ily 


The Children will never forget your party 


NEXT YEAR will be a wonderful year for the 
children—Coronation year: a year to remember and 
recount to their own children and grandchildren. 
YOU WILL BE arranging many a party for them 
and no one needs to tell you that no party. could 
possibly succeed without Ice Cream! 


So when it comes round to Ice Cream or to Archie 
Andrews Lollies- remember the children's preference 
for 


REG? TRADE MARK 


the ice cream that 
won the premier award (C.M. 
Class) in the first post-war National competitions last year. 


We shall welcome your enquiries for Meddocream Ice Cream and Archie Andrews Lollies. 
Send your enquiries to':— 


MEDDOCREAM-LTD., WARD END, BIRMINGHAM, 8 


S vul 


3: 69148 
[( 4 


peor over fifty years Libraco Ltd. 

have been designing and manu- 
facturing Library furniture of all descrip- 
tions. This specialised experience has 
built up their reputation as it 
stands to-day, and has always been at 
the disposal of Library Architects for 


the lay-out and design of modern 


Library Equipment. 


j -4 LIBRACO 
The illustration shows STEEL SHELVING 


LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH RD. 
ın a COLLEGE LIBRARY recently equipped CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E.7 
by Libraco Ltd. : Mia 
Telephone: GREENWICH 3308 & 3309 


E 
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SCHOOL FEES 
REMISSION SCHEME 


For 26 years this scheme 
arranged by us has coped 
successfully with the problem 
of remitting fees when pupils 
are absent. Most l.A.P.S. 
and Public Schools number- 
ing over 1,500 have been 
using this scheme for many 
years. It is now an insti- 
tution and up to date 
claims amounting to over 


£1,500,000 have been paid. 


THE SCHOOLS 


COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY 


Specially designed by us to 
suit the requirements of 
schools in the light of experi- 
ence over 20 years. Com- 
bines all essential school 
insurances such as Fire, Bur- 
glary, Employer's Liability, 
Legal Liability and Loss 
of Profits in one document. 
It costs less to insure this 
way and the protection 
granted is much wider. 


HOLMWOODS & BACK 
& MANSON LTD. (oéetit ner) 
t, Reigate, Surrey. 


Tel.: Reigate 
3386-8 


Bell Stree 
And at Lloyd's. 


London Office: 
85 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Tel. : MANSION HOUSE 4471 
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THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT PLAN 


for the provision of fees at Preparatory 
and Public Schools, Universities, etc. 
This plan has been arranged to lighten 
the burden of school fees for parents 
who pay out of income and to ensure 
fees for the full period of a child's 
education. 


The advantages to the Parent are :- 
1. SPREAD-OVER OF PAYMENTS 
The cost is spread from the incep- 


tion of the policy until the child 
leaves school or university. 


2. LOWER COST AND MORE 
SECURITY 
The total cost of a child’s educa- 
tion is less, even though, should 
the parent die, no further premiums 
are needed and the payment of fees 


is guaranteed. 


3, INCOME TAX RELIEF 
is granted on payments made by 
the parent. 


THE SINGLE 
PAYMENT PLAN 


By which the School Fees can be assured 
by a single capital sum paid in advance, 
either before the child goes to school or 
during the child's school career. 


The advantages of this Plan are:- 


1. LOWER INITIAL COST 


The capital sum required is less 
than the actual fees. 


2. SECURITY 


The termly payments | are of 
guaranteed amounts, and cannot 
be affected by capital depreciation. 


The Plan can either be operated by the 
School or individual Bonds can be 


arranged for parents. 


For fuller information apply to :- 


THE LA.P.S. TRUST 


85 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3 


EMBROIDERED CORONATION HANDKERCHIEFS 


Choice of eight designs 


Crépe silk in assorted pastel shades and d 
9r either one of the attractive fold 


elivered in Cellophane packets 
ers shown in the illustration. 


^ MOST POPULAR GIFT FOR GIRLS THAT WILL KEEP FOR EVER 


R. H. THEAKSTON & SON 
GLADSTONE STREET, DARL 


INGTON, Co. DURHAM Tel.: 3603 


MONK&GLASS - 


better in every way! gu 


m 


—— 


Superb Quality - Greater Economy 
Quicker Delivery 
Better Catering Service 


Depots situated throughout Great. Britain 
to supply vou with unrestricted quantities 
of the follou ing high grade products, bulk 
packed for bulk users ;— 


CUSTARD . GORNFLOUR - BLANCMANGE 
BAKING POWDER x NE | | 
CONCENTRATE» TABLE JELLY POWDER HOS NE NM 


MONKHOUSE & GLAsscock LTD., LONDON. Snowsfields, S.E.I. GLASGOW: 388 392 Hillington Road, S, W.2 
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ible for slow cooking in your kitchen? 


Is oven space always av: 
Are ovens and hotplates always hot — ready for instant use when 
the statf comes on duty? ESSE continuous service gives you these 


extra facilities which make large-scale catering so much easier. 


-..and at less fuel cost 
Despite better service, an ESSE Major Heat Sto 
you less for fuel! Consider the model which cooks for 100 persons — 


ure Cooker costs 


it uses approximately 51 lbs. coke in 21 hours. With coke at £5.6. 
ss in your 


per ton (it may be le 
district) this works out at 


Fn 2 5d. per day. 


For good measure, an 


ESSE Major rives assured service all 


day, everyday ... and requires no daily lighting 
or oven flue cleaning. Body insulation makes the cooker cool and 
pleasant to work bv... and a contented staff is half the battle! 


Ask for catalogue MAJ 


The ESSE COOKER Company. Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood 
Ltd. Est. 1854. Head Office: Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. London: 
63 Conduit Street, W.1. also at Liverpool. Edinburgh. Glaseow 
& Dublin. 


MM idi 
FOK YOUR 
SPORTS CONTRACT 


Member of 


The British Association 
of Field and Sports Contractors 


You will then be assured of 


en and competitive estimate 2. Exper- 
M pm egui pmen necessary for iod 
carrying out the work 3. Expert wor manst ip 
and proven methods 4. Highest grade materai 
5. and Confidence from the knowledge K at 
membership of the Association is granted to ims 
known to be capable of giving the above four 
requisites : 

The following S 


are 


Members -7 


of the Association 


E. DOE & SONS (CONTRACTS) LTD, —. 
Fyneld, Ongar, Essey 
GOUGH HARD COURTS, dverha 
GILLIAM & CO., LTD.,  Purley Way, Croydon 
H. HORNE & CO., LTD, East Kirkby, Notte 
WILLIAM WOOD & SON LTD., Taplow, Bucks 
SHORTER'S CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


Wolverhampton 


14, The Forum, High! St, Edgware 
BRITISH ESTATES SERVICES, LTD 
Burghteld Corner, Bath Rd., Reading 


CLARK & CO. Ij Victoria St, London, SW 4 
GRASSPHALTE LTD., Hampton Hill; Middlesex 
FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. Godalming 


MORGAN CONTRACTING & ENG. CO., LTD., 
Fencer Hill. Park, Neweastle-on-l vn 


MAXWELL M. HART (GLASGOW) LTD., 
162 Buchanan St, Glasgow, Cs, Fdintatvah 
and. Mam hoster 

MAXWELL M. HART (LONDON) LTD., . 
Winnersh, Wokingham, Berks 
J. W: PAGE LTD., Hampton Hill, Middle 


STANLEY H. S. OVERTON (PLAYING 
FIELDS) LTD., Navenby, Licoln 
J. BURLEY & SONS LTD., Pine v, SWR 
W. GRINDLAY LTD.  Rawteustall, Rossendah 
CONWAYS LTD., 57/61 Commercial Sr, Hahjas 


SURFACE MAINTENANCE SERVICES LTD., 
Clenfall Lodge, AN Sainte Ril., Cheltenhign 


Issued by the British Association of Field & Sports Contractors 


76 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET 
LONDON 
W.I 


Telephone: WELbeck 7894 5 
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it’s 
Brown & Polson 


The only firm in the country 
who pack Cornflour of their own 


manufacture 


Cornflour, in its various forms, is a 


Most important ingredient in quantity 
cooking and its quality should never 
be left to chance, 

By controlling the manufacture from 
grain to packet Brown & Polson are 
able to maintain the constant 


Standard of excellence expected of 
their products. You know them of 


course. ‘Patent Cornflour, Flavoured 
Cornflour, Custard Pow der and 
"Raisley^ Baking Powder. Indeed, 
every good cook knows them for they 
bear one of cookery’s gre 


Spectry 
Brown & Polson 
$0 good in the cooking of 


50 many things 


atest names. 


WELLINGTON Howse, 12 
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more and more schools 
are tape-recording 


Many go-ahead schools are installing t: rcorders. 
Tape recording has countless uses ‘in every sort of 
educational activity provides a record of lessons, 
lectures, music or drama that can be played back any 
number of times, on any occasion. It is invaluable in 
(yes therapy, voice training and clocution. 
ate pepkndursin depends largely on the tape used. Scotch Boy MC1-111 Magnetic Record- 
ROBA E he c JOE SEEMS needed for the highest-quality educa tional recording high 
rere W d UE of speech and music, long life and case of smooth trouble-free 
PEANN its most makes of tape recorder and comes in several reel sizes to provide a wide 
ange of playing times. Reel sizes: 300/[t.. 600ft.. 1200ft. 


| gets the best out of 
"| all tape recorders 


ISOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING co. LTD 


‘Yel: TEMple Bar 6363 


167 Strand, London, WC: 


...the best tape 
recorder is BAIRD 


The new Baird Portable Tape Recorder brings high fidelity 
recording within the reach of every education authority. 
Sensitive to every normally audible sound. it will reproduce 


ity the subtle intonations of a single voice 


with perfect cla 
or the variegated tones of a full orchestra. It is excellent 
for Speech Therapy applications or delayed playback ot 
an be played back at once, 


school broadeasts. Recordings 
preserved indefinitely, or automatically erased. Please 


write for further information Be 


Entirely sell - contained. 
Complete with Micro 
phone and Tape 65 GNS. 


ALL-BRITISH TAPE RECORDER 


BAIRD TELEVISION LTD., LANCELOT ROAD - WEMBLEY - MIDDLESEX 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT... 
... BY BETTER LIGHT 


G.V.D. stands for ail that is best in lighting. ie.. for light 
that is glareless, shadowless and evenly diffused. and for 
producing this in the most efficient, effective and economical 
manner. 


The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a means to an end, 
namely, to enable you to see your surroundings clearly and 
comfortably, and not just to see how many lamps and fittings 
we can persuade you to use. 


Many people have a mistaken idea that the more artificial 
light one has the better one can see -so one can, momen- 
larily, as one can with a magnifying glass: but if we use this 
continuously we shall soon lose the power to see normally 
without it. Therefore. let us use no more artificial light than 
is necessary for clear and comfortable vision 

What is wanted is not light with a kick to it, but r 


i $ ather light that is cool and soft on the 
eye, while still enabling us to see everything clearly. 


How many of us, now wearing glasses, would love to be 
more than ever are being used today. 
WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORI 


and it is interesting to note that the Fren 
research, has prohibited its use in schools. 


able to dispense with them -yet 


NT LIGHTING, 


ch Government, after long and thorough 


^mong the places where good lighting is most vital are the home, 
the school, for the eyes of the young are not fully mature and are 
harm that may be done by wrongly applied artificial lighting. 

The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple application of the G.V.D. 
SYSTEM. This fitting could light a room perfectly up to about 300 square feet in area 
and up to about 9 ft. 6 in. high, at a cost of only £7 10s., and the larger size will light 
up to 500 or 600 square feet at the low cost of £12, enabling. you to sit in perfect 
comfort in any corner of the room. 


the nursery, and 
less able to resist the 


The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the G. V.D. 
LIGHTING SYSTEM: 

War Office; Ministry of Works; Air Ministry; London. County Council ; 
Civil Service National Whitley Council; National Dock Labour Board: London 
Chamber of Commerce: Savoy Chapel; Shell-Mex and B.P. Lid.: Trinidad 
Leaseholds Lid.: Regent Oil Co. Lid.: De Haviland Aireraft Co. Ltd.: 

D. Napier & Son Ltd.: Leyland Motors Lid.: Xpress Dairy Co. Ltd. 
Imperial Chemical Industries; Liverpool University Magdalene College, 
Cambridge ; Ridley Hall, Cambridge; Cheltenham College ; Hereford 
Cathedral School; the new Birkbeck College; — Cerehos Lid.: Shipbuilding 
Conference ; Spirella House ; W. H. Jones and Co. (1 ondon) Ltd; Wallboard 
Merchants. Association of the U.K.; Millers Timber Trust Co. Lid.: Faber 
and Faber Lid.; Legal and General Assurance Society Ltd, + Cope's Taverns 
Lid.: Wolfe & Hollander Lid.: English-Speakine Union |. Coal Utilisation 
Council: Brompton Oratory: The Polygon Hotel, Soutliampton ; Saqui and 
Lawrence Lid.: H. Samuel Lid.: Eucrvl. Ltd.: Incorporated Institute of 
British Decorators; Museum of Antiquities, Amman: Phaidon Press Lid. 
New Health Club: Claridges Hotel: Susan Small Ltd.: Queen's College 
Institution of Naval Architects: The London Clinic: and all branches of the 
London Health Centre Ltd. 


For further particulars please apply to the following address : 


eS ee ee es 
G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 


29b Torrington Square, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone - = E MUSeum 1857 
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w. J. Mulgrew, a midlands 
schoolmaster who recently 
toured Scandinavian schools, 
describes some of the many 
points that surprised and 
impressed him about — 


ITH three months leave of absence with 

pay granted by a benevolent L.E.A. (the 
City of Birmingham Education Committee), 
I was able to make a journey in the summer 
of 1952 through Sweden, Finland and 
Norway. 

Before I set off 1 determined to see some- 
thing of the schools in these three countries, 
for as a teacher of many years’ experience 
I had read much concerning the progressive 


nature of Scandinavian schools, both 
educationally and architecturally. But 
Finland was a closed book to me, and 


frankly I did nor expect to see very much 


there. 

This rather grim mental picture of Finland 
was based on what I had read of Finland's 
part in the War, and the devastation of 
Finnish Lapland in 1944 by the retreating 
German troops, who carried out a" scorched 
earth policy.” Lastly, at the Armistice in 
1944, Russia had handed vanquished Finland 
the heaviest reparations bill in historv— 11 
of her national income for eight 
tears. All this led me to believe thar I 
should find a country unable to develop any 
social services until its debrs had been paid 

During the trip to Helsinki by sea from 


per cent 


In 


FINNISH € 


Stockholm, my pessimism was deepened 
when the ship had to sail south into the 
Gulf of Finland to prevent our prying eyes 
from seeing anything of Porkkala, the 150 
square mile Russian concession on the coast 
just west of the capital! 

But the fact is that falling back on one 
commodity that they have never been short 
of—"sisu (an untranslatable =word—but 
"guts" is near enough), the Finns have so 
mobilised their manpower, raw materials and 
industry that the reparations bill was paid 
to the last penny in September, 1952, and 
a huge world demand at the highest known 
prices for her timber and its by-products 
has produced a wave of prosperity. 

Despite the loss of 17,000 square miles of 
territory to the Russians, Finland still has 
the sixth largest land space in Europe and 
the third smallest population of any country, 
yet all the new schools I 
storey buildings. 
recent 


multi- 
This is in sharp contrast 
policy in land-hungry Great 
Britain where single-storey schools are con- 
sidered 


saw were 
fO our 
"de rigeur." 

Remarking on this to a Finnish acquaint- 


ance, and saying thar we considered staircases 
to be undesirable where there were children, 
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ne answered: " But surely, they have stairs 
at home?” 

= schools of Helsinki are well up to the 
standa . d Fi " i 

tandard set by Finland's neighbours in the 


west i A 
ES i The cool, clean lines, the great 
i azed surfaces which banish all gloomy 
orne i i h ] 
Porners from the interiors are all there. I 


felt that. in 
true 


these new schools there was a 
synthesis. The and crafts 


been 
brought together to form a harmonious 


arts had 


whole i ^ 

E de Poi seemed to be particularly true 

al e i apes High School with the 
symbolic terra-cotta figures on the 


exteri T D 
Mi or walls. These are, I believe, the 
ucts of the famous Arabia pottery works 


in the north 


st of the city. 


Much imagi i 
tad; ich Imaginative use is made of their 
aditional material in 


finnish schools, and 
althoug 3 . anc 
petite plaster. walls are gaily painted, 
well Vm contrasting colours, and murals by 
-known arti A ? 

n artists are common, timber used 


hidden under paint, but 
fascinating grain 


indoors is rarely 
clear-varnished to 
patterns. 

Artists. of the stature of Gallen-Kallela 
set the fashion in the matter of executing 
murals in minor public buildings, and I was 
see his huge work from the 


show 


privileged to 


Kalevala epic in the " Students’ House ". in 
the Mannerheimintie. 
| noticed too that playgrounds were 


equipped with apparatus that has given joy 
to children in all countries throughout the 
s. Finnish law regarding swing and 
must be both more realistic 
this country, where the instal- 
appliances by education 
ad to liti- 


and 


saws 
benign than in 
lation of such 
authorities or head teachers can lea 
gation in the event of mishap. 
From Helsinki 1 journeyed through the 
endless tall conifers and intricate lake system 
of south and central Finland to the pro- 
vincial town of Kuopio on the shores of Lake 
There I stayed with Mr. Ari 
of the local Folkskola. 
lt was here that I saw the older wooden 
schools which are built on 
This is a ubiquitous type of 
the outer walls being 
Rather surprised at the 
] was assured that 


Kalavesi. 
Korhonen, head 


single-storey 

granite blocks. 
rural architecture, 
painted bright red. 
startling effect of this, 
the lavish use of primary colour was a typical 


(continued on next page) 
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shows an example of a school building 
in Finland, where gaiety, colour and 
enterprising architectural ideas all have 
a place in the educational construction 


program. 


nnish reaction to the long dark northern 
winter. And so it would seem, for I found 
that the Finns were not conservative in the 
use of colour, and that even sober pro- 
fessional men would wear the kind of blind- 
ing tie, for instance, which would be 
asociated in our minds with " loudness." 
However, although these schools may have 
thetic drawbacks, they are lavishly 
equipped inside with excellent furniture and 
much electrical equipment. — Hydro-electric 
power is abundant and cheap in heavily 
glaciated Finland, and the people are very 
gadget-conscious. A school broadcasting 
system. from the Head's study is normal 
equipment, and the ability to speak to 
individual classes or the whole school, with- 
out the disruption caused by assemblies and 
so on, has obvious advantages. Some schools 
also have a house telephone system. A 
sceptical friend of mine says: " Thats all 
very well, but it's to be hoped that Finnish 
head teachers are not chatterboxes!" Much 
of the equipment, such as film strip pro- 
jectors, is of British manufacture. 

Rovaniemi in Finnish Lapland, and only 
a few kilometres from the Arctic Circle, pro- 
vided me with my biggest surprises. The 
town has been completely rebuilt since the 
War, and I wandered through the town one 
day with a visitor from Helsinki who had 
been born and bred here. She could not 
find her way about and only had the vaguest 
notion where her old home had stood. 

I stayed with two young teachers in the 
Porokatu. They occupied one of the new 
teachers’ flats which have been built on the 
other side of the road from the new state 
school (Katarajannan Kansakoulu). These 
flats "go with the job” and are of a very 
high standard. The accommodation even 
for a single teacher consists of a kitchenette, 
à dining room, a large bedroom, a very big 
lounge with an large 
closet, a bathroom and separate W.C. Down- 
stairs in the basement of the Porokatu flats 
there is the inevitable 
and a laundry for general use, and individual 
"cold rooms " for food storage. 

Miss Lappalainen, the headmistress showed 
me round her school. It is a bright and 
airy with corridors. which are 


outside balcony, a 


" saun showers 


place. wide 


used as cloakrooms and washrooms. It is 
obvious that and careful planning 
preceded the actual construction, for | noted 
such things as footbaths outside the gym 
and the showers were glass enclosed to pre- 
vent the swamping of nearby floors. The 
dining room was large enough to seat all 
the children (250 of them) at once, as ull 
children in Finland have free dinners. The 
furniture is excellent, the tables for e mple 
have non-burning, non-staining — surfaces, 
Lovely curtains hang over the windows and 
cut flowers and flowering plants are on evers 
table and window sill. The kitchens are 
large, and all-electric and labour-saving. 
The classrooms are large, for the size 
of the classes is never allowed to rise above 
35. They have extremely 
windows set in the 
windows on 


minute 


x 


large double 
wall, yet the 
the corridor side are set high 
in the wall so that distraction caused by 
movement in the corridors is diminshed. | 

I was quite taken by the children's desks. 
A hinged block of wood inside the lid could 
be moved to adjust the slope of the desk 
top. There was even a knob at the side 
on which to hang handbags or football boots, 
Floors are usually covered by a rubberised 
material, which effectively eliminates the dis- 
tressing scraping noise so frequently 
by children moving this type of individual 
desk. 

There is central heating, of course, the 
fuel used being largely silver birch which 
does nor often. provide good commercial 
timber. But in spite of an almost inexhaust- 
ible supply of this, the winters are so severe 
that windows have got to be closed against 
the elements. To offset vitiation of thc 
atmosphere in the classroom, air-conditioning 
plant is now installed, and this is slowly 
reducing the incidence of tuberculosis, which 
is high in Finnish Lapland. 

h is horribly tempting in the rigorous 
winter of this region to close all exits and 
setle down to sleep in a comfortable fug, 
counsels now prevail and Lapp 
children, for instance, who are particularly 


prone to the disease, are now kept in board- 
ing school until they are 
rejoin their parents in 


outside 


caused 


but wiser 


14 when they can 
their nomadic life 
fcomtinucd on page 3M) 
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C. L. Berry describes how 


THE NEW 
EDUCATION BILL 


will help the voluntary school 


behoves all educationists to know some- 


shone any new legislation affecting the 
Edu al system, It may seem as if the 
Education (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill is 
vr wide] exclusively with administrative 
Rd = comple ities that no one need 
Obes o is not involved in the work 
A ther the Ministry or the Local Education 
Pp iud It would be wise, however, for 
Du run new measures of this 
seerángly ; a a parents too — less , some 
Sors icta and perhaps even incom- 

s ause might diminish his liberty. 


s m ee? received its second reading 
he gu. ite of Commons on December 8. 
Snoinalies pe is to remove certain 
schools yen ing grants for voluntary 
wik a x Second is supposedly concerned 
siésplily : ** f lts third is supposed to 
Eden: and to clarify certain. parts of the 
Cucation. Act 1944, 
ds ee ee amends the provisions of 
vila via s ct relating to those children 
üefinidon y the somewhat sinister 
a definition of ` Ibm p hx pines 
for dabas; pn HF term which includes pupils 
aided i s epe would have been pro- 
eileen I w ber aided school had the 
served by jj ceased to reside in the area 
taben a Brah school as tbe result of action 
lanning 2L under Housing or Toun 
must be es t new aided school building 
School or a ne ers n of S EDDHIDHIUS 
Of more di RW se hool in substitution of one 
tithes case ee aided schools. In 
Bbbtüved. deed Minister will pay half the 
also: Allows mare costs. The Act, however, 
pupils del be paid in respect of 
Of sme cites ies the non-availability of 
accommodated in h school who are to be 
new building Bs stantial numbers in the 
Authorities im 2 oth the Local Education 
obviously be h € Churches concerned will 
elped by a wider, more 
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generous and more realistic. definition of 
" displaced pupils.” 

The principal Act provides that voluntary 
schools shall in general be either “aided ” 
or " controlled." If aided status is not asked 
for and granted a voluntary school will have 
"controlled" status. A voluntary school 
could be “ transferred " from an old building 
to a new one without becoming legally a 
new school. This is important for no grant 
is payable on the building of a new voluntary 
school, unless it is an aided school in sub- 
stitution for one or more aided schools. 
Thus it happened that a new building might 
be provided for an old “ controlled school " 
and the result would not be a new school! 
The whole cost of such building would be 
shared by the Ministry and the Local 
Education Authority. It was, however, soon 
found that some "controlled" schools 


needed enlarging rather than re-housing. For 
al measure, 


such a necessary and economi 
however, the Act did not provide. Thus it 
happened that à new statute, the. Education 
Act 1946, empowered the Minister to direct 
the Local Education Authority to enlarge 
a controlled school. The new Bill, clause 2, 
will enable Local Education Authorities to 
build new controlled schools under the same 
conditions as govern their power to enlarge 
them. It is proposed that a new controlled 
school may be provided in substitution for 
a discontinued controlled school or schools. 
This too will help both the Churches con- 
cerned and the Local Education Authorities. 
Clause 3 sensibly adds the following to the 
reasons which will justify the enlargement 
of a controlled school: ". . . OT is a measure 
conducive to securing that there is available 
for the area of the Authority a sufficiency of 


suitable secondary schools." 


Clause 4 has aroused both suspicion and 
The principal Act lays down 
ed where a parent 
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opposition. 
the procedure to be follow: 


fails to fulfil his statutory duty to cause 
his child “to receive efficient full-time 
education suitable to his age, ability and 
aptitude, either by regular attendance at 
school or otherwise.” In the last resort the 
Local Education Authority may serve on the 
parent "a notice requiring him . . . to 
satisfy the Authority that the child 
receiving efficient full-time education" as 
defined above. If the parent fails so to 
satisfy the Authority then “if in the opinion 
of the Authority it is expedient that he 
should attend school" the Authority shall 
serve a “school attendance order" upon 
the parent, requiring him “to cause the child 
to become a registered pupil at a school 
named in the order." The Authority must 
afford the parent the "opportunity of 
selecting the school to be named in the 
order." The school so selected shall be 
named in the order "unless the Minister 
directs otherwise." There is no question, 
as there was in the Education Acts 1876 to 
1921, of the school being willing to receive 
the child. The parent, moreover, may name 
a non-local school or an independent or 
otherwise non-aided school. This is quite 
clear from the definition of "school" in 
section 114. The new Bill, clause 4, would 
give to the Authority instead of to the parent 
the right to name the school in the School 
Attendance Order and would allow the 
parent a right of appeal to the Minister. 
It is strange that this very sensible reform 
should arise on the report of a Local Govern- 
ment Manpower Committee and be argued 
mainly on the ground that the proposed new 
procedure will save delay! It has already 
been criticised as encroaching on the parent's 
right to chose how his child shall be edu- 
cated, as stated in that much violated 
Section 76. It is difficult, however, to feel 
that parents who fail in their statutory duty 
towards their children should continue to 
enjoy a privilege or even a right denied to 
the law-abiding parent. 


Clauses 5 and 6 are concerned with dental 
treatment and seem designed solely to worry 
and harass Local Education Authorities. 
Thev have a special interest, however, in 
that they apply to Scotland too, so that the 
Bill is surprisingly and unlike the acts it 
would amend, a British and nor an English 
Act. 

Clause 7, according to the official 
Explanatory Memorandum " regularises the 
practice whereby, in order to make up 
deficiencies in their maintained school pro- 
vision, Authorities take up places in direct 
grant and independent schools.” So far, 
from giving powers to 


however, new 
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Authorities it limits those they already have. 
The clause may, in fact, still further vitiate 
the “general principle to be observed by 
Minister and Local Education Authorities " 
as proclaimed in Section 76. It seeks to give 
statutory force to the limitations and 
restrictions which the Ministry's Manual 
of Guidance, Schools No. 1, could proclaim 
but not Local Education 
Authority may wish in an appropriate case 
to pay less than " the whole of the fees pay- 
able in respect of the education provided " 
under the clause and it may also wish to do 
so without reference to the new conditions 
now proposed. Time will show whether they 
will be able to do so and just what is meant 
by the very unusual sub-clause: " The powers 
conferred on a Local Education Authority by 
sub-section (i) of this section shall be in 


enforce. A 


addition to and not in derogation of the 
powers conferred on them by the principal 


Act 


Wider powers for grants 


Clause 8 makes good an omission from 
the principal Act. Clause 9 widens the 
inister’s powers to aid financially "the 
construction of certain categories of 
voluntary schools, by enabling her to make 
grants or loans for the acquisition of exist- 
ing premises for the purpose." It is certainly 
anomalous that the Minister may pay a 
building grant to the managers or. governors 
of a voluntary school if they have construc- 
ted a new building or made or added a new 
wing to an old building, but not if they 
bought and adapted existing buildings for 
purposes. The Minister does not 
this concession. to more than 
£50,000 in the first year "and thereafter a 
negligible sum." The clause is none the less 
to be welcomed if it will help in those few 
cases where the building of a new school 
is quite impossible and there is the chance 
of buying a large house and converting it 
into a school. There may be cases where 
an enlargement of an existing school—say 
the provision of domestic science and other 
specialist rooms—can best be met by buying 
and converting an adjoining house. The 
Times considers that this clause will need 
careful watchin The clause, according to 
an editorial, “is obviously useful to the 
Churches, but there is a danger that it might 
encourage them to content themselves with 
schools which were materially below the 
national average." This is surely to over- 
look the fact that all such proposals would 
be submitted firstly to the Local Education 
Authority, whose observations would be 
expected, and that in any case the Minister's 
approval would always be necessary. 


school 
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Are our Schoolchildren 


healthier ? 


Dr. R. E. Smith finds cause for optimism in the latest report on “ The 
Health of the Schoolchild published by the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Education. 


HE biennial report (1950 and 1951) of 
. the Chief Med Officer of the 
aie of Education is a summary of all 
Preis of the school medical officers in 
iil d d bw and deals with the health 
Sede e all pupils under their care. 
The ma do A are appended at the, end. 
tini foie o s report deals with inter- 
disi T es 1 hroughout the country. Some 
nities ee = importance, others. fade 
copa is 3 he picture, some, like the 
af tan uds ays with us, and in this report 
OS ka m pages are devoted to ver- 
esoe d gles whom there were 3475-44 
agai as VE 951; 400,í06 in 1950, and 
dea] a 49. At last there seems to be 
Progress, for the previous 15 years there 
wee little fluctuation from the a 
oes eed feature is mentioned first 
aU cae SB à blot on our escutcheon, 
ES poen because more has been 
and will xS i pe problem is a social one, 
ümpra oA ras satisfactorily solved until 
abilities at y condition with the 
ir SA er-crowded accommodation 
would’ does E. : all the D.D.T. in the 
allen ant compensate for parental 
talent, ee ee this is a diffi- 
necs ag we are occasionally con- 
Yetüng: adult ~ pre-school child and the 
can mcr Ie the adolescent girl 
Men bec ticis of infestation. The 
Professonal Fo eds to be obtained where 
accepted y rite: and guidance is readily 
of ihe whole € for then self-treatment 
kome. A film Am y can be given in the 
sas send foods Unwanted Guests 
where the dus senior girls in the city 
usually high ce of head infestation was 
shest. A week later when the 


average of 


done 
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as carried out there was à 


head inspection w 
of ver- 


notable decline in the proportion 


minous heads. 
The statistics at the end of course cannot 


be ignored, and I have taken out the prin- 
al causes of death as they affect the age 
and I have just put at the end 
disease and diphtheria to show that 
of freedom is eternal vigilance 
If we do not remember that 35 children 
died of diphtheria in 1950, and 36 children 
of syphilitic disease, we might become com- 
placent and neglect the preventive measures 
which have proved so valuable recently. One 
of the cruellest fates a child can suffer is to 
have congenital syphilis because of a fault 
of a parent The great reduction in this 
which was so prevalent at the 
of the century, has been effected 
by giving every pregnant mother a blood 
test. for syphilis at the same time as she 
has one to decide whether she is rhesus posi- 
tive or rhesus negative, and if the mother 
has any signs of syphilis, treatment during 


cip: 
group, 
syphili 
the “ price 


disease, 
beginning 


the early stages of pregnancy nearly always 
ensures a healthy child. Whether this should 
be repeated at the beginning of every preg- 
nancy is now being debated. Tt important 
to give credit where credit is due and nobody 
the campaign against 


could gainsay that 
1 effect upon 


syphilis has had a most benefic 


children. 


Pneumonia 


Pneumonia, theoretically, is a notifiable 
disease, and there were 178 deaths in the 5 
to 14 age group, but there were only 4,393 
notifications compared with 31 children 
dying from measles although 154,158 children 
were affected, and with whooping cough 
where eight died out of 53,793; there were 
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1,645 notified cases of food poisoning and 
4,026 school children had dysentery. If we 
were to compare this with 50 years ago we 
should find that the number of children with 
intestinal infections had decreased, but that 
our record as regards pulmonary diseases 
had not improved at anything like the same 
rate, or to put it another way, intestinal 
infections have been reduced by the much 
more sanitary disposal of infectious matter, 
which really means sewage, whereas we still 
rely far too much on handkerchiefs for the 
disposal of infections from our noses and 
respiratory passages. Attempts have been 
made to overcome this difficulty, but so far 
there has been little success. Of all the 
schools I have visited I have only found 
one where there separate containers 
for soiled handkerchiefs. 

Of the other infections spread by droplets 
from one person to another a real attempt 
has been made in many places to reduce 
instances of tuberculosis. One could easily 
assume that with only 183 deaths from res- 
piratory tuberculosis of which 138 were in 
the school age, that other causes were far 
more important as there were 726 deaths 
with 647 in the school age, but it is fair to 
point out that many of the deaths from tuber- 
cular meningitis, which will be included 
among the non-respiratory, really had their 
origin in the lungs, and that if these could 
really be traced to their sources it would 
probably be found that there were more 
deaths caused by respiratory infections than 
other causes such as infected milk. We 
would probably find that there were less 
deaths from other causes, such as 
infected milk than by respiratory 
infections if we included in this the source 
of infection, which are usually respiratory 
tuberculosis in one of the parents or a near 


were 


relation. 

To protect children against tuberculosis, 
mass radiography was the chief practical 
measure. In one borough 365 school staff 
were examined together with 3,015 school- 
leavers and children aged over 134 years as 
well as 1,034 examined at a technical college. 
No case of active pulmonary disease was 
found among the school staff, five boys had 
healed primary tuberculosis, three girls had 
inactive primary tuberculosis, and three had 
active primary pulmonary tuberculosis, one 
had active post-primary disease and one had 
acute pleurisy. In one large city a contact 
clinic, so-called, was established and run by 
pediatricians and school medical officers. 
The phrase “so-called” has been used 
because it was started for the examination 
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of debilitated children, and 
figures are given, a number suffering from 
active pulmonary tuberculosis were dis- 
covered. Other medical officers are using 
the tuberculin jelly test. Other measures 
adopted are " perpetual vigilance in the pub- 
lic health field " of the danger that can be 
done by even one tuberculous cow, and the 
realisation that teachers may need as much 
protection and care as school children. 

Enough has been said to show that this 
report should be carefully read. The rais- 
ing of the school age from 14 to 15 pro- 
duces the problem of the disposal of sanitary 
towels, and there are many good suggestions 
on how this can be done, and how girls 
can have privacy for this important duty at 
a time when they are naturally shy. Attempts 
have been made to estimate gain in weight 
and height in terms of three components, 
fat, muscle and bone, and in the last report 
swimming appeared rather as a Cinderella of 
physical exercises, now a whole chapter is 
devoted to it, and medical officers 
are out to encourage it all they can by pro- 
viding hair drying equipment for the girls, 
by arranging with local authorities for swim- 
ming to be available in the holidays, by 
providing classes for teachers of swimming 
and diving, but not by encouraging com- 
petitive swimming or life saving until the 
swimmers are expert. 


although no 


some 


Treatment for the disabled 


I had in mind that one need not divide 
the death rate into male and female until 
I considered the accidents. The boy pays for 
his adventurous spirit compared with the 
girl. There are no details given of accidents, 
and perhaps we may see a reduction now that 
one has the new crossings, but it is quite 
obvious that children at this age, especially 
boys, are being killed either because they 
are foolish or because the motor car is 
being driven carelessly, and an investigation 
of this might throw some light on the best 
ways of prevention. 

The whole gist of the report is to provide 
healthier and healthier children, but this 
does not mean excluding from schools all 
those with cerebral palsy, the epileptic, the 
educationally sub-normal child nor the deli- 
cate children for whom open-air schools are 
provided. It is gradually being realised how 
much can be done for these children, and 
many will probably ask are we really doing 
the best we can for these children? Fortu- 
nately there has recently been a survey of 
the disabled child, and this problem will be 
summarised next month. 
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DEATHS BY CAUSE AT AGES UNDER 15 
ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1950 


Male Total 
or under 
ise of death Female 15 years 
M 16,244 
= 5 
Pneumonia M ' 
; F I 
Congenital deformities M 1 
F 
Non-motor vehicle M » 
accidents F i 
Gastritis, enteritis and M 
diarrhwa le F 
Non-pulmonary tuber- M 
culos ng ; F 
Motor vehicle accidents M 
F 
Bronchitis i M 
Other malignant and M 
lymphatic neoplasms F 
Whooping cough M 
Poliomyelitis M 
Leukemia M 
1 F 
Other infective, etc.. M 
diseases 2 F 
Meningococcal infec- M 
tions .. < 7 F 
Nephritis and nephrosis M 
F 
Measles  .. ee : M 
M F 
ulmonary tuberculosis M 
Syphilitis 3 a M 
Diphtheria à M 
N F 
Figures in these columns relate to children not 


at school and are given por 


DURING THE YEAR 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
4 weeks 
0-1 to 1-4 
weeks 1 year years 


2,207 
1,880 
320 
306 


purposes of comparison. 
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School Clothes 


IR,—I have read your article on School 
PS e in the December issue of 
PUR dd ho ege Management, and there 

i © points that I would like to 
make in regard to it. 

Firstly, the actual total of £72 4s. 6d. 
which a parent states has been expended on 
her son of eight years old going to a pre- 
paratory school would appear to be rather 
more expensive than necessary. 

However, I think the important point is 
that the child, whether he goes to school or 
not, must have clothes, and surely it is 
sensible to assume that quite a considerable 
number of the articles laid down are already 
in his possession, unless he walks about in 
"i p I refer to underclothes, handker- 

efs, shoes, stocking ssing f 
e, uae ckings, dressing gown, 
: Secondly, although there may be an 
initial expenditure it is one that is spread 
oe a mn amount of time, and to-day, 

en ready-made clothes are so excellently 
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tailored with plenty of material to let out 
for growth, the money is well invested. 

Finally, I would like to, suggest that 
parents are very loath to think ahead. If 
I had a son who was going to a preparatory 
school, it is fair to assume that I should 
know which school he was going to at least 
a year before his entry. Under those cir- 
cumstances I should take the trouble to ask 
the school for a Clothes List, and whatever 
I had to buy him during that preceding year 
in the way of clothing would be such as was 
laid down in the School Clothes List. In 
that way it is quite easy to see that I should 
not be faced with a large capital outlay in 
his first term. 

It is awfully easy to "get at" School 
Clothing Lists and, as I have shown at the 
beginning of this letter, assume that the 
child has no clothes at all before he goes 
to school. Surely it must be a matter of 
gratification to us all that there are these 
requisites laid down by schools, or I fear 
that the. youth. of our country, if it was left 
to the parents, would be walking around 
very inadequately dressed. 


K.M.C.M. 
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ALL THINGS 


CONSIDERED 


Projects, histories and 


secondary school selection 


By F. A. V. 


I REMEMBER that once someone (who 
possibly ought tọ have known better) 
told me he suspected that school projects 
were generally rather bogus. They clearly 
have their uses and, though I have never 
personally been engaged in one, I imagine 
that properly handled they are a very 
valuable stimulus to school studies. The 
recent correspondence in The Times 
indicates how widely the." project” method 
is used and how irritating are the results of 
this to many learned authorities and 
individuals. 

Dr, Atkinson started the ball rolling by 
protesting from the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, at the number of children who 
write to him for information—which, as he 
points out, is easily available in standard 
elementary textbooks. "We are starting 
projects at school, and mine is astrominy 

hs 


Dr. Atkinson was backed up by the 
Keeper of the Department of Astronomy and 
Geophysics, Science Museum; by the Director 
of a firm that makes branded textiles; and 
by Mr. Richard Church, who finds himself, 
with other well-known authors, frequently 
victimised by the young who seek (without 
pre-paid envelopes for reply) advice on 
literary essays and elocution. Miss Dorothy 
Sayers wrote with feeling of letters coming 
10 her from American and Continental places 
of learning seeking elucidation of her 
theology because the writers have undertaken 
a thesis on her and her works. Mr. Guy 
Kendall intervened to say that two issues 
were being confused, projects at school and 
university theses being different things. 
Surprisingly litle was written—or at any 
rate, printed—from the other side, though 
one Headmistress chided the custodians of 
Museums for nor showing to children, 
" after all a large section of the community,” 
as much patience as the harried father a: 
week-ends. The last word came from the 
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Director of the National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, who wrote: 

"May I suggest to all your schoolboy 
readers that, although copying from one 
book is clearly ' cribbing,’ copying from two 
is ‘research’; and if one can get somebody 
else to do the copying, this becomes a 
' project.' " 


TH IRE have been published of late quite 


a number of school histories, While 
these are of gri interest to the members of 
the communities whose origins and fortunes 
they chronicle, the amount of interest. they 
command outside these spheres must 
naturally vary. Even the mosi parochial of 
them has, to my mind, some historical and 
sociological importance. It is always 
interesting to read of the origin of any well- 
established school, and it is usually instruc- 
tive to read of the life and development of 
that highly individual | establishment—the 
British Publie (or Private) School. 
Leighton Park, Reading, now 60 years 
old, has just published a history of the 
school, and copies are obtainable from the 
Bursar at 15s. 10d, post free. They have 
found in a late member of the staff, Mr. 
S. W. Brown, a lively and devoted. author. 
The book, which is well illustrated. with 
photographs, does not pretend to be more 
than a domestic chronicle, but it should be 
welcomed by the Society of Friends and by 
Leightonians with pride and gratitude. 


4 E x 


HE National Foundation for Educational 

Research has just issued its second 
interim report on the Allocation of Primary 
School Leavers to Courses of Secondary 
Education. The authors are A. F. Watts, 
D. A. Pidgeon and A. Yates, and the report 
is published by Newnes Educational 
Publishing Co. at 3s. 6d. 
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The ; investigators, who carried out 
enquiries in London, Middlesex, and 
Brighton, conclude that coaching for 
intelligence tests in secondary “school 
entrance examinations is both unfair and 
unnecessary. While they do not challenge 


the general fairness and accuracy of this 
type of examination, they find two we: knesses 
in the procedure: the fact that objective 
tests are susceptible to the effects of coach- 
ing, and the difficulty of making fine 
discrimination between children whose 
marks are close to the borderline. | 
Their recommendations are that. judgment 
on the fitness of a child for a particu 
course of secondary education should take 
into account the results of at least. two 
examinations; that additional reliable 
methods of assessment should be employed 
i borderline cases; and tha allocation. to 
d nara n of secondary school should 
ot resuli—as it often. does—in any sharp 
difference in the educational treatment given 


to those who just qualify for a grammar 
school course, and those who just fail to do 
so. Few, I fancy, will quarrel with this, and 
it is to be hoped that the report will carry 


its proper weight in the right quarters. 
* * * 


A CORRESPOND T takes me severely 

to task for my reference to the Scots 
origin of Professor Highet, whose admirable 
book on " The Art of Teaching " I reviewed 
He accuses me of gratuitously 
I hope that the rest 
that this is the 


last month. 
insulting the Professor. 
of my article makes it clear 
last thing I should wish to do. 


Alihough 1 do not know him except 
through his book, I have the greatest 
admiration for the Professor. If he feels 


insulted I can only apologise for 
as a playful remark, but 
n differently con- 


himself 
what was intended 
which seems to have bee 


strued. Perhaps when he learns that my own 
origin is Southern Ireland he may forgive 
me. 


people and events 


Rie INT events have again called public 
ME e basen influence so called 
ail le RE upon the immature—and the 
f vholesome influence they can be. Ht is 
5 VIDEDREN to hear that, at last, something 
more positive is being done than merely 
lamenting the increase of this substitute for 
sound re 


tention to the 


ding. 
Hlbaberbac ue "The Company of New 
(12 8 h a has recently been founded 
ote (Sian sH lace, London, S.N.1.) To 
of (lié c OE prospectus: The purpose 
iie the erties i" New Elizabethans is to 
andan poy ts all reading for children 
SE Riker ie ay time, to combat the influence 
Bud tendine EO woe If the influence of this 
STe ty be = at to be fought, if tastes 
brought to s tor Senet, is better, and 
füsceful s avr on what is worth while, 
of ra and continuous action on the part 
t. SITODR, enlightened and influential 
of the community is essential.” 
ea ces = the Company include: 
omen eius n responsible men and 
eere TO — in the encouragement of a 
Bicndon i ine literature; to bring to the 
BERET weal S teachers and children 
fënt a Ad ing; to further the develop- 
Schoc] Am pss creative powers—The 
exhibiti ociety, to hold an annual 
ition of painting, lettering, lay-out and 
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school magazines, has already been founded 
under the patronage of the Company. 


r * 4 


Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery of 
re-elected chairman of the 
John's School, Leatherhead, 
at the recent annual meeting of the school's 
subscribers. Mr. Ale ander 
| Sir Shenton Thomas were 


Alamein was 


Council of St. 


governors and 
Abel Smith and 
elected joint treasurers. 

Reference at the meeting was made to the 
fact that the school has more boys than ever 
before. Financial stringency, however, is 
making it necessary to restrict the. number 
of places available for sons of the clergy at 
greatly reduced fees. Yet applications have 
greatly increased for these places. 


It is reported that Mr. H. C. A. Gaunt, 


Headmaster of Malvern College, Worcester- 
has announced that he 


shire, since 1937, 

would retire at the end of the summer term, 
1953. Mr. Gaunt is the author of the 
book " Two Exiles,” a lively and valuable 
account. of the problems encountered in 
school management in war-time. 


Mr. Gaunt is fifty- According to the 
Daily Telegraph he contends that fifteen 
years is the maximum time a man should 
remain headmaster of the same school. 
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Fig. 2. The first out- 
of-doors forestage. 


This 
School 


built a forestage 


by James E. Rees and George A. Ladell 


Ov permanent stage at Abbotsholme fills 
one end of the gymnasium. The pro- 
scenium arch is 20 ft. wide, and there is a 
depth of 10 ft. 6 in. from the tabs curtain 
to the cyclorama light pit—in other words 
the cyclorama is much too close to the 
acting area. In front of the tabs there is a 
permanent " Restoration " apron 4 ft. 6 in. 
deep, entered at each end by the usual 
doorway with balcony " box " over it. 

Until 1950 this shallow apron had been 
used in Shakesperian and similar productions 
for street scenes, and even for interiors with 
furniture; but it was painfully cramped, and 
our entrances through one or other of two 
identical doors began to bore us. The chosen 
play for 1950 was Hamlet, and this gave an 
extra fillip to our search for more depth and 
variety. Firstly in considering the grave- 
yard scene, it was necessary to enclose the 
trap on the front edge of the apron for the 
grave. Secondly we needed room for crowds 
outside the curtain, and finally, for the 
battlement scenes we wanted striking height 
somewhere. 

We tackled this problem with the scheme 
illustrated in Fig. 1. Three units 6 ft. square 
were to stand in front of the apron, extend- 
ing far enough to cover the trap, and a flight 
of steps (filched from a classroom), would 
lead down to the floor. On stage right we 
would take the front panel out of the box 
and build a high platform with a staircase 
coming down to the new units. The idea 
worked out very well in practice, except for 
the shortage of materials. 
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Softwood being impossible to obtain, the 
staircase had to be made of scraps and junk, 
while the big 6 ft. square by 3 ft. deep 
rostrum sections were of oak, This was not 
only infernally heavy—it was green. The more 
it shrank, the more it creaked, and hours had 
to be spent in silencing it before cach pro- 
duction. Imperfect as it was, however, our 
demi-fore-stage was invaluable, and served 
us again for Androcles and the Lion and 
Henry V, in its original position. Its final 
appearance was out of doors last summer, 
when it was set up in our Rose Yard for a 
junior play (see Fig. 2). 

Materials remained so scarce, that during 
1951 we made no further attempt to reach 
our ideal of a complete fore-stage in inter- 
changeable sections. This autumn, however, 


Fig. 1. 


The first scheme. 
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the main Production was to be Billy Budd. 
This, with its permanent practical rigging 
and quarterdeck on the picture stage 
demanded a complete fore-stage for the Eres 
deck and cabin scenes. We therefore made 
another attack on the materials problem, and 
went to a second-hand timber firm. From 
them we were able to get 3 in. x 2 in. joists 
and 8 in. x 1 in. boards at 7d. and Is. per 
foot respectively, We replanked our creak- 
ing oak sections—much to the relief of the 
actors—and designed a set of units to fill 
the remaining 14 ft. x 6 ft. space across the 
gymnasium. These units were made in 
smaller sizes and heights than the first three, 
so as to be suitable for rostrums on the 
main stage, staircases, grandstands, etc. Our 
stage is 3 ft. high, but we have a very useful 
outfit of 7 in. blocks, made before the war 
(when tongue-and-groove could be had), 
and the new rostrums were wanted to work 
with these as well. If only the stage had 
been an inch short of 3 fe! But that could 
not be altered, so we decided in the end to 
make some of our rostrums 14 in. high and 
some 22 in. Placed on top of each other 
these built up to the requisite 3 ft, When 
we build staircases it merely means that the 
actors will have to learn to look out for 
the mixed 7 in. and 8 in. steps. 
pos final arrangement of rostrums to form 
complete fore-stage is shown in the 
exploded! view (Fig. 3). The two layers of 
dink ane ae made up from our original 
total " rostrumage," c 
of Steps and ramps, now is: 
3G in. high—3 units, 6 ft. x 6 ft. 
22 in. high—1 unit, 6 ft. x 4 ft. 
= in. high—2 units, 6 ft. x 3 ft. 
22 in, high—2 units, 4 ft. x 3 ft. 
-- Mos high—2 units, 6: ft. x 3 ft. 
some twenty 7 in. blocks and " cheeses ` 


Of various si f 7 2 
a us sizes from ft. x 3 f f 
T t. to : 
Square, 


lusive 


Bis Snown Eeniocni 
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verything was made by the boys, and 
the details of construction for all the rostrum 
units are as shown in the isometric view, 
Fig. 4. The 7 in. blocks which were used in 
construction have solid sides and are rela- 
tiv much heavier; they are covered with 
hessian and are often used for such things 
as walls. Rostrums are usually bolted to 
each other when set up; but for a temporary 
stand they are quite secure without bolting. 

It is no doubt apparent that with this 
outfit some interesting combinations are 
possible, including an Elizabethan apron 
18 ft. wide and 12 ft. deep to stand in front 
of the permanent apron, and various forms 


of arena stage. We have a rough model of 
in. to a foot, which 


possibilities 
production. 


the whole at a scale of } 
helps us to visualise the 
when designing sets for a new 


mao 


ceos 


Fig. 4. 


A School Doctor discusses 


THE DANGERS OF 


GETTING WET 


LL sensible people would agree that get- 

ting wet has its dangers, but when one 
comes to try to collect scientific evidence for 
this one finds that there are many difficulties. 
Usually, besides being exposed to wet and 
cold, there are other factors, such as lack of 
nourishment, possible wounds, or perhaps 
indifferent health before severe exposure. 
Pneumonia is a disease which has several 
causes. The bacteriologists tell us that it is 
caused by the bacillus called the pneumo- 
coccus, but now we know it is also caused by 
several viruses attacking the lobe, more than 
one lobe, or parts of the lobe of the lung. 
Besides the bacterial causes there are many 
contributing factors, such as exposure to 
cold, getting soaked and not drying properly, 
under-nutrition and possibly injury. 
Pneumonia is an example of an acute disease 
where getting wet is a contributing factor. 

The other acute diseases where getting wet 
is a contributing factor are nephritis 
(inflammation of the kidney) and acute 
rheumatism or rheumatic fever. With acute 
rheumatic fever there are risks that the heart 
may be attacked, causing irreparable damage 
in the attack and in relapses. 
"Getting wet" is a contributing factor to 
relapses as well as an acute attack. 

“Getting wet" influences many chronic 
diseases, and of these the most important is 
chronic rheumatism, I am here using the 
word "chronic" in the medical sense of 
being long-lasting, and not according to the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary, which gives its 
vulgar meaning of " bad, intense or severe." 
Different types of rheumatism are 
being recognised, bur fibrositis, arthritis and 
neuritis do seem to be made worse by bad 
weather—so much so that patients often say 
they are quite a good barometer. 

Perhaps we could clarify this subject better 
if we consider what has been aptly called 
“ The Social Pathology of Rheumatic Fever," 
and here I quote freely from a paper in the 


original 


chronic 
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Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
1946, LXVI, 277, by Professor John Ryle, 
my old teacher. He undertook this review 
because of the large housing programmes 
contemplated, and because rheumatic fever 
was one of our most lethal and crippling 
diseases. The fact that now, six years later, 
surgeons are tackling the results of heart 
disease makes their prevention just as impor- 
tant now as then. 


Readers may think that one has gone too 
far in saying rheumatic fever is one of the 
most lethal dis but there are in our 
community approximately — 200,000 with 
rheumatic heart disease, and the annual death 
rate in England and Wales is something in 
the neighbourhood of 16,000. Nearly 100 
per cent. of deaths from heart diseases 
before the age of 40 are the consequence of 
rheumatic carditis. Women are affected 
slightly more often than men. Before the 
war 10 per cent of deaths between five and 
45 were caused by the results of rheumatic 
fever. There is, however, a happier note 
in all this, for in London it is estimated that 
the instances of rheumatic heart 
among children has fallen 
2 per cent to 0.77 per cent between 1926 
and 1937. These figures, of course, agree 
with what we see in hospital—or rather 
confirm the fact that we do not see the large 


number of cases of bad rheumatic fever that 
we did 20 years ago. 


ses, 


diseases 


school from 


Importance of season, climate and geography 


Primary and subsequent attacks of 


rheumatic fever are especially common in 
this country from October to March. 
Certainly on the Continent of America 
rheumatic infection is much more manifest 
the further north one goes. I still have vivid 
recollections of going from Philadelphia, 
where I spent a year in 1927, and where 
rheumatic fever was a fairly common disease, 
to Montreal. There the wards were full of 
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people with most severe rheumatic fever. 
Wes, with severe joint pains, severe infections 
of their pericardium and pleura (which 
are the coverings of the heart and lung) 
and with enormous nodules in the dius I 
did not manage to get equidistant south, 
which would be approximately South 
Carolina, but it is well known that there 
rheumatic fever has none of the Severity 


that i ccasi i 

Aes it occasions in the more northern 

E TAS However, people there are subject 
ate heart. diseases, particularly mitral 


stenosis, which c. 

n osis, which can become so crippling 
cause early death unless it is relieved 

successfully by surgery. 


MM i 
Poverty and rheumatism 


There seems no doubt at all that the gross 
ina eR Rs of the diseases can occur 
lta ee easily in a cold, intemperate 
ana d pee that has much more sun, 
mtorr ren y difficult to. be sure of 
boo Eo. Professor Ryle remarks. in his 
S AT while he was in Madras in 1944 
e M quite a number of cases of 
i rheumatic fever in a single ward in 
mu isl He mentions this because the 
Ind outa: fever in countries like 
Sinale ai Hoj be over-emphasised. The 
pee fg d poverty in many of the working- 

districts of Indian cities are only too 


favour; 
a able for th 

e outbreak miiti 
fever. eak of rheumatic 


AA 1 am trying to make is that 
AES A ae is nor in possession of 
Marcum lae evidence, yet most people 
DAGERS Rar ECCE the social standing of 
Shana oe is their risk of getting 
EHE. x An npressive list of 
thai ES un given who have shown 
fever, Henr tne hand-maiden of rheumatic 
Dér&ons bh eet eee usually means that the 
in damp ho PAN together, that they live 
drying SPURS and have no facilities for 
H en's clothes, 


The effect of 
ee rud M one realise my original 
TET n are many causes working 
Niel ds Mina E hat getting wet and keeping 
that if dnx A only one of the causes, but 
ike figh, * dus her ally is w ing to join in 
eile gs uM trouble will arise. For 
5 Sunc = don Dudley, whose work 
heels i he Navy against diphtheria 
Pubs him the F.R.S. but also laid the 
n Mere a Si present successful attack 
he dea ia de gave an account of 
isolated sh S cone infections in some 
OE B e blamed damp and chill 

n overcrowding for the high 


emperature 
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incidence of throats and rheumatic 
attacks. 

A case has been made out against getting 
wet, but one has not made out a case which 
twelve just men and true might agree is 
100 per cent proven. One has other circum- 
stantial evidence. The high instances of 
respiratory infections in the raw, foggy, 
cold months, and therefore it seems reason- 
able that we should try and imitate in 
winter what happens in summer. There are 
still people who argue about the temperature 
best conducive to absorption of knowledge. 
In America it is considered that 68 degs. is 
a comfortable temperature, and in England 
people have argued that 58 degs. is a 
comfortable temperature, but I always think 
that schoolmasters should remember that 
schoolboys and schoolgirls are sitting down, 
whereas he does get a little movement as 
he goes from desk to blackboard and moves 
about as he is talking. There is, therefore, 
extreme to the other, 
is a comfortable 


sore 


no need to go from one 
to 65 degs 


and 63 deg t 
temperature at which to work. There is no 
need for thermostatic control. Warm- 

animals, like ours Ives, have an 


blooded 
internal combustion engine 
fuel is used to keep our bodies 30 degs. 


40 degs. or even 60 degs. higher than the 
outs le temperature, and our thermostat at 
the base of the brain sees that it is kept 
constantly between 87 degs. and 98.6 degs. 


. and much of our 


Precautions to take 
return to. the special point about 
If a boy has got thoroughly 
wet: for example, if he has been skating and 
has fallen through the ice, it is obvious that 
the sooner he has got warm the better, but 
there is one thing which does need emphasis- 
ing, and that is that as these children are 
liable tọ get pneumonia injections of 
penicillin, or some other suitable antibiotic, 
should be given straight away In other 
words, " Send for medical aid." 

Those of us who have watched a rugger 
between two XVs in the blinding 


But to 
gening wet. 


match 
rain, or even snow, and have stamped our 
feet trying to keep ourselves warm on the 


touch line, have usually felt sorry for the 
boys, but this is mis-spent sympathy, for 
provided that there are adequate facilities 
for changing (this means not only room to 
change but an ample supply of hot water 
and ample facilities for drying clothes) they 
will not suffer. The right temperature at 
which to have a bath is indefinable and will 
certainly raise an argument among sensible 
people, but it probably does not matter how 
hor one has it if afterwards one is brave 
enough to take the plunge into a cold bath. 
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continuing the dangers of getting wet 


This may seem heroic, but it is one of the 
things which impressed me when I went to 
see the Arsenal play football recently. I 
remember members of the team who, after 
they had had their bath, jumped into a cold 
bath. And how fit they looked afterwards! 
I am not maintaining for one instant that 
this is necessary, but it is important that one 
should not have too hot a bath and then go 
out straight away into the cold. The upper 
limit should be 103 degs., which is 5 degs. 
above one's normal temperature. As regards 
drying clothes there are obviously many 
methods. Rugger clothes are probably best 
laundered, but there are obviously shirts and 
shorts which need not be laundered every 
time, and these get dried. The usual method 
is in a drying room where radiation from 
hot pipes is relied upon to dry the clothes, 
and these obviously have to be provided 
with sufficient ventilation to take the water 
vapour away. This is really a technical 
matter on which I do not pretend to be an 
expert. 


Airing Bedding 

Schools should have ample provision for 
getting linen dry and aired. It is impossible, 
of course, to torture it to dryness, but if 
there is a warm current of air ascending 
from the bottom, sheets and blankets, etc., 
will be kept hygienically dry. The difficulty 
is getting mattresses, etc., dry at the beginning 
of term, and schools will vary in the way 
they do this. Some will have a huge fire 
round which the mattresses circulate and are 
turned; others will have airing cupboards 
with slotted shelves so that the mattresses 
are really never allowed to become damp; 
some, to make doubly sure that beds are 
properly aired, will put an electric blanket 
in the beds for half an hour after the bed 
has been made up, just as many people, if 
they have a guest arriving and they are going 
ta be put in a bed which has not been used 
for some days, will load it with hot water 
bottles. These precautions 
are all that are necessary, for we must 
remember that our bodies have the power of 
heating themselves, and that skin is 
better leather than any coat, and will 
certainly keep out any water. 


commonsense 


our 


Beware of these developments 


It would be wrong not to mention the 
chronic diseases, and I quote from the latest 
book of the Medical Disorders of the 
Locomotor System, by Frnest Fletcher, in 
which he says about wet and cold: ” Experi- 
ence gained during the course of the late 
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war has amply confirmed this traditional 
belief that fibrositis can be provoked in an 
apparently fit subject by the direct action of 
cold. It is probably that, as individuals vary 
in their apparent sensitivity to the effects of 
cold, the question of ' conditioning" to low 
temperature is of greater importance in the 
production of a rheumatic response than the 
absolute temperature to which such a body 
is exposed. It may be in this direction that 
the clue to the ‘rheumatic constitution’ 
lies. The general lowering in the temperature 
of the body which results from the effect of 
a cold environment, and which will be 
increased if the skin or clothes are damp, 
is not the only aspect of cold which needs be 
considered. The effect of local cold, 
generally as a draught impinging upon some 
uncovered portion of the body, is also 
recognised as an apparently causative factor 
in some cases of fibrositis.” 

Although this is a guarded statement, it 
is more definite about wet and cold being a 
cause of chronic rheumatism and fibrositis 
than it is about other possible causes such 
as infectious psycho-neurotic disorders and 
injury. We therefore come to the conclusion 
again that wet and cold are allied in reducing 
the. resisiance of the body. 

I think I have said enough to show that 
we must not go from one extreme to the 
other, and remember the words spoken about 
us by the Constable of France in Henry V: 

" Dien de battailes! where have they this 

mettle? 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull, 

On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, 

Killing their fruit with ? 

sodden water, 


A drench for sur-rein'd jades, their barley- 
broth, 


Decoct their cold blood to such valiant 
heat?” 


frown Can 


ee, 


_An electronic method of producing stencils 
direct from photographs has been introduced 
by Roneo, Lid., with their electronic stencil 
machine. The process is similar to that of 
sending pictures by wireless, but this method 
makes finer reproductions possible. Stencils 
can be prepared in a few minutes from orig- 
inal photographs, are placed in the Roneo 
duplicator and duplicated in the usual way. 
Stencils cost 15s. 

The whole process is described in a recent 
Pathe Pictorial news film, 8 mm. copies of 
which are available to schools. This method 
of duplicating has an obvious value to 
schools who produce their own magazines, 
and programmes for sports days, speech days, 
and drama productions. 
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Foreign 
Foods 


News of interesting 
d 4 
new foods and 
equipment seen 
at the recent 
"| ' 
nternational 


Kitchen 


A bonne cuisine fait la bonne digestion 
el la bonne digestion ne fait-elle pas la 
joie de vivre?" 

On this theme three typical Belgian 
women demonstrated and displayed at the 
International Kitchen Exhibition, cooking 
which gives them such a zest to life. Theirs 
was one of the 16 kitchens set up by the 
G is Council in the Festival Hall to. give 
British housewives an opportunity of know- 
ing more about foods of other lands. 
hee erie could fail to be excited and stimu- 

ed by the delicious foods displayed and 
every opportunity was provided for keen 
visitors to question the demonstrators and 
find out how every dish was made. 

Each of the kitchens was equipped with 
the most modern appliances available on our 
xd m ime. markets, but national 
ol s "Aes given to them by touches 
in DNE ane oo as would be found 
E c "us itchens. For example the 
eae : e was draped with gay 
bart 2 La f ittle frills of the same ging- 
bins hi is open shelves holding sauce- 
Botes ced in a Fascinating 
Sige pt ung around the Spanish 

ried spices and unusual 
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vegetables and preserved meats were sus- 
pended from ceilings of some of the kitchens 
from the tern and Southern countries. 
Every kitchen contained mysterious cook- 
ing utensils, serving dishes and table 
appointments from their country. Most 
exquisite Ming ware was used for serving the 
aromatic dishes made by Mrs. Leong from 
Hong Kong, chopsticks were provided for 
tasters. The colour of the 
the vast collection of 


enthusiastic 
kitchens created. by 
curios peculiar to each country was only part 
of the atmosphere. The effect was completed 
by the carefully selected personnel staffing 
each exhibition. 

Craft in the British kitchen was demon- 
strated by three of the Gas Industry s Home 
Service Advisers; the girls in the German 
kitchen were students chosen to represent 
the best of the Domestic Science colleges 
over there for the year. Denmark sent 
some of its best trained staff, whereas 
many other countries was represented. by 
wives of Embassy staff, housewives, ordinary 
and professional cooks. Many were in 
national costume and all had a very inti- 
mate knowledge of the food and habits of 
their countries. although some have been 
resident in London for considerable periods. 


One of the most attractive kitchens was 
the Indonesian one where in addition to the 
women, several male chefs attended to give 
the visitor some of the stories of their food. 
Their unusual combinations of fruits and 
vegetables was the subject of many questions 
and their speedy economical manner of peel- 
ing a fresh pineapple intrigued everyone. A 
glimpse in the Pakistan kitchen must have 
to many an idea of curry. 


prove shattering 
Pakistanis demonstrated the great variety in 
their food and showed that a tin of mixed 
spices labelled curry powder was not the 
means to their cooking. Readily they advised 
keen shoppers where to purchase in this 
country the many different spices character- 
istic of their dishes. It is erroneously often 
thought that. Indian and Pakistani food is 
always very hot with spices. On the con- 
trary spices are added to vary colour and 
flavour but not to completely mask the 
natural taste of the meat, chicken or other 
main part of the recipes. The Pakistani large- 
scale method of cooking rice using meat 
juices to flavour but allowing only sufficient 
liquid to be completely absorbed during 
cooking was new to many observers. 
Apparently the washing of cooked rice 
method is rarely if ever used. On that 
continent the sort of bread used is more 
like the Scottish Oat Cake than our loaf. 
It is a dough made of whole ground flour, 
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how to maintain 


football and hockey 
pitches 


by W. E. Shewell-Cooper, M.B.E. 


HAVE sometimes been called in to advise 

on the upkeep of football and hockey 
pitches as well as cricket grounds, and there 
are real problems here, especially in the 
case of fields that have to be used both for 
summer and winter games. Both soccer and 
rugger take a tremendous toll of turf. The 
playing season is usually long, the games 
have to be played very often during wet con- 
ditions and even sometimes after a frost. 
The broad principles of course which under- 
lie turf production, apply to sports grounds. 
But it is the particular wear and tear which 
makes things so difficult. 

In the case of the football pitch, the poor 
groundsman is expected to have beautiful 
grass throughout the winter months when 
there is little growth, and when the winter 
rains cause a great deal of muddiness. I 
have known football pitches look so bad 
at the end of a season that one would wonder 
if they would ever recover. 

Much can be done in the spring and early 
summer months when the grounds do not 
have to be used for cricket. New grass 
should be sown early in May. For this 
purpose use a good leafy perennial rye-grass 
—there is a pedigree strain known as 5.23 
which is very useful indeed, or one can bu 
the Kent Indigenous. Get the seedsman to 
mix in with this a small quantity of smooth- 
stalked Meadow Grass and an equal quantity 
of Crested Dogs-tail and you have an excel- 
lent mixture for a large football pitch which 
has been almost completely ruined; you want 
1} cwi. of seed. 

Some schools sow the seed on to the 
ground before the end of the playing season 
and thus get it trodden in, but I don't think 
this is a good plan; it is better to sprinkle 
the seed on the surface of the ground in 
May and then to lightly fork it in. After 
all, with any sort of seed it is necessary to 
produce a good seed bed, and I have found 
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that you always get better growth if you 
bury the seeds a little rather than laying 
them on the surface of the ground. After 
sowing, of course, the ground must be 
given about four months’ rest and then the 
grass will grow strongly—it is surprising 
what it will put up with the following 
season. It would pay any school to renovate 
portions of their football pitch cach May 
in the way suggested. : 

It helps greatly if a good fertiliser is used 
at the time of seed sowing or just before. 
One can buy from a good merchant a mixture 
with an analysis of 6 per cent nitrogen and 
10 per cent phosphoric acid. This should 
be applied at the rate of 5 cwt. to the 
acre. For small areas, of course, it may 
be raked in, but when one has to deal with 
a large area it is better to use a peg-harrow 
10 prepare the ground and to mix the ferti- 
liser in with the soil. This work should 
always be followed with a light rolling and 
as a result a nice firm surface will be pro- 
duced for seed sowing. Give another peg- 
harrowing to bury the seed and another light 
rolling, and the whole job has been 
completed. 

Once the seeds are well through the 
ground and when they are about 3 inches 
high, cutting should commence. Some 
groundsmen like to scythe at this time of 
the year, but it is quite good enough to 
use a mower with the blade set at a high 
level. It is a great mistake to cut hard 
in the early stages of the growth of grass. 
Cut high then for the first few times and 
then lower the cutter to about 2 inches, 
so that you can go on cutting until say the 
middle of August as often as necessary, and 
when that date comes, the cutter bar cán be 
lowered again so you start to get the grass 
ready for play. 

Fortunately not all football grounds are 
damaged so seriously, for those that just 
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have maltreatment I would recommend 
routine spiking, so as to aerate the land, and 
this is particularly important in heavy soils 
Sanding also helps and it is usually impor- 
fant in the winter to give the pitch a good 
rolling immediately play tinishes Gand mam 
schools neglect this), for if it should. freeze 
thar night, the soil in iis uneven stare would 
set hard. 

On the whole one has to take a little 
more trouble with a hockey pitch, because 


a rea d i 

really true firm surface is needed. Some 
n the best grounds consist of the Bent 
escue turf, which produce a very lovely 


ER are properly rolled, spiked 
sel d H is the regular rolling of the 
aie " ; es w hich often causes trouble, 

ause the top soil pans and prevents the 
Ai from gening down below. For 
UN, Miehs the spiking machines are 

valuable and one should arrange thar the 
spikes are about 4 inches long. 1 have known 
It necessary in the very wet parts of a hockey 
ground to have to plunge an ordinary d 
ging fork into the soil at every 2 feet in 
order to assist the growth, This is often 
especially necessary around. the goal mouth 
or at the corners, and in what one may 
call the striking circle. 

The moment the hockey season is over the 
well-worn parts should be renovated and 
rad Tiie as advised for football 
could Be e n at the rate of about 2 ounces 
it E uane Fr if quick results are 
e. RE. p ps too if some compound 
A eut a e given and for this purpose 

ve found a good fish fertiliser gives 


excellent results. Remember that your aim 
is to have the grass growing thickly before 
the end of Augus. It is so important to 
get the work in hand early for once 
September has come there is little or nothing 
vou can do to improve matters. j 

It would be wrong of me not to emphasise 
the importance of good drainage. Sometimes 
examining a football pitch which is 
absolutely sodden, one has discovered that 
the soil is quite dry only inches below, 
it is the “ puddling of the earth by the 
football boots which prevents the water 
from seeping down any lower, and it is this 
bad drainage of the top 2 inches that causes 
more trouble than anything else. It is 
worth-while spending money on a 


age system, which in the case of 
15 


when 


always 
good draina 
pitches will probably have to be about 
inches below soil level. There are some 
porous pipes which can be 


grand concrete 
used for the purpose and for good results 
it is necessary to space them out in rows 
about 18 feet apart. 

In addition to the drain pipes regular 
spiking does a tremendous amount of good, 
and there are special units which can be 
purchased for this purpose as an attachment 
to the motor mower. They usually plunge 
their spikes into the soil to a depth of 4 
inches with the result that the surface water 
can get away. Such spiking should be 
carried out twice à week if possible from 
the moment play starts, especially if a wet 
season is experienced. Most people will not 
believe me when I say this but it does make 
all the difference to the school playing field. 


The Best use of Hedges —continuing 


W. E. Shewell-Cooper's article held over from 


There is usually no particular reason why 
rar Mouli not be allowed to grow [00 
ficis : it is about six feet up, then it is 
M pi Took after and it prevents the 
WS ion pie from looking in. Those 
B LEER jon can allow a hedge to go 
wile 4 e eet. If it is more than 4 ft. 

e it undoubtedly is robbing the soil and 


V will be difficult to. grow plants nearby. 
ery often a hedge 3 ft. across. kept well 
trimmed will be all that is 
depends to 
hedge is e 


k necessary. It 
certain extent, of course, if the 


a rgreen, or whether it is necessary 
use edging a i i i ; 
se hedging plants with spines in order 
to keep out sto 

A good ev 


"tes e hedge not only makes 
wen a - vd but a background as 
oak a esas ul, for instance, to have 
EE, n: ge at the back of a herbaceous 
Ae le a foil to roses. It is very 
"yl e eye, however, and so there's 
Sal d be said for it cricket 

: he trouble evergreen is 


around the 
with the 
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last month 


that they are much the most slow growing 
and in these days of everyone wanting to 
get the right effect in the shortest possible 
time, they are not very encouraging. Perhaps 
the quickest of the evergreens in my experi- 
a Pyramidalis Compacta, which 
and almost 


ence is Thuj 
is far cheaper to plant than yew, 
as effective. At the Horticultural Training 
Centre we planted it around our rose t ardens 
and we are very pleased with the results. 
two good rules to be 
in mind when planting. new hedges. 
First, you should never plant nearer than 
2 ft. from the edge of a drive or path. If, 
on the other hand, there's a wire fence, then 
the boundary hedge should be planted 3 ft. 

Bear in mind that the roots of hedg- 
ants spread out about half the height 


There are one or 


borne 


away. 
ing pl 
(continued on next page) 
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that they grow and so if you are going to 
have your hedge 6 ft. high the roots may be 
a nuisance 3 ft. away on either side. 

I like planting in single rows. You get 
a far stronger hedge in the end, even though 
it may not be quite so thick to start with. 
Such hedges are much easier to keep clean 
in the early stages and that is an important 
point. Hawthorns or quicks should be 
planted 12 in. apart; thujas 24 in. apart; 
beeches 18 in. apart; hollies 20 to 24 in. 
apart; privets 15 in. apart; myrobalans 
15 in. and yews 20 to 30 in. apart, depend- 
ing on the size of plants used. Always tell 
vour nurseryman that you want the plants 
to form a head and then he will know what 
to. supply. Ic is usually possible to buy 
these at a cheaper rate than specimens 
needed for planting out on their own. Go 
to a nursery you know and make certain 
that the plants are really well rooted. If 
the specimens, when they arrive, have poor 
roots you are certainly going to have a poor 
hedge. 


Book Reviews 


The Principles of Nutrition for 
Practitioners and Students 


By C. F. Brockington, M.A., M.D., D.P.H. 
( Cantab): London. 


(William Heinemann, Medical Books, Lid. 
1952. Price 15s.) 


UTRITION is an old subject and recent 
1N advances have given it a fresh interest. 
Jacques Cartier, James Lind, Takaki, Eijkman, 
and Gowland Hopkins are men who have 
had as great an influence on mankind by 
improving our knowledge of nutrition as any 
five generals have had by winning battles. 
Civilisation cannot survive unless we pro- 
duce and distribute food. 50,000 new 
mouths have to fed daily from 35,700 million 
acres on the earth. This can be done only 
if we use our scientific knowledge to 
nature. A good example is the increase in 
Canada's acreage of wheat to 27 millions in 
the 1930's from 2.7 in 1841 due chiefly to 
plant genetics and particularly to the use of 
Red Fife which thrives even in the short 
summers of the north. 

There is in this book some hint how every 
one can improve nutrition and, perhaps, what 
is as important, some of the failures of the 
past. For example: " The cold Oslo meal has 
never taken on because it takes too long to 
cai, also that some authorities gave unsatis- 
factory meals, the energy values of mid-day 
meals ranged from 200-600 calories and the 


first-class protein from 1 10. 10 gm. 
Economics are to the fore. A suggested 
diet consisting of 24 articles of food cost 


s. 1ołd. in 1933, 7s. fid. in 1937 and in 
1951 the approximate cost was 13s. 91d. and 


W 


this diet is probably not truly adequate. For 
schools, Dr. Brockington's table on page 78 
should be amplified, and those given by the 
British Medical Association (Report of the 
Committee on Nutrition, 1950) for boys and 
girls aged 13 to 20 added, i.e. :— 


Age Boy Girl 
13 2,860 2,850 
14 3,130 2,800 
15 3,400 2,600 
16 3,560 2,500 
17 3,620 2,500 
18 3,580 2,500 
19 3,360 2,500 
20 3,000 2,500 


Apart from this criticism, there is little to 
comment on the book except perhaps that the 
value of vegetables as a source of iron is not 
stressed. 

The price of adequate nutrition is constant 
reviews of our diets and realising that the 


harvest is our business as well as the 
farmers’. R.E:S: 
Philip's Elementary Atlas 
G. Goodall (Ed.) 

225 x 28 cm. XIL + 40 4 12 (index) pp. 
London: George Philip & Son, Ltd. 1952 
(91st edition). 4s. 9d. 

HIS Elementary Atlas, intended for use 
in Primary and Secondary Modern 


Schools, has now achieved its 91st edigion— 
a fact which speaks for itself. 

The introductory page, with its aerial 
photograph and section of a six-inch map 
of the same region, affords many interesting 
exercises of correlation, There are the usual 
statistics, maps on population, production, 
rainfall and vegetation with climatic graphs. 

Apart from a quite comprehensive final 
index, the remainder of the atlas covers a 
series of 40 coloured plates, containing over 
90 maps. Although an adequate number of 
political maps are given, the emphasis 
throughout is on the physical basis and 
using a clever colour grading of subtle tones 
for the layer colouring, without an emphasis 
on the intervening colour lines, the editor 
has succeeded in conveyin a visual 
impression of relief. The British Isles are 
portrayed in six pages. Also included is a 
large-scale map of the N.E. United States 
and Basin of the St. Lawrence. 


The Coronation: School Holidays 


With the approval of Her Majesty the 
Queen, the Minister of Education suggested 
to Local Education Authorities and School 
Governors that they might mark the occasion 
of the Coronation by giving their schools a 
special holiday. It is left to Authorities and 
Governors to decide their own arrangements, 
but Local Authorities will be able to give 
up to three days holiday to maintained 
schools at Coronation time over and above 
the holidays normally allowed : 
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en now there is too much T.B. and I 
saw a large number of small patients in 
the famous ” Children's Castle” in this town, 
both Lapp and Finn. 
conditioning is a “ must ^ in cold countries, 
as well as hot. 


It would seem that air- 


Rantavitikka school across the Kemi River 
was, | thought, even more beautiful. than 
Katarajannan school in the Porokatu and it 
does great credit to the architect, Salokannen. 
The head teacher, Mr. Niilo Vesikko was 
doing his spell of duty out at the 


school 


«a se Tals i i 

camp by ke Talastenlampi while I was 
^s Rovaniemi. l visited him out there and 
ound it to consist. of permanent wooden 


buildings. Those teachers who volunteer to 
spend two weeks in the camp, receive food, 
accommodation and the equivalent of £1 a 
day for expenses. 

Many of the schools of Finland are used 
during the summer months by the Finnish 
Youth Hostels’ Association as " vandrarhem.” 
The school in Porokatu is one of these. 
Classrooms are converted into dormitories 
and the caretaker, who lives amicably with 
the teachers in the flats opposite, acts as 
warden. Conditions for membership of the 


After 5@ years the... 
CRITTALL 


Special Features 


Comple bi 
Pk Complete hotplate for Boiling and 
Simmering. 


K Extra large ovens, 


$ Rapid flexibility of oven temper- 


atures, 
No special utensils necessary. 
Super-clean finish. 


Unbreakable steel drop-down doors. 


+ + + 


Accessible flue-ways. 


* A 6 0' Range 


CRITTALL KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
22 24 Buckingham Palace Road, London, s.W.1 


Management, 


January, 1953 


SOLID 


Finnish Y.H.A. are indulgent, and motorists 
may use the hostels. I saw quite a large 
number of cars parked in the playground of 
the school. 

In the country districts like this, few 
schools have walls or fences round them, 
but the playgrounds merge gently into the 
nearby forest. I thought this quite delight- 
ful, and envy the Finns for their abundant 
" lebensraum." Reindeer constantly came 
out of the wilderness to examine the new 
buildings in Porokatu. 

Since my return to England I have visited 
a few of our post-war schools in Birmingham, 
anxious to find out how they compared with 
those I saw in Finland. Generally, I feel 
happy about the results of this research, 
except in one thing, we do not seem to pay 
the same attention to acoustics as do the 
ns, and indeed Scandinavians generally. 
Most of their new schools have perforated 
acoustic-board ceilings in both classroom and 
corridor, and the effect is astonishing. In 
one school abroad a schools’ inspector rushed 
down a corridor towards me shouting at 
the top of his voice to demonstrate how 
noise could be dissipated immediately. No 
nerve-racking echo fell on my ears. I felt 
that I should like to teach in such a place. 


FUEL RANGE 


still the most economical 


as illustrated caters for 200 persons using 


7 Ib. of coal per hour (3s. 4d. per day). 
Fuels such as coke, anthracite, phurnacite, etc., not necessary. 


CO. (1950) LTD. 
Tel: TATe Gallery 0283 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate: 3s. A line 
extra. 


inch. 


per line, minimum three lines. 
averages seven words. Box numbers Is. 
Display Panels £1 10s. 
Instructions and copy should reach * School 
Management" office, 18/20, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not later than the 18th 


per single column 


of the previous month—publication being on the 

fifth, 

When replying to advertisers, please mention 
“School and College Management.” 


SCHOLARSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT 


HUYTON COLLEGE, 
HE 


place in 


EAR LIVERPOOL 


Scholarship Examination will rahe 


March, 1953, 


£00 per 


annual 


Scholarships up to 


the value of annum will be awarded to 


airls between the aves of 10} and 14} sears on 
March d, 1933 These are only open to mri 
who intend. to be boarders Last date of entry 
February 2. For further particulars apply to the 
Secretary The Scholarships can be held at 
Huyton, or at the Iunior. branch of the School. 


now in. Westmorland 


PREMISES FOR SALE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(mes 

J and Day) established in ma 
ra mansion, Substantial i 
Ihng. Apply Watkin & Watkin, Renee (Ch 


Mor and at “Tout 


Leme 


profit 


FOR SALE 


APPROVED CORONATION SOUVENIRS 
P' ASTIO MUGS, BREAKERS and LANKARDS. 


lad 1 
[PLI 


Studie Sp 


wath multi cota decorati 
Necommeodation: R 


NOW 


G LODGE & CO, LTD, RUXLEY, CLAY 
P. GATE, Syv. Tel: W Specialise in the 
all Field I Gymnastic 


ind. MOE 


Culture 


nanutacture of 


Equipment af ANN specications. 


Wlankennes, 


VUNDRY Calender Sheetinz-. 
L rolleyes, Boxes, Hampers. Starch, ete 
Harron ie cnppbere of o everything for your 
1 WOR HATTON & SONS. LED 

I8 Lanmer Road. Londen, Wot! 
pr! wate earns es s 
n M Ina vive "nn 
en rct 1 " 


FOR SALE (continued) 


qoos. Tabh I4 i Fa 
Assemb S act "TEE "11 
INTEREUSION, 1 f teres 
the markets Neve ^ i 
Rer pred, resists a (a ' 
Wide a range, ENLALD patterns. da ROLLS 
ati Ul Mest econonncal INITEREFUSIGON 


Uy, Pig, Sd. c Tom hü Sua. i 
kt 


bulk 
Paper Co, 


n, d! 


supplies 


Burning 


TENNIS COURTS 


Rano gu FERC Cams av an 
ehng t (bo nema binnnen 
past, many of which have been 
tee recently reduced. RESITICO, 
Specialista, 25 Terman 
Kessel, Fastbontne 


TEAKWOOD SEATS 
for 
SCHOOL GROUNDS 


Single seats for 
REMEMBRANCE, PRESENTATION 
OR COMMEMORATION 
with Carved Inscription or Engraved Plate 


BARLOW, TYRIE & CO. 
96 WOODHOUSE ROAD, 
LEYTONSTONE, LONDON, E.II 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP | 


All new Books available on day of 

publication. Secondhand and rare 

Books on every subject. Stock of over 
3 million volumes. 

Subscriptions taken for British, 
American and Continental Magazines. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, | 

LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) — 3k Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


“ QCHOOL AND COLLEGE MANAGEMENT," 
published on the fifth day of every month, 
can be obtained directly from Drury Press, 18-20 


York Buildings, Adelphi, 
phone: TRAfalgar 1388), 
newsagent. ls. fd. per 


London, W.C.2 (Tele- 
or by order from any 


copy, or 18s. yearly, post 
free 
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CORONATION DECORATIONS 


RE 
S Do & BLUE BRILLIANT METALLIC PAPER ON ROLLS 
ide x 12 yds. long, 12 - per Roll; 20° wide x 50 yds. long, 40 - per Roll. 


m WALL PLAQUE SHIELDS 
ounted on Strawboard with H for fixing : 
— a it anger for fixing : 
i lien ARMS, size 12” x 8, I5- per dozen, 144 - per gross. 
-ROYAL RE, size 12° x 8, I5 - per dozen, 144- per gross. 
size 10° x 10", 19- per dozen, 180- per gross. 


RED 
s x HAE & BLUE WEATHERPROOF PLASTIC STREAMERS 
ants, size 8' x 12” sewn on tape 20 ft. long, 3 6 each ; 3 - each for 
dozen lots; 2 9d. each for gross lots. 


. . BEST QUALITY PAPER FLAGS 
Size 6!" x 41^ on 10!” sti 
^ i |" stick, I5 - per gross; lO-gross lots, 12- per gross. 


CRÉP 
EE pus twice suitable for Window Display, Decorations 
` anufacturing purposes. 35- per gross assorted colours. 


ALLAN'S 37 FARRINGDON STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 Phone: CEN 5947 


à that is just what they are, these sheets 
and pillow cases: the pride of Matron and Staff 
in Schools, Colleges and Sanatoria throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

^ Matron's Pride” cotton sheets and pillow cases 
are supplied direct by the actual manufacturers 
and are produced by the most modern 
machinery in the country. 

Long life is assured if you specify 
“ Matron's Pride." 

[LL AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — | 
(AND YOU CAN * BEEWYSE" IN EVERY 


DEPARTMENT.) 
quiries for ALL TEXTILES to the 
f 'Matron's Pride." 


Send your en 
manufacturers 0 


BLACKWELL, YOUNG & CO. LTD. 
Textile Manufacturers 
Exchange House, Old Change, London. E.C.4 
Telephone: City 4841-2-3 
(Private Branch Exchange to all Depts ) 


21 Major Street, Manchester, | 
Manchester Central 3856 


Telephone 


M, 
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AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICE 
TARTAN BRAND 


—Ask Murray's for their Weekly Price 


List of Ocean Fresh or Quick Chilled Fish 
and details of their special service for 
Individual Diets... 


REGULAR SUPPLIES DELIVERED 
DIRECT FROM PORT TO PLATE. 


MURRAY'S (crimssy) LTD. Fish Docks - GRIMSBY 


Phone: 55895 Grams: TARTAN, GRIMSBY 


Q yeast nns 
SZ} 


(most schools have one) 
estetner ? 


fetner make 
| Model whi 


In the Classroom: Study Groups: Administration: 
"ocan have per "m Pupils a 1 fermes ane 
i NC ONES P EE pes et prepare they papers for internal 
Have you seen “Gestetner in Education "7 h (nd rep . werk comfetently 
i f j ] is interestin: i n illustrated ind pakiy dupli 
Write for your copy of th g " inris HE uy dun 


booklet which shows how the duplicator EI s 
helps out with school routine. olaren 


GESTETNFR LIMITED * ALDWYCH HOUSE LONDON W.C2 : HOLBORN 8700 


vattonal M del 
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Soup-to-Sweet 


Service... 


THE SYMINGTON'S RANGE Of 
catering packs offers you a delicious 
variety of excellence. Symington's 
have been makers of I erade foods 
for 125 years, and are particularly 
proud of their soup-to-sweet service 
for caterers. 


Symington's delicious Soups are 
backed in all popular varieties : 
omato — Oxtail i Celery 
Mock Turtle, G Lentil. 
Mulligatawny. Pea. White Vegetable, 
Hare. Here are rich appetising 
varieties to please every palate... the 
finest start to any meal. 
Symington's Clear Soup Concentrate 


is available in bottles to serve 42 or 

85 portions. 

S; 

d Gravy adds an extra piquancy — 
nd irresistible *eat-me' to any meat 

dish. z 

Symi ^ 

ane S Custard . . . so rich. so 

wee so golden yellow, flatters any 

t course tempts every appetite. 


January, [953 


be sure that everyone will enjoy 
acchino's biscuits — They are 
aste lovely and are the 
cchino's to make 


You can 
delicious F 
they t 

Insist on Fa 
Hurray for Teacher... 


delightful 
best quality 
the perfect party 


who bought us 
facchines 
BISCUITS 


for our Coronation Pory 


Our representative will be pleased to call 
and discuss your Coronation Party 
FACCHINO'S BISCUITS LTD. 


problems 
- WARD END * BIRMINGHAM 8 


for your order list are: 


Other Symington's ‘musts’ 
Granulated Gravy 


For main dishes — Aspic Jelly. 
Improver, Prepared Pea Flour. For sweet d shes — 
Blancmange. Cornflour. We regret that our Jelly 
Crystals and Table Creams are still only occasionally 


“by Symington’s 


P.S. Would you care for samples of any Symington a 
products? We would be delighted to supply you with 
these and invite you to write to us. 

X. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD. (Dept. C23 
MARKET H ARBOROUGIHT LEICEST ERSHIRE 


Why is 
Marmite 

used in 

School 
Meals? 


2 Because, in addition to the 
) nutritional value of Marmite 
as a source of the B, vitamins, 
the appetising flavour that it 
adds to many meat and savoury 
dishes is particularly popular 
with children. 

Marmite makes an excellent 
stock for soups and is used ex- 
tensively for gravies in school 
meals. Marmite dripping is 
made by stirring Marmite into 
hot dripping from the roast, or 
into fat rendered down ; spread 
on hot toast this is a favourite 


with many children. 


MARMITE 


yeast extract 
contains 


RIBOFLAVIN (vitamin By) 1.5 mg. per oz 
NIACIN (nicotinic acid) 16.5 mg. per oz 


Literature on request 


Special quotation for school 
supplies on application 


THE MARMITE FOOD EXTRACT CO. LTD. 
35 Seething Lane, London, E.C.3 


Ed 530! 


CORONATION 
SOUVENIRS 


RED FELT PENNANTS 
Pennants 14} inches long. Can 
be supplied complete with staffs or 

with three eyelets for fixing. 


DRIP AND TABLE MATS 


All enquiries to 


PLIADEK LTD. 


Baildon - - Yorkshire 


for cycle parking that is 
simple, orderly and. 

.... maintenance free — 
7 rie 


Mar EUR 
TNR : 
|e LAS 


reinforced concrete 


BICYCLE BLOCKS & SHED UNITS 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LT 
CLIFFORDS INN. Tel. HOL 2916. LONDON, E.C.4 
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sent NON for d 


PARKEH By NDE 
R 3 Abigo xry 


BROAD SIREET Biens 
LONDON Ie Grosvenor Pla 
MANCHESTER: 16. Jobn Dalton St. N 


Cy Canteen Equipment 


\ehurch Ltd) there is 
ai Canteen Equip- 
t eben ME products 

in keeping with the 
ed company 


NA KINO CHAIN 


O Sican sinus 


n why net eal 


For School Use 


Although supplies are difficult the best 
rules are made and will continue to be 
made from real boxwood for which 
cite is no satisfactory alternative. 
ae ae have been used for cheaper 
i es, but no other wood has been 
und to equal boxwood for making 

: a well finished and accurate rule. 
A gted half a century we have been making 
quality Boxwood Rules, noted for their 


GEORGE STREET 
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SUPERIOR 


BALSALL HEATH 


Also manufacturers and original patentees o 


* OBTAINABLE FROM ALL SCHO 


HELIX (Regd. Trade Mark) 
BOXWOOD RULES 


il 


FINISH ano 
CLEAR CUT ACCURATE MARKING 


CAN BE SUPPLIED WITH MARKINGS SUITABLE FOR ALL GRADES 


The UNIVERSAL. WOODWORKING Co. Ltd. 


BIRMINGHAM, 12 


f the Helix Compass 


OL CONTRACTORS 
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Catering? Rely on 


FOSTER CLARK'S 


quality products 


E 
—À 
E, [ul 


For more than 60 years the quality, 
goodness and honest value of Foster 
Clark's food products have been recog- 
nised by caterers. Specially packed in bulk 
to simplify ordering, Foster Clark's 
famous products can always be relied on. 

Our price list will give 
you all details of bulk quantities. 
Write now! 


FOSTER CLARK'S many fine products include: 


CUSTARD POWDER (7 Ib. bags) BL ANCMANGE 
Strawberry (7 Ib, 
bags), CORNEEOUR (7 lb, bags), POWDERED SOUPS 
AND 30esECOND solr MIN: Tomato, Oxtail, Kid- 
ney, Celery. Green Pea (5 [b tins). GRAVET: the 
complete gravy powder (5 Ib. tins), suvis — the 


powprr> Raspherry. Vanill 


perfect meat and vegetable extract (7 Ib. tins). 
GRAVY BROWSING: (61 A. 07. bottles). 


FOSTER CLARK LTD 


MAIDSTONE - KENT Telephone Maidstone 2255 


NEPTUNE caciemenr 
= 


ep 
| 
| eS. | 
(SCHOOL BED. 


Our products include Beds of all types, 
Chests of Drawers, Linen Trolleys, Food 


) 
and Serving Trolleys, Storage Bins and (os 
Cupboards, Lockers etc. 


HOSKINS & SON, LTD. 


Upper Trinity Street, Birmingham, 9. CON 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD. 
TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


MENS cu 


We stock high-class 


po tools for all trades, 
Res woodworkers, engin- 
eers, etc. Also mod- 


ern motorised mach- 
inery. 


Please send us your 


FA enquiries. 
| Sl A 


a Illustrated leaflet of tech- 
nical tools and machinery 
bost free on request. 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD. 
341-345, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.I, 
Telephone: CLERKENWELL 8301 (Ten Lines) 
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FOLD-FLAT CHAIRS 


for 


CLASS-ROOM - DINING HALL 
STUDY 


Stoutly constructed in hardwood throughout 
and polished natural colour. Folds flat into 


35° x 18° x Ii" for stacking and can easily 
be transported from room to room. 


STRONG e DURABLE e CHEAP 


| 


l 
| JAMES FARQUHARSON & SONS LZ 


CATERING ‘CONTRACTORS FOR OVER 
Telephone: ELGAR 4080 


P 
ARK PARADE, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.!0 


LIGHT FOR 


This fitti : 
s fitting complies with the latest 


rec x T > "3 ï TH 
ommendations of the Education Authorities 


Tt 
his Crompton Lighting fitting No. AR 1531 satisfies fully the 


down in the Statutory 


requireme : 
Iuirements on lighting in School Premises laid 
1951 Edition? 


l 

Con No. 1753 Education, England and Wales 
s more to be said fori Iis smeoth opal plastic diffuser ensures 

price is most reasonable 

tintin, H 

details” 


" brightness 
1,000 foot 
e visible 


comfy 
Lik Mfortable brightness with high efficiency. Hs 
e ever r r T 
house ery Crompton fitting it is simple to instal and ma 
"oun $ 5 s 
in 80 watt $f fluorescent imp. May we send full 


Switch to (rompton 


Crom FOR THE LATEST IN LIGHTING 
T PTON PARKINSON LTD. - CROMPTON HOUSE ALDWYCH - LONDON W.C.2 


telephone 
Me CHAncery 3333 Telegrams — Crombark. Estrand. London 


LI 
} 


n 
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the Greatest Name in Cotton 


For over 150 years the name of Horrockses 
has stood for quality. All over the 
world their fabrics have brought prestige 
to that illustrious name . . . which is 
much ... and goodwill to their country 


of origin . . . which is mote. 


Sheets, Pillowcases, Towels, Dress 
Goods, F urnishings, F lannelettes, 
Wincettes, Shirtings, ete. 


February, 195 3 


Vol. r3. No. 2. One Shilling and Sixpence 


eae you hope! 


A clean look is not enough. 
You have germs to contend with! 
Cross-infection from one child 


2 others is a serious problem in 


school feeding... Make all erting utensils 


clean and safe when washing-up 
by following out the 


DEOSAN ROUTINE 


A new standard of cleanliness! 


A ve safeguard of health! 


The routine is simple. easy and pleasant 
for workers to operate, in small school or 
large. We'll gladly send details on request. 


DEOSAN LIMITED Catering Hygiene Duvision, 


345 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.I 
(One cf the Milton Group of Companies.) 


Fut Glass Honours 


IN FURNITURE 


The wood and light alloy furniture you see above is 
a fine example of E.S.A. modernity in design. But 
whether it is a case of using new materials or develop- 
ing existing ones, E.S.A. has the answer to this vital 
question of furniture and fittings—in the class room, 
the art department, science laboratory and gymnasium. 
For over three quarters of a century, E.S.A. furniture 


has passed every test . . . with honours. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


Esavian House, 181 High Holborn, London, W.C.l. Tel: Holborn 9116 
10! Wellington Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel : Central 2369 
Esavian Works, Stevenage, Herts. Tel: Stevenage 500 
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For over forty years the 


Jackson Electric Stove Co. Ltd. 


s 


D d»? have been 
[e^ 
Specialists in large scale 


co Electric Cooking Equipment. 
Consult us for 
P individual items or 
vt 
Q complete installations, 
CA. 


whether you are cooking for 


Css two or two thousand. 
^ 


for 
© BOILING PANS 
large scale © CHEFS’ RANGES 
Electric * FISH FRYERS 
* HOT CUPBOARDS 
Cooking Equipment © PASTRY OVENS 


* ROASTING OVENS 
* STEAMING OVENS 
* GRILLS 
© URNS 


THE JACKSON ELECTRIC STOVE CO LTD., 143 SLOANE STREET. LONDON. sw. e COOKERS 


€ new Catering feck 


CONTAINS THE SAME QUANTITY OF WEETABIX 
AS 12 ORDINARY 


pone AN |. 2-DOZEN PACKETS 


» "coss 
^ Mess. 


| The saving effected by eliminating I2 
separate packing processes has made it 
possible to offer 2 gross of Weetabix 
in the Catering Pack, for considerably 
less than the same quantity in the 
ordinary large size packets, and—a 
- really worthwhile economy — carriage 
Ec tis suat is paid on every order of 3 or more 
ge Ih 7 Catering Packs. 


ES Children are so fond of Wectabix, 
PR the pure malt-enriched 
T cat is so good for them that 

n ideal for school meals. If you 
e not already using it, write to us 
Or a Free Sample—remember there 
are dozens of different ways of 
ing Weetabix. ] nd 


eetabix 


MORE THAN A BREAKFAST FOOD 


E YOUR USUAL SUPPLIER FOR THE CATERING PACK 
EETABIX LIMITED . BURTON LATIMER - NORTHANTS 
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SCHOOL FEES 
REMISSION SCHEME 


For 26 years this scheme 
arranged by us has coped 
successfully with the problem 
of remitting fees when pupils 
are absent. Most I.A.P.S. 
and Public Schools number- 
ing over 1,500 have been 
using this scheme for many 
years. It is now an insti- 
tution and up to date 
claims amounting to over 
£1,500,000 have been paid. 


THE SCHOOLS 
COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY 


Specially designed by us to 
suit the requirements of 
schools in the light of experi- 
ence over 20 years. Com- 
bines all essential school 
insurances such as Fire, Bur- 
glary, Employer’s Liability, 
Legal Liability and Loss 
of Profits in one document. 
It costs less to insure this 
way and the protection 
granted is much wider. 


HOLMWOODS & BACK 
& MANSON LTD. (Gigors 


EPARTMENT 
Bell Street, Reigate, Surrey. 
And at Lloyd's. Tel.: Reigate 
3386-8 
London Office: 


85 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 4471 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT PLAN 


for the provision of fees at Preparatory 
and Public Schools, Universities, etc. 
This plan has been arranged to lighten 
the burden of school fees for parents 
who pay out of income and to ensure 
fees for the full period of a child's 
education. 


The advantages to the Parent are:- 

1. SPREAD-OVER OF PAYMENTS 
The cost is spread from the incep- 
tion of the policy until the child 
leaves school or univ ersity. 


2. LOWER COST AND MORE 
SECURITY 

The total cost of a child's educa- 
tion is less, even though, should 
the parent die, no further premiums 
are needed and the payment of fees 
Is guaranteed. 

3. INCOME TAX RELIEF 


is granted on payments made by 
the parent. 


THE SINGLE 
PAYMENT PLAN 


By which the School Fees can be assured 
by a single capital sum paid in advance, 
either before the child goes to school or 
during the child's school career. 


The advantages of this Plan are:- 

1. LOWER INITIAL COST 
The capital sum required is less 
than the actual fees, 

2. SECURITY 


The termly payments are of 
guaranteed amounts, and cannot 
be affected by capital depreciation. 
The Plan can either be operated by the 


School or individual Bonds can be 
arranged for parents. 


For fuller information apply to :- 


THE LA.P.S. TRUST 


85 Gracechurch St, London, E.C.3 
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Purposes. 


* Released now for the first 


HERCULES 
VITRIFIED 


Famous for 50 years as 
the superior Vitrified 
pottery for Catering 


time since the war. 


* Highly resistant to hard 
wear, therefore very 


economical. 


* Produced ina large variety 
of pleasing shapes for re- 


fined or rough service. 


* BADGING, CRESTING 
OR DECORATION 
available in very attract- 


ive colours. 


HERCULES 


VITRIFIED 


Main Distributors of Hercules Vitrified 


151-153 DENMARK HILL, LONDON, S.E.5 


Telephone: BRIxton 6868-9 
Write for Illustrated Price List 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT... 
... BY BETTER LIGHT 


G.V.D. stands for all that is best in lighting, i.e., for light 
that is glareless, shadowless and evenly diffused, and for s 
producing this in the most efficient, effective and economical z 
manner. 


The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a means to an end, 
namely, to enable you to see your surroundings clearly and 
comfortably, and not just to see how many lamps and fittings 
we can persuade you to use. 


Many people have a mistaken idea that the more artificial 
light one has the better one can see —so one can, momen- 
tarily, as one can with a magnifying glass: but if we use this 
continuously we shall soon lose the power to see normally 
without it. Therefore, let us use no more artificial light than 
is necessary for clear and comfortable vision 

What is wanted is not light with a kick to it, but rather light that is cool and soft on the 
eye, while still enabling us to see everything clearly. 


How many of us, now wearing glasses, would love to be able to dispense with them —yet 
more of them than ever are being worn today. 


WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, 


and it is interesting to note that the French Government, after long and thorough 
research, has prohibited its use in schools. 


Among the places where good lighting is most vital are the home, the nursery, and 
the school, for the eyes of the young are not fully mature and are less able to resist the 
harm that may be done by wrongly applied artificial lighting. 


The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple application of the G.V.D. 
SYSTEM. This fitting could light a room perfectly up to about 300 square feet in area 
and up to about 9 ft. 6 in. high, and the larger size will light up to 500 or 600 square 
feet, enabling you to sit in perfect comfort in any corner of the room. 


The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the G.V.D. 
LIGHTING SYSTEM :— 


War Office; Ministry of Works; Air Ministry; London County Council ; 
Civil Service National Whitley Council; National Dock Labour Board: London 
\ Chamber of Commerce; Savoy Chapel; Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd.; Trinidad 
| Leaseholds Lid.; Regent Oil Co. Ltd.; De Haviland Aircraft. Co. Ltd.; 
D. Napier & Son Ltd.; Leyland Motors Ltd. ; Express Dairy Co. Ltd.; 
Imperial, Chemical Industries; Liverpool University: Magdalene College. 
Cambridge ; Ridley Hall, Cambridge; ^ Cheltenham College ; Hereford 
Cathedral School; the new Birkbeck College; Cerehos Ltd.: ° Shipbuilding 
Conference ; Spirella House; W. H. Jones and Co. (London) Lid. : Wallboard 
Merchants Association of the U.K.: Millers’ Timber Trust Cb Lad » Faler 
and Faber Ltd.; Legal and General Assurance Society Ltd.; Cop : ores 
Lid.; Wolfe & Hollander Ltd. ; English-Speaking Union = Coal Utilis »" n 
Council; Brompton Oratory; The Polygon Hotel Southai a Bagni ar 
Lawes dals He Sania Luic !, Southampton; Saqui and 
1 a3 Ltd. : Incorporated Institute of. 
British Decorators; Museum of Antiquities, Amman; Phaid P a 
New Health Club; Claridges ] qun Pres Lid. 


Hotel: Susan Smal, 7 "en's C 
Institution of Naval Architects; The London Ferd pO Vr M 


London Health Centre Ltd. 7 and all branches of the 


Cope’ 


For further particulars please apply to the following address: 


——————————V——— 

G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 

——— 
29b Torrington Square, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone - - 
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KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
In a Famous Public School 


Bartletts are actual manufacturers of 
all types of Food Service Equipment 
and specialise in complete kitchen 
installations for Schools, Hospitals, 
Hotels and Factory Canteens. Write 
for descriptive literature. 


G.F. E. BARTLETT & SON, LTD 


BELL STREET, LONDON, N.W. 1. Telephone PADDINGTON 8222 S.B. 38 
BIRMINGHAM: 12, Whitmore Road. Tel. Victoria 1615 MANCHESTER: 530, Stretford Road. Tel. Trafford Park 0288 
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Designed for distinction 


~ 


Industrial and Commercial Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 155 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Member of the A.E.l. Group of Compan ies and branches 
LE!43 
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For gentler whiter washing 


Eclipse 


HEDLEY'S QUICK RINSING, MEDIUM TITRE LAUNDRY SOAP 


A built soap 
that needs no mixing 
Maybe you do your laundering in a small 
Way, in the scullery tub, or in a big way, 
in a full-size washwheel. In either case, 
the soap to use is Eclipse. 

Eclipse is a “built” soap, and needs no 
Preliminary mixing or emulsifying. Being 
a medium titre soap it rinses out quickly 
and thoroughly. It can be used at high 


temperatures for white work, and at rela- 
temperatures for coloured 
cotton goods. Results? First rate! And 
it’s kind—really kind—to your linen. 


tively low 


In over a hundred years, Hedley’s have 
developed a wide range of detergents. 
There is a Hedley 
product for every job. 
Why not write in for 
details ? 


THOMAS HEDLEY & CO. LIMITED, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
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` Oh dear!... 
what ever 


can be done 


about 1t? 


One little boy sneezes — the next little boy sneezes and the next — 
and round the school it goes. One little sneeze can lay low the 
great Headmaster himself. What a waste of time, what an upsetting 
of well-planned routine! And colds are nothing compared with 
the risk of epidemics of, say, mumps and whooping cough, and 
skin infection too. 

What can be done about it? Must a sneeze go round the school? 

The Izal Service for School Hygiene can contribute much towards 
reducing the spread of infection. Germs carried by infected children 
can be transferred to others by droplet infection. by dust, and by 
contagion. The surest way to reduce the risk of infection spreading 
is to see that every place where children walk and play. and the 
very air they breathe, is kept as germ-free as possible. 

Get in touch with Newton Chambers & Company I 
arrange for a specialist to call and discuss how the 
can be planned to fit your special needs. 


Amited and 
Izal Service 


$ THE IZAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOL HYGIENE 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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DODDS o k UU UK 


For Cleaning Up 


STER GEN E is soapless and a 


wonderful grease remover. A teaspoon- 
ful in a bucket of water is enough 
for general cleaning, so it is truly 
economical. 


DOMESTOS is a hypochlorite 


with all the disinfectant properties 
which would be expected of a product 
twenty times stronger than carbolic 
acid. Very small quantities are 
sufficient to ensure scrupulous clean- 


liness —particularly in lavatories 
and toilets. 


When Domestos and Stergene are made 


available other cleansing materials are 
unnecessary. Domestos and Stergene 
between them fulfil every cleansing need 
from dish washing in the canteen (and 
how china sparkles when washed with 


Stergene) to swabbing factory floors. 


DOMESTOS and STERGENE 


MAKE LIFE CLEANER 


Full particulars about Domestos and Stergene can be obtained from 


DOMESTOS LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, COLLEGE WORKS, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 6. 
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people and events 


D* RALPH MOORE, Headmaster of 

Harrow School 19-12, 
January 10. When he accepted the Head- 
mastership of Harrow he was Headmaster 
of Bristol Grammar School and only thirty- 
six, Dr. Moore was one of the few 
masters of Public Schools 
themselves Public School boys 
Wolverhampton Grammar School. 


since died on 


head- 
who were not 


he went to 


. School reports, eighty years old, were 
found when repairs were being undertaken 
in some old school buildings at Mistley, 
Essex It was obvious that they had been 

posted " through a crack in the floor by 


some : à É 
me boys who were determined that their 


parents should not see them. 


Mr. Erie Shipton—" Everest Shipton " 
has accepted the post of Warden at the 
Outward Bound Mountain School, Eskdale, 
mbenn, Mr. Shipton, who was born in 
1907, was himself at Beaumont House 
School, Hertfordshire, and at Aston Clinton, 
Buckinghamshire. During the last war Mr. 
Shipton served in the Indian Army and was, 
for a time, an instructor at the Officers 
Training School, Belgaum. 

The League of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire, 124 Belgrave Road, London, 
SNP. is inviting applications from teachers 
in all types of schools who wish to exchange 
year with teachers in Canadian 


lor one 
schools. 


A recent report of the Derbyshire museum 
service—responsible for the mechanical aids 
in the. county's schools — mentions that 
experiments have been carried out in certain 
schools upon the use of “domestic” TV 
classrooms. One headmaster 
reported that with an ordinary set with a 
whole 


sets dn 


screen it was possible for 
Classes and, in one instance, 100 people 10 
see the screen quite satisfactorily. 

, In a forthcoming number we intend to 
include a helpful and constructive article 


Upon Television viewing in school. 


12 in. 


The case of the secondary schoolgirl who 
Was offered and took a part in the play Pick- 
"b Girl has received considerable Press 
notice. Recently licences were granted to a 
number of children to take part in 
Performances for one week at the Ipswich 
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Hippodrome. Five of the girls were pupils 
at Northgate Grammar School, and one, for 
whom the Education Committee paid fees, 
attended the Convent High School. Both 
headmistresses are reported to have protested 


strongly. 


Four schools have recently published their 
histories. Eltham College, founded in 1842 
by a joint committee. of the London and 
Baptist Missionary Societies as a school for 
the sons of missionaries, publish their 
history privately under the title, " The Glory 
of the Sons “—a title based upon the school 


motto. 

The Friends’ School, Walden—a 
co-educational boarding-school — have pub- 
lished with Heffer, of Cambridge, “Unbroken 
Community," at 10s. 6d. This school began 
in 1702 as "an experiment in compassion " 
in a Clerkenwell Workhouse as “a college 
of industry." By 1815 it had become "a 
family between. white walls" 111 strong. 


1n 1879 this community became the Friends’ 


Saffron 


School. 

Leamington College for Boys—beginning 
as the Leamington Municipal School—have 
produced their jubilee history, published by 
The Courier Press, Leamington. 
is an account of the development 


"Shore " 
a flourishing public school of Bishop 


Barry's Sydney, Australia, Church of England 
Grammar School—now with 800 boys. It is 
Angus and Robertson, 10s. 6d. 


into 


published by 


Mr. Byron Thomas, the American artist, 
idea of miniature museums, very 
for the schoolboy and girl, received 


has left for the 


whose 
suitable 
very favourable 
Continent to call attention 
Furopean schools. Mr. Thomas, 
left a specimen miniature museum at the 
American. Embassy, 41 Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1, where instructions for making 
others may be had on application. to the 
United States Information Service. 


notice 
to his ideas in 
however, 


two years 


Cricket fixture lists. tor have 
been published in booklet form by The 
The demand for this booklet has 
been considerable. The 1953 edition has 
now been compiled. As well as the First 
Class and. Minor Counties fixtures, bowling 
and batting averages, championship tables, 
cic, are included. The booklet is obtainable 
through all newsagents and booksellers for 1s. 


Times. 
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PLANNING FOR 


This review of the various Min stry 


of Education circulars issued for the guidance 


of local authorities on holidays, souvenirs 


QUHORTLY before Christmas the Minister 
of Education, with Her Majesty's 
approval, suggested to Local Education and 
School Authorities that they might mark the 
Queen's Coronation “by granting holidays 
to schools in addition to Coronation Day 
A month before that, the Minister had made 
certain suggestions and given guidance in 
some administrative matters on " ways in 
which this occasion can best be celebrated." 
It is a matter of interest and no little im- 
portance that these two official statements— 
Circular 260 of November 20, 1952, and 
Circular 262 of December 19, 1952—were 
addressed “to Local Education Authorities 
and Governing Bodies of all direct-grant 
schools, non-maintained schools and schools 
recognised as efficient, but. not 
of grant." 


for purposes 
Thus for the unique occasion 
of the Sovereign's Coronation all schools 
are officially recognised as equally concerned. 
The circulars are for that reason deliberately 
addressed not only to Local Education 
Authorities and to the Governing Bodies 
of direct-grant and assisted. schools, but 
also to the Governing Bodies or Proprietors 
of all recognised independent schools, both 
"public" and private, It is to be hoped 
that the response to these circulars will 
show thar there can be unity of action by 
schools of all types throughout the 
It is recognised that school 
should "enjoy and remember” the 
wide festivities and also 
their significance." 


country. 
children 
nation- 
“mark and digest 
The attention of all the 
schools concerned is drawn to the fact 


that 
the Coronation, the rite and 


the ceremonial, 


the vestments and the regalia, are of 
historical and awstheric interest, and as such 
should appeal to most children. All this 


can be made "a lively illustration of dedica- 


service, a dedication religious as 
well as patriotic, dedication by the 
of our as by the 


tion to 


whole 


sociery as Queen 


well 


<4 


and the educative value of the 


Coronation ceremony may offer much 


assistance to the independent school too. 


herself." It is fitting that the attention ol 


all schools should be drawn to the nature 
and content of the solemn and moving 
service which is described. so inadequately 
as the Coronation of the Sovereign. The 
“Putting On of the Crown" 
the eighteen. parts of the rite 
as last. performed, 
service other acts, 
great importance 


iy but one of 
and ceremony 
There are in that great 
some of which are of 
and profound significance 

the Recognition, the Anointing, the 
tures, the Benediction of the 
Monarch, the Inthronisation, the 
and the Communion. 


Investi- 
Crowned 
Homage 
The service is, indeed, 
an Order for the Consecration of the 
Sovereign. nee Circular 260 was issued. 
the Queen herself has reminded the British 
nation of that fact, and asked that all who 
believe in God and in prayer will pray 
for her at that time. That is something thar 
all schools can do. 
The with an amusing 
show of caution to the question of souvenirs: 
"The Minister understands that it is 
Proposed in some areas to present 
school child with 


circular referred 


cach 
permanent gifi 
as a souvenir of the Coronation, whether 
out of public funds or otherwis 
Of course it is proposed, and in 
and not merely in 


practice will be general throughout Great 
Britain. Taken literally the above 
recognises that 
remembered in 


some 


most, 
some, areas! The 


sentence 
“each school child" may be 


that way. The Education 
Act, 1944, defines "school" to include 


schools of all kinds, private as well as 
" public," unrecognised as well as recognised, 
A pupil of any such school must therefore 
e a "school child," Ty ig quite true that 
some Local Education Authorities have 
already announced their intention of present- 
Ing souvenirs to children in schools of all 
types in area. The Ministry has 
drawn to Circular 79/52 of the 


their 
atention 
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By C. L. Berry, 


Director of Education, 


Wakefield 


Ministry of Local Government, which 
eet the work of the Coronation Medal 
anel and the Coronation Souvenir Com- 
mittee, and indicates the arrangements made 
by the Ministry of Food for the supply of 
sweets free of personal points. These last 
arrangements disclose such an abun 
how the 
dares to continue rationing a 
day longer. The circular can be bought for 
sd. from H.M.S.O. The Minister of Educa- 
tion deprecates any considerable expenditure 
from public funds on Coronation gifts and 
She will admit expenditure for 
for 


nce ol 
sweets that one wonders Govern- 


me 
Ment sweet 


festivities. 


grant up to a total amount of 

"oss pupil who shall this month be "on 
t a ^p] Q P 1 1 i 

ne register of a maintained or assisted 


DENTRO OP secondary school or for whose 
education in some other school the authority 
accept any financial responsibility." Grant 
is not paid in respect of any other. school 
children, but this need not exclude them from 
Provision by the Local Education Authority. 
tute Gee pe A Ber pemg e 
Tina Ke in who are anti Mor archist. The 
member of se quies which quoted a 
SULT: AT em Scottish Labour Council as 
animen. example to the whole Labour 
a jon; che pesan of Coronation 
Lefi-wing ra eques myself," said the 
ves adi E m Isic] everything 
should be a Re e ONAE A Socialist 
be a few oe vim bean. There Us Mh 
different REMOTIS, Paas who, for very 

» would dissociate them 


from th 

the forth i tor i observance 
hcoming Corona erva : 

in 1 ation observa " 


alves 


obe mass of the people, however, shares 
i €r of these views, 
t may be 
y be useful to see what some Local 


Fd 5 
ucati iti 
on Authorities have already decided 


to do i 

of the Sed matter of souvenirs. Every one 
z «000 i vui: 

receive school children in Leeds will 


on Bé i zi 
€ of three souvenirs from the Cits 


M 
Unlapepo, 


mi, February, 1952 
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THE CORONATION 


a glass beaker with a 


Council, They are 
gil rim and approved insignia incorporat- 
ing the Crown, the Roy 1 Cypher (E HR) 
and " Coronation, 2nd June, 1953," in gilt on 
the side of the glass; a white earthenware 
the approved colour design 
incorporating the Queen's head, and four 
types of brooch or badge suitably decorated 
In addition each child may 
There will be special 
pro- 


mug bearing 


or inscribed. 
receive some sweets. 
Coronation teas in 
gramme of events has already been planned 
to take place in Roundhay Park. There will 
also be histo tableaux, games and other 
festivities, all to be included in a souvenir 
brochure and programme which will be on 
sale two weeks before the Coronation. At 


the schools. A 


Southend-on-Sea there will be beakers for 
infant children and copies, for older children, 
of Com- 


of a specially produced edition 
mander King-Hall's book “The Crowning 
of the Queen.” There will be ceremonies 


in all the schools. Mugs bearing the 
approved design and the City's Coat of 


Arms will be given by the Manchester City 
Council to all infant and junior pupils. 
Senior boys will be given propelling pencils 
and girls either pencils or replicas. of the 
spoon which is used at the Coronation for 
the Anointing with Holy Oil. The County 
of Preston decided in favour of 


Borough 
sweets or chocolates in a souvenir tin for 


The Council also approved the 
each school in 


every child. 
very original proposal that 
the Borough should be allowed to choose a 
furniture or equipment, 


major piece of 
which would be specially inscribed and 
presented on the day before the Coronation. 


Kent County Council decided not to in- 
private school children among those to 


clude 
souvenirs. T is 


whom it would present 
significant that the Council considered it 
advisable to issue a statement in explanation 
of its decision. The County Council's con- 
tention seemed to be that it should limit its 
to those children for whom it 


benevolence 
2s. capitation grant. 


would receive the 
" The Council is acting in this respect 

in its capacity as proprietor of the Local 
Education Authority's schools and, as such, 

it has no responsibility for independent 
or private schools. All the duties in 
respect. of such schools Kent 
Education Committee discharges concern- 

(continued on page 71) 
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Public Schools 
and the future 


Sir William Hamilton Fyfe does not share the 
view that public schools are in danger of extinction. 
But in a recent talk on the Third Program on 
“ Public Schools and the Future" he put the pointed 
question: “ Are they worth preserving ?” and his 
answer was *Yes, on one main condition . . . that 


they become more democratic." 


EFORE Il begin to discuss the public 

schools, I had better state my own 
credentials. I have been an assistant master 
at one public school, headmaster of another. 
As a don at Oxford, I had the opportunity 
of making friends with undergraduates who 
came from almost all the public schools, and 
as a vice-chancellor in Canada and in Scot- 
land, I could compare these with students 
who came from schools that were public 
in the other sense of the word— provided 
by public authority. I am also a member of 
several governing bodies. (I sometimes wish 
they were not always called just " bodies”; 
it sounds to. me ominous). 


Danger of extinction ? 


Are the public schools in danger of 
exunction? It does not look like it. They 
are all full, they all have waiting lists, and 


never at any time has it been so difficult 
tO get a boy into a public school: and their 
clients, if I may so call them, are not all 


old boys. Many of them come from families 
that have 


never sent boys to the public 
schools before. This boom has lasted for 
SIX Or seven 


ven years, but round the corner 
lurks the inevitable slump. Already, a good 
many parents are paying for their sons’ 
fees out of capital. “If a man can raise 
about £1,000 or a bit more, hc dumps it 
on the school of his choice in the hope that 
that will pay for most of his son's schoolin 
and he pays it down as soon as the son is 
born, or even earlier, because he is afraid 
that when the time comes he will not be able 
to pay the fees out of income. That serves 
to support the boom for the present, but it 
obviously cannot last very long. The number 
of people who can pay fees out of capital 
is bound to decrease. “But while there are 
far fewer large incomes in this country, 
there has been an increase in the number 
of people whose incomes range round about 
£1.500 a wear. By strict 


economy, quire 
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The talk i 
reprinted here 


a number of those manage to raise between 
£200 and £300 a year to pay for one or 
sometimes even for two children at a public 
school, but there are not enough of them 


to fill the gap. Public schools are certainly 
in danger. 


Are they then, in the pub, interest, worth 
preserving somehow or other? It looks as 
if they are, because of all this. competition 
for entry, and the bitter disappointment of 
people who cannot get their sons in. Or 
is that just snob value? There is no denying 
that snob value is still an element in the 
popularity of the public schools, but quite 
certainly it is not the only factor in their 
popularity. They are valued for the education 
they provide, and I am prepared to main- 
tain, without fear of contradiction from any- 
body who knows the facts, that they do 
provide a very good education indeed, using 
education in the widest sense of the word. 
They are not all equally good, and some, 
perhaps many, county and grammar schools 
are better than some public schools. But 
take, say, the best half-dozen public schools, 
and you will have the six best schools in the 
country. Some people would call them the 
six best schools in the world. 


What excellence they have, they owe to 
their independeace. That is their great asset 
and their great advantage. People often 
talk about ” the heavy hand of local admini- 
stration,” which is, I think, 
directors of education are 
helpful people. 
that independenc 


unfair, as 
often wholly 
But I have no doubt at all 


* does give a school the 
best chance, the besi chance of developing 


into what every school ought to be, and that 
is à community, a genuine living community 
something that is growing, growing all the 
time in its own manner, always | 
anew, on the foundation of its own peculiar 
tradition; something like a plant, not a 
machine. In an independent school of that 
kind. the headmaster and the staff are free 


building 
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to experiment on the strength of their own 
experience. The headmaster is free to choose 
his staff, not solely for their scholastic 
ability, but also for their ability to become 
active members of a team; to develop what 
the textbooks in education call "a teacher- 
pupil relationship” of unique intimacy. H 
is no wonder that the public schools get 
the pick of the profession. And these, and 
other peculiar features, they owe to "their 


independence. 
ho the public schools have one serious 
ect. They are undemocratic. I had 


SUED explain what I mean by that. People 
> ten say, especially on Labour Party plat- 
orms, that in a democracy all schools ought 
to be alike. But that is a damnable heresy. 
If a school is alive, as schools ought to be 
bas a personality of its own, a personality 
RR must make it different in some way 
; n all other schools. That is what 
demoreasy needs for its health and progre 
ee aa level of uniformity, but a rich 
y of individuals, and to get that, you 
must have a rich variety of schools. : 
ne Cue saad to me the other day that 
g pub ic schools owed their peculiar brand 
sh gar dency to the fact that the boys all 
pea ogeneous social background. T 
m Me e he their great defect. It is 
Es Qs h bat because to some extent it 
eres MR outlook and discourage new 
pes is an Racin undesirable because 
MR T eet and maintains distinctions 
cpi à oreng seems to me that this 
de nic background ultimately 
nae ce ply a a money bar. k is true 
TE Hi pays in the public schools 
ms Iped by scholarships, and a very 
; are maintained by local education 
Bunortes, but these, taken together, are a 
Vii small mingrity For most of the boys. 
ee and guardians are paying 
mA lag and £350 a year in fees, which 
e, a ine EUN is made mainly on 
Ri prune s, and that is what I call 
child REI E a real democracy, every 
dante or paneer Rr as possible, an equal 
br iis na IUNE the education best fitted 
w M al growth and development, 
fa » moral, and intellectual. 
mis aea eels am going to be pre- 
thee eee de RE —and do not see how 
dione aus R er orherwise—two con- 
eo Pe Des they must retain 
is MEM independence (I know that 
if They s i to a number of people, but 
(hem use Pins they lose also what makes 
shone PU PrE and there must be a 
candidates a entry and income. However 
Selected ER selected, they must. be 
DRE hout regard to the parents? 
ditions i ree Res are not easy con- 
vinced thar Fe nd since l am myself con- 
DEP schools are worth preserving 
sg 5 interest, it is worth while to 
,. 0n and consider how id c 
Riven UE how state aid could be 
both of dc ; way as to meet the claims 
€mocracy and of independence. 
Manage 
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, The universities get grants for capital and 
income from the Treasury on the recom- 
mendation of a special committee That has 
worked very well for about 30 years with- 
out any serious loss of independence to the 
universitie Why not extend that to the 
public schools? That would be reasonable, 
and it would probably work just as well 
with the schools as with the universities. 
But there is one fatal objection. It would 
be grossly unfair to two classes of excellent 
schools: the grammar schools and the county 
secondary schools. Inevitably, their masters 
would resent the granting of state funds to 
the public schools without the control to 
which they are themselves subjected. That 
is the sort of grievance that creates an 
intolerable sore, and would certainly upset 
stem. 


our educational 


A perilous precedent 
body—TI think it was the. headmaster 


Some! 
of Eton—suggested that as the parents of 
boys in public schools do not use the schools 


should be granted 


provided by the state the 
some remission of income tax. That looks 


to me like a very perilous precedent. Surely, 
on that principle, I might claim remission 
from, say, water rate, on the ground that 
] prefer to import all my water at great 
expense from the River Jordan, or simply 
on the ground that I do not wash. Apart 
from that, in what are called the lower 
brackets there are people who pay 

yet they are just as likely 
as anybody else to have boys who are fitted 
to profit by a boarding school education. 
No, that suggestion will not solve our 


income 
no income t 


problem. 
Then there is the famous Fleming Report. 


In 1942, Mr. R. A. Butler who was then 
President of the Board of Education, 
appointed a committee under Lord Fleming 
to consider how the opportunities provided 
by the public schools could be made avail- 
able to all pupils capable of profiting 
thereby, irrespective of income. Their report, 
hed two years later, aroused a great 
f interest, although we did have other 
preoccupations in 1944. And the aim of the 
recommendations was simply to preserve this 
independence under necessary safeguards and 
to make the schools accessible to all properly 
qualified pupils. The Board of Education, 
which has since blossomed into a Ministry, 
was to make sure that each public school 
was efficient, and that it was not conducted 
for profit; and schemes are proposed in 
their report whereby boys from the state 
schools could be entered at public 
and paid for by local education 
authorities. Provided that a school had a 
sufficient proportion of these bursars, sav 
about 25 per cent the fees in full would be 
paid for each bursary by the local education 
authority and grants would be given to the 
school in respect of all its other pupils. 
These recommendations were cautious and 
ive, but they were never adopted, 


ET 


publis 
deal o 


primary 
schools 


comprehensi 


continuing 
Public Schools and the future 


because the danger of extinction, which then 
appeared to be imminent and acute, has 
receded into the future. ^" The devil was 
sick," said the critics of the public schools, 
which was, I think, rather unfair. It was 
natural that they should go on as they had 
done before, so long as fee-paying pupils 
were in good supply: it was natural, but 
I am not sure that it was wise. 

The only change that has taken place since 
the war is that under the 1944 Act, the local 
education authorities are sending a few boys 
to public schools either as boarders or as 
day boys. (Some of the best of the public 
schools, of course, are day schools.) They 
pay the fees for these boys, and in suitable 
cases they may make further grants, for 
outfits, for pocket money, for travel to and 
from home, grants to help the boys’ main- 
tenance in the holidays. The principle 
behind these grants is that a poor boy should 
not be at a galling disadvantage among 
boys who are very much better off. 


“ Guinea-Pigs" at school 

That is obviously very right, but it does 
underline the defect of the scheme. These 
guinea-pigs, as a well-known dramatist has 
called them, do very well, I am told, at the 
public schools, and the public schools offer 
more places than the authorities can fill. 
But for obvious reasons they are very few 
indeed. It is an expensive system, too, for 
the ratepayer. Then, how are they to be 
chosen? The preference is often given to 
boys who come from bad or broken homes, 
which is reasonable enough, but not 
altogether satisfactory. Indeed, I heard of 
a mother the other day who said she was 
very keen indeed to get her boy into a 
boarding school, but she was not prepared 
to go into a lunatic asylum or to commit 
adultery. And, apart from that, so long 
as these boys are in a small minority, among 
boys who come from very different homes 
with a very different kind of background, it 
seems to me almost inevitable that they 
must, to some extent, suffer from an 
inferiority complex at school and a superi- 
ority complex in the holidays at home. 

A democratic school should be a sort of 
"free for all "—free for all, that is to say, 
who can satisfy the conditions of entry, 
whatever they might be. It should be a true 
sample of the population. rich and poor 
alike. I do not know of any such school in 
this country, but there is one public school, 
a laree boarding school, which stands high 
on my own list, a school which combines 
the characteristics of the other public schools 


with one unique feature: poverty is an 
adamant condition of entr Now, poverty 
cuts diagonally across class distinction, and 
the result is that the " gents " and the “ non- 


gents’ are usually just about equal in num- 
bers. At the age of entry to the school 
there is no disguising the difference in 


manner and accent of speech between, say 
a bishop's nephew and the son of an unem- 
ployed burglar. By the time they leave school, 
these superficial differences have disappeared, 
and each is the richer for having known the 
other. 


That is a school which is democratic 
except in one respect. Boys there come 
from all classes, but there are no sons of 
the rich. Add, then, a few sons from rich 
families, and you would have a truly demo- 
cratic school; and that can be achieved 
only by the combination of two things—the 
selection of boys solely according to their 
fitness to profit by the education. provided, 
and a strict scaling of fees to income, the 
poorest, of course, being admitted free. Does 
that seem too difficult? At the school to 
which I referred, that operation is regularly 
performed. Above a certain income, entry 
is refused, and the maximum is very low 
indeed. Below a certain figure, entry is 
free, and the in-between pay a fee which 
is exactly scaled according to the 
I am 


ir income. 
sure that could be done with equal 
care and justice by the finance officers of 
any local authority, with just this 


y impor- 
tant difference: ; 


that in my ideal democratic 
school the means tests would not exclude the 
rich. They should have the same chance 
as everybody else. 


Selection raises rather more difficuli, but 
certainly not insoluble, problems. I think 
you would agree that it should not be by 
competitive examination, and I would 
say it should not be made solely on 
academic grounds alone. The question 


to be answered is, whether this child 
is fined to thrive in this school, just 
as a plant 


A thrives in the right soil: and 
that is not an impossible question to answer. 
The Fleming Report suggested a small 
selection board, consisting of the two head- 
masters concerned, a representative of the 
local education authority, and a member of 
the general public: someone with experience 
and common sense, and some humour; some- 
body like you—or me. 


, There you have my own solution, I think 
it is a good one: you may not agree. But 
unless some such solution is attempted, and 
attempted soon, we shall lose, I fear, from 
our educational system a unique feature 
which has always been the envy of foreign 


observers and I think that would be a 
national disaster. 


In our next issue well-known educationists, including the Headmaster of a public school 


will reply to some of the ideas and criticisms put forward by Sir W 


liam Hamilton Fyfe. 
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what are the prospects for 
Disabled Youth? 


The author examines some facts 


about lack of adequate employment for the physically 


handicapped revealed in a recent survey 


ODERN education has as one of its 
: the provision of a satisfactory and 
instructive job at its end. du rguson, 
A. N. Macphail and Margaret I. McVean 
in their pamphlet* " Employment Problems 
of Disabled Youth in G ) 
sd happens t the registered disabled and 
oe uae d have been to special schools for 

: physically handicapped. Of the popu- 
lation 341 per 100,000 are estimated to have 
crippling orthopwdic disabilities but 4 300 
per 100,000 children are likely to require 
assistance on leaving school, as -{,200 approxi- 


sgow," have shown 


mately ffe 
rH ely suffer from defects where only 
Nproveme: s : y 
m ovement was — considered — possible, 
aout complete restoration of function, 


and another 100 suffered from defects where 
no improvement was expected. At school 
= sometimes forget fortunate 
AN e. TB50 Glasgow children 
ed spe schools for physically handi- 
nied children out of 174,000 at school; and 
pp atti angers who were so severely 
aim = S they were educated at 
or gai ae cases illustrate well that 
NEN aie nein a special school, there 
A ers in ordinary schools, i.e., 


of 13 ew case i 
8 new cases of organic heart disease, 


our less 


16 were , i 

RO re uw d at special schools, one at 

s and 121 at ordinary schools, and it 
as estimated that 63 of the 138 would 


need “activ 4 i 
ie dins help to secure suitable work." 
A s que a large number of children were 
2 to the Children's Hospitals 
he re " š s 
e report emphasises that ignorance of 


how e i 
to get medical c: i n 

E al care and appliances handi- 
caps children. m i 


One hundred and thirteen 


Problems of Disabled Youth in 


$ LA. N. MacPhail and 
MeVean. Medical Researeh Council 
& Lendon: Her exty^s 


1952, 3s, net. Pp. 64: 
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of the young people were provided with 
medical aids and appliances, and 52 needed 
them but did not possess them.” “A girl of 
21, both. poliomyelitic and housebound, had 
worn the same boot and caliper since the 
re of twelve and neither she nor her family 
to get a new One; they said that 
c help them." This 


a 
knew how 
doctor could not 


their 
case may perhaps be the worst but several 
others are quoted to show that children were 


suffering because of the ignorance of the 


adults. 

A much brighter picture is giv 
deaf; thanks to the voluntary work of the 
oor Mission for the Deaf all 
in a skilled job, 


jn. of the 


Glasgow Outd 
the boys were employed 
and the girls in at least semi-skilled work. 
They " were successfully guided from the 
financially attractive but unskilled manual 
jobs which have no future.” Where there 
is not such a body, girls especially are 
liable to become " housebound " and if any- 
one feels inclined to start an organisation 
for the benefit of any particular group, the 
report shows the choice lies between " those 
suffered from tuberculosis, nervous 
mental defect, and diseases of the 
prone to unem- 


who 
discases, 
eyes who were particularly 
Particularly unfortunate is the 
lot "of young peopie disabled by cerebral 
diplegias." "The severely paralysed, no 
matter how intelligent or capable they may 
be, do not appear to stand much chance of 
finding work in Glasgow. As they them- 
‘People take one look at you 
end of any chance of a job" " 


ployment E 


selves sav, 
and that's the 

The epileptic is the unwanted child of 
industry and some in this series had tried 
over 20 jobs. A mild example is: " Three 


and a half years ago Norman W. was nearly 


(continued on page 76) 


d finishing school 


FOR 


FIFTH FORMERS 


+++ how the “ Outward Bound " Schools, by 
providing * toughening ” courses for boys between 154 
and 194, are helping to solve the problem of the fifth 


E have discussed, in previous numbers, 
W the educational and administrative 
problems prescribed to a school by the boy 
who is nearing sixteen and, for a variety of 
reasons, appears to be somewhat aimless. 
Perhaps his parents have no wish to take 
him away from school just yet and launch 
him on a career, Usually correctly, they 
feel he is not quite ready, His school know 
that he is both unready and unsuitable for 
Sixth Form work and Sixth Form atmosphere. 

Nearly every school 
has this problem in a greater or le 
degree. We have been criticised and s 
to fail with this kind 
usually offer a first-cla 
the Pupil who is going on to a university, 
but little to the boy who is not. The 
Suggestion has been made that there is a 
need and an OPening for someone with 
vision and enterprise to starı " finishing- 
schools,” particularly for boys. 


taking older pupils 


er 
aid 
of pupil because we 
55 last year or so to 


Schooling the character 


In such a school the period of 
—usually quite a short 
schoolboy and youth could be 
stress could be much more 
of character than upon academic subjects. 
It need in no sense be vocational. There 
will probably be such a varie y of intended 
vocations among the group that any 
preparation for earning a particular liveli- 
hood would be out of the question. Whar 
is needed is some Preparation for life, a 
period of challenge and testing, during which 
a possibly rather aimless boy, 


transition 
one—between 
bridged. The 
upon the training 


who has not 
^60 


former who is too young to leave school. 


had the satisfaction of excelling in the 
conventional school subjects, might find out 
something about himself. Ideally, he 
would do this in an atmosphere somewhat 
different from that of school, which he has 
already known for a number 


of years and 
is probably beginning to find 


irksome. 


Meeting the challenge 


The problem is a challenge to us as 
educationists. It is also a challenge to 
management. lt calls for organisation, or 


reorganisation, of existing plans and time- 
tables. In some of the bigger schools this 
problem of the " eternal fifth former " who 
doesn't get on, and shouldn't yet get out, is 
being met quite satisfactorily, For the 
smaller school a solution is not so casy to 
achieve. It may be that only one or two 
older boys are misfits—through no fault of 
their own—only because 
resources nor the 


we have neither the 
numbers to make the 
provision of something into which they could 
fit justifiable from a Management point of 
view. 
It is a problem that the smaller 
school will never be able to 
and to everyone's satisfaction, 
ever, is no reason for 
are various short-term, 
Which schools should 
not already so. 
like to describe 
of the Outw 
courses they 


type of 
solve wholly 
That, how- 
ignoring it. There 
Part-solutions of 
be aware, if they are 
One in particular 
and discuss here 
ard Bound Trust, 
offer for boys between fifteen- 
and-a-half and ninetecn-and-a-half. At 
Présent the Trust has three schools, the 
Outward Bound Sea School at Aberdovey, the 


we should 
the schools 
and the short 
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po Bound Mountain School at Eskdale, 
huc s he p and the Moray Sea 
rate y Ped pa Scotland, Their names 
S ec Dent that they can offer to the 
ae Upportunities and activities few of 
i un pontian to give. 
bauer Posie oes Bound ?" The founders 
ar Sint oes summed up the mood, 
Meses u i be the mood, of lads 
Dun ds qu and youth. In the Trust's 
poete te VR H needs no great flight. of 
ih ha d rd are outward bound 
ihe Cee K. life. It is the concern of 
eds «d und Trust to give them the 
xil ennfido at self-respect, self-knowledge, 
Pda rues and selflessness, by which 
‘rane duced. course that will make their 
Mis Med le to the community as well 
icc” te ves." In brief, not a“ finishing- 
The T wa fine beginning. 

has Mr, gee a limited by guarantee, 
as its Presiden, mist pw CH; LLD; 
Senso 8 x d A Kurt Hahn, the 
Bu mon the Duke of Edinburgh's old 
other di ag its Vice-Presidents. Among 

Istinguished men on the Council are 


M 
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Rowallan, the Chief Scout; Lieut- 


Lord 
General Sir Frederick Browning; Lord 
Malcolm Douglas-Hamilton; and Mr. G. 


Spencer Summers, M.P., as Chairman, 
The existing schools are situated in the 


mountains or b the sea. They are not in 
any sense vocational. The schools have 
been sited by the sea and among the 
mountains because the Trust " seeks to train 
through the sca and mountains, rather than 
for them.” In such places are to be found 
the. difficulties, the dangers and the challeng- 
ing occasions, hard to find anywhere else, 

in his late teens often seeks, 


that a boy 
rarely finds, and must find before he can 


find himself. 
A known element to contend against 1s 


A boy may discover much-needed 
the mountains or in a 
in our schools, can also 


needed. 
self-confidence on 
Some of us, 


boat. 
see that growing boys are met by such or 
similar physical challenges. Harder to 


for the boy soon to go out into the 


provide, 
world, is some experience in advance of the 


challenge of the world—the necessity for 
meeting all kinds and classes of con- 


6: 


Our 
Front 


Shows boys on one of the 


Outward Bound School Courses 


Cover 


temporaries, most of 
different backgrounds. 

The Outward Bound schools attract, for 
their courses, boys over fifteen-and-a-half 
from many varied fields. They offer in no 
sense a post-Public or Private School exten- 
sion-course, though they are interested in 
pupils from such schools, either still at 
school or just left school. To youth organi- 
sations, and particularly to Industry, they 
offer valuable opportunities also. Banks, 
shipping lines, City Guilds, among other 
bodies are already sponsoring boys for 
training. Local Education Authorities have 
the power to make grants for boys they 
select as part of Further Education. There 
are approximately one hundred places avail- 
able on each course, and consequently a 
group with a wide range of backgrounds 
and future intentions are brought together. 


them with very 


Mixing with others 

Self-discovery and the challenge of having 
to meet and mix with varied contemporaries, 
are the opportunities Outward Bound schools 
have to offer to the boy in his late teens. 
That is something many schools, and many 
parents, know is badly needed by nearly all 
boys towards the end of their schooling. It 
is good to know that some boys at least are 
getting such advantages. 

It may be of interest and value to head- 
masters to have some further details of the 
individual schools run by the Trust. Nine 
to eleven courses are held at cach school in 
a Year. A course usually runs for four 
weeks (twenty-six days), and the fee is 
twenty-six guineas, payable in advance. An 
appropriate and basic clothes-list is issued— 
the Mountain School must be the only school 
to list as " not essential but may be found 
useful " such an item as " One old hat with a 
brim." Apart from transport, there are no 
extras other than a charge of 10s. 
the cost of a personal issue of 
clothing. To quote from the 
Mountain School: "I 
by paying cash for cl 
a greater feeling 
including this sum in the cheque.” 

The Warden of the Outward 
Mountain School, Eskdale, Cumberland, 
after this April, will be Mr. Eric Shipton, 
who led the British Himalayan Expedition 


42 


to cover 

special 
terms of the 
t has been found that 
othing, it gives the boy 
of responsibility than by 


Bound 


last year. At this school rock climbing is 
taught; there is also organised fell-walking 
and expedition work. They are officially 
recognised as a Mountain Rescue Unit. The 
boys of a course are divided into patrols, 


and there is strong competition, but not 
competition of one individual against 
another. The individual competes only 


against himself; striving to reach the school 
standards he constantly improves upon his 
own previous performances. The main 
activities are mountain craft, athletics 
(running, jumping and javelin throwing), 
swimming and canoeing and some forestry. 

The Sea School is at Aberdovey, 


Merionethshire, and was started in 19-41 as 
a war-time 


measure to prepare young men 
for the hazards of life at sea in war time; it 
was not until more peaceful times that the 
value of training throngh the sea was fully 
appreciated, and the composition of the 
school showed an increasing number of boys 
who would never make the sea their career, 
The staff is largely drawn from the Merchant 
Navy. 

As well as athletics and a testing land 
exhibition, this sea course sets out to give 
instruction in — knotting, splicing and 
elementary seamanship. These are a 
necessary prelude to small-boat training and 
a cruise in Cardigan Bay in the school's own 
ketch. 

There is a " follow up " by all the Trust's 
schools: there are periodic " Follow Up 
Weeks" at the schools. when old Outward 
Bound boys may return for a refresher, or 
special week-ends when old friendships may 
be kept green. 


Not finishing but beginning 

lt is an unusual task for this magazine 
to call the attention of schools to another 
school. We do so, not because we believe 
that the Outward Bound Schools’ 
methods are a monopoly; they, 
say that they are not. But the three schools 
exist and more are planned. The 
nearest we can probably come to giving 
Our pupils something approaching such 
opportunities is during the Summer holiday, 
when we may organise a school camp. But 
not every school can, or does, do this. And 
these schools are running throughout the 
year and do, in fact, stress the particular’ 


ideas and 
themselves, 


two 
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Facing Facts about Fees 


Once again bursars are facing the grim task of 
comparing last year's estimates with the facts in 
the balance sheet—and searching for economies that 


will narrow the gap. 


Fees cannot go up again, so 


economies must be more drastic, says The Bursar 


OUGH times are ahead of us. Fees have 

been raised, apparently to the limit, 
and still the cash-at-the-bank position fails 
to improve. In fact the gradually worsening 
situation is forcing us to face this fact, that 
when income has been pushed up as far as 
it will go, the next step is to economise. 
This is obvious, but not easy, for by economy 
in this case I mean a pruning away of 
fruitful branches. A bursar spends his life 
studying economy throughout the school, 
eliminating waste, etc, but to-day he must 
take more drastic steps to ensure survival. 


Since “45 the school has made good those 
lost war years, expanding as never before in 
Now, slowly 
beating us down r 
pruning to save the tree before the strong 
winds of adversity start to blow in earnest. 
Shall it be a general thinning out, curing 
down a little in each department, or must 
à limb or two come off and so char the 
shape of our tree? It is this decision 1 
want to talk over in this article, though 
always hoping such depressing plans may 
never be needed. 


overheads are 
ain and we 


its history. 


must start 


i Our problems may not be your problems, 
but to talk them over with you may produce 


useful ideas. It is a litle like a chess 
problenm thinking out the moves ahead 
efore deciding whic 

re deciding which piece to deploy, 


move, re-move or sacrifice. 
I remember between the wars many a fine 


school made its future secure by opening up 
Certain prep. schools had 


a junior school. 
but a source 


worked for them in the past, 
more certain and more closely linked was 
needed to maintain a steady replacement of 
likely material. The age range was usually 
seven to eleven, when the pupil would pass 
into the lower forms of the senior school. 


tion this because there is a growing 


] men 
to be sent 


tendency for boarding children 
away to school later in school life—at about 
‘ears rather than seven, Will this mean 
schools losing money, an asset 
ability and to preserve the fine 
closing down of our junior 
I sincerely hope not for the 
original reason, for opening them is as 


important to-day as it was then. 
This problem in our case is aggravated 


ten y 
our junior 
becoming a 
school itself, 
boarding side? 


by the fact that our " junior school " is itself 
divided into two quite separate schools, 
There 


both self-contained in every respect. 
is the Junior School, six to ten, and the; 
Middle School, ten to thirteen. This, of 
is ideal, but with the junior shrinking 


course, 

the two should be combined under one set 
of roofs. I put it this way because, ideally 
again, the Middle School is using four 


small buildings (actually the fourth is much 
larger than the other three). There are 
three boarding houses, each with its own 
kitchen, and then this larger building with 
and accommodation for pro- 


class-rooms 
domestic staff and its own 


fessional and 


Continued from opposite page ——————— 


value of the courses that take place during 
those times of the year that might be des- 
cribed as "out of season." They seem to 
offer an unusual opportunity for us to give 
our pupils, in an attractive and concentrated 
form, many of the activities we know to be 
good, and so few of us can stage or equip. 
They do, too, seem to offer some solution to 
that problem so few of us have yet solved 
—organising something constructive and 
worth while for the boy who is not quite 
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ho would not fit 


ready for the world and w 
ty, 


into the upper forms where, of necess 
the atmosphere is academic. 

We once pleaded for a finishing-school " 
for boys. The adjective is a bad one, smack- 
ing of old days and old attitudes towards 
What we meant, rather, was a 
" beginning school" lt is encouraging to 
know that some exist. The address of the 
Association i 40 Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. Whitehall 9981. 


education. 
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kitchen. You can see we have clear-cut 
Possibilities for economy before us. 


There is little doubt that parents are 
spending capital for school fees, and as these 
have risen, a year or two has to be cut off 
boarding school, and naturally it is the early 
years that go. I think we shall find parents 
entering their children at ten to eleven years 
in the future, 

Let me state clearly that in our opinion 
this original set-up was not considered 
extravagant but necessary for our system of 
education. Any alteration in this system to 
produce a saving necessarily cuts drastically 
into the framework of our tree. These are 


the problems that now face bursars, calling 
for very serious de 


ions. 

In a short article I can only mention an 
idea or two and must leave a lot unsaid, 
but I can follow it up in greater detail 
subsequently. So now let us look at the 
lesser prunings possible, some of which may 
alter tradition but will not spoil the shape. 

Centralisation of grocery and dry goods 
stores: in many instances this will already be 
the case, but there will be others like 
ourselves with self-contained houses some 
distance from each other who hold their 
own stocks. Though these will be ordered 
centrally by the domestic bursar it is waste- 
ful to have stocks supporting the kitchens 
in the different schools or buildings. On 
the one hand it leads to duplication and the 
holding of more stock than a central store 
would need to hold. This all has to be 
paid for. At the moment our three separate 
food stores hold some £500 worth between 
them, and I know I could cut this outlay 
nearly in half by centralisation, For instance, 
many firms supply best terms for certain 
quantities, and so each school is tempted to 
buy on best terms and thus hold a year's 
stock when enough for a term would have 
been a sensible buy. A much more 
satisfactory check can be kept with just one 
store to control, and some unofficial rationing 
can save money and be best done centrally. 
Can we afford to take up our allocation of 
four eggs on each book at this 
year? van we take up the full meat 
ration these days? You can see there are 
lots of points to consider, and they can best 
be dealt with when the main store and the 
ordering and distribution is under one roof. 
By the way, we are able to use the tractor 
and trailer which distributes vegetables and 


milk from gardens and farms to take the 
week's groceries round. 


time of the 


When considering economies I look at the 
"E & E." account, ignoring the income side 
but pondering over the big fellows under the 


head " expenditure." Any material saving 
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can only come by attacking these, not by 
spending £5 less on chemicals and cheese- 
paring on teaching materials. In any case 
I consider these should be kept going as long 
as possible on the modest 
usually set aside. When 
materials come to such 


annual figure 
toral teaching 
à tiny percentage. of 
toial expenditure and the whole object. of 
the schools is to teach, then it is unfair and 
unwise to attempt to cut down on the tools 
for the job. 


7 


Salaries, wages, scholarships, food, fuels: 
these are the big items where a little 
pruning makes a big financial difference. in 
a year. Salary decisions are not made by 
the bursar, 
points. 
we can 


and so I will mention just. two 
Are we teaching more subjects than 
afford or are really considered 
necessary for an all-round education? Could 
some subjects be taught one or two days a 
week by visiting staff rather than permaner 


? 


As far as wages are concerned, gone are 
the days when one or two extra domestics 
could be afforded ready to step in in case of 
sickness. We are down to the minimum 
required for efficiency on the understanding 
that temporary help will not 
but rather extra duties 
until the sick one returns, 
say we can continue our 
Sickness pay as laid 
Hetherington Scale, What other economy 
can be made then under this heading? 
Amalgamate Junior and Middle Schools and 
centralise the Middle School feeding. The 
saving in wages alone would near the one 
thousand mark. A powerful factor. 

Scholarships are tricky 
much the headmaste 
up then scholarship 


be brought in, 
will be accepted 
In this way we 
wage level and 
down under the 


things and very 
r's preserve. As fees go 
s are bound to increase 
for a time. We try to harden the heart and 
Say no few pupil will be 
scholarship or even part, Y 
rcumstances it is still Profitable to accept 
half fees, or a reduction for families. One 
can't do much about scholarships, and our 
decisions are little help to other schools; it 
is for each to decide this issue on their own 


ground and in all their special circumstances, 
Food has already bee 


fuel is a field where it 
economise. 


taken on 
t in certain 


n touched upon, and 
is always possible to 
Electricity has been re-arranged 
Be economy—cut down the number 
of pieces of electrical equipment and you can 
make an appreciable eff ' 


increase the 
the quantity of fuel 
g with gas saving, say 


g a day of many jets, 
can save pounds a month. 
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Service Bureau 


Inquiries to 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, London. W.C.2 


Electric Pencils 
WHERE can we obtain electric pencils for 
marking library books? 
The Woolston Book Company, Notting- 
e supply an electric stylus together with 
sheets of gold leaf and other materials 
which can be used with the pencil. 


Catering 
suggest. the name of a book 
bes for school catering? 


Can you 


containing re 
T Pigs Scale Catering," published at 
» - by the Blandford Press, Lid., 16 
x est Central. Street, London, W.C.1: 
Handbook of Industrial and Institutional 
Catering," at 12s. 6d. from Bailliére, Tindall 
and Cox, Lid., 8 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C.2; are two helpful publications. 


Bed Springs 

ad AM 1o obtain an attachment 
P be clamped under an ordinary 

ame to support the wire mattress and 
brevent it sagging? 
mete you apply to the following 
S s of attachments for beds: Institution 
Fn Lid, 46 Park Place, Leeds, 1: 
No-Sa Spring Co. (Gr. Britain), Lid, 
Arterial Road, Southend-on-Sea; Whitfields 
Bedsteads, Lid, 12 Dane Street, London, 


Netballs 
ee tell me where I can gel netballs 
15 NR Ar 58s. 6d. each it is wasteful 
Eu w them out because no one will 
take a Lagi panel. Shoe repairers will not 
»e job. 
"S ue EEUE will repair their own 
far M Messrs. Lillywhite Frowd, 
eee orough High Street, London, E.C.i, 
ertake these repairs. 


5 Deodorisers 

du n give the names of reliable 
Gnd Lis ers for use in institutional kitchens 

alories. 
oe $e Stadelmann and Co., Ltd., 
elec vh iie London, E.C.1, supply an 
he n eodorant and insecticide machine. 
TRUE: firms also manufacture air 
and C ^1 al Service, Newton Chambers 
Roma S ., Thorncliffe, Sheffield ; Deosan 
> Deosan, Lid. Catering Hygiene 
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sion, 3í5 Grays Inn Road, London, 
W.C.1; Messrs. Calmic, Lid., Eagle House, 
Jermyn Street, London, S.N'.1. 


Electric Cake Mixer 

I am interested in getting further details 
of electric cake mixers—we cater for approxi- 
mately one hundred people for each meal. 

The following firms will be pleased to 
supply information on their manufactures: 
Messrs. Huwood Components, Ltd, St. 
Peters, Newcastle upon Tyne, makers of the 
' Lammix " food mixer, which has a variety 
of attachments; Messrs. Kenwood Electrics, 
Ltd., 151 Oxford Street, London, W.1, makers 
of the " Chef," also a mixer with various 
attachments; The Staines Kitchen Equipment 
Co., Lid., 94 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 
» supply various types and sizes of mixer. 


whe 


Laundry Equipment 

We wish to equip a laundry catering for 
about twenty people. Can you tell us where 
10 apply for advice? 

Laundry equipment is supplied by the 
following firms, any of which will supply 
details of their products. on application: 
Bendix Home Appliances, Lid. 46 Baker 
London, W.1; Servis Washing 
1 Craven Park, London, N.W.10; 
64-66 Oxford Street, 


Street, 
Machines, 
Thor Appliances, 
London, W.1. 


Catering Exhibition 


Can 
next Catering 
where? 

The next Exhibition will be held at 
Olympia in January, 1954. There is an 
Exhibition this year, which is being run at 
the City Hall, Deansgate, Manchester, from 
February 4 to 14. Information can be 
obtained from Provincial Exhibitions, Lid., 


at that address. 


Weight Height Machine 
with 400 boys twice a term, our 
school in South Africa requires a combined 
weight and height measuring mac bine. Can 
you pul us in touch with a manufacturer? 
Messrs. W. and T. Avery, Ltd., Clerkenwell 
Green, E.C.1, produce a machine of this type. 
Your nearest agents are the South African 
Scale Co., Lid., P.O. Box 611, Port Elizabeth, 
and the number of the machine is 3302 ABN. 


you please let me know when the 
hibition is to be held, and 


To cope 
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The elusive 


F you are a wide reader of the morning 
papers you may have noticed a remark- 
able thing not long ago. It was remarkable 
enough that, on the same morning, the 
Daily Express and the Daily Mail should 
both carry prominent feature articles about 
teachers; we are not usually news. What 
was even more striking was their contra- 
diction of one another—and both were right. 
The Daily Mail's article was " Missing 
from School—273 Science Masters, Teachers' 
Pay Threatens Our Jet Age Lead, by 
Headmaster.” It was a lament for the 
decline in the standards of teaching of both 
mathematics and science in the nation's 
schools because of the shortage of suitably 
qualified men. According to this article, in 
August last year, in the country as a whole, 


there were 273 unfilled vacancies for 
science teachers. — " What indeed," Head- 
master asks, "becomes of our future 
engineers, doctors and all kinds of 


scientists? " First-class men are unwilling 
to. teach them because of  fourth-class 
salaries offered. 

The article in the Daily Express—" A 
Thousand Teachers and No Apple "—was 


concerned about the number of teachers, 
largely of arts subjects, there were un- 
employed. The figure given was 1,157. 


Gaps on the science side—a glut on the 


arts side. True, of course, as anyone 
concerned with the making of appointments 
knows. 


" Headmaster,” writing in the Daily Mail, 
saw the cause of the trouble in " parity of 
esteem," Paying much the same salary to 
incoming teachers of all subjects. Industry 


has plums— not apples—to offer the young 
science graduate. 


Independent schools are not so tied as 
others to scales of teachers’ salaries. A 
thing we shall never know—how many of us 
long ago abolished " parity of esteem” on 
the staff and struck an individual bargain 
with each new man or woman we wished 
(0 appoint? If we have not already done 
so, it looks as though we may have to do 
so soon if we wish to maintain an even 
balance in the quality of the teaching on all 
sides of the school. 


* d * 


Abandonment of something approaching 


The truth about salary ranges 
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Science Master 


makes 


Diary in 


a "scale" of payment for school matrons 
and assistant-matrons seems long ago to have 
gone by the board. I recently had the 
opportunity of seeing the terms offered by 
a number of schools to one young lady. 
They were all asking for much the same 
thing, and it was instructive to note the wide 
range there was in the salaries offered. If, 
under the conditions prevailing to- 
may use comparative terms, it 
that some matrons are being "over-paid " 
and some grossly " under-paid." 1f you have 
had one or two mysterious resignations just 
lately on this side of the school, which you 
find are hard to account for, the explanation 
may be found in the fact that the salaries 
you are paying—fixed, perhaps, some years 
ago—have to-day been over-bid by amounts 
sufficient to dislodge even old faithfuls. 


one 


does seem 


“Think about your summer 
now!" commanded the advertisement 
in my morning paper. I was only too 
delighted to do so because outside the snow 
lay thick on the tennis-court and summer, 
with its accompanying, satisfactory sound of 
tennis-ball meeting racquet, seemed hope- 
lessly far away. These days it is beginning 
to look as though we must think about our 
summer holidays now, in January and 
February, if we want to see the inside of a 
hotel or boarding-house in August. Recently, 
no sooner is the glitter. and greenery of 
Christmas taken down than, along with the 
new year, comes a great spate of advertis- 
ing from hotels, holiday resorts, travel 
agencies, foreign railways and airlines. 1 
must say I like it. It coincides with those 
other heralds of hope and warmth and 
spring-to-come — the catalogues of the 
nurserymen and seedsmen, They, along with 


the travel brochures, make the finest fireside 
reading I know, 


holiday 
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head- 


ball?’ 


lines. 


Blue Pencil 


7 ci 

No doubt you are beginning to make 
plans, if not for yourself, then for the school 
this coming summer. 


I must confess that 1 haven't quite lost 
my schoolboy enthusiasm for fountain-pens 
of all kinds. True, I no longer have a 
jacket breast-pocket almost as resplendent as 
Field-Marshal Montgomery's chest, — the 
decorations being the clips of innumerable 
pens and propelling pencils, but there's 


m a brave show on my desk. To-day, 
or p lover of pens, there seems to be 
muc > i iu 

uch more opportunity for legitimately 


amassing an impressive collection, We now 
live in the era of the ball pen, and their 
enterprising manufacturers see to it that 
there are pens with ink of all the colours 
of the rainbow on the market. Apart from 
satisfying a collector's instinct in the young, 
with which I have some sympathy, I had 
o ead the ball pen as otherwise nothing 
^ a curse, casting a blight on nearly all 
character in handwriting. However, 1 
noticed that Mr. W. Blunt, Art. Master at 
iii in a recent address to the Society for 
EH in. Art, ] something to say 
he e pr Sa pen. Wisely and realistically, 

a at it was no use trying to ban the 


ba , : 
ete most of us must be 
i ERA xs have not already done so. 
has fani m v to stay: Not to admit 
jn dletaan a bea calligraphical Canute. 
Me, ‘Blane this point I found comfort in 
: unt’s remarks that, although the ball 
pen can lead to slovenly writing, if properly 


Co. i i 

omae it was all right. Mr. Blunt 

ei 1 know; more than anyone he has 
ped to foster to-day's renaissance of 


eed phew handwriting. I see he insists 
ees p epo pen for the learner, 
EE Mod ooks as though there is here 
mien bre opportunity for the establish- 

of privileged groups within a school— 
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. holidays pre-planned io X. MES CU 


“You don't, my boy, have a ball pen until 


you're a ' blood. 


ed outrageous excuses— 
not been able to accept 
Did you read, recently, 
asses who was out 


I have always lik 
even when I have 
them from boys. 
of the schoolboy with gl 
for a cross-country run? During the run 
he was passing through some woodland and 
a large owl attacked him, showing (so my 
paper said) particular interest in his 
spectacles. Anyhow, the attack 
sufficiently serious for two markers to be 
brought across from posts to the 
rescu They beat the owl off with their 
markers’ flags. All that was sober fact... 
which all goes to show that we must 
suspend judgment until. we have checked 
facts. Who would believe the boy who, in 
answer to the question, " Why were you 
back of the run this afternoon, 
the answer, " Please, Sir, it 
A blinking great owl came 

Pecked my glasses, Sir. 


was 


their 


gave 
wasn't my fault. 
and attacked me. 
Really it did!” 


* E E 


Calling recently on the Headmaster of a 
well-known Preparatory School, out of term, 
I was delighted to find him nowhere about 
the school premis The study, the drawing- 
I was directed to a 


room were empty. 
pleasant house not far away, quiet and 
secluded in its garden, already showing 


promise of spring. There I found him and 
his family in an atmosphere of domestic 
peace-and-quiet (or so it seemed, let's call it 
ive peace-and-quiet). In term-time, 


compa 

I was interested to hear, the house is the 
school sanatorium. An excellent idea, I 
thought. Not only can the headmaster's 


away (as they should) from the 
atmosphere of school, but boys who are ill 
can have (what they should have, too) à 
quiet and domestic atmosphere in which to 


family get 


be nursed. 


Pen 
s f [71 
or “bloods” only... outrageous excuses 
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Diets for the 


School Sanatorium 


When choosing the menu for the sickroom, 
the school matron should take into consideration the effects of 


certain drugs and the various ailments of the patients 


on the food chosen. 


HIS book is one which should be on the 
shelves of any school sanatorium, and 
not only on the shelves, but in the hands of 
anyone responsible for the health of the 
school's pupils. It is an eminently sane and 
practical textbook, and though it contains 
much that is hardly relevant to school 
dietary hygiene,+ it covers all the necessary 
ground thoroughly. 

The first three chapters are given over to 
the normal diet, There is no nonsense in 
the way the modern views on nutrition are 
set forth. It is rightly dogmatic, for in a 
book of this type there is no room for 
arguments " about it and about.” They can 
be left to writers on the science of nutrition. 
Also the authors assume some knowledge of 
chemistry and a scientific attitude of mind 
on the part of their readers. None the less, 
a sense of humour pokes out from time to 
time. The authors say, for instance, that if 
the mechanisms, which regulate our body 
temperature to 98.4^ F, (more or less), were 
to fail "and the person was completely 
insulated against heat loss, he would reach 
boiling point in about two days! "t 


reatment by Margery 
Abrahams. M.A. M.Sc, and Elsie M. Widdowson, 
Se, Ph.D. Grd Ed. Ballliere, Tindall & Cox, 1513 
+ For instance, Chapter 4, a short chapter, is 
given qe a consideration. of the normal diet in 
Pregnancy, Lactation and Old Age, conditions 


hardly hkely to come under the matron im charge 


ef the school san’ None the less, the 


wives of 
married masters might benetir from the book, and 
m napona] emergencies schools have to employ 
` dug ont Masters! (Gl one myseli.) 
iobwnp that they had ommed the exclamation 
an webs Wemder TRAE) Hindu BREN thet 
shs sexi Mx 
6P 


Here is a book to help her in the task,* 


reviewed by V. H. Mottram 


Rightly, the authors call attention to what 
they name "conditioned deficiencies,” by 
which they mean a food deficienc y which is 
caused not by any mistakes in taking the 
right foods, but by failure of the digestive, 
absorptive or metabolic processes. Thus, if 
you have a case of food poisoning with 
consequent vomiting and diarrhoea, the 
patient is likely to become desiccated, 
dehydrated and dried up, His tissues won't 
function unless they can get water, and 
people actually may die from this dehydra- 
tion. (Babies are particularly vulnerable.) 
It may become necessary to give fluid by 
the veins in such a case. Anyhow, people 
with food poisoning must have plenty of 
water to drink (taken in sips and 
slowly in case an irritable stomach 
a copious draught). 

^ good example of a 
deficiency “ is that actually c. 
modern drugs (M. & B., 
mycetin). 


very 
rejects 


" conditioned 
aused by these 
penicillin, chloro- 
Most of us obtain a deal of our 
B vitamins from the microbes which inhabit 
the large intestine. Antibiotic drugs, such 
as M. & B, throw these microbes out of 
gear, and so we Bet too little. of these 
vitamins, and show signs of B avitaminosis 
(a sore tongue, strawberry red or magenta in 
colouration, and cracked corners to the 
mouth).& Clearly this is a thing anyone 
nursing the sick should be on the watch 
for. Whenever any of these drugs is given 


the diet should be rich in the B vitamins. 


$E speak rather 


feebngly on his, far a reent 

aine i chloromycetin (chloramphenicol) was 
ats A Unser culated tonge and kha 
stomatitis [9 3 angular 
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That means pushing in yeast extracts or 
particular proprietary food made from wheat- 
germ, The former are difficult because they 
contain so much salt, and salt irritates a 
sore tongue, However, they can be well 
diluted. A good feature of these chapters on 
the normal tables of the main 
sources of various food essentials. If only 
caterers and others would make use of these 
tables, what a lot of dietetic absurdities 
would be avoided, both in the home, the 
boarding school and the school sanatorium! 


diet are 


I have carefully considered these three 
chapters on the normal diet, and have found 
only two lacunw. On p. 22 the authors say 
that it is unnecessary to consider potassium 
in normal diet. That is almost cet! nly 
true; but it is necessary to consider it in 
some illnesses, especially after operation on 
the stomach and small intestine. 


The other lacunæ is that no mention is 
cedens dramatic results in cœliac disease 
zlute: uw Out of the diet every source of 
[e di ed. proteins found in wheat 
from his a ; celiac child cannot absorb fat 
made fro testine when he is ing bread 
y " m wheat or rye flour has us all 
iuri (Some of us whisper “allergy,” 

the others say “ Oh, yeah? ") 


Dietetic treatment of diseases 


In neither of these omissions are our 
authors in any way to blame. The preface 
$ dated 1951, which means that these two 
subjects came too late to light to be included. 
It is impossible to be right up to date in 
view of the difficulties and delays that are 
to-day inevitable in the publishing of books. 
(And who would dare to say that we are 
in sight of the end of the science of nutrition 
when two such interesting novelties have 
recently been discovered ?) 


The next section of the book, Chapters 
IV to XI, has to do with the theory behind 
the various dietetic treatments of disease, 
the practical details of which fill the final 
and much the largest portion of the book. 


Invalid antics 


I wish that I could quote one-half of the 
good and wise remarks in this second section 
of the book. The horse taken to water who 
will not drink isn't in it with the "san." 
patient. "A young Irish stable-boy of 
-.. who was admitted to hospital weighing 
only five stone, persistently vomited all the 
invalid diets which were offered to him, 
but he was willing to eat, and could keep 
down as much fried bacon and eggs as he 
could get“ This example is used to 
illustrate " Each person is a law unto himself 
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as regards his food, and no rules can be 
laid down which will apply to all cases.” 
They mention the fact (observed by one of 
them) that men who had been under- 
nourished in Germany for eighteen months, 
found no difficulty at all in eating a diet 
of ordinary foodstuffs providing 
6,000 calories a day. (You and I take from 
2,000 to 3,000 per day.) Diets for slimming 
—they say too much emphasis cannot be 
laid on the harm done through the slimming 
on doctors’ orders 
Their words 
feeding 
And so, 


composed 


craze—should be used onl 
and with doctors’ supervision. 
on diet in the "san." when 
youngsters, are € stremely valuable. 
too, are their recipes (pp. 212 to 267)—in 
fact these pages make a good cookery book 
for anyone, sick or well. 


] ought to say à word about the two 
authors and their right to hold forth on the 
subject of nutrition. Miss Abrahams (after 
ob ing a degree at Oxford, 1 believe in 
History) came to King's College of House- 
hold and Social Science to study Institutional 
As a keen Zionist she went 
next to work in Palestine and became con- 
vinced there that nutrition was her calling 
in life As in those days there was no 
specific training in dietetics to be had in 
Great Britain, 1 adv d her to go to the 
United States, which she did, and obtained 
M.Sc. in Columbia University, New 
York. Coming back to England, she was at 
once snapped up for the newly instituted 
diet kitchen in St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
fact, the first practising 


Administration. 


her 


She became, in 
dietitian in this country. Followed many 
work in that pacity, and the 


years of i 
various editions of this book. 


Children's food intake 

Widdowson, after obtaining her 
in the University of London, and 
earch work for Cadbury's, 
took the newly instituted postgraduate 
course in dietetics at King's, and then went 
as colleague to Dr. (now Professor) R. A 
McCance, first. at King's College Hospital 
and, later, in the University of Cambridge 
" McCance and Widdowson are NAMES fo 
conjure with among nutritionists, Perhaps 
her best work is that of collecting and 

cmalu and utting i EE 
analysing, n xà rh r into understandable 

Er s words the " 
order n abs ood intakes of over 
children, mainly "pue 
1,000 eni RA of the middle classes. 
The authors are, in à way, c 

vidd ay, complementary— 

Miss Widdowson havi y 
5 sie having more theory 
(hough: eminently Practical) d i 
Abrahams having had m j ang Miss 
ing the sick, "Thes A ore practice in feed- 
on this third editi are Ww! be congratulated 
uon of their very valuable 


book. 


Miss 
B.Sc. 
doing some res 
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USEKEEPERS" NOTEBOOK 


by Elizabeth Midgley 


HE New Year sales of 1953 are offering 
exceptional bargains in all types of 
household goods. Probably because 
Coronation Year is challenging British 
enterprise in every way, stores and shops 
are intent on preparing the way for new 
goods by clearance of old stocks at greatly 
reduced prices. For institutions, textile 
goods, furnishing materials, household 
linen, carpets and china, kitchen equipment 
—are the goods to seek, and there is a 
remarkable variety of choice. The threat 
of a trade "slump" in any branch of 
industry has serious repercussions on the 
general attitude towards spending, and in 
some areas money for some time has been 
cautiously rather than generously spent, so 
thar shops have accumulated more than 
usually heavy stocks of goods, . 

There are, however, heartening signs that 
the excellence and quality of British work- 
manship is recognised, and practical ack- 
nowledgement of this is being shown by the 
records of overseas buying. None but the 
best type of goods can face and conquer 
competition abroad. and every warehouse 
and store is selling off old stock so that. the 
latest types of materials and designs may 
find a place on our home market as well 
as abroad, . 

Amongst the old stocks, slightly imperfect 
goods are often found (and. indeed, are 
advertised by firms of national repute), 
The imperfection may be caused in weaving 
or printing, or in such things as a fau 


selvedge. A rejected “ piece of material 
may have a fault so Slight thar the expert 
alone could detect it, 


In other cases ir 


might show a series of slight 
weakness in weaving affec 
mavbe, dozens of yards. 

labelled by a rag or cord, 
the selvedge ad 


misprints or 
ting a piece of. 
All such faults are 
Benerally threaded 
through Joining the fault 


These goods can be of excellent value to an 
institution where materials are purchased in 
wholesale quantitie 


foloured towels may 
be woven in a faulty colour pattern. which 
detracts nothing from the utility value, but 
must be sold as "faulty 
are casily strengthened by a 
to the initiated it 
imperfection. 
Patterned materials have always to be 
considered with reference to the ultimate 
purpose for which they are intended, as 
faults in printing might be difficult to cir- 
cumvent in some circumstances. 
of blurred colour across a width of pattern 
might ruin a material's value for curtains, 
but might not be disastrous for chair covers, 
or for gathered or pleated flouncings, 
Obviously, in such cases much can be 
achieved by planning, and plain and printed 
materials can be used 
faults and shortages. In any case buying is 
skilled work. Widths of materials can 
make all the difference between good and 
bad bargains; colour and design are im- 
portant too, and suitability of 
the purpose required is, 
important feature of all. 
Towels are sometimes sold 
the fringe dividing the two 


Poor selvedges 
hem, although 
constitutes a 


grievous 


A streak 


together to disguise 


material to 
perhaps, the most 


in pairs with 


uncut. For 
hard wear, hemmed towels have a longer 
life, but the fringe can be restricted by a 


line of machining across the edge of the 
towel above the fringe. Washroom towels, 
in schools, are often badly tape 


d for hanging 
A double loop puts all the 


strain on 


one 

small area—a tape across the width of a 

towel distributes the strain, Bath towels 

need two tapes if towel rails are not 
available. 

Carpets, some manufacturers think, will 


increase in price. — Shop-soiled rugs or 
carpets, or those faded in window displays, 
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knuckles of pork and so on, later to be made 
into meat moulds and brawn! 
The sales this year may well be extended 


are often sold quite cheaply, and in some 
cases are of very good quality and design. 


Travellers’ samples of carpets also are 
excellent for bedside rugs if one can obtain until old stocks can give place to an array 


them. During the war years, many were of goods which will make our stores blossom 
available because there was little hope of with colour and beauty of fabric and design. 
12s. 0d. The craftsman will be happy, we hope, and 
busy creating. beauty. In the meantime, a 
search. for useful and decorative equipment 
can be a rewarding adventure for shoppers 


their type being repeated, and 
lds. Od. was a usual price for a thick-piled 
sample. Fach sample comes in a different 
shade, but one might purchase half a dozen 
shades of each colour, making a quite 
pleasant varie 


Planning Coronation 
Well-designed, cheap china 


. 
RM is still expensive, and most of the Celebrations 

coloured and decorated china is prohibitive j 

in price for institutional use. It * possible, (continued from page 55) 
however, to find some china in good, clear ing maintained schools, are discharged by 
colours, moderately priced, and even a few the individual governing bodies or 
pieces are welcome on an otherwise plainly proprietors. It is considered that it would 
furnished table, Coloured glass-ware, too, be inconsistent with normal practice in 


matters of education for the Council to 
attempt to deal with those children who 
not within the orbit of its authority, 


is obtainable in ovenware containers, and 
adds sparkle and colour to a meal. 
n Seconds " in china have to be checked. are 
Saucers and plates which are not quite and arrangements are being made to 
symmetrical are not easy to "pile" safely. proceed on the basis of the Ministry's 
T he moulded patterns, too, so often seen on Circular." 
jugs and other crockery, need special anen- On the other hand a Socialist controlled 
tion in the sink, Frequently this form of City Council decided o present souvenirs to 
decoration is used around the lip of a jug all children at all schools im its arca. Iu 
Or the handle. A small, stiff brush, kept refused to exclude children at private 
in the pantry, is excellent for removing con- schools on the ground that they should not 
gealed sauce or gravy from patterned. or be penalised either for their parents’ choice 
plain surfaces, and can be used with advan- of school or for any statutory provisions, 
tage also to maintz/a immaculate cleanliness and that their parents were also ratepayers. 
around cup handles. Dish-washing machines In one important respect the forthcoming 
give excellent service, but every pantry is Coronation should be considered to be 
not so supplied. : unlike even that of the late King George VI 
and the Queen Mother. Ever since 1937 
great changes have taken. place which affect 
ans both public and private participation in 
Deviating from china to another type of public events. How much greater are the 
kitchen utensil, not every kitchen despises changes since King Edward VII and his 
the old-fashioned type of ovenware, and ‘Consort were crowned half a cenrury ago. 
r ó Many people, mem bers of Education 


Stock pot: 


although "tin" ware was difficult to. find 3 : if 
not so very long ago, in some districts there Committees and governing boc les, may 
is now a good supply of heavy- or light- remember even too well the festivities of 

fi fe . without always realising the 


those days 
changes here referred to. In 1937 it 
ible for the first time for people in 
privacy of their homes to 
e stirring events in 


weight tinware at very moderate prices. 
Many of the stores which glitter with stain- 
less steel and shining dishes and pans of 
every shape and size, can still produce the 
sturdy old roasting tins in which once our 
joints of meat sizzled and roasted to succu- 
lent rightness. Quite a few cooks still use 
them, also the old heavy type of iron stock- 
Pors and frying pans. Many a litle old- 
fashioned shop can produce them, and in 
second-hand shops one can be sure of seeing 
the old brown pottery crocks in which the 1 tent the ] for much that was 
to that ex e 


: emand 
Victori ‘ives simmered their chut- s 
ian housewives simmercd their. chut :4 1002 and 1910. 
: : consi e cessary in 1902 an " 
neys and pickles or cooked their cowheel and considered necessary 
p 


pos 
public or in the 
hear the solemn and thi 
London by broadcast. They also had the 
further wonderful opportunity of seeing 
them in the living photography of the 
cinemarograph film. In June there will be 
in countless homes the added attraction oF 
television. All these add to the individu d's 
share in the central celebrations and diminish 
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Do the more strenuous activities of the modern 


school-day demand more 


rest for children? 


How is sleeping time to be gauged for each 


child ? 


matron's 


’ distinguished predecessor, Dr. Clement 

Dukes, never afraid to say pre- 
cisely what he thought, and the table 
opposite is taken from his book, " Health at 
School," and by and large I doubt if anybody 
had to lay down definite rules whether these 
figures could be improved upon. 

Some bovs require more sleep than others, 
or if one likes to put it the other way, 
some boys can do with less sleep than 
others. It is the same with adults, but 
one has to make general rules for the general 
good of all ages. I am sure that some people 
will say that boys at school have much 
more to do than they used to have. School- 
masters have invariably worked on the prin- 
ciple that the devil still finds work for idle 
hands to do, and they are in competition with 
the devil all the while. I think it would 
be fair to say that with every succeeding 
generation there seems to be more to do 
at school. At the moment schools seem to 
be going through the phase of producing 
excellent plays, but not only do the schools 
produce plays, but also in some schools each 
house produces a yearly pla Societies, 
like debating societies, seem to have their 
ups and downs, some houses run dances to 
relieve the monotony of their almost 
monastic segregation, and as the term pro- 
gresses these seem to take more and more 
time, and the boys get more and more tired, 
and not only the boys but the schoolmasters, 
so that many a schoolmaster would gladly 
have three weeks cut off his term to make 
another term, and instead of having halves 
as they used to have for example at Fton, we 
should have presumably they 
used to have at Charterhouse, as " quarter “ 
is still the word for a term 

The point I am trying to make is that 
as the term progresses, the boys get pro- 
gressively more tired and probably a com- 
plere change for a day or so is the best 
remedy Many people object to children 
going home in the middle of the term 


was 


quarters as 


Dr. R. E. Smith answers some of the 
questions. 


because they run the risk of bringing back 
infection. I believe this is completely 
unwarranted, and I know of one 
medical officer who told me that, although 
mid-term treats had been in practice for 
over 20 years when he had been medical 
officer of a boys’ school of over a thousand 


school 


boys, that no infection had ever been brought 
back. It is probably better to break the 
monotony of the term in a way like this 
than to alter the routine hours of going 
to bed, etc. 

The table I have quoted has, you will 
notice, a footnote that from the beginning 
of November to the end of February the 
time should be extended to 7.30 a.m. This 
is a relic of the days when there was 
early morning school, The routine then 
was: called at 7 a.m., some wishy-washy 
tea and a biscuit at about a quarter past, 
into school at 7.30 a.m. for 40 minutes. 
Breakfast at 8.15 a.m., chapel at 9 a.m. 
second lesson at 9.15 to 10 a.m. I remem- 
ber very well when this rule was altered 
at Rugby, and I remember the arguments 
of both sides, but the arguments that won 
the day were three. First of all that it was 
undoubtedly remembered that many hoys 
were overtired; secondly, that in order to 
get this one lesson in before breakfast one 
had to get up half-an-hour earlier in the 
morning, and that half-hour was partly spent 
in going from the house to the classroom 
and back again, and having the aforesaid 
unpsychological nourishment; and thirdly, 
and most important of all, that no school 
which had abolished early morning school 
had ever gone back to it, a fact which was 
obrained by a questionnaire to some 20 other 
Therefore the times in the table 
could remain as they were except that the 
7 a.m. could be altered to 7.30 a.m., because 
I think evervbody will agree that even if 
boys go to bed at the times mentioned most 
of them will still be asleep at 7 a.m. If 
a boy has to make his bed, and this is a 


schools. 
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common practice in even expensive schools 
then he hi s 

I cannot emphasise too much that, in my 
opinion, Dr. Dukes was right in choosing 
age as the upon which to hase 
the number of hours and not upon the boys 
scholastic ability. A boy of 15 may be in 
almost the top form at a public school but 
he probably needs more sleep than the duller 
boy who is in the lower part of the school, 
and this will probably be equally true of 
the bright boy of 8 at a preparatory school 
who may be in the form as a boy 
of 10, and again the bright boy will need 
as much sleep as his older, duller school- 
fellow. 

What has been said about boys applies 
equally ro. girls, and 1 dọ not think that in 
the present day one need make special rules 
lor girls during their periods. The attitude 
towards this has completely changed and the 


few minutes ear 


sto get up a 


criterion 


ne 


credit is due, in a very large measure, to 
another school medical officer, Dr. Alice 
Saunderson Clow, who by her work at 


Cheltenham Ladies’ College, now almost half 
4 century ago, removed from our 
vocabulary the phrase unwell.” 
Although there are exceptions, the rule is 
thar behave as as possible 
at these times, and perhaps it is a credit to 
otie that irregularities of the 
periods are now much more uncommon than 
they were previously. 

Candidates for scholarships perhaps 
require special consideration. They are 
usually important people in the house: at 
Ru zby, where the Arnold tradition of every 
boy in the VI having ” Sixth power” con- 
tinues, these are the boys on whom a good 
deal of the management of the house 
depends, so in addition to finding time for 
their scholastic studies they have to find time 
to manage the house, and if they are play- 
"E l famas actively, and perhaps even 

anaging them they can be almost at the 


almost 
“she's 
girls normally 


nutrition 


end of their resources by the time they 
appear for a scholarship. Recently I said 
in this journal, that 20 years ago we started 
allowing boys to go home for three or four 
days so as they could completely relax before 
taking the scholarship, but an Old Rugbeian 


who was at the school some 40 years ago 


tells me that this happened in his day, and 
therefore I must claim it as a revival 
rather than an invention, which has been 
popular. 


The resilience of Youth 
I have already said that the way to relieve 
the languor at the end of term is to relieve 
and this can be done in 
various ways. Whole day holidays when 
bovs can do exactly what they like always 
teaches us a few lessons. A few boys will 


bed all day; others will go for 
absolutely 


the monotony, 


stay in 
100-mile bicycle ride and return 
and presumably there is general 
of body and mind after these 


pending a day, but there 


exhausted, 
refreshment 
different forms of s 


are other ways. 


Summer time 


The extra hour of daylight at mid-summer 
ins that if children do go to bed at 7. 
there may be three or four 
ahead of them, and this 
and 


m 
7.15 or 8 p.m. 
hours of. daylight 
is very often not conducive to sleep, 
is probably beter to ler. children 
to sleep when they want to, rather 
force them to do nothing at all 


it read 
and go 
than to 


Midday rest 

am not a hundred per cent in 
] would make out 
least half-an- 
should be 
likes within 


Although I 
support. of this scheme 
an impassioned plea for at 
hour a day when a schoolboy 
allowed to do exactly what he 
bounds of propriety, and if he has 
do then he could. rest. 


the 
nothing to 


THE AMOUNT OF SLEEP REQUIRED AT VARIOUS SCHOOL AGES 
Number of 
Age hours Time 
Under 6 vears of a 13 hours = 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
ML M 5 Tr MN Ga a T 
sd a i g wy s Tm 
"S " 1th ox . BOR ow PA 
"I - m " a $ 3 Tos 
s dá à wt x ae 08380 o To 
a 15 si 10 " TE. “ T 
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"m N 95 5 10 OF Re 
From the beginning of November to the end of February the time should be extended 
| to 7.30 a.m. 
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W. E. Shewell-Cooper, M.B.E., tells you how to 


vary the menu with 


Unusual Vegetables 


"THERE is a very large number of 

unusual vegetables which are quite 
easy to grow and yet which provide a real 
change in diet. One of the problems that 
any school has to face is production of a 
properly balanced diet. Animal foods, from 
which we used to derive the main supplies 
of our fats and proteins, and, of course, scarce, 
and thus the value of home-grown vegetables, 
and particularly those that provide proteins, 
can hardly be over-stressed. 

It must. be remembered, too, that the 
function of vegetables in a body is largely 
connected with that of fibre. and this provides 
the bulk that the bowel needs. The term 
“ roughage,” which is much employed to-day, 
really means fibre, and thus if we encoura 
young people to eat plenty of vegetables 
they will have the ” roughage " they need. 
Have a change in vegetables and you give the 
menu an interest which is so important. 

Take the Celeriac as an example; it grows 
like a turnip and tastes like the heart of 
celery. It. is excellent. when sliced into a 
salad and first-class when cooked. Another 
ureat advantage is that it will keep for six 
months after it has grown. The plants are 
raised in frames or in the greenhouse. Put 
them our in May or early June at 10 to 12 
inches apart, giving 12 inches between the 
specimens, Choose a piece of land which 
has been thoroughly enriched with compost 
or well-rotred dung and, in addition, give a 


good fish manure at 4 to 5 ounces to the 
square vard. 
here's very little to do other than to 


keep the rows hoed regularly to keep down 
weeds, and should it be very dry from the 
end of June onwards, it may be necessary to 
water. A fortnight before the roots are 
ready to be lifted you can hoe the soil up 
wer the "bulbs " so that the upper part 
becomes blanched. If your school is in the 
Seuth of England. you may leave the roots 


4 


outside in the garden until thes are needed, 
or if you are in the North, you must di 
them up in the late autumn or carly winter 
and store them in soil in a shed. 

"he squashes are very much like marrows 
to grow, but they are quite. different. in 
texture and in flavour, A marrow has been 
said to be a bag of water, and there's a lot 
of truth in that. A squash, on the other 
hand, has much more solid flesh. Some of 
the varieties. have the flavour of chestnuts 
and are very much liked for that reason, 
There are dozens of these squashes to choose 
from. My favourites, however, are the 
Hubbard, which is the most. useful. winter 
variety: the fruits will keep quite asily 
until February, and so they make good 
vegetable during the “ hungry gap.” We 
sometimes bake these in their own skins or 
we steam them. Squash soup is delicious, 
as is squash pie. 

Banana Squash is so called because it has 
the consistency of a banana, with a delicious 
flavour. It is really a summer kind. The 
Butternut Squash is a very meaty variety of 
excellent quality. The flesh is orange and 
dry but sweet, and it’s very good baked. The 
fruits are usually 12 inches long and about 
5 inches in diameter. The Noodle Squash 
has only got to be punctured at one end and 
be cooked for 35 minutes. You then cut it 
in half and the flesh falls out of the centre 
in shreds looking very much like spaghetti. 
The Baby Blue Squash we consider to have 
the highest quality of all the winter squashes 
We grew many squashes this winter which 
weighed 5 Ib. each and were absolutely solid. 

The Seakale Spinach or, a« some people 
call it, the Swiss Chard, is what | call a 
dual-purpose vegetable. [t produces leaves 
which often measure. 2 feet long and 
10 inches wide, and it has thick fleshy stems 
which can be 2 to 2} inches wide, ivory in 
colour and delectable in taste. We alwavs 
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boil the leaves as spinach or else steam them 
and they are very delicious indeed and are by 
no means as indigestible as the ordinary 
spinach. Also, of course, the white stems 
are cooked like seakale and are boiled until 
tender. They can be served with a white 
sauce and young people like them very much 
indeed. As matter of fact this seakale, 
makes quite a good breakfast dish w hen i 
dipped in a litle batter and fried! 

This seed should be sown thinly late in 
April or early in May in drills 15 inches 
apart, and when the plants are through the 
gend they should. be thinned out to 

nches apart in the rows. kht pays. of 
course, to be liberal with compost or 
manure first and to make certain that regular 
hocings are carried out to keep down the 
weeds. Always pull the leaves and stems 
BUE and never remove the fo 
mur, Ms stems or the cropping will be 
panne’ s a lot to be said for the Hamburgh 
arsley which produces snowy-white roots 
Nery much like those of a large-sized carrot 
They can be either eaten. grated raw (and 
they taste like nuts), or they can be boiled or 


ge 


spaced like carrots. — Incidentally, they 
en d never be peeled, they should be 
washed well. Some schools like them cut 


up small in a salad, while, of course, the 
tops or the parsley part can be used at any 
time during the season as a flavouring, as a 
decoration, or in a salad. tint 
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] always sow the seed early in April in 
drills 15 inches apart. The seeds are rather 
small, so they shouldn't go in more than 
linch deep. When the seedlings are through 
the ground it’s necessary to thin to a foot 
apart, though where only small roots are 
required, 9 inches will do. It is one of the 
few vegetables, in fact, where the larger 
roots are the best favoured. You can always 
transplant Hamburgh Parsley if you wish 
when the plants are no higher than a couple 
of inches. The roots are usually ready to 
use from November 1 onwards, and some 
years I've made a sowing on purpose about 
the third week of July so as to be able to 
pull good roots in the spring. 

The Kohl-rabi got a bad name because 


people would grow it too large, You want 
about the size of a tennis 


Irs a good vegetable to 
e turnips always fail. lt 
is certainly not difficult providing the ground 
Its a crop which always asks for 
Some schools are very keen 
year round and, in this 
' always helps as, of 


to use it when it's 


ball and no b A 
grow on land wher 


isn't acid, 
lots of time. 
on salads all the 
case, the Lamb's Lettuce 
course, does the Batavian Endive. The 
American Cress is quite substitute 
ercress, and this is usually sown early 
tember. Don't just dismiss these 
bles as someone's fad or fancy. 
Il find that people will 
real change in diet that 


:ood 


for wi 
in Ser 
unusual vegeta 
Try them and you wi 
"delighted with the 


be deli; 
they provide. 
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continuing Disabled Youth 


nfteen: his schooling was practically com- 
plete: he had passed the control examination 
and was apprenticed to a baker. Then at 
17 he had his first attack of grand mal. 
After two fits in the bake-house he 
dismissed and tried five other apprenticeships 
in rapid succession. Each terminated after 
one fir at work and he became thoroughly 
dispirited. At this stage, fortunately, he 
received intensive treatment and the attacks 
were brought under control. hey used to 
he had gone 


was 


occur every day or two; now 
eight months. without a fii 
eight months he has retained his job as a 
brick-work labourer. If he is from 
attacks for a whole year he has plans ready 
for a much better job.” 


and for these 


free 


These factors govern employment 
It is impossible ro do justice to this report 
review 
be made: 


in a short bur the following stare- 
ments must 

(1) Heart 
themselves by 
all costs, 

(2) Youth is the ideal time for training 
and resettlement. 

(3) This object is often defeated by the 
lure of easy money. 

(i) Educational attainment varies directly 
with. employability. 


penalise 
work at 


cases often severely 


over-enthusiasm to 


(5) Paternal unemployment is a terrible 
influence on the child's desire to be 
employed. 

(6) " Adoption of energetic steps to secure 
satisfactory settlement before the young per- 
son begins to drift -a policy that yields rich 
dividends is demonstrated by the 
deaf children in Glasgow.” 


success of 


of 


reason- 


(7) " The lack of an adequate range 
sound training courses, linked to a 
prospect of 
inevitably 


able subsequent 
must diseredit the 
organisation in the eyes of young people and 
their parents, just as it cripple the 
effors of the officer whose immediate 
responsibility it is to see thar these 
folk are launched in suitable 


employment 
resettlement 


must 


young 


safely work. 


Avoiding segregation 
read this report I 


should make 


thar 
every 


Finally, as I feel 
he ordinary school 
possible allowance for the handicapped child, 
and if a child can go to or be kepr ar an 
ordinary school, then he should. 1 am nor 
biased by M. although he has my sympathy 
M.. who works as a costing clerk, spent most 
reciting the evils and 


fo a long interview 


Injustice of being sent to a Special school 
lor nine years. He is an energetic, forceful 
and intelligent young man of 21 
developed. poliomyelitis when he was two 
and has a paralysis of his right 
hand. He passed his control examination 
at che age of 11, but gives his special 
school no credit for that as he had brothers 


who 


residual 


at home who coached him, He says that 
although he was forced to attend the special 
school he was physically fit enough to play 
for the football team of the ordinary school 
near his and he one as 
being just the type to do this. He insists 
that his life has been adversely affected by 
being an ex-special schoolboy, 
when he take 
at night school he felt quite lost and had 
to work “like a black’ to keep up with 
the rest of the class and he says thar none 
of his friends has 
any betrer off as far as night school classes 


home impresses 


For instance, 


tried to commercial casses 


ex-special school been 
are concerned, His bitterest’ grievance is 
that people always regard him as being 
somehow mentally abnormal to have needed 
special school education.” 

Looking backwards ] am sure we can say 
that to-day this child would be accepted. in 
an ordinary school. Looking forward, can 
we say that we will accept every child who 
will benefit more by being in an ordinary 
al school, even if it means 


rather than a spec 
a lite more supervision, etc, and that we 
will nor transfer any child if he develops 
really And 
particularly ot (he 


unless it is necessary 2 


thinking 


disease 
here I am 
epileptic. 


L.C.C. Coronation plans 


HE EC. e, n Detaled 
tse cialdren meom 
Greater sty the Quot 
drive p no Copomation 
Day 
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Westminster Brides to Nenbmmherlamdi Aveni 
ate heitit feserved ese uera Sube children. 
I er decal education antheris are Deme 
i achel an connecnon wath the indusen ol 
chili irom therm ateas wath (o udine od 
15 miles tram Charis Cross 0 per cent of the 
Claldren will be from more than Loan gaimtuned. 

sted and direct grant sih mo rhe PCO 
seas The Minist Educamos mam 
prepertsar of phie- e he lhara d ra arhet 
educanen authori s concen Vise tor the 
ronnties ot Ees, Hertiondshite, Kent, Saddles s 
imd Surrey aad the County Bercanehlis of Croydon 

Ham West Ham, As the children wall 

le watchs the processon en me way ro the 
Abbev. thes woh have to bedn their places at the 
test by 8 oam, Mes will come maith. bw rail 

GE pami and by giver, thomgh sane. will 

am bus amd others will walk. Special 
eianerenients wil e made fer handicapped vhildren 
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Why is 
Marmite 

used in 

Scehool 
Meals? 


Marmite is a concentrated 
extract of yeast which can easily 
be incorporated in many meat 


ob) 


and savoury dishes. It is 
economical and is therefore 
used extensively in school 


meals where economy, without 
reduction in quality, has con- 
stantly to be considered. 


Besides being economical and 
easy to use, Marmite supplies 
essential vitamins of the B, 
group that are specially needed 
by growing children. 


Marmite is, therefore, invalu- 
able in school meals since it 
provides these B, vitamins, at 
a reasonable price, in a food that 
is popular with the children. 


MARMITE 


yeast extract 
contains 

RIBOFLAVIN (vitamin By) 1.5 mg. per oz. 

NIACIN (nicotinic acid) 16.5 mg. per oz 


Literature on request 


Special quotation for school 
supplies on application 


THE MARMITE FOOD EXTRACT CO. LTD. 
35 Seething Lane, London, E.C.3 

Ed. 5302 

"nu 
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it washes 
it rinses 


it dries 


it sterilises 


ELECTRIC DISHWASHER 


The new KENT is specially designed to provide 
an efficient and economical service in catering 
establishments where kitchen space is limited. 
It occupies only about 4 sq. ft. of floor space. 
and will wash-up 100 meals an hour. Complete 
with motor-driven pump, reservoir tanks. 
immersion heaters and carriers for crockery 
and cutlery, The new KENT can be supplied 
either for A.C. or D.C. electric supply or for 


steam injection heating. 


We shall be glad to send you illustrated literature 


MAX ARC & ELECTRICS, LTD. 


TERRACE ROAD, WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY 
Telephone: WALTON-ON-THAMES 2497/8 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate: 3s. per line, minimum three lines. A line 
averages seven words. Box numbers ls. 
Display Panels £1 10s. per 
Instructions and copy should reach '" School 
Management" office, — 18/20, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not later than the 18th 
of the previous month—publication being on the 
fifth. 


extra. 
single column inch. 


When 


replying to advertisers, 
“ School and College 


please mention 
Management.” 


PREMISES FOR SALE 


TYTHROP HOUSE, NEAR THAME 
Neat. Sep 1 
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FOR SALE 


THE SCIENCE FICTION BOOK CLUB 
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TEAKWOOD SEATS 
for 


SCHOOL GROUNDS 


Single seats for 
REMEMBRANCE, PRESENTATION 
OR COMMEMORATION 
with Carved Inscription or Engraved Plate 


BARLOW, TYRIE & CO. 


96 WOODHOUSE ROAD, 
LEYTONSTONE, LONDON, E.II 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP | 


BOOKS» 


* FOR 

All new Books available 

publication. Secondhand 

Books on every subject. Stock of over 

5 million volumes. l 

Subscriptions taken for British, i 

Amerran and t ontinental Magazines. 

119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 

LONDON, W.C.2 

Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) — e Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) | 

Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


ts Lass] 


on day of 
and rare 


" SCHOOL AND COLLEGE MANAGEMENT." 

Published on the fifth day of every month, 
can be obtained directly from Drury Press, 18.20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C2 (Tele- 
phone: TRAfalgar 1388), or by order from any 
newsagent. ls. Gd. per copy, or 18s. yearly, post 


London, 


free 


and Calle ge 
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X Write or phone for catalogue of latest models and list 
"eh Hen and SUA of famous schools, colleges, hospitals, hotels, restaurants, 
steamships and canteens where SPLEN DIDS are installed. 


^ 
CROCKERY, 


ILS SOLVE ONE OF CATERING'S Biggest Problems 


NEVNES KITCHEN. EQUIPMENT CO. LTD, 92-94 


i Victoria St. 
TIJ/AMM. 5403/4 


"rame: Kuehequip, Sowest, London, S 
d Corn biten. Street, Dundee, Tel: 2085. 


ion, SW. "Phones VIECtoris 
chaentsz Jo NS Moechie, Ltt. 


better in every way! g 


Superb Quality - Greater Economy 
Quicker Delivery 
Better Catering Service 


Depots situated throughout Great. Britain 
to supply you with unrestricted quantities 
of the following high grade products, bulk 
packed for bulk use 


CUSTARD - CORNFLOUR - BLANCMANGE 
BAKING POWDER 
CONCENTRATED TABLE JELLY POWDER 


MONKHOUSE & GLASSCOCK LTD.. LONDON: Snowsfields, S.E.1. GLASGOW: 388 392 Hillington Road, S. W.2 
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CORONATION DECORATIONS | 


————————————— 
RED, WHITE & BLUE BRILLIANT METALLIC PAPER ON ROLLS 
20" wide x 12 yds. long, 12/6 per Roll; 20" wide x 50 yds. long, 42 - per Roll. 


WALL PLAQUE SHIELDS 
Mounted on Strawboard with Hanger for fixing : 
ROYAL COAT OF ARMS, size 12" x 8”, 15- per dozen, |44 - per gross. 
UNION JACK, size 12” x 8’, 15 - per dozen, 144 - per gross. 
“ROYAL CROWN," size 10” x 10", 19- per dozen, 180- per gross. 


RED, WHITE & BLUE WEATHERPROOF PLASTIC STREAMERS 


I5 Pennants, size 8" x 12” sewn on tape 20 ft. long, 3 6 each ; 3 - each for 
dozen lots; 2 9d. each for gross lots. 


BEST QUALITY PAPER FLAGS 
Size 6!" x 41" on 10!” stick, I5 - per gross; lO-gross lots, I2- per gross. 
EL O METOrE 


CRÉPE PAPER (Sub-standard) suitable for Window Display, Decorations 
and manufacturing purposes. 35 - Per gross assorted colours. 


ALLAN’ 37 FARRINGDON STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Phone: CEN 5947 


NUWAY MATS for cleanliness, 
hard wear and safety 


NUWAY fibred-rubber link 
matting has a record of over 
25 years' unfailing service in 
schools. NUWAY removes 
all traces of mud and grit—it 
stands up to the hardest wear 
and as it requires no shaking 
it reduces labour. Long NUWAY  wuway 


runners are ideal for passages matting in a 
well at Colmers 
Farm School, Rubery 
on floors, to prevent slipping City of Birmingham 
and to silence noisy footsteps. Education Department. 

Architects: Harrison and 
Supplied in any shape or size. Cox, FRLB.A, Birmingham 


and corridors to reduce wear 


SM NM.23.A 


NUWAY MATS ARE GUARANTEED FOR 15 YEARS 


Nuway Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Coalport, Salop 
eps »a'op 


i School and College 
x0 


The Children will never forget your party 


THIS YEAR will be a wonderful year for the 
children— Coronation year; a year to remember and 
recount to their own children and grandchildren. 


YOU WILL BE arranging many a party for them 
and no one needs to tell you that no party could 
possibly succeed without Ice Cream! 


/ 

a f So when it comes round to Ice Cream or to Archie 
( Andrews Lollies— remember the children's preference 
\ for 

Ü d REG? TRADE MARK 
(= 


the ice cream that 
won the premier award (C.M. 
Class) in the first post-war National competitions last year. 


Andrews Lollies. 


We shall welcome your enquiries for Meddocream Ice Cream and Archie 


Send your enquiries to:— 
MEDDOCREAM LTD., WARD END, BIRMINGHAM, 8 


^ 


6914B 


| WASHING-UP 
Just the machine for ie 
IITLERY in School Kitchens 
DISHES € C mem a E 


SMALL SIZE - LOW PRICE Ei cin)” 
ADEQUATE CAPACITY 
HYGIENIC 


The new Dawson "Deluge Minor " works on the same 
principle as the large Dawson Dishwashers used in big 
hotels, works canteens and steamships. |t is ideal 
wherever small quantities of crockery, glasses and 
dishes have to be washed, with a capacity up to 50 
meals per hour and a floor space of only 25 in. square 
x 3ft.6 in, high, It is fully automatic and only requires 
loading and unloading. 


Dawson 


“DELUGE MINOR ” DISHWASHER 
Write for illustrated literature TO-DAY ! 
DAWSON BROS. LTD. (Dept. S.M.), 406 Roding |Lane South, Woodford Green, Essex 


Telephone : Wanstead 7777 (4 lines) 
8l 
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A Thousand 


Ways to History 


The history of pre-conquest Britain can 


be read in the many antiquities with A 
ry E n I» 
which this island is strewn. In the new JU 


Ordnance Survey Mapof Anci 


nearly a thousand. antiquities of major y 


sig 
positions fixed for the benefi 
archaeologist and tourist alike, 


with foreword and index, the 


Britain is available through Ordnance Survey 
Agents and most booksellers. Price for each sheet, 


mounted and folded . . . 6s. 9d. 


ORDNANCE 
Key to the 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, 


Maps for educational purposes may be obtained direct from the Pu 


By the simple depression of a 
will automatically and effectively des 


and psychological welfare problem. 


Safety 


Automatic Incinerator 


Supplied to: 
Admiralty. 
War Office 
Air Ministry 
Carmarthenshire Education Committee 
Essex Education Committee 
Hampshire Education Committee 
Middlesbrough Education Committee 
University of Glasgow. 
University Press. Oxford 
Odhams Press Ltd 
County Borough of Sunderland 
London County Council 


SANI 


ificance are recorded and their precise 


. The Higher School Leaving Age 


Sets a new Problem in Girls' Schools 


BARRYWALD SANITARY INCINERATOR 


towels, surgical dressings, etc., solving a vital 


^ The only incinerator incorporating 
our Patented Safety Devices. 


^- BARRYWALD 


PATENT Nos. : 555062—62!085 and Corresponding Foreign Patents 


nt Britain 


t of student, ` 
In two sheets, 


Map of Ancient 


SURVEY MAPS 
land of Britain 


CHESSINGT ON, SURREY 
ublishers at a special discount, 


lever THE 


troy sanitary 


Economical, Efficient, Foolproof, Indispensable 


Awarded the Certificate of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health and Hygiene. 


GUARD APPLIANCES . Zi 


Middlesex County Council, etc 62, LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C2. 


Telephones: MONARCH 4922-4923 DIVISION OF ALLIED METALS LTO. 


School and Collegi 


Over 100 Years’ Reputation 


for Quality Food Products 


MASON’S 
GRAVY 


BROWNING 
(Pure Caramel) 


for Darkening 


and Enriching 


SOUPS 


SAUCES 


GRAVIES 


STEWS 
o 
RICH 
ERUIT . 
is ne * 
CAKES Spotless j 
in 20, 4o and 80 fluid-ounce sinks P 
and gallon jars (Hlustrated) for d st d 
the CateringTrade. Prices (each) and stoves 
3s. sd. (m dozens); $8 3d. in a twinkling with 
(1-dozens); 8s. od. (in 4’s) and 
14s. 6d. (singles), respectively. IZA LIQUID 
CLEANSER 


Extra Good — Extra Fconomical 


1850 Good! 1953 Izal Liquid Cleanser not 
i only speeds the whole 
MASONS, À abe 

process of washing up 

but also ensures the 

FREE SAMPLES highest standards of hy- 

: giene in canteens and 

camen BIS bou kitchens. For full infor- 

- een or ree mation write for the 

samples of Mason's booklet “The Izal Ser- 

Gravy Browning—to test vice for Kitchen 
its goodness themselves. Hygiene". 


d 1 i - Newton Chambers & Company Ltd., 
MENKBALL & MASON LIMITED "Thorncliffe, near Sheffield 
NOTTINGHAM 


$3 
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theres vur PFacchinos Biscuits bie ) 


coming To schoul-WHAT A TREAT / 


make the world’s best BISCUITS that make the party 


and theyve brought 
the cones and wafers 
for vur MEODUCREAM 


Our representative will be pleased to call and discuss your Coronation Party problems 


FACCHINO'S BISCUITS LTD. 


for cycle parking that is 


Y 


simple, orderly and. 
maintenance free — 


reinforced concrete 


BICYCLE BLOCKS & SHED UNITS 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD, 


CLIFFORDS INN. Tel. HOL 2916. 


R4 


LONDON, E.C.4 


- WARD END - BIRMINGHAM 8 


TAUNTON'S MODERN BEDSTEADS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


| | The two patterns illustrated below are 
| | Ideally suitable for Schoo!s and such like use. 
Both are fitted with superior 
chain and spring mattresses 
specially made to withstand 
hard wear. 


Standard size is 
6’ 6" x 2’ 6", but 
can be made in 
shorter lengths, 
be, 5' 0", S^ 6% 
or 6' 0", This 
pattern is made 
with 1” Bows and 
i" Interior, and has Hardwood feet all four 
legs. 


Improved and stronger pattern 
having 13” Bows and B^ in- 
terior. Hardwood 2 f, 


feet all four legs. 
Standard sizes : 
6 6" x 3 0" and 
6' 6" x X 6", can ` 
be made shorter " 
lengths as above. I 
Standard colour is black, but can be supplied 
in artistic colours if desired. 


SHERBOURNE ROAD BIRMINGHAM 12 


Telephone: Established 1843 Telegrams: 
EDG. 3316 "Sure" Birmingham 


School and College 


Jat PM 
en up (oe 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICE 


" | 
TARTAN BRAND 


—Ask Murray's for their Weekly Price 

List of Ocean Fresh or Quick Chilled Fish 

and details of their special service for 
Individual Diets... 


REGULAR SUPPLIES DELIVERED 
DIRECT FROM PORT TO PLATE. 


(DEPT. G.H.) 


MURRAY'S (crimssy) LTD. Fish Docks - GRIMSBY 


Phone: 55895 Grams: TARTAN, GRIMSBY 


The ink that’s specially designed for schools 


HERE IS an ink that's specially designed for school use— 
Parker Quink in Royal Blue Washable! 

Unlike Permanent Quink, Royal Blue Washable Quink 
washes right out of clothes and from fingers! So no more ugly 
stains when ink is spilt on children's clothing or on furniture 
and linen. Just wash the garment in the ordinary way with 
soap and water . . . and all trace of ink disappears! 7 

What is more, Royal Blue Washable Quink contains BEFORE WASHING. This 
SoLv-x, the wonderful secret ingredient that cleans pens as setual roe howi eain 


they write. It stops pen troubles Quink has been spilt 
before they start! 
(purchase tax included). 
ROYAL BLUE ; sae 
T) 45 
a ds A : 
ul nk duos 
Containing SOLV-X has been washed with ordinary soap 
and water. All traces of ink have 
———— 
85 


Supplied in 3 sizes: 1.3, 1/10, 6/14 
WASHABLE 
AFTER. WASHING ! The frock 
disappeared | 


pL 
MADE BY THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON 
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MORE HEAT—LESS FUEL 


"KILROCK,' the most economical and efficient Scale 
Solvent, is now available to Local Authorities under 
the technical guidance of the Makers. Non-injurious 
to metals, perfectly safe, and recommended by the 
Boiler Manufacturers," KILROCK' solves the problem 
of de-scaling without disturbance or delay. 


REMOVES 


AFTER 


Restores Domestic Heating Plant to full 
efficiency with minimum inconvenience to 
occupiers. Saves pulling out and replacement 


of Boilers and Pipes. 


‘KILROCK’ 


THE MOST EFFICIENT SCALE SOLVENT, COMPLETELY 
RY PARTICLE OF SCALE FROM BOILERS, 
3 PLANT, CALORIFIERS AND PIPELINES. 


FOR DOMESTIC INSTALLATIONS ON HOUSING 
3, HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS. 


De-scaling contracts undertaken by trained 
operatives under direct control of the Manu- 
facturers of *KILROCK.’ Demonstrations 
carried out. 


HEAT EFFICIENCY LIMITED Contractors to H.M. 


CHURCH ST., CHESHAM, BUCKS. (Tel: Chesham 691) 


Government and 


Local Authorities 


CROCKERY 


GLASS and CUTLERY 
VITRIFIED CUPS FOR HARD WEAR 


STOCKS HELD 
BADGING A SPECIALITY 


Quotations on application 


British Hotel Ware Supplies Ltd. 
AUDREY HOUSE, ELY PLACE, 
LONDON, E.C.1 
Write for price list HOLborn 5070 


A6 


cvs I5 


PARK YOUR CYCLES 


THE ODONI WAY 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 
WITH ODONI PATENT “ ALL-STEEL” 


BICYCLE. STANDS 


Types to suit all possible requirements, for 
indoor or outdoor use, single or double- 
sided, horizontal or semi-vertical. 


use. NO LIFTING of cycles required for 
PARKING or REMOVAL 


Apply for fully illustrated leaflet to 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 
ALFRED A. ODONI & CO. LTD. 


SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


| Single-sided horizontal stand for indoor 


Tel.: (Works: London, N.W.) "Grams: 
MONarch Odoni Ave 
8638/9 London 
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HELIX (Regd. Trade Mark) 
BOXWOOD RULES 


For School Use 


Although supplies are difficult the best 
rules are made and will continue to be 
made from real boxwood for which 
there is no satisfactory alternative. 
Substitutes have been used for cheaper 
rules, but no other wood has been 
found to equal boxwood for making 
a well finished and accurate rule. 

For over half a century we have been making 

best quality Boxwood Rules, noted for their 


SUPERIOR FINISH ~o 
CLEAR CUT ACCURATE MARKING 


CAN BE SUPPLIED WITH MARKINGS SUITABLE FOR ALL GRADES 


The UNIVERSAL. WOODWORKING Co. Ltd. 
GEORGE STREET - BALSALL HEATH : BIRMINGHAM, 12 


es of the Helix Compass 


L CONTRACTORS 


M 


Also manufacturers and original patente! 


* OBTAINABLE FROM ALL SCHOO 
eem EE 

Only Southalls offer | Sovvenms 
you such a choice! z 


3 types of Santowels 
each in several different sizes! 


* ORIGINAL '—cotton-wool with absorbent 
cellulose centre. Sizes 0, 1, 2, 3. 

‘t SOLUBLE ’—u r type Santowel with 
built-up centre. Sizes Standard, 1, 2. 

* K'—all cotton-wool with a soft knitted 
cover. Sizes 0, 1, 2. 


The varied sizes fill all needs—the smallest 
size in each is particularly suitable for younger 
girls. We can also supply Incinerators and Bins. 


RED FELT PENNANTS 
Pennants 14! inches long. Can 
be supplied complete with staffs or 

with three eyelets for fixing. 


DRIP AND TABLE MATS 


Please let us know your requirements and we will 
send vou full particulars of prices and supply 


Southalls 


(BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 


CHARFORD MILLS, SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM, 8 ssec 


All enquiries (0: 


PLIADEK LTD. 


Yorkshire 


Baildon 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT... 
... BY BETTER LIGHT 


G.V.D. stands for all that is best in lighting, i.e., for light 


that is glareless, shadowless and evenly diffused, and for Sm 
producing this in the most efficient, effective and economical ^. 
manner. 


The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a means to an end, 
namely, to enable you to see your surroundings clearly and 
comfortably, and not just to see how many lamps and fittings 
we can persuade you to use. 

Many people have a mistaken idea that the more artificia 
light one has the better one can see —so one can, momen- 
tarily, as one can with a magnifying glass; but if we use this 
continuously we shall soon lose the power to see normally 
without it. Therefore, let us use no more artificial light than 
is necessary for clear and comfortable vision 


What is wanted is not light with a kick to it, but rather light that is cool and soft on the 
eve, while still enabling us to see everything clearly. 


How many of us, now wearing glasses, would love to be able to dispense with them - -yet 
more of them than ever are being worn today, 


WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING. 


and it is interesting to note that the French Government, after long and thorough 
research, has prohibited its use in schools. 


Among the places where good lighting is most vital are the home, the nursery, and 
the school, for the eyes of the young are not fully mature and are less able to resist the 
harm that may be done by wrongly applied artificial lighting. 

The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple application of the G.V.D. 
SYSTEM. This fitting could light a room perfectly up to about 300 square feet in area 
and up to about 9 ft. 6 in. high, and the larger size will light up to 500 or 600 square 
feet, enabling you to sit in perfect comfort in any corner of the room. 


The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the G.V.D. 
LIGHTING SYSTEM : 
War Offi Ministry of Works; Air Ministry; London County Council; 
Civil Service National Whitley Council; National Dock Labour Board; London 
Chamber of Commerce; Savoy Chapel; Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd.: Trinidad 
Leaseholds. Ltd.; Regent Oil Co. Ltd.; De Haviland Aircraft. Co, Ltd. ; 
D. Napier & Son Ltd.; Leyland Motors Ltd.; Express Dairy Co. Ltd.; 
Imperial Chemical Industries; Liverpool University; Magdalene College. 
Cambridge: Ridley Hall, Cambridge: Cheltenham College; Hereford 
Cathedral School: the new Birkbeck College; Cerebos Ltd. E ' Shipbuilding 
Conference: Spirella House; W. H. Jones and Co. (London) Lid.: Wallboard 
Merchants Association of the U.K.; Millers’ Timber. Trust Co. Ltd. ; Faber 
and Faber Ltd.: Legal and General Assurance Society Ltd.: Cope's Taverns 
Lid, Holl & Hollander Ltd. ; English-Speaking Union; Coal Utilisation 
Council; Brompton Oratory, The Polygon Hotel, Southampton; Saqui and 
Lawrence Ltd.: H. Samuel Lid; Lucryl Ltd.; Incorporated Institute of 
British Decorators: Museum of Antiquities, Amman; Phaidon Press Ltd.: 
New Health Club; Claridges Hotel: Susan. Small Ltd.: Queen's College ; 
Institution of Naval Architects; The London Clinic; and all branches of the 
London Health Centre Ltd. 


For further particulars please apply to the following address: 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 


29b Torrington Square, LONDON, W.C.1 
- - - MUSeum 1857 


Telephone - - 
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Clean up those greasy, dirty surfaces 


with 


Scourox 


HEDLEY’S NON-SCRATCH CLEANSING POWDER 


Surface-active agent 
keeps dirt suspended 
while you work 


Wh: 
ens a cleansing powder do ? Get 
ida i ; of course! but Scourox does 
freni ege Ma that. It *uproots' dirt 
it dH Sas en ace being cleaned, and holds 
ihe mapa away from the surface, 
and dry n you come to rinse, wipe off, 
; you've gathered in all the dirt 


T : 
HOMAS HEDLEY & iGO. 
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D. — | 


LTD. 


t1 T i 
not just some ofit. A dirty, greasy surface 
comes up clean, smooth, unscratched and 
free from any gritty residue. 

You can use Scourox on paintwork, on 
metallic, OF enamelled surfaces, on un- 
protected wood, glazed tiles — even on 
glass. And you'll get first-class results. 

In over a hundred years, Hedley’s have 
developed a wide range of detergents. 
There is a Hedley pro- 
duct for every cleaning 
Why not write 


job. adlile 
for details ? Hedley 
NEWCASTIE UPON TYNE 
89 


THE LONGSHIP 
st, within 2 miles of 

which was 
s rocky 


erectet 
oundation -> ; : j 
safeguare uid a comfort 


Enginee 
highest 5 
Recommen 


FOR p" | 
RUSTWORTHY LIGH 
TING — 


THE BENJAMIN: ELECTRIC LTD 


Established 1908 


BRANTWOOD 
R 
Gir ora por het f TOTTENHAM 
Tel. : TOTtenhom $252 (5 lines) 


5, CORPOR; 
ATION 
49, BASINGHALI STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Tel 
L STREET, LEEDS | el.: Midland $197 
Leeds 25579 


9n 


SCHOOL FEES 
REMISSION SCHEME 


For 26 years this scheme 
arranged by us has coped 
successfully with the problem 
of remitting fees when pupils 
are absent. Most l.A.P.S. 
and Public Schools number- 
ing over 1,500 have been 
using this scheme for many 
years. |t is now an insti- 
tution and up to date 
claims amounting to over 
£1,500,000 have been paid. 


THE SCHOOLS 
COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY 


Specially designed by us to 
suit the requirements of 
schools in the light of experi- 
ence over 20 years. Com- 
bines all essential school 
insurances such as Fire, Bur- 
glary, Employer's Liability, 
Legal Liability and Loss 
of Profits in one document. 
It costs less to insure this 
way and the protection 
granted is much wider. 


HOLMWOODS & BACK 
& MANSON LTD. (oesantaent 
Bell Street, Reigate, Surrey. 


And at Lloyd's. Tel.: Reigate 
3386-8 


London Office: 
85 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 4471 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT PLAN 


for the provision of fees at Preparatory 
and Public Schools. Universities, etc. 
This plan has been arranged to lighten 
the burden of school fees for parents 
who pay out of income and to ensure 
fees for the full period of a child's 
education. 


The advantages to the Parent are:- 
Il. SPREAD-OVER OF PAYMENTS 
The cost is spread from the incep- 


tion of the policy until the child 
leaves school or university. 


2. LOWER COST AND MORE 
SECURITY 
The total cost of a child's educa- 
tion is less, even though, should 
the parent die, no further premiums 
are needed and the payment of fees 
is guaranteed. 


3. INCOME TAX RELIEF 


is granted on payments made by 
the parent. 


THE SINGLE 
PAYMENT PLAN 


By which the School Fees can be assured 
by a single capital sum paid in advance, 
either before the child goes to school or 
during the child's school career. 
The advantages of this Plan are:- 
1. LOWER INITIAL COST 
The capital sum required is less 
than the actual fees. 
2. SECURITY 
The termly payments are of 
guaranteed amounts, and cannot 
be affected by capital depreciation. 
The Plan can either be operated by the 


School or individual Bonds can be 
arranged for parents. 


For fuller information apply to :- 


THE LA.P.S. TRUST 


85 Gracechurch St, London, E.C.3 
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| hy didnt somebody 
think of it before? 


IT'S 


fe. Why didn't somebody 
E think of it before?— a 
washing cream that can't 


PI 

LFER-PROOF | be wasted — a dispenser 
OSEE UE ee. | thats pilfer-proof? 

Nin | Because Zalpon is a 


cream. it will not trickle through your fingers. It 
gives a wonderfully soft lather, even in the hardest 
water — and just see how quickly it washes away the 
grime ! 

The Zalpon dispenser measures out just the right 
amount of cream for a really good wash. And because 
the dispenser locks on to the wall and the bottle locks 


into the dispenser. it’s pilfer-proof. 


vgalpon leaves your 
y so soft and clean. 
k to usc when 


q a hurry 


hand. x 
and its dH 
von re ! 


| ue I 
| SA 
LALPON. delivered like the milk p i 


A case 
© contai 
E ains ze 
a dozen bottles enough for over | 


20.000 
- washe ~ 
ashes. IUv so easy to store, easy to nv. 


Here’ 
re's the new Screw-capped bottle 


There 
here's y Has: 
with Zalpo messy and wasteful decanting 
the reve ee te n whips off so that 
dientes can be fitted i 

penser ina few seconds fitted into the 


the new way of washing 
Ideal for Offices. Schools. Factories, Hotels, 
Cinemas, and all Public Washrooms. 


NEw 
TON CH 
AMB 
ERS & COMPANY LTD., THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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Whether 
your PAINT problem 


concerns colour, texture or 


durability... 


Every aspect of the application of paint receives 
more attention today than ever before. New con- 
siderations, such as the functional value of colour, 
and the need for special surfacing mediums for 
special purposes, have given rise to new problems. 
It is to solve these problems that the John Hall 
Colour and Technical Advisory Service exists. A 
highly skilled technical staff is here to advise, 
entirely free of charge, on all matters concerned 
with painting and decorating, even to the extent of 


undertaking research work on special problems. 


BROLAC enamel finish paint is the most waterproof paint 
»btainable. It contains Hankol, which is based on Tung Oil, 
world famous for its water-resistant properties. Brolac 
withstands even sea air, city smoke and kitchen steam. 
MURAC matt oil finish, with its scrubbable, 
scratchproof surface, provides the ideal finish 
for walls needing constant washing and clean- 
ng, such as in schools and hospitals, 
MURAC P.E.P. (plastic emulsion paint) is a 
matt finish that needs no primer, leaves no 
smell, dries out in under 2 hours 
For direct application to new work 
ter, ushestos, brick Or stone 


nd rooms subivet to condensation 
JOHN HALE & SONS 


(ARISTOL ASD LONDON) LID HENGROVE - BRISTOL 4 


Custard 


Flavour 


THE perfection of 
Mason’s Custard Flavour 
explains its popularity. 
This delicious liquid is 
a unique blend of quality 
essences and is the ideal 
flavouring for all 
Custards, Puddings, 
Sweets, Junkets, Trifles, 
Fruit Compotes, Sweet 
Sauces and Beverages. 
Mason’s Custard Flavour 
is essential to good taste. 
Trial quart bottles, 10s. 
each: Standard cases of 
} doz. quarts, 45s. (90s. 
doz.), all carriage paid. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Caterers are cordially 
invited to send for free 
samples so that they can 
taste the Flavour's good- 
ness for themselves. 


NEWBALL & MASON LIMITED 


NOTTINGHAM 


Famous for Herbs & Flavourings 
for over 100 years. 


ETE ELE PED Spes ERU USES 


School and College 


For Cleaning Up 


W 
hen Domestos and Stergene are made 


availa i 
ible other cleansing materials are 


unnecessary. Domestos and Stergene 
between them fulfil every cleansing need 
from dish washing in the canteen (and 
how china sparkles when washed with 


S 
tergene) to swabbing factory floors. 


STE RGE NE is soapless and a 


wonderful grease remover. A teaspoon- 
ful in a bucket of water is enough 
for general cleaning, so it is truly 


economical. 


D 0 M E ST 0 S isa hypochlorite 
with all the disinfectant properties 
which would be expected of a product 
twenty times stronger than carbolic 
acid. Very small quantities are 
sufficient to ensure scrupulous clean- 
liness—particularly in lavatories 
and toilets. 


DOMESTOS and STERGENE 


MAKE LIFE CLEANER 


Full i 
particulars about Domestos and Stergene can be obtained from 


DOME 
STO 
S LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, COLLEGE WORKS. 
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NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 6. 
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M Canteen Equipment — 


At Parker, Winder and \chureh) Ltd, there is 
always a comprehensive range of Canteen Equip- 
ment available for immediate delivery. MI product- 
are of the highest quality in keeping with the 
policy of this old-e stablishes | companys 


TROL Vt Y S. Amitabh zeit 
n d ves Sterl In 
t "t Lond pode 
features 
AR POTATO PEELING 
CE Rp WACHINES m 
TABLES QV INES 
CON 


STACKING CHAIRS 
ss Kuabhe 


sit amd Q SLIGHI, CHa a 


Wia shown singl 
leurs 


T Prices are quoted for Ouan 
Send NOW for list 
© 922, or why not call? 


nU RIINDER 
BECHURCH fy) 


FEstablisied. 1836. 


"22 BROAD STREET. BIRMINGHAM, 1 Tel: MIDland. Sant 
LONDON: 16. Grosvenor Mace, SWA. Tel SlLOane 
MANCHESTER: 16 John Dalton St, M/N? Tet: BL. PES 


MONK&GLASS 


| better in every way! ¢= 


Superb Quality - Greater Economy 
Quicker Delivery 
Better Catering Service 


Ww 


Depots. situated throughout. Great. Britain z= 
to supply you with unrestricted quantities = S 
of the following high grade products, bulk Z 
packed for hulk users = 


| CUSTARD - CORNFLOUR - BLANCMANGE 
BAKING POWDER 
| GONGENTRATED TABLE JELLY POWDER 


= 

Sy 
SS. 
—— 4 


SS 
Sex 
I 
SS 
ET 


MONKHOUSE & GLASSCOCK LTD LONDON Snowsfields, S E.|. GLASGOW: 388 392 Hillington Road, S, W.2 
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It need never 
spread through the school 


Of the hundreds of children arriving daily at a school, there HR 
likely to bea number who are the unsuspecting carriers of infection. 
There may be sickness at their homes, or they may have come in 
contact with infection on their way to school. Under the possibly 
crowded conditions of the classrooms these children will infect 


others unless precautions are taken. 


Germs carried by infected children can be transferred to others 
by droplet infection. by dust, and by contagion. In the first two 
Ways come such infections as the common cold, influenza, whooping- 
cough. searlet fever, diphtheria and infantile paralysis (acute 
anterior poliomyelitis) in the third are included skin troubles such 
as urticaria, erysipelas and impetigo. 


The Izal Service for School Hygiene can contribute much towards 
reducing the incidence of infection. Get in touch with Newton 
Chambers & Company Limited and arrange for a specialist 
to call on you and discuss how the Izal Service can be planned to 
fit your special needs. 


$ THE IZAL SERVICE.FOR SCHOOL HYGIENE 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED *  THORNCLIFFE SHEFFIELD 
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CLPIUPC POTATO PEELER 


A Machine 
* Famous the World over 


The Avamore 200 has achieved world- 
wide popularity among medium-sized 
catering establishments. Its capacity 
of 7 Ib. per charge provides an ideal 
unit for the speedy and efficient 
service of school meals. It is very 
compact and simple to operate. 


There are a wide range of Avamore 
Potato Peelers suitable for larger 
schools and colleges, any of which 
can be supplied through first-class 
dealers. Ask for illustrated brochure 


about this fine piece of equipment. 


we 
THE 2 The Avamore 200 is being u 


in 4 out of 5 Continents 


NEW ZEALAND e AUSTRALIA e CHILE 
PERU e SWEDEN ə CANADA o BELGIUM 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Z 5 
lCC17707 7 ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


THE j**Ti LE 
a BEHIND 


A 


Kir egies mm 


PR OD-U.C T S. 


Constant research keeps Killgerm in the front 
rank of successful germicides. Indeed, as the 
result of an unbroken series of experiments and 

ever more searching tests by our staff of expert 
bacteriologists, we are able continually to im- 


Prove the quality and to widen the range of our 
products, 


You are sure of the best and most advanced types 
of germicides and disinfectants when you specify 
Killgerm. 


We invit o wri 
© you to write for details of Killgerm products which will be sent 


free and without obligation 


THE KILLGERM CO. 


LTD. 
Cleckheaton, Yorks. 


Est. 1893 


p.p.5- 
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MAXIMUM PROTECTION AGAINST 
WEAR AND TEAR... 


A tribute to Johnson’s Traffic 
Waxes from St. Vincent’s School 


Every day, in offices and public 


Breen, 
wort y 


n. SCHOOL, 
PES, s " Muti y VERSTOK, 
buildings, in countless places Vitry How ALVERSTOKE, 

HANTS. 

where large floor areas have to NTS, 


stand up to heavy traffic — you'll 
find Johnson's Traffic Waxes on 
the job. 


20th August, 1952, 
Dear Sirs, 


Siving had th 

- your Tr. 5 © Opport 

For many years now, Johnson's A A Vincent's Sencazes a thorough taae" 
; Es ow j an 

have made a special study of just Plea 3 


e J vors have to e find t 7 
the problems your floors extreme are Ap your Wax Products ane 
face. They have produced a range rover, they give PUY and 


Polish up, 
of waxes to suit your type of P clean ang affords nce sc ts 
flooring, whether of wood, lino, 
rubber, plastic tile, asphalt, 
terrazzo, cement, cork or com- 
position, Johnson’s Traffic Waxes 
are hard-wearing, long-lasting and 
require the minimum buffing to 
produce a brilliant shine. And 
because they are easily and swiftly 
applied, they save time and labour 
costs. If you have a floor main- 
tenance problem, write tothe Main- 
tenance Products Division — they'll 
gladly give you expert advice. 


Yours faithfully, 


C.A, Tody 


Principal, 


Johnson 
Mddx, ^ * Sons Lta,, 


Wessro, S, c 
Vost Drayton, 


JL ie a se a le 
i y 4 E ms 
NO-BUFF TRAFFIC WAX | — TRAFFIC WAX 
F i Ü K , Liquid 
vu mi aL. Sclf-PolishingW'ax Paste ii 


"This new leaflet tells you 
allabout the Johnson wav um 
to clean and maintain = | 
your floors. A copy will E 
be sent free on request. 


For all wood, 
lino, cork, etc. 
Cleans as it 
traffic lanes on | polishes to a pro- 
wood, cork, lino, | tective hard-wear- 
ing surface. 


Forrubber,plastic | For extra pro- | 
tile, lino and | tection in heavy 

asphalt flooring. 
Shines as it dries 
— needs no rub- 
bing or polishing. — etc. 


que mmm 


4 T 
JOHNSON’S ~ | “arro sU! 


EVERY Floop » 


\ 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON LTD. ^ EN 


T R A F F [| c WAX E S WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX 
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The Portsmouth Technical 
opened by H.R.H. The Duke of Edin- 


College, 


burgh last September, has both a 
Students’ Cafeteria for 450 students 
and a Public Restaurant. 


To serve the Students’ Cafeteria a 
chromium-plated FC size ‘Jackson’ 
Sullroom Set was chosen, having a de- 
livery capacity of 400 pints of boiling 
water per hour, fitted with one 16 pint 
Pyrex-lined coffee urn incorporating the 
Filtomaton system of coffee-making, 
and one 16 pint Pyrex-lined milk urn. 


One of the Jackson machines 
installed in the Portsmouth 
Technical College, Annexe 
Catering Unit, Anglesea Road, 
Portsmouth. Supplied by 

Messrs. Benham & Sons, Ltd., 
66 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Photograph by Photo Coverage. 


New college 
chooses 
Jackson 
Boilers 


In the Public Restaurant a slightly 
smaller machine of a similar type is 
fitted. 


The sound design of all Jackson Boilers, 
their individual construction by crafts- 
men and the care and attention devoted 
to details in their manufacture, guarantee 
many years of reliable service under the 
most exacting conditons., 

We cordially invite enquiries from 
all schools and colleges, for there is 
a Jackson Boiler made for every 
catering need. l 


Jackson Boilers Ltd. 


Vulean Works 


Shafton Lane 


Leeds 11 


Telephone 3-1088 


Showrooms . 
219 West George Street. Glasgow 


OR 


25 Victoria Street. (entrance in Abbey Orchard Street), 
28 Deansgate Arcade, Manchester, 
202 Corporation Street. Birmingham. 


Westminster, S.W.l. 
9 King Street, Leeds. 
142 Victoria Street, Bristol. 
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a RAN CANET V" MG = 
‘mow for this.... 
Or 


as TALOGUE 


end 


220 


THE LARGEST ANO 


On receipt of your 
request written on 
your letter heading, 
this catalogue will 


be sent post free. 


James Rush & Co. (Northern) Ltd., offer the most comprehensive 

range of glassware ever known to the Licensed, Catering and Retail 

Trades. If you require a complete service of glassware, of exclusive 

design and attractively badged, allow our experts to submit samples 

and designs. If you require the type of glass that inevitably is in 
short supply, give us the opportunity of quoting. 


Our service is backed by the largest stock of glassware in Britain. 


JAMES RUSH & CO (Northern) LTD 


BRIDGE GLASS WORKS ° STEPNEY BANK + NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 1 
Telephone: NEWCASTLE 27835 Contractors to HM Government Telegrams: RUSHCO, Newcastle 
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STORY was recently told of a famous 

but faraway and vague headmaster. 

He met by chance an old pupil of his whom 

he had not seen for fifteen or twenty years. 

Let me see now,” he said, still shaking his 

pupil's hand, " was it you or your brother 
who was killed in the war?" ` 


Miss Constance Harding, headmistress of 
a Hampton W . Middlesex, | school, 
recently appeared in TV's woman's program, 

Leisure and Pleasure," She is the sister 
of Mr. Gilbert Harding. 


. Poo are undoubtedly being subject to 
of e sales-campaign by salesmen 
have been E ipn books. Schools, too, 
masters am es redi 15 IU Heads 
fairs a eae mistresses to distribute 
aT 3 parents and so give some kind of 
misst na t. iie silésniam, Mead- 
warned by ikate je s Hn Hase been 
the wiles dnd education authority against 
Beaters ae : DEM. of such salesmen. 
apologies ru firms have brought 
apains and promises of disciplinary action 
t offenders. 


Althoug " 
has €i gerion Education Committee 
should kaa owa the suggestion that pupils 
" Eee school carlier in the winter, 
inue ‘hele ces association intends to con- 

campaign on behalf of the idea. 


The Benin eis 
ae Wee ship Adoption Society main- 
shine’ ele ^en schaals and merchant 
pel. ud a bout 900 schools are already 
eju eds nips through the Society and, 
aíc Bn aha M Mr. s. : Britten, there 
children pay E is the waiting list. School- 
"bon hare to the docks " when their 


* 


At the n 
kk les pcc of this term there were 
etat Capi ie vacancies for teachers of 
nd mathematics in boys’ and mixed 
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grammar schools and 116 in girls’ schools. 


Several girls’ schools had no applications 
The future pros- 
University 


for advertised vacanci 
are not encouraging. 
departments report the presence of 
omen chemistry students and four 


pects 
training 
only 11 wi 
physicists. 


An interesting figure was brought out by 
the replies to a questionnaire sent out by 
the Head Masters’ and Head Mistresses’ 
iations, Of teachers taking up first 
156 out of 396 had first- or second- 
that is 39 per cent. 
before 


Associa 


posts, 
class honours degrees, 
The fi as nearer 55 per cent 


the war. 


ure Wi 


formerly of Repton, has 
of the two new 
kistan. 


Mr. E. Sprawson, 
been appointed Principal 
Public Service Schools in Pa 

* * * 

Mr, F. H. Shaw, formerly of Marlborough, 

will be Headmaster of the pre-apprentice 


school. 


* 


Mr, C. Collins, Deputy Headmaster of 


Burford Grammar School, has been appointed 
Headmaster of Marlborough Secondary 


School, Woodstock. 


More educational books than ever were 
published during the year 1952. In the 
returns from publishers analysed in The 
Bookseller " educational books " outstripped 
* children's books " for the first time in 1951. 
Last year they increased their lead. Of the 
1,685 educational books published last year, 
348 were reprints or new editions. 


* * 


anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Oxford Society occurs this year. 
The Society will arrange during the summer 
for a display of many of the University’s 
treasures and those of the Colleges in the 


Goldsmiths’ Hall, London. 
(Continued on page 118) 


The twenty-first 
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«THOSE ANTI-SOCIAL 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS...” 


$^ 


On February 10 the Committee of the House of Commons 


considered 


the Education (Miscellaneous 


Provisions) Bill, which 


C. L. Berry believes has greater significance than Press reports might indicate. 


"THAT eternal vigilance which is the 
price of liberty, may require even educa- 
tionists remote from educational law 
to be aware of the activities of Parliament. 
The Education Bill now before Parliament 
contains a which may well puzzle 
even the most experienced administrator or 
lawyer. It is said in Explanatory 
Memorandum that Clause 7 ” regularises the 
praciice w hereby, iz order to make 
up deficiencies their maintained school 
prorision, authorities take places in 
direct-grant and independent schools.” The 
words here italicised are important, as will 
be shown. The first 
remarkable enough, for it declares thar “a 
local education authority shall have, and he 
deemed always to bave bad, power vo make, 
with the approval of the Minister, arrange- 
ments for the provision of primary and 
secondary education for pupils at a school 


most 


clause 
the 
existing 


in 
up 


section of Clause 7 is 
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not maintained by them 


: or another local 
education authority." 


1 The reason for this 
clause has never been adequately explained, 
but if it does indeed 


x regularise 
practice and in no way restricts the powers 
of local education be 
welcomed. be 


present 


authorities, it 
5 On the other hand, it may 
imerpreted to mean that a local education 
authority may not arrange for even one child 
in its area to be educated in an independent 
school without “the approval of the 
Minister.” So interpreted, the clause would 
seem seriously and needlessly to limit the 
liberty of local education authorities. 

The remaining sections of Clause 7 specify 
the arrangements 
authority 


may 


which a local 
make where they 

pupil at an independent 
school, either under the section quoted above 
or under the provisions of the Principal Act 
relating to so-called " handicapped " pupils. 


education 
may provide 


education. for a 
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The local authority making the arrangements 
shall pay the whole of the school fees: 

(1) Where a pupil fills a place put at the 
authority's disposal by “the pro- 
prictors of the school"; 

Where the pupil does not fill such a 
place, but the authority is satisfied 
that education suitable to. his age, 


lv 
< 


ability and aptitude cannot otherwise 
be provided for him; 

(4) Where in any other case, the authority 
is satisfied that the pupil requires 
special educational treatment which it 
is expedient should be provided for 
him at an independent special school. 

Another section of the same clause pro- 


vides that boarding as well as tuition fees 
shall be paid in full " where board and 
lodging are provided at the school and the 
authority are satisfied that education suitable 
to his age, ability and aptitude cannot be 
provided for him at any school unless board 
and lodging are also provided for him. 
Clause 7 concludes with the very unusual 
declaration: | 


. The powers conferred on a local educa- 
tion authority by sub-section (1) of this 
section shall be in addition to and not in 
derogation of the powers conferred on 

them by the Principal Act. 
This should mean that the local education 
authority may still e 
perform its duties as de 
So far as is 


rcise its powers and 
ared in Section 76: 
sion ae ee with the pro- 
indies oon instruction and training 
de ev oidlants of unreasonable public 

iture, pupils are to be educated in 


accordance E > 
dance with the wishes of their 
parents. 


It is diffie 
iple aed to see how the Ministry can 
Fespect. GP ou n Any other arrangement in 
stitelhiag: Ta hs — children, involving 
whole of ike f : aap! ne QBATIBSDE of "the 
conditions fatal fie provided that the. two 
mis aaa T down in the above section 
Minisiy d canina be imagined thar the 
Observance of jn violate or even prevent the 
is part of the S Eae peaapie whak 

Although Bs Inu: Ber of Foelas, 
waren ee, clause as quoted or sum- 
amendments Sieg proposed by the Minister, 
Bhsed—ale k: herero have since been pro- 
a Goi So by the Minister— 
è mittee. 

and the 


nd accepted 
vals un s added the words: 
krants are made by hs Mi A pig 
unfortunate naa y the Minister..." This 
and eren Rem ment renders inapplicable 
Schools in le d reference to independent 
HX kay PP Memorandum. It is difficult 
Y this is useful purpose is now served 
didit "section since governors of 

t schools are required by Statutory 
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Regulation to offer places to their local 
education authorities if so desired, and the 
authorities require no new legislation to 
allow them to accept such places! The 
whole of the sub-section, as now amended, 
seems to be restrictive rather than permis 
sive and to exclude schools which the Bill 


was intended to include. 

It is strange to have to record that the 
proposals outlined above led to a strongly 
hostile attack in Committee on independent 
schools in general and on the public schools 
in particular. Mr. Cove (Aberavon) des- 
cribed public schools as anti-social, In his 
opinion it was wrong soc lly and nationally, 
and educationally bad, " to continue to main- 
tain a separate system of education now to 
be increasingly bolstered up with public 
money.” What. completely invalidates Mr. 
is the fact that the nation 
' system ” 


Cove's argument 
does not "maintain " a separate 
ic schools. Those schools are main- 
to the national 


of pub 
tained at no cost whatever 


exchequer. 


There are public schools, but 
“system " of public school education. Each 
of these schools is entirely independent. 
Lastly, there is no proposal to " bolster up " 
any independent schools with public money. 
Those schools will not in any way be 
“bolstered up" by the few children who 
may be supported there by local education 

Sven worse, in Mr. Cove's 
the proposal that the clause 
should apply also to preparatory schools 
" the beginning of an easy way to privileged 
education. and social advantage." No one 
who attacked. the independent schools said 
] do with them. Mr. Maude 
he critics would in 


there is no 


authorities. 
opinion, v 


what he would 


(Ealing) assumed that t 
ally absorb them within the 


education Authority system. 
The debate should make it clear that there 
are politicians who, while demanding that 
in some respects be no departure 
agreements which produced the 


some way gradu 
State and. Local 


there shall 
from the 
Butler Act, are completely at variance with 
those agreements and that Act when con- 
sidering independent schools. They would 
apparently repudiate and, if possible, repeal 
the whole of Part HI of the Act, and instead, 
legislate to nationalise, expropriate, dis- 


endow or dissolve the public and other 


independent schools. 
The White Paper on Educational Recon- 


struction which in 1943 described the 
reforms later incorporated in the Butler Act, 
said of the system of education then pro- 


posed: 
The keynote of the new system will be 
that the child is the centre of education 


(continued on next page) 
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Public Schools 


and the Future 


from G. C. T. Giles, Headmaster 
of Acton County School, Member of 
the Executive of the National Union 


of Teachers. 


O Sir William Hamilton Fyfe, the loss 
of the Public Schools would be a 
disaster to our educational system. He claims 
that the best half-dozen Public Schools are 
the best six schools in the country and 
possibly in the world. Their excellence, he 
says, is due to their independence. So in 
spite of their one serious defect—the fact 
that they are undemocratic and". . , create 
and maintain distinctions of class and are 
therefore socially undesirable "—he wants 
them to survive—with the help of a State 
subsidy. He offers a solution which in his 
view would meet the claims of democracy 
and of independence. 

His solution is in fact based on his 
experience of Christ's Hospital —a school 
which is unique and is in no way a Public 
School comparable to Eton, Harrow, Win- 
chester or any of the other well-known 
Public Schools. Indeed, as he explains, the 
Provisions of the foundation ensure that its 
clientele is not limited to, or even mainly 
drawn from, the well-to-do to the exclusion 
of the ordinary child. But this exclusiveness 
is precisely the basis of the real Public 
School, as Sir William admits. Whatever 
their origin—and some of them were estab- 
lished for the education of the poor—the 


those anti-socia 


and that, so far as is humanly possible, all 

children should receive the type of educa- 

tion for which they are best adapted. 

This might even in some cases need to be 
a boarding education, and 


in this direction 
a new departure may be looked for." 
There is no reason why the benefits of 
a boarding education should be thus 
limited (i.e. to independent schools), and 
it is widely held that such facilities should 
be extended. within the ambit of the State 
system. 
It is no fault of the independent schools 
that to-day, ten years after the issue of the 
White Paper, the benefits of boarding 
education are still so limited, nor that no 
action whatever has been taken during the 
whole of the same decade on the recom- 
mendations of the Fleming Committee. 
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Two answers to Sir William. 


Public Schools to-day are the exclusive 
preserves of the well-to-do, of a class which 
still regards itself as the ruling class. and 
them in the 
dominant and lucrative posts in public life, 


which they still largely monopolise. 


intends its sons to succeed 


In this regard the Public Schools and 
especially Sir William's "six best“ have 
been strikingly successful. They are the 


world's most exclusive and successful employ- 
ment agency. 

In 1939—and there is no evidence to show 
that there has been any great change in the 
position since then—out of 830 bishops, 
deans, jud stipendiary magistrates, highly 
paid officials in the Home and Indian Civil 
Service, Governors of Dominions and direc- 
tors of banks, 636 or some 76 per cent were 
drawn from independent schools. Of these, 
394, or 47.5 per cent, 
schools. 


came from twelve 
Thus they have something much 
more substantial than " snob value " to offer 
their clients. They are " successful " in that 
a very high proportion of their pupils 
eventually obtain important and influential 
positions in after life. They succeed not 
owing to superior qualifications or education, 
but merely because a high proportion of 
such posts is still earmarked for wearers 
of the old school tie. Take away their 
undemocratic class basis and their undemo- 
cratic class privileges, and you take away 
the main reason for their existence and their 
success, 

True, the six 


best. Public Schools have 


public schools 


That independent schools, however un- 
Popular in certain quarters, can still be of 
national value receives interesting support 
in relation to " handicapped " pupils. The 
new Bill will substitute in the 1944 Act "in 
any school maintained by a local education 
authority or in any school not so maintained, 
other than one notified by the Minister to 
the local education authority to be, in his 
opinion, unsuitable for the purpose" for 
words which refer only to maintained and 
assisted schools, — Both local education 
authorities and the Ministry have to 
recognise certain independent schools, includ- 
ing even proprietary schools, for certain 
categories of " handicapped " pupil. The 
maladjusted child is the most notable case. 
Here ir is interesting to read the recom- 
mendation of the National Association for 
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certain other substantial advantages, which 
are still denied to the real Public Schools. 
They are not subject to the same extent to 
the recurrent waves of economy. They pay 
their teachers better. They have a better 
staffing ratio—an average of twelve pupils 
per teacher instead of twenty-six in the real 
public schools. They have better amenities. 
But these advantages do not stem from 
"independence": they merely mean that 
democracy has not yet fully appreciated the 
importance of education. But democracy. is 
learning and waking up. Soon it will sweep 
side dass privilege in education and pro- 
vide the best for all its children. 


from a schoolmaster 


HAVE spent a number of years working 
: and reaching in a variety of schools, 
including Public Schools, 1 share Sir 
William Hamilton Fyfe's regard for such 
schools and know, perhaps better than many 
who have not had such varied experience as 
I, what a first-rate education the better type 
of Public School still has to offer. | 
Sir William Hamilton Fyfe, most of us 
will think rightly, attributes the unique 
flavour" of the Public Schools and their 
Success to the fact that they have been inde- 
Pendent, To quote Sir William: " What 
excellence they have, they owe to their 
independence.” : 
Nue pipes scianie in the main still 
¢ their independence. They have 


Menta a ; 
ne al Health on Boarding Schools which 
"Y receive maladjusted children: 


e oe Be best to allow them to 
ris f voluntary basis, subject to 
wi um and inspection by the Ministry 
abs auon, in order that progressive 
*Perimental work may be undertaken by 
Pioneers in the field, i 


Na i and also to" the failure of the many 
sahosi“ n authorities to establish such 
sach FN aere is no reason why, given 
work” should Progressive experimental 
by nde a not be undertaken in them 

E oei as in the independent schools. 
Places in eee Ae fact, however, is that 
needed from $i in ependent schools are still 
authorities me to time by local education 
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their difficulties as your Headmaster readers 
probably know better than I. But most 
people agree with Sir William when he says 
that, to-day, few of the Public Schools appear 
to be in immediate danger of extinction. 
Quite the opposite. Waiting lists are longer 
than ever. However—for reasons I will dis- 
cuss, if I may, a little later—many head- 
masters and Sir William regard this obvious 
flush with misgivings, more as the sign of 
coming troubles than current good health. 
So Sir William sounds a note of alarm 
we know is echoed in the studies of 


that 
many Public School Headmasters. He, and 
they, may be right. However, what I and, 


Pars 


I know, many who have given so many 
of their lives working in Public Schools, are 
unca about is the remedy proposed. 
The crew are becoming increasingly suspi- 
the captains are proposing to 
surrender without a fight. Two lines in Sir 


William Hamilton. Fyfe's article sound a 
most ominous note: “If the Public Schools 


are going to be preserved by State aid—and 
1 do not see how they can be preserved 


cious that 


otherwise... 4" 

Many of us working in such schools have 
still a lot more faith than that. And, if I 
so, what we find particularly dis: 
the assurance 


may sd : 
turbing, if not irritating, is 
from our captains that, when we surrender, 
not be surrendering our " indepen- 


we'll 
Sir William's very next words are: 


dence. : 
" Condition one: they (the Public Schools) 
must retain their essential independence." 


d on our 


We ask for unconditional aid, or 
conditions, and don't scem to realise that all 
passes are sold because someone believes he 
bargain and doesn't sce that 


can make that 
i “ independence are contra- 


"aid" and 


dictory terms. 
There seems a grave danger to-day, for 


those who have always extolled independence 
nd private enterprise, to lose their nerve. 
Not all of us are happy about the attitude 
of the farmers, for example, now they have 
got what they professed so ardently to want 
a greater freedom from control. Price 
guarantees, limitation of competing imports 
—controls in our favour — must remain. 
Freedom, independence, seem to mean, to 
some these days, "aid without obligation.” 

True, that is not quite what Sir William 
wants; he is not entirely blind to obligation. 
"We'll become, of course, more democratic.” 

Some of us may perhaps be forgiven if 
we receive such a suggestion with a quiz- 
zically raised eyebrow. Why? Because we 
know very well that, in fact, there isn't really 
a crisis facing the Public Schools. There's 
a boom . . . everybody admits it. The only 
real trouble is that (in Sir William's words) 

( Continued on page 122) 
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Our Front 


Cover 


OWED chessboard, a puzzle, 


perhaps 


over a 


adjusting some part of a 
model locomotive—at such moments we see 
in children a degree of interest and con- 
centration that sometimes makes us jealous. 
Rarely, only too rarely, does the teaching 
we offer so completely absorb the whole 
child. 


that such moments of total absorption leave 


From our own experience we know 


a content, a quiet, that persists. 


There is nothing more boring than parlour 


games and card games that do not claim us, 


and nothing more fascinating than those 
that do. Who hasn't childhood memories of 
wet afternoons and tiddley-winks that 


won't wink properly on the nursery table- 
cloth, and of pointless card games, weary 
climbs up ladders after coming down long 
snakes, and—perhaps the cause of much of 
the ennui—of bright brothers always beating 


us? 


In school all such games can play a part, 
from chess to—whatever is the bottoms in 
parlour games; perhaps those big, expensive 
novelty games that seem to be devised for 
playing on wet weekends in the country 
homes of house-bound and frustrated golfers. 
We have our chess and draughts clubs and 
— we trust—darts matches and whist drives 
in school. The charm and a lot of the value, 
however, of so many of the parlour games 
lies in that spontaneous, " Let's play » 
The well-equipped school has, when it can 
be managed, some quiet-room set aside for 
such moments. It can be one of the most 


useful and—yes—one of the quietest places 
in the whole school. 
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BEING ON GO 


WAS interested to see in your magazine 
a few months ago, in a discussion of 
the right and proper relationships a school 
should strive to have with the community 
of which it is a part, a mention of the Press 
A kindly mention Your d 
that we neither ignored nor 
feared; we could be used. That view, if I 
may say so, represents a great advance and, 
I am certain, a wise one. 


writer sa 


should be 


Let us be practical. How can a school 
best use the Press, local and sometimes 
national?  " Use" is, perhaps, the wrong 


word; it suggests publicity-secking. 
can we help one another? 


How 


The interests of a local editor in a school 
in his locality is a very natural one—it is 
our business to be interested in everything 
that goes on within the area our paper serves. 
That interest is neither impertinent nor 
"unnecessary "—as ] have sometimes heard 
it described. It is no use, in the History 
class, rejoicing in the struggle for freedom 
of speech and the freedom of the Press to 
play watchdog to tyranny and abuse, and 
then proceeding to bang the door in the 
face of a reporter from " the loca 


a If 
you think we only print" sensational 
rubbish that may be because the more 


sober sources of news choose to close them- 
selves to us. But don't lets go into that. 
I'm writing in your columns because they 
appear to go to schouls and headmasters 
and headmistresses who have a contemporary, 


unjaundiced view of the Press, or at least 
some sections of it. 


Your local editor, if he is not already a 
friend of the school, should be. Know him 
—and trust him until you have reason to do 
otherwise, Trust him to know his job; that 
is to know what is news 
community of which you are E 
to know about you. |] 
masters not 


what the 
a part w 
have found he: 
t chilly, bur too enthusiasti 
sending me pages and pages of school sports 
results, down to the winners of heats, and 
mounds of other material, far more than 
any paper could print. And when they have 
seen it all rendered down to a bare inch 
or two, there has been disappointment, 
ill-feeling. We're not 


sometimes 


Qd usua 


Ne are. My ideal headmaster or head- 
mistress would be known to me. I should 
be able to feel, at any reasonable hour and 
(sometimes) at what might be thought by 
some to be an unreasonable hour, that I can 
pick up the telephone and have a word or 


interes- 


School and College 


OD TERMS WITH THE PRESS 


The editor of your local paper can very 
relations officer the school could wish for— 


public 


if he is treated like 


often be the best 


a friend and trusted, rather than an 


enemy to be kept out of school affairs at all costs. 


all-important 
hand-outs, à 
xture-lists, 


two. Accessibility is the 
thing. 1 don't want lengthy 
school's. version of an event. 
the term’s diary, the programme and cast of 
a school play, the magazine in advance, if 
possible—those are the things 1 want and 
which I appreciate receiving as a matter of 


routine. IT can then do my job, arrange for 
what I know will be of interest. to be 
reported. 

It is worth far more to me than it is 


even to you that our relationship should be 
smooth and one of mutual confidence. You 
can take it that, if there's. going to be some- 
thing in the paper that you may not like, 
l am mot going to leave it out because we 
rt friends. But, because we are friends and 
d o, L hope, know my job, you may be sure 
e! you ll be one of the first to hear of it. 
x SUID venture into print and onto the 
sepe before I have submitted, say, a 
ici "te 4 x 
n letter to you for comment, and heard 
ii version, and invited you to state it, so 
Ti Iny pang may be fairly balanced. 
tis alway i E 
xéliens rs t ays unwise to ignore the Press, 
: to be va A 
Pedi vee ee to slam down the telephone 
faga te octors, professional men who 
bm bed more io "fear" from the Press 
a sadmaste arely W 
Als n. ne rarely do that. They may 
? ay nor u very "ha j< 
don't throw hing very charmingly but they 
w away the : s 
28: Söön a way the opportunity to hear, 
as possible, what i i 
har L $ at is going on and 
is being said lik e sai 
^ said, or likely to be said. 
nother point I | : 
ane should like 
` over which 
In. trouble 
bare 


even 


to make and 
arith : dives on occasion, been 
Bigs ors ny school friends: If yon 
HOR Peek He newspaper a fact ov a story 

© giren it to the world. 


you don’ i 
: n' mind i 
local in the 


who is 


rrt Perhaps 
5 > slightest, say, your 
paper saying that young Master X, 
Y, TEE een the son of the famous Mr. 
Nie d = eee and will be receiving it, 
Daye ers ther Prize-winners, at Speech 
Brihred ino Gh The name may merely be 
phil ie st you have given to me and 
mut oe d pa more prominence than the 
when the eis » the butcher's son. But 
opin nein ane starts, and the telephones 
"UM hee rom London, and shoals of 
Re Winton i appear, and the TV people 
turn up rf , and the Newsreel cameras 

" aven't split. I may have slipped 
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] ought to have suggested. to 


up; perhaps 
omitted. from 


you thar the name should be 
W'hat happens is that almost every- 


the list. 
read by 


thing that is printed is carefully 
men trained to look for news of what they 
consider more than local importance. They 
do say that all the best news stories are to 
be found in the local Press and begin there. 
So don't imagine you can limit the circu 
fact or story to merely your loi 
"I only intended yos to report it. 
2. but there's. little or nothing I 
local whisper suddenly 
You shouldn't give 
the whole 


tion of a 
paper. 

Perhaps . 
can do to prevent a 
round Britain. 


echoir 
don't 


me anything 
world to he; 

In fact, I would 
in our acquaintance, that it 


as it is for most provinci 
to pass on, usually t0 one national paper, 


news and notice of forthcoming events that 
| believe are of more than local interest. 
Look at your local newspaper editor in this 
he's your link not only with the local 
but with the whole community. 
all Britain to hear or know 
of something. Then he's the first man io 
see, to advise you. There's no need to rush 
Street or start playing amateur 
I's my job 


you want 


T. 


have told you quite early 
it is part of my job, 
al newspapermen, 


wi 
community 
You may want 


up to Fleet 
reporter on @ bad trunk line. 
to tell the world as well as our town. 

feel, as vou read your local 
paper, that one school in particular, is always 
being mentioned and resent the fact. You 
may even sink to measuring the editorial 
copy given to a rival and working out what 
that would have cost if paid for at usual 
advertising rates. It. hasn't. been paid for. 
You can take it that an editor is nearly as 
unhappy as you if his paper displays an 
obvious lack of balance, if any one section 
of the community, or any institution, is 
mentioned every week, week after week, and 
on nearly every other page. ]t is not 
partiality but poverty, when it occurs, 
poverty of material. If you don't like it 
there is always one thing that you can do— 
tell us something about yourself, see that 
our photographer has a chance to get 
pictures at your next match or school play, 
send us your magazine or fixture list. 

( Continued on page 110) 
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HOLIDAYS » 
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Several local authorities 
have recently considered the 
suggestion that school 


H 
holidays should be “staggered” ' t : i ——— 
... hardy annual in all. 4o — — K Là = Mal 
educational discussions.” But Cd A 
the idea raises more than "° mt - 
administration problems—its M i E 
effect on the health of the 1 IN t1 m 
schoolchild must be taken into MORS e - 
account. Dr. R. E. Smith, Ld E + ' 
Consulting Medical ; Il i 
; 


d----4 


Officer, Rugby School, in 
this article points out 


! 


that peak sunshine 


7 = 
periods must be con- W 
sidered when selecting a 4 
holiday period that will be 
most beneficial to health. 5° 
40 
| 
— M 20 
OLIDAYS vary enormously in 
differen. countries. In 
England there have been consider- 10 
able changes within the last 
century. Their proper function is p 
recreation in its widest sense, and ? 


there are always people who agitate 
for a change. 

Parliament sets a good example in having 
long holidays and a short week, working 
very hard from Monday to Thursday, and 
having on Friday a day when members can 
attend if they want to, and can attend to 
other duties every weekend, Bur this would 
be of little use as a holiday unless there 
were long intervals at Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsun and during the summer. Lawyers 
have rather the same hours, and the Law 
vacations last year were from December 24 
to January 6, April 11 to April 15, May 31 
June 3. and the long vacation from 


to 


est propesals ave qi en m detail on p. 121 


F M A M D 
E A P s PA J A sS o N 
u u c à E 
S RQQ Y M i go p t YŠ 
2nd 1936 
August 1 to October 11, My diary gives 


the Law sittings as well which do not seem 
to correspond exactly with the Law vaca- 
tions. University terms are usually nine 
weeks, for it is compulsory for the under- 
graduate to sleep sixty nights in college to 
keep a term, and he usually has nine to ten 
weeks, a full term, in which to do it. His 
vacations are roughly one month at Christ- 
mas, one month at Easter and four months in 
the long vacation; but during the long 
vacation he is expected to do a good deal of 
reading and for certain students, particularly 
medical, there are organised courses in the 
long vacation term. 
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__ There is a campaign, as reported in The 
Times of Tuesday, November 25, 1952, to 
make the school year begin in January and 
end in December, so as to make the holidays 
cheaper. My reason for discussing this is 
medical, because December is still a month 
when many boys and girls are ill and it is 
exasperating when children who have worked 
for examinations like the General Certificate 
of Education are prevented from taking it by 
illness, and I think this point of view should 
be kept in mind. July has the advantage 
that children are usually well at this time 
of year, and has the non-medical advantage 
that if a child does fail or has to take some 
endorsement to attempt to get a credit in a 
particular subject, then he can do so in the 
following December, which is only one term 
ahead instead of two terms ahead if he takes 
it in July of next year. I can hardly imagine 
anybody wanting to have an e camination in 
March which, from the point of view of 
illness, is the worst of all terms. 

The Chairman of the South-Western 
Development Association, speaking in 
support of this campaign, said: " Holiday 
accommodation is overtaxed because we 
foolishly push half the population into it for 
two or three weeks in July and August every 
year, and it is the school examinations that 
prevent holidays from being spread over a 
he Period: alt the aminations were 
d eni ed vp the children could do 
va EE ac odd e e and parents would 
ed » ar [m Pe e holidays in the early 
SUA - ceria bly he refers to the pro- 
ins A pree may take their child, 
feo ne a State School for one week in 
set iri agree with the speaker when he 
mic Hb mos: make an attempt to lower 
Bernia M idea is to have four holiday 
Sepre t arch 12 to 26, June 5 to July 3. 
a rond p to October 10, and December 
pá nuary 2, We must agree with him that 

is would mean a complete upheava 
EAR char ii i mg te upheaval, and 
Sou wees Du d was taken most 
Convenient times. ad 


were far 


. Linking with the parent's vacation 
"o anay n my family, consisting of 
EM A ang two daughters and myself, 
igs e t spring holiday, and I think 1 
ret » say that we have enjoyed this 
hich oe ou as our summer holidays 
rat pee: z occasionally taken, although 
Weck ee it has not been for more than a 
e y spring I really mean April, and 
d ies E into rather a groove in 
AKEk ia A BO to the same place, 
dec. h e almost invariably hire a 

ouse and fend for ourselves— 
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sometimes with, sometimes without domestic 
help. This is the time of year that one has 
all the advantages of the summer except the 
one of not being able to bathe regularly. 


If this term, from July 3 to September 11, 
to include a fortnight’s holiday 
mean five possible staggered 
his scheme would probably 
| help to all, One objection which 
raised is that in residential 
schools boys and girls in different counties 
would have different holidays, but the boys 
and girls in residential schools are few in 
number, and their holidays are often 
as much by their parents as by the 
As already quoted, the lawyers, for 
can obviously only take holidays 
with their children during the long vacations, 
and l presume this applies to the 625 
Members of Parliament, although with the 
lords and officers of the House, etc, a 
rather larger number of persons are involved. 


is going 
which would 
holidays, then t 


be a rez 
is usually 


governed 
schools. 
instance, 


Pionecring for school holidays 
anor Rathbone made history when she 
brought in her novel scheme of children's 
allowance , which has now become one of 
the better features of the Welfare State. 
We need a pioneer who could organise a 
scheme whereby the children get a week or 
fortnight’s holiday by the sea or in beautiful 
country. D am not one of those people who 
think that children should come first in 
everything: | would like to see the mothers 
included in such a scheme, and I am not 
altogether. against the fathers. I certainly 
think that life on a farm has many attrac- 
tions, bur here 1 am thinking of my own 
youth and especially of the urban people who 
came to stay with us in the middle of 


Norfolk. 

]t is, of course, difficult to. compare one 
absolutely with another, but 1 have 
before me à graph of the hourly occurrence 
of bright sunshine from April, 1936, to 
March, 1937 (the only year of which I have 
records to hand). The total hours of sun- 
for the year were 1,149, and there were 
3.1 hours per diem. In the periods 
mentioned from December 19 to January 2 
(15 days) there were 14 hours, less than one 
a day; in the 15 days from March 12 to 26 
there were 48 hours, or 3.2 hours daily: 
from June 5 to July 3, these 29 days had 
135 or 4.6 daily, and the 30 days from 
September 11 to October 10 had 112 or 3.6 
daily. The monthly hours of sunshine show 
that June is the best time for a holiday as 
regards sunshine, but one has to. remember, 
certainly at the seaside, that it takes the 


E 


year 


shine 


(Continued on next page) 
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April and May sunshine to warm up the sea 
which is at its warmest in July and August. 
It is important to realise how much sunshine 
we get. If anybody thinks I am being 
prejudiced I would answer that for the year 
1951 the highest mean temperature, according 
to Whitaker, was 51.1 and the lowest in 
England was 46.9, and the sun 3.2 at two 
midland towns, and the highest was 5.2 at 
Falmouth. Hours of sunshine is an excellent 
index to how good a holiday has been, for 
with the sun shining all the time can be 
spent outside pursuing any hobby one likes, 
whether it be tennis, golf, cricket walking, 
watching birds, sailing, reading, or even 
sitting still with periodic bathing excursions. 

Within reason the greater the city the 
greater the need for getting away from it, 
and perhaps this is why London County 
Council makes special provision for holidays. 
In 1950, “through the courtesy of the 
International Help for Children, thirty-four 
London children, aged 8 to 13 years, suffering 
from asthma, were selected and sent in the 
summer to La Bourboule, France, for a six 
weeks' recuperative holiday. Later in the 
year twelve London children, aged 8 to 14 
years, also suffering from asthma, were 
selected and sent to Malix, Switzerland, for 
à six months' stay, through the generosity of 
the Swiss Mountain Cure Aid for British 
Children." This is a very small number, but 
we have to remember this is a very select 
holiday. A much larger number, i.e., 1,600 
children, 930 boys and 670 girls, were 
recommended for admission to residential 
schools for delicate children. Of these 
residential schools four are at the seaside 
and three are in the country, and most 
children stay at these schools for two terms, 
the shortest period being at least a term, the 
transfer back to home and ordinary school 
being made on the recommendation of a 
medical officer. 

People are beginning to realise the value 
of recuperative holidays, and there is an 
increased demand for them. I quote in full 
from the report of the School Medical Officer 
of London County Council. 

" The services of voluntary organisations 
such as the Invalid Children's Aid Associa- 
tion, Women's Voluntary Services, Jewish 
Board of and the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund, continued to be used 
in connection with the provision of recupera- 
tive holidays for unaccompanied children, 
and the experiment by which 
selected children over the age of seven years 
are sent to a private hotel at the seaside in 
the care of holiday organising staff appointed 
by the Council, was extended and approved 
as an integral part of the Council's provision 
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for recuperative holidays. Full use 
made of the Council's recuperative 
holiday home for children at Mayfield, 
Sussex, and a second home at Littlehampton 
was opened in April for the reception of 
children aged 5 to 8 years. 

"The majority of placings in recuperative 
holiday homes for adults and accompanied 
young children was carried out by direct 
arrangements made by the Council, but the 
services of the Family Welfare Association 
were used as a placing agency for specially 
difficult, cases. Additional holiday home 
accommodation was approved for expectant 
and nursing mothers and young children, 
and increased facilities for recuperative 
holidays for persons suffering from various 
disabilities were provided. Such special 
categories include blind, tuberculous and 
epileptic persons and adults suffering from 
infantile paralysis. 

“The following is a statement of admis- 
sions to recuperative holiday homes in 1950. 
The comparable figures for the year 1949 
are also given.” 


was 
own 


Expectant and 


Unaccompanied nursing mothers Other 
children and accompanied adults 
young children 
Under School Mothers. Child- 
?yrs children ren 
1950 2 MO Suh IE 
1949 ... 3,121 379 O71 aan 


My views can be summed up very briefly. 
Examinations should be taken at a time 
when children are healthiest, and this is 
certainly not in the winter: and that any 
scheme which is going to give children a 
week or fortnight by the sea or in beautiful 
country should be encouraged, even if there 
are administrative difficulties. 


S_n 


(Continued from page 107) 

One last point that does arise, though it 
may surprise you. There's a popular myth 
that anyone who writes anything "for the 
Papers" is paid for his contributions at 


munificant rates, Yes, I have had a hard-up 
Bames-master talking 
week for two 
commentary. 


in terms of guineas à 
or three lines of results and 
We are prepared to pay, and 
our rates of payment for anything will be 
declared on request. But there's no. need 
for anyone to be haunted by the feeling that 
they're Presenting me with hundreds of 
pounds worth of stuff for which they are 


not receiving a penny. I mention that 
point only because I know it does arise 
among some people not familiar with the 
Press. 
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Lt.-Colonel F. Evans, M.B.E., 


suggests some precautions that will ensure 


HYGIENE 


in the school grounds 


HE term hygiene has several applications. 

There is the hygiene of the person, of 
the home, of the immediate external environ- 
ment, of the municipality, of the country 
or state and of the world as a whole. The 
promotion of the science of hygiene in all 
these aspects can result in a general improve- 
ment in the health, not only of individuals 
and families, but also of nations. Longer 
expectation of life and the conquest of many 
major killing, infectious diseases through 
advances in medicine and hygiene, are result- 
ing in a great increase in the world's 
population. This in its turn, provides us 
with a new set of problems to solve. i 


Sites, Playgrounds and Playing Fields 
Pg Ln a tage of a school must, nowa- 
ae oy playground—paved with 
alco e a Su for suitable games— 
eid e 4 ss where the national games 
a ing a grass surface are played. Physical 
E Se is regarded, rightly, in these 
m eo pex as a major factor in the build- 
d ved o o E of physical and 
cà E i rucky is the school which 
I. ‘= Es grounds, particularly 

Ts ris surround its very walls. 
lee purius thé. school site itself should 
divifa Mn EET the official standards 
These iue ar js ucation for new schools. 
dem milio co alf an acre for a “ one 
mun d school" to three and three- 
UE M t n a "four-form entry 
is POSSET oe i Playgrounds, where this 
Gace um s As d be adequate in size and 
e nibs * marking out for the usual 
ecd e on hard surfaces. The same 
^ mes a J^ rs lesser degree, to the 
sane or a playing fields, so that the 
lags er of games pitches can be 

: ut in the minimum space. 
sf ea poer accommodating upwards 
and ean Dii oom children, the play- 
60 f. i quired would be 110 ft. by 
dia Ne school of upwards of 12 

areas measuring 160 ft. by 100 ft. 
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110 ft. by 60 ft. would be needed. For 
children in the secondary type of 
the area should cover a total of 
or a one- or two-form 
and 


and 
older 
schools, 
16,000 square feet f 
entry, and two such areas for three- 
four-form entrie Playing fields range in 
the Ministry's scales from half an acre for 
50 smaller children, to as much as seven and 
a half acres for a two-form entry secondary 
school—with an extra three acres for every 
additional form entry. These scales are set 
out in detail in " The Standards for School 
Regulations, 1951 " (HM. 
1) mentioned in a pre- 


Premises 
Stationery Office. 6c 
vious article. 
Many existing schools, however, will not 
fortunate enough to have playing fields 
rounds in accordance with 
may, indeed, be difficult, 
for land required in 


be 
or, indeed, play 
these scales. It 
owing to competition 
building and agriculture, for schools to 
expand their playing fields. Nevertheless, 
this should be done wherever possible, and 
will show a decisive return in the well-being 
of the pupils. It may be found possible for 
country schools to have part-year use of 
land otherwise used by a farmer for grazing. 
Heath and common lands often have good 
open spaces for impromptu romps and games, 
and in these environments there will also be 
opportunities for the study of natural 


many 
history and art. 

However, those schools fortunate enough 
to be able to enjoy “a wind on the heath” 
should not do so without first. ascertaining 
in whom the rights of the heathland are 


vested, and whether such jaunts are 
permissible. 
Country Sanitation at Playing Fields 


Specific points which are important when 
considering the hygiene of the school 
environment, which are placed some distance 
from the school are sanitary installations and 


shelters. These are most desirable, especially 
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urinals for boys. Out in the country such 
arrangements can be simple—even primitive 
—,in character. However, when planning 
installations in these circumstances, the 
advice of the health inspector of the rural 
authority should be sought. 

There are such things as "land augers” 
available to-day, by which vertical holes 
measuring about 14 in. in diameter with 
depths up to perhaps 14 ft, can be bored 
in suitable ground. Such " bored holes," 


where these are permitted by the local 
sanitary authorit make excellent " cess- 
pits” for latrines and urinals, and in 


average ground they are self-draining. An 
ample seat and rough shelter over one of 
these bored holes make, in the country, a 
perfectly satisfactory latrine. The system 
is already used widely in camps, planters’ 
houses and such places, where there is no 
sewerage system. Alternatively, simple 
soakage pits, measuring 8 ft. long, 2 ft. 
wide and 4 ft. deep, filled with broken 
brick, stone or clinker to within a few 
inches of the ground surface and surrounded 
with vertical, tarred, corrugated iron sheets, 
make excellent urinals in country conditions. 


Cess-pits and Septic Tanks 


As mentioned in a previous article, where 
a country house is used as a boarding (or 
even day) school, it is necessary to ascertain 
whether the existing type of sewage disposal 
system will be sufficient. It may have been 
designed for use by a considerably smaller 
household. In such houses, not connected to 
a public sewer, there may be a collecting 
cess-pit which has to be emptied periodically 
by a contractor or by the local authority. 
Or it may be a small septic tank with clinker 
aeration beds for the liquids overflowing 
from the septic (or liquifying tank). When 
a system like the latter is overworked the 
nuisance is very soon realised by the smells 
which arise. Here again, the advice of the 
local sanitary authority should be sought. 

In the case of sealed cess-pits, it some- 
times is possible, in country areas, to tap 
the cess-pit near the top and decant away the 
liquid (leaving solids behind), and to 
"farm " this overflow on to furrows on the 
land around. This, in certain conditions, 
can be done very successfully with no danger 
to health and with much good to the land 
itself. Sets of trenches or furrows can be 
used alternately. The sanitary officer can 
advise if the conditions permit such " farm- 


ing" or “irrigation” of liquid cess-pit 
effluents Where this can be done, the 
emprving of the cess-pit itself is made 


necessary only at much longer intervals. 
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Another pertinent problem is the disposal 
of organic refuse which, if not dealt with 
suitably, will, in hot weather, breed the 
musca domestica—the common  house-fly— 
in its millions. This is the fly which can, 
on its feet and in its crop, carry from exposed 
excreta infectious material which may con- 
taminate food. Thus the prevention of fly 
breeding in the environment is a precaution 
that is essential. Then comes the protection 
of food from flies, the destruction of adult 
flies and the prevention (by good sanitation), 
of the access of flies to any excreta. Horse 
manure especially, is prone to breed the 
house-fly. If the school has stables, then 
the regular—indeed, daily—removal of this 
manure either on to the land, or packed 
into hard, earth-covered mounds, or even its 
burning, is desirable. There may be a local 
collection scheme for ordinary house refuse 
serving the school, but if not, then the refuse 
should be burned or buried daily—or 
possibly packed into a tight heap kept 
covered with layers of soil, so that it can 
decay into a useful compost. Food waste 
and swill are usually in local demand for 
the feeding of poultry and pigs, but the 
removal of these every day is necessary 

Dealing with food refuse in this way will 
go a long way to meet the menace of rat 
infestation. Without access to food, rats 
cannot of course live, The proper disposal 
of food wastes, joined with a direct attack 
upon any rats which may be present, should 
have the effect of ridding the premises of 
these pests—especially if the structure of the 
building is such or can be altered to prevent 
the access of rats. Here the pest officer of 


the local sanitary authority can give help 
and advice. 


During Vacation 

It is very necessary for the caretaker to 
attend to the sanitary system during vacation. 
He should make a round of the closets once 
a week, especially in summer, to flush them, 
so that the water-seals in the pans are not 
lowered by evaporation—a condition which 
otherwise enables sewer gases from the drains 
to escape into the buildings. Then in the 
long summer holidays in particular, he 
should take off the manhole covers of the 
drains and wash down the half drain at 
the bottom of each with a strong jet of 
water from a hose or fire hydrant. Thus 
the drains from the school to the sewer, 
septic tanks or cess-pit can be kept clear of 
solids during a period of quiet, and the 
occurrence of smells and obstructions due 
to this cause will be prevented. A clean 
school deserves a clean environment: all 
these things go together. 
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Sweets Derationed 
A School Doctor offers some words of 


wisdom on sweet eating that will not 


appeal to our '' Billy Bunters" sex 


HE modern generation of schoolboys 
cannot remember sweets ad lib. To-day 
most schools wisely limit pocket money. 
The modern child is conservative, and as he 
has been used to six ounces à week he will 
probably not want more. Certainly almost 
every child takes up his sweet ration, Sweets 
vary enormously in their consistency, the 
purest is sugar candy, using ^" pures 
assuming that sweet means sugar. Toffee 
contains a certain amount of fat and choco- 
late contains even more. Home-made toffee 
is often made to the prescription of one 
ounce of butter, eight ounces of sugar and 
five ounces of golden syrup, whereas choco- 
late contains 45 per cent cane sugar and 
55 per cent cocoa powder, of which approxi- 
mately a quarter is fat. 

We have to go back to pre-war days to 
see how often boys were ill through over- 
eating. I went through my cases in 1938, 
where diarrhea and vomiting had been the 
principal symptoms, and I can only find three 
where dietetic errors seem to have been the 
cause of the trouble. In 1933 a boy ate a 
quarter of a pound of chocolate fudge; next 
day he had diarrhea twice and vomited 
He had the slightest trace of acetone 
acidosis) in his urine the next 


once. 
(indicating 


. . . but tuck shop proprie 
advice from a dietitian more 


ji ae Ministry of Food has just reversed the 
quotations from Hamlet. It's now: 
“Sweets to the strong. All hail.” And 
why not? So far as the nutritionist can see 
there's no reason at all—or very little reason. 
To-day our sugar ration accounts for about 
127 calories a day, and the total sugar 
consumed per head per day (in cakes, 
biscuits, jams, pickles, sauces and soft 
drinks) is about 415, or roughly 12 per cent 
of the daily calorie intake of a healthy 
schoolboy at late prep. school or early public 
school age. Is it likely to make much 
difference to the value of his diet if he adds, 
which is unlikely, another 100 calories, so 
raising the percentage of calories obtained 
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day when his temperature was 99 deg. A 
friend of this boy also ate a quarter of a. 
pound of chocolate fudge, vomited violently 
three times that evening and had a loose 
stool. He had loose stools for two subsequent 
days. The third case was à boy who ate 
of a pound of dates, after 
which he vomited and had diarrhea. 
think it would be fair to say that if boys 
they will not gourmandise on 
There are usually no 
quantities before 
ncipal meal in 


three-quarters 


are well fed 
sweets and. chocolates. 
facilities for eating in large 
is still the pri 
eat too many choco- 


which are a favourite 
come back as in the 


dinner, which 
most schools. If they 
lates or chocolate bars, 


sweetmeat, acidos 
old days. 

I think we may have made the young think 
that as re rationed they were a 
necessity, whereas they were the only luxury 
which was rationed. We should do better to 
n to eat fruit. And let us 
East said to Tom Brown: 

along down to Sally 
Harrowell'sz our School-house tuck- 
shop. She bakes such stunning murphies, 
we'll have a penn'orth each for tea. Come 


along, or they'll all be gone." 


sweets WC 


encourage childre! 
not forget what 
"So you come 
that's 


tors (and patrons) will find this 


cheering 


from sugar to 16 per cent of the day's total? 
By no means if the school diet is at all 
reasonable. lt is quite possible to arrange à 
diet in which all the necessary protective: 
foods and all the bodybuilding foods repre- 
sent only 30 per cent of the calories neces- 
sary. Let us put it at 50 per cent, to be on 
the safe side. That means that 50 per cent 
of the calories can come from any source 


even if (as in sugar) there are 


whatever, p 
ents or vitamins 


no proteins, mineral elem 
in it. We have a very large margin between 
All this fear 


50 per cent and 16 per cent. 
e and body- 


of crowding out the protectiv 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Midgley, visiting the 
Catering Exhibition, gives a bouquet 
to manufacturers who are promoting 


GOOD DESIGN 


in the 


ARLY in February the Hotel and Cater- 
ing Exhibition, 1953, was staged in the 
City Hall, Manchester. Melting snow made 
the trek a somewhat chilly pilgrimage, but 
the wealth of equipment of all kinds was 
sufficient reward. My particular interest 
was to enquire of and observe the degree 
of real development in design of those 
articles of equipment which most households 
are finding necessary in these days of labour 
worries. 

There is an admirable adaptability about 
much modern equipment, often presented in 
economical units which can be added to 
existing machinery with little trouble. The 
Green's Patent Heatflow Cooker is a most 
satisfying piece of equipment. During war 
years it was a great asset to any kitchen 
because of its dependability. It burns solid 
fuel—anthracite beans are the most desirable, 
but good-quality coke is quite satisfactory. 
It is automatically stoked by gravity feed 
from a hopper, and there is no lighting of 
fires because the cooker is brought 
immediate use by switching on a 
induced-draught fan. 

The new model is much more handsome 
than the one made during war years and 
several new features have been introduced. 
The cooker consists of two very large ovens 
and a large hotplate, heated by one fire. 
The "new" type is finished in vitreous. 
enamel with chromium-plated fitments and it 
is generously insulated. The oven heats are 
separately controlled by two calibrated dam- 


into 
smal! 


Continued from previous page 
building foods by sugar 
unfounded. 

Bur, of course, if I had my way school 
tuckshops should open at break only for the 
sale of fruit and milk drinks, and for sweets 
only after the midday meal! Why? To 
obviate, so far as possible, the natural im- 
pulse of rhe young to regard sweets as the 
summum bonum and to neglect 
and bodybuilding foods. 


seems to me 


protective 
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canteen kitchen 


pers and these dampers are now operated by 
foot pedals. The ovens are fitted with full 
complement of grid and solid shelves and 
a dial thermometer. 

The induced draught fan is very small 
and has a current consumption equal to that 
of an 80-watt Jamp. The cost per annum 
in electricity, for running the fan eight hours 
daily, would not exceed £1. The fuel con- 
sumption is also moderate. No elaborate 
chimney is required, the waste gases being 
discharged through a four-inch 
pipe which is provided, 

The 


asbestos 


i cost is £285 plus installation and 
includes an extra motor and two fuel- 
charging drums, poker-riddler, etc. The 


floor space required is 6 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft. 
9 in. and additional equipment, hot closet, 
boiler for hot water, Bain Marie, can be 
combined, or multiples of the cooker itself 
grouped, if space allows or numbers demand 
such additional equipment. The suppliers 
have presented a hard-working casy-to-run 
cooker and any particulars of it can be 


obtained from them —Rowe Brothers and 
Co., Lid. 


This 


firm was also introducing amongst 
other 


t machinery a gas-heated threc-in-one 
kitchen unit—useful especially where space 
1s restricted. It is 4 ft. 3 in. high by 3 ft. 
by 1 fr. 8 in, and has a steaming oven, a 
fish frying unit with a fish storage chamber, 
which is fitted above with a direct drain 
back into pan, and there is a hot cupboard 
below with double sliding doors. Hire 
purchase terms are available and the model 
in stove enamel finish is £89—in vitreous 
enamel £97. All parts of steamer and fryer 
are removable for cleaning. This is a most 
useful model for small catering departments. 

Recognising just how expensive it is to 
keep cups unchipped and 
the. Hallway Hygienic 


tumblers whole, 
Dishwasher 


appears 
to be the perfect answer to the pantry 
workers 


who never know why accidents 
occur. Messrs. Leonard Hall and Co., 11-12 
Pollen Street, London, W.1, make many 
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types of dishwasher. The biggest of these 
costs £148, a middle-sized one £125, and 
one which washes glasses and cups only is 
priced at £97 10s. No detergents or wiping 
e necessary and the crockery only comes 
in contact with the brushes (self-cleansing) 
and rubber rollers. The dishwasher can be 
accommodated on draining board at the 
side of a sink, providing a 5 amp. plug can 
be installed adjacent to the hot water supply 
and drainage. The demonstration test was 
speedy and efficient, and showed that ond 
person can perform the operation of cleans- 
ing and stacking the tumblers and cups in 
à very short period of time. There must be 
considerable saving of time, cleansing 
materials, tea-towels, water and breakages. i 
Before deserting the machinery section of 
the exhibition—and there were some excel- 
lent (and expensive alas!) types of equip- 
ment—T joined a fascinated crowd watching 
the." Peck-Mix" mincer and mixer devour 
hundredweights of vegetables, etc, and then 
release a stream of minced and shredded food 
through an opening near the base of the 
machine, Farmers, poultry keepers and pig 
clubs are assured of an economical means 
of adding to the present rations by using 
this machine, which in five to twelve minutes 
can reduce 1 cwt. mixed whole vegetables 
to readily consumable pieces. Schools which 
ma their own farms and feed a variety of 
i ee ee M E 
A gulations governing the 
eS of food, but this machine pro- 
M a mix and mince pressure-cooked 
meat, ish and meal, at the rate of 1 cwt’ 
in approximately three minutes. i 
I next surveyed the many food stand: 
ee aael known products, and at 
- : rT, Lid., counters some delightful 
y ide using this food were shown. Their 
b E OE ea for savoury and sweet 
oo aimee Po firm is very proud 
cae ape: n product and its reputation. 
Qm , Institutions. may be aware of the 
eetabix Catering Pack which contai ri 
gross of biscuits, and the minimum ean et 
paid" order of three catering pid; is 
10s. 6d. in cost against the same PA 
(864 biscuits) purchased in the usual way 
The Nestlé Company Ltd., had a most 
colourful stand, and their delicious canapes 
and aspic jelly moulds were a delight to the 
eye. Messrs. J. A. Hyman, Ltd., have suc- 
oie in bottling anything and everything 
M M tempt the appetite. ‘Their 
s savouries are well-known and one 
feels that with a few of their unexpected 
ideas in these in the larder any occasion 
may gain distinction. : 
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and a new contributor, 
Doreen Davies, 

selects some ideas shown 

in the Packaging Exhibition 
that encourage 


WELL-PACKED 
FOOD 


"es recent spate of exhibitions illustrates 
the rapid progress being made by 
manufacturers. At the Packaging Exhibition 
held in London the latest developments in 
packaging of all sorts of wares, including 
foods, were displayed. New products giving 
better protection, improved appearances and 
more hygenic wrapping indicated the earnest 
desire on the part of manufacturers to raise 
standards, but it is questionable whether the 
consumers’ knowledge advances so rapidly. 
It is much more difficult to induce a 
traditionally conservative minded public to 
disregard the — long-tried methods and 
materials than it is for a research department 
to devise an economical improvement in pro- 
The standard of handling food in 
is often much criticised—we 
used to a Hobson's choice—but 
ed when we no longer need 
anything which is 


duction. 
this country 
have become 
the time has ari 
accept uncomplainingly 
unsatisfactory. 
These are 


some of the items which I 

consider are worthy of anticipation: 
Refrigerator ags.—Various types of 
pliable plastic food bags have been on the 
market for some time. Imperial Chemical 
Industries are now selling polythene, pulled 
sheets and long 


into tough transparent t 
lengths of sturdy tubes for various purposes 
including packing machine parts, fruit 
salads, watch-parts, peas and chickens. This 


for wrapping foods to be 


deep frozen and is very useful, 100, for short 
period refrigeration. It is moisture-proof, 
does not become brittle at low temperature 
and is non-toxic and tasteles Its flexibility 
makes it excellent for packing the awkward 
shapes of chicken and other poultry. 
Polythene film can be easily heat-sealed to 
give a weld which is as strong as the material 
i this sealing is done on 


material is ideal 


itself. Commercially, : 
hand or automatic machines, but an efficient 
moisture-proof and airtight pack can be 
made in a few minutes with the ordinary 


A piece of brown paper 
tween the polythene and 
the plastic material from 
When the 
the sealing 


domestic iron. 
should be placed be 


the iron to prevent 
melting and sticking to the iron. 
brown paper begins to scorch, 
operation is completed. 

Polythene flat and tubular film is not 
available by the yard in retail shops, but bags 
made from it are on sale in some of the 
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Centralising food stores 


E are a scattered community, our Senior, 
Middle and Junior Schools lying upon 
the three points of a triangle whose sides 
would make a round trip of about three 
miles. For many years our food supplies 
have been ordered in triplicate, the whole- 
saler and others delivering direct to these 
three schools. In the case of the Middle 
School there are four separate kitchens to 
be supplied, and a main food store was set 
up there to do this. I considered this 
system a good one to administer: cutting 
out the business of delivery and packing-up 
from one central store, and having all goods 
invoiced separately to each school made 
costing that much easier. It is true I have 
had no efficient means of delivery and should 
have had to rely upon an outside transport 
department who rarely kept to the hour or 
even the day. It would not have paid to 
have had our own vehicle, 

I am now closing down the stores at the 
Middle and Junior Schools and shall deliver 
round in future from one main store in our 
Senior School. This is a measure of 
economy and a tightening of control. It may 
seem strange to alter one's opinion about the 
best administrative methods, but I will give 
the reasons in some detail, for it is by 
thinking about these difficult days that ideas 
come and are picked up by others. I hope 
to deal in the next few months with the 
details of economies we are practising. 

We are all short of cash at the bank: or is 
that 100 sweeping a statement? " Short of " 
does not necessarily mean there is little or 
nothing there, but rather one could always do 
with more! Whenever we take stock we 
hundred 


seem to have some sis pounds 
always tied up in food stocks. This figure 
can be reduced by centralisation, and I 


reckon I can bring that £600 down to £300 
and so help my cash position a bit. Although 
the figure is very, very much smaller, I am 
bringing into one store all dry goods and 
cleaning materials. 


There will at the same time be these 
economies. There is a charge made by 
116 


The Bursar finds a new way 
to help reduce unnecessary items 


in school expenditure 


wholesalers for splitting bulk, that is to say 
weighing-up 28 Ib. out of a hundredweight 
sack. There is also a charge for breaking 
cases, sending a dozen bottles out of a three- 
dozen case. There is a better rate for half 
a ton than on 1 cwt, or five cases compared 
with a lesser quantity. And so it is obvious 
we shall do a little better ordering in to one 
school for the whole of its catering. I don't 
overlook the fact that in an endeavour to 
obtain the best rate one sends more than 
necessary, say, of baked beans to one school 
store, and because they have such a stack it 
is a temptation for those on the spot doing 
the catering to use more than they would 
have done, to open tins rather than work at 
a made-up dish. 

Before going further I must agree with the 
readers who feel strongly that such centrali- 
sation should have been carried out years 
ago. I plead circumstances altered our case 
until now. 

There is the practical economy brought 
about by greater control, The main store 
is under the eye of the resident. domestics 
bursar on the premises where her main 
duties lie, and the school's very best store- 
man, naturally, has the job. | was going to 
Say "cutest" rather than very best, but 
rather than apply such a wide-of-the-mark 
word to a worthy individual | will emphasise 
my next point by an example of his acute 
ness. "The Way to cconomise in food," he 
says, "is to tell ‘em you haven't got it. 
They'll accept that and you can give it to 
them next week, If you give it to them 
the first time they'll use it and put it on their 
lists. next time.” It is true, too, that a 
store will have visitors who, looking round 
the shelves, see something had 
forgotten and wouldn't have 
bothered about. 


However good the folks in charge may be 


they 
otherwise 


a store does accumulate too much of one 
thing or another. Very often the Junior 
School may be holding a line the children 


have decided they don't like any more, and 
the tins may go rusty before it is discovered 
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the Seniors could use it up with relish, or 
may even have been buying that very line. 
There will be a saving of losses of this sort, 
we trust, and the quicker turnover will keep 
cereals in prime condition and perhaps make 
it more difficult for mice to find permanent 
quarters. 

As I've mentioned, we have had 
stores with supplies going in direct, meaning 
three sets of invoices, three inwards 
books" to be kept, three systems for the 
return of empties, three lots of invoice check- 
ing and posting and, the most tedious task 
of all, three stock books to price and extend 
for audit. What a saving it is going to be 
in many ways not at once obvious, with only 
one bit of extra work involved. To keep the 
food accounts separate all issues will have 
to be transferred from the Senior School 
account, and internal operation ning 
weekly pricing and extension by the oflice. 
To reduce this work to a minimum 1 have 
introduced an order book for each kitchen 
which is the usual duplicate book with 
numbered pages with the addition of a left- 
hand margin and right-hand cash columns. 
Cooks will fill in the centre of the page with 
their demands and send the book in to the 
storekeeper weekly. He will fill in the 
quantity supplied on the left, tear our the top 
copy and send it in to the office to become an 
official transfer. The book, with its carbon 
copy, goes back to its kitchen with the goods. 

A good storeman must be provided with 
a good stock book, and a good one can be 
quite simple without any fancy columns to 
keep filled just for the sake of column 
filling. I wonder whether we give ourselves 
unnecessary work, to. digress for a moment. 
An assistant whose job was to check the 
extension and addition of all invoices, 
questioned the necessity of this considerable 


job after faili r 

i b after failing to find any errors really 
amounting to : 
months, 


three 


me: 


ra aything over a period of a few 
We have it done because we are 
expected to do it by the auditor, and it has 
been the custom, and mistakes are made by 
the besi of firms. : 

To get back to our stock book . . My 
storeman is also a handyman ‘cleaner as well 
as a tower of strength. If you have one who 
is only a storeman and spends his time 
keeping an elaborate daily stock book, 1 
consider it an expensive luxury these days. 


obviously be a trusted servant to be put on 
such a job, so why not trust him and keep 


him busy saving money in other 
directions? 

l am wondering whether to insist upon an 
‘inwards book." When the invoice comes 
with the goods and duly signed nothing 
is needed, yet many firms send delivery 
only and the invoice under separate 


ned delivery 


you 


more 
notes 
cover, and why shouldn't the s 
note be all the evidence required? There are 
a few rascally firms who send neither invoice 
nor delivery note with the goods. Shall we 
keep a book going just for them? A buyer's 
and so they must mend their 
ways or we must trade where they are more 
businesslike. Therefore all we need a 
stock-book for is to take stock in once a 
out once a year for audit 


market now 


term, and to cost 


purposes. | lead it as you see below 
and a page will last one year. Group! 
nio their trade headings, such as 


the goods 
* Cereals,” " Canned Meats,” " Dried Fruits, 


and so on, leaving à few lines between 
sections for additions to the range during 
the course of the year. 

I am assuming audit falls after a year end- 
31, and have headed my three 


ing on Augus 

x ph : xo ae NIS? 

principal divisions accordingly. No," of 

course, stands for quantity, and I have put à 
for " Denomination —for- 


special column 1 € 
give the abbreviation sounding a liule like 


ble commercial degree—for it is 
so often missed out when anyone without 
kes stock. When costing this 
sperating and the cause 
of some guesswork. Let know then 
whether it is 6 " dozen,” " only," " gallons," 
" pounds," " ounces " or " hundredweights. ` 


an honourd 


experience 
omission can be € 


us 


By the v under "ltem" train your 
stock-taker to write down accurate. descrip- 
tions, that is tO say the size of “can,” 


whether it is a gallon, or a 2}, or a 1 ft. tall, 
or a $ or a [ club, and so on, The different 
proprietary lines are legion and the audit 
stock figure must be as correct as humanly 
possible. This figure can turn a loss into a 
nd the other way about, if you get 
The Bursar has some responsi- 
bility when he signs the stock. certificates, 
and they must always be at strict cost though 


the cost has risen again since purchase, and 
it have fallen it is the sane, sure 
to put it in at the lower figure ruling 


profit 
m 


my ning. 


should 
practice 


| know it sounds like heresy, but he will at the time. 
STOCK BOOK 
— u Dec. 31 April 30 Aug. 31 
D | -D D | Cost) — 
Item No. Nom. | No. Nom. No. | Nom. | Price s d 
= ] Eee, ms | PB acces = 
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continuing People and Events 


Twenty-two-year-old Councillor G. Oakes, 
of Widnes, Lancashire, has been appointed 
a governor of his old school, the Wade 
Deacon Grammar School for Boys. Accord- 
ing to the Daily Express, the Headmaster 
opposed the appointment at a meeting of the 
Education Committee on the grounds of the 
Councillor's " immaturity.” We can't have 
an Old Boy back as a school governor," the 
Headmaster is reported as saying, " it would 


put him in authority over his former 
masters." 

Cheltenham Ladies’ College celebrated 
their centenary at the beginning of the Lent 
Term. The Principal, Miss — Margaret 


Popham, fourth Principal in the School's 
history, retires this year, In the College's 
first precarious years, parents were advised 
that fees were six to twenty guineas a year. 
To-day—£249. Forty per cent of the pupils 
BO On to university—considered to be the 
highest proportion. of any Public 
School. 


girls’ 


In 1947 the Middlesex Education authori- 
ties had 626 applications for places at 
Public Schools; last year the number dropped 
to 34 It is not known how many pupils 
at Public Schools are being assisted or 
maintained out of public funds. In 1947-48 
about 2,100 were aided by councils—since 
the war six or seven thousand might be a 
good guess, but only a guess, at the total. 

Fion and Harrow have taken boys from 
Hertfordshire and Middlesex. 
linked with Nottinghamshire and West 
Ham; Winchester with Hampshire and 
Croydon; Rodean with the Isle of White; 
Shrewsbury with Derbyshire and Stafford- 
shire; Oundle with Burton-on-Trent and the 
Isle of Ely. 

The L.C.C., whose boarding-school budget 
runs to £100,000 a year, tends to avoid 
placing pupils in the better-known schools. 
Woolverstone Hall, near Ipswich, is their 
Eton. 


four 


Charterhouse 


Mr. C. L. Mellowes, M.A., has been 
appointed Director of Education by the 
Northumberland County Council in succes- 


sion to Mr. H. M. Spink, M.C., M.A., B.Sc. 
* 4 


After careful consideration, the Hertford- 
shire Education Committee have decided that 
the most appropriate and economical form 
of commemorating the Coronation would be 
to provide extra books for the school 
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libraries in the County. A special book-plate 
is to be designed for all books bought for 
this purpose. Each secondary school will be 
given a grant of £50 for book purchases 
The Coventry Education Committee, 
have decided to give books t0 the junior 
and secondary school children as mementocs. 


Miss Horsbrugh, Minister of Education, 
answering a question in the House of 
Commons recently, stated that she estimated 
that the adjustment of the food subsidies in 
last year's Budget has increased the cost of 
food in the school dinner by 0.85d. 

Alderman Mrs. N. Smith, Chairman of the 
Birmingham Education Committee, recently 
stated that the actual cost of a school meal 
in Birmingham at present was Is. 5d. of 
which the food accounted. for 83d. 

The National Book League's 
Books, announces details of 
Children's Book Competition, 
girls under the age of 17 
1953, are ; 


journal, 
their 1953 
All boys and 
on February 1, 
fo enter competitions in 
illustration and/or composition. Book prizes 
will be given and the best 
exhibited at a date to be 


invited 


entries will be 
announced. The 
closing date for the competitions is April 1. 
Further details may be obtained from the 
League at 7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


Notes from the Services give full details of 
ways in which it is possible to 
commissions in the Royal. Navy 
and the Royal Air Force. They are pro- 
duced periodically by The Defence Services’ 
Campaigns Manager, Central Office of Infor- 
mation, Baker Street, W.1, Complete print- 
ing plates of the Notes, to fit the page of 
any school mag zine, 
cost on application. 

+ 


obtain 
the Army 


are supplied free of 


Mr. Henry Brook, in Parliament the other 
day, wanted to know why boys and girls at 
independent schools in the London area 
were not included in the arrangements for 
enabling schoolchildren to watch the Corona- 
tion procession from the Victoria. Embank- 
ment. The Minister. of Education, Miss 
Horsbrugh, replied that the selection. of 
children under these arrangements was a 
matter for the local authorities of Greater 
London. She did not consider it practicable 
to ask them to make special provision for 
independent schools out of the limited 
allocation of places available to them because 
of the great variety of schools. 
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Lawn Tennis Courts 


by W. E. Shewell-Cooper, M.B.E. 


M OST schools like to. have one or more 
tennis courts and though the hard. court 
ved on during the winter, there is 


can be p 
nothing to equal a good lawn for teaching 
young people how to play. Also, it is con- 
bly cheaper to lay down. | Two-and-a- 
j ago when the Horticultural 
raining Centre moved from Kent to Thaxted 
, we had the job of levelling a piece 
of ground and sowing the seed. We found 
that for this purpose the Ramdozer, which 
can easily be fitted in front of the Ransome's 
M.G.5 (the Baby Caterpillar tractor) was 
very useful, 

Once the initial levelling had been done 
by a machine, it was a simple matter 10 
finish off the work by hand, so as to pro- 
duce a fine tilh. It is important to provide 
adequate room and to leave about 10 or 12 
feet on each side of the court with a run 
back of 18 to 20 feet. After levelling it 
pays to leave the land alone for two or 
three months because some settling usually 
takes place (one or two barrow loads of soil 
had to be introduced at Thaxted for this 
purpose). Furthermore it is a good thing to 
allow the initial weeds to grow, and if these 
are hoed in two or three times during the 
spring and summer, the land is in a far 
cleaner condition to sow in the autumn. 


side 


years 


in Essey 


A good mixture to purchase for the pur- 
Pose of sowing consists of three parts New 
- aland Brown Top, three parts Chewing's 
otk wast Heartfield bep ia, fun 
I ) s y a seedsman already 

prepared " for sowing. Beware of the very 
cheap grass mixtures which usually contain 
6 per cent of ordinary Perennial Rye Grass 
which inevitably gives trouble later on. It 
is true that the Rye Grass may die out under 
the influence of regular mowing, but if this 
happens bare patches occur and weeds soon 
get in. As to the amount of seed to be used, 
we really need about two ounces to the 
square yard. This makes it rather expen- 
sive, and some schools managed with sow- 
ing only an ounce to the square yard. But 
at the latter rate you have to be patient, for 
it takes some time before the lawn is ready 
for use. The greater the rate of application, 
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scue. 


the less chance there is of an inroad of 
weeds. 

If there is any choice about position, 
choose one which is N.N.W. to S.S.E. It 
helps, of course, if there is plenty of sun- 
light: therefore you want the court well away 
from the trees, On the other hand a back- 
ground of greenery is good, and restful to 
the eye. One has to put up the wire netting 
surrounds as a rule and it is quite useful if 
the bottom layer of netting can be rolled up 

"so that it is possible 


or removed in some wa 
to cut all the grass in the winter time. For 


this reason some schools have used fish net- 
ting for the ends and this is then rolled up 
at the end of the summer and stored away 
carefully. f 

The problem of tennis lawn upkeep is 
bound up with the fact that the grass must 
be covered regularly, and this means that 
certain amount of over-consoli- 
dation each ar. It helps greatly if the 
tennis lawn can be spiked in the autumn. 
Plunging the fork into the lawn perpendicu- 
larly at ‘two-foot intervals all over the lawn 
helps with the aeration. With the heavier 
- be necessary each autumn; with 
the lighter land once every three years. The 
worms have got to be kept down because 
make the turf so slippery and 
summer they can usually be 
eliminated by the use of Mowrah Meal, 
which is put on at four ounces to the 
square yard. A good flooding is then given 
and the worms which will later come to the 
surface in hundreds can easily be swept up. 

Weeds must be kept down for there is 
nothing that upsets a good player more than 
the ball skittering off owing to landing on 

Generally speaking, Methoxone 
1 to be the most active of weed 
can be bought to-day under 
a proprietary name. This weed eradicator 
works best when there is a fairly high tem- 
d when both grass and weeds are 
actually growing. Apply it therefore in the 
spring or early summer—though the death 
of the weeds will be gradual, they will finally 
A pint of the liquid diluted 


(Continued on page 122) 


there is a 


soils it ma 


their casts 
early in the 


a plantain 
can be sa 
killers and it 


perature an 


disappear. 
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HOW TO START A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB 


We start here a new series of articles 
designed to help the enthusiast to plan and organise a 
school club, and will deal with a number of subjects 


‘RGANISING a photographic club soon 
resolved itself, I found, into wheedling 
a room suitable for a dark room out of the 
headmaster. Even when use of a room was 
granted, there were several difficulties to 
overcome. The main one was that the 
room was occupied for another purpose 
during the day so that our equipment had 
to be locked safely away and the black-out 
and special electric light fittings had to be 
at least unobtrusive. 


Ideally, we were after a room with a sink 
and running hot and cold water, a small 
window that could be effectively blacked-out, 
and central heating to keep the room at an 
even temperature of about 65° F. As it 
was, we accepted a smallish room without 
any of these  facilities—and without a 
murmur! lt did, however, have a good-sized 
cupboard that could be locked up, and a 
power point. 


The first job to be tackled was blacking- 
out the window. We toyed with the idea 
of a wooden frame to fit the window and 
covered with black American cloth which 
one of the club members said he could 
probably get for us, but finding somewhere 
to put this out of harm's way during the 
day was difficult. I was also dubious about 
the American cloth because it is said, like 
the vapour of turpentine and peroxide, to 
cause fog on negatives. Probably the danger 
was academic only; anyway, we compromised 
with a blind made out of a rubberised 
material (obtained cheaply as off-cuts from 
a blind-making factory). This rolls up on 
a wooden roller fixed above the window. 
There is no spring, the blind being operated 
by two strings, one attached to a slat fixed 
to the end of the blind and the other, for 
pulling the blind up, being wound around 
the roller. 

By itself, the blind let in light at the 
sides, so permission was obtained to screw 
a narrow wooden frame on to the window 
frame. To this were fixed strips of plywood 
projecting for about two inches over the 
edges of the blind towards the middle of the 
window. Some objection was raised to our 
painting this a nice non-reflecting black as 
it was "unartistic so instead it was 
stained Jacobean oak. . 

The door needed a certain amount of 
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attention, a felt strip being tacked along the 
bouom, which stopped a draught as well 
as a gleam of light. I have found in the 
past that attention to details such as this is 
essential if crisp prints with clear whites 
are to be obtained, 

For a work bench a 
offered, and accepted. 


suitable table was 


The largest and most expensive item of 
equipment was, of course, the enlarger. 
Unfortunately, there is no such thing as a 
completely universal enlarger. One suitable 
for small negatives cannot be used for large 
ones, or one for large ne 
izes. Generally speaking, there are three 
n groups, those for negatives up to 
2) in. by 12 in. (that is, for miniature up 
to vest pocket size), those for negatives 
from V.P. to the popular 2} by 34, and those 
for larger negatives. We chose a vertical 
model of the second size (which enlarges up 
to 15 by 12), as nearly all club members 
had cameras in this group. Since then we 
have made a vertical enlarger for miniature 
work out of a plywood box with holes cut 
in the sides to save weight and covered 
with an opaque material—but that is another 
story. 


The table-cum-work-bench was a little 
shaky when several enthusiasts were using 
it, so a special folding shelf was made for 
the enlarger: this stows neatly away when 
the room is in general use. : 


tives for miniature 


Developing and fixing dishes chosen were 
fairly large, the developing dishes being ihe 
proper porcelain articles and the fixing 
dishes large enamelled dishes normally 
supplied for culinary purposes and quite 
cheap in price. One club member presented 
us with a rectangular all-glass fish. tank 
which is admirable for a fixer when a large 
number of prints have to be fixed. For 


washing prints, ordinary enamel bowls have 
proved satisfactory, 


The source of water is unfortunately at 
the end of the corridor, and there is no hot 
tap. What we do on club night is to fill 
the bowls with water and leave them in the 
dark room with an electric fire on for half 
an hour or so before we start. Chemicals 
that are required are mixed with warm water 
heated on a small stove and left in the room 
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also. By the time members are ready to 
start, the room is warm, and water and 
chemicals are at room temperature. 


The dark-room lamp is home made, the 


safety glass having been purchased. — lt is 
used in conjunction with a general safe 
illuminant. Another useful lamp is a 


100-watt opal bulb under an opaque enamel 
shade hanging from an adjustable arrange- 
ment so that it can be pulled down to 
within about 18 inches of the top of the 
table. It is used for exposing contact prints. 
However, a much more satisfactory arrange- 
ment is in course of construction. This is 
a light-tight box in which contact prints can 
be exposed, which does not interfere with 
anyone using the enlarger. 

Other equipment, added from 
time, includes a dark-room timer 


time t0 
:tually 


it is a kitchen “ pinger "), developing tanks, 
squeegees, glazing plates, and a print 
trimmer. 

One master here is a naturalist in his 
Spare time and takes groups into the 
country at all times of the year. This 
activity has become closely associated with 
those of the photographic club, whose 


naturalist photographers now form the most 
active section of the club, The section has 
constructed a vertical stand to which a 
double-extension plate camera has been 
attached for close-up work. In conjunction 
with this, a special specimen stand is used. 
It comprises a box with a glass top on 
which the specimen is placed. Inside the 
box a card may be fixed at 45 deg., the 
card being black, white, mottled, or what- 
ever background is required. A ligh 
directed on the specimen from above to one 
side throws a shadow on one side of the 
background out of the field of the camera. 
The results to date have been impressive. 

The section is at present experimenting 
with sprays to reduce reflection, and the 
effects of contrasting colours and stains. 
Ammonium chloride is sprayed on the 
specimen—a snail shell, for example—by 
blowing through a tube which has been 
swelled to a bulb in the middle. The bulb 
contains a few crystals of sal ammoniac and 
is held over a Bunsen flame. 


I have not mentioned the general club 
activities, for dark-room work is, of course, 
only a part of them, We have a classroom 
for meetings, where there are talks by the 
occasional expert we manage to capture, 
discussions, and free-for-all criticisms of 
each other's work. There has been one very 
successful exhibition, and during the summer 
outings are arranged to places of photogenic 
beauty. On special school occasions, such 
as sports day, we now have an "official 
photographer "—or, more accurately, several 
of them—and a display of pictures is held 
afterwards. 

It has been a lot of work, but the effort 
was worth while; the club is the most 
popular in the school. 
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Staggered 
Holidays 


The Bursar considers a 
new move to alter 
tie school holidays 


HE South-Western Development Associa- 


tion have started something. Or have 


A campaign to alter school holi 
ad out the seaside rush in August 
rious interested 


they? 
and so spre 
has long been advocated by va c 
parties. Tt has rumbled on, oc asionally 
becoming more acute, rather like a 
grumbling appendix. The Bristol reformers 
(it is at Bristol they met) point out dms 
holiday accommodation is overtaxed becaü : 
we push half the population into it Ti 
July and August. It is school examinatiot > 
they that prevent holidays being spres 
a longer period. If the examina- 
i Christmas the 


they cry, 
out over 


tions were held before Ch . 
children could do their studies in the winter 
and parents could take early summer 
holid 


The Association proposes, therefore, a 
rearrangement of the Academic Year so that 
there would be four holiday periods: March 
12th-26th, June sth-July 3rd, September 11th- 
and December 19th-January 


October 10th, ; 

s t0 f sh a „P.s, local 
2nd. It proposes to approach all M.P 
authorities, holiday resorts, transport anc 
teachers’ organisations, trade unions and 


pers asking support to end what 


el kee € 
e of affairs. 


term a ridiculous state 


they d 
No doubt the proposals will receive 
support. They always do. The fact remains 
that nothing is ever done. This to some will 
seem curious, and everyone who feels keenly 
about it will blame the schools. The 
schools, if attacked on the subject, will 
This they may do 


blame the universities. 
with reason, for what nearly all vis 
and in the educational world they aboun e 
fail to realise is that reform in T o 
education must come from the top and not 
from the bottom. If that is true of all 
that affects the curriculum, it 1S surely true 
also of holiday dates. Schools cannot change 

: Only the universities 


examination dates. 
and I should say myself that 


10 do so. 


can do this, ; 
they are very unlikely 
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continuing Planning and Maintaining Lawn Tennis Courts 


with a gallon of water is sufficient for 50 
square yards. 


Though you may get rid of the plantains, 
i.c, buttercup, dandelion and starweed, it is 
One of the best 
ways of getting rid of it is to use an old 
knife and cut through the turf where this 
If done regularly at the end of each 
season, there will be very little trouble from 
the clover patch, and nothing is worse for 
providing a slippery surface. 


not easy to control clover. 


is seen. 


Very often the base lines of the tennis 
court are very badly worn by the end of 
the season, but as schools break up early 
there is not much difficulty in sowing new 
seed about the beginning of September and 
so renovating the court in such a way that 
it is fit to play on the following year. The 
simplest way of sowing the seed is to 
puncture the soil im situ and having made 
dozens of holes to broadcast the seed at two 
ounces to the square yard and then sift a 
little good soil over the top, the John Innes 
Seed Compost being ideal for the purpose. 


In cases where schools loan their tennis 
courts to boys’ clubs or such outside organi- 


sations and so the play goes on to nearly 
the end of September, it is necessary to 
carry out all the repair by means of re-turf- 
ing. This is more expensive but there is no 
other way out. 


Of course, it is possible to 
have a turf nursery in another part of the 
grounds, but few schools can afford the extra 
work needed for this purpose. The regular 
spiking will do wonders and I have known 
parts of the lawn that seemed to be entirely 
killed, to be covered in a few weeks after 
play has ended, because the right amount 
of aeration has been given. 


There are other jobs to be carried out, 
such as the efficient Springbok raking which 
disturbs the moss and gets rid of it. This 
operation will also discourage clover and 
will remove the dead grass and other creep- 
ing roots. Grasses of course, like other 
plants, like being fed, and in the very early 
spring of each season it is a good thing 
to make an application of a special type 
of fish manure which is prepared for tennis 
lawn treatment. 


This is organic in origin 
and contains the right amount. of nitrogen 
as well as small quantities. of phosphates 
and potash. 


continuing Two Answers to Sir William Hamilton Fyfe 


the pupils lining up eagerly for our schools 
“come from families that have never sent 
boys to the Public Schools before." — Our 
clients, these days, are " not all Old Boys." 

Frankly — isn't most. of the uneasiness 
about the future coming more from a dis- 
trust of the source of supply than from any 
fear of that supply drying up? We can get 
the pupils; what so many are not sure about 
is whether they like what they are getting. 

And if some of us can't be thankful 
for full fee-paving sons of men who are 
“not Old Boys" — what are we 
going 10 make of any other class of boy? 
The so-called crisis, the uneasiness, I regret 
We don't like 
the particular accent in which money talks 
Naturally, we should prefer to see, 
in the lists of new boys, names long known 
to the school. We even prefer the post-dared 
cheques of our old class of parent to the only 
too readily produced wads of nores—clean 


obviously 


to say, arises out of snobbery. 


to-day, 


bur of doubtful origin- -of the newer kind 
of parent. only too eager for a Public School 
to take his boy 

Every school would like to take just the 
boys it wants- and nor have to worry about 
the cost. Bur thar isn't democracy. That's 
pinching the cream 
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May I suggest there is less talk of crisis 
and that we, who believe in the Public 
Schools, show a little more confidence in 
ourselves and get on with what has always 
been our job—educating that class of the 
community that is able and ready to pay the 
fees? As someone has said: "If money 
talks—it's our job to see that it talks with 
an educated accent.” The number of people 
wanting a Public School education for their 
sons and daughters doesn't seem to 
greatly declined — so why the 
despondency ? : 
familiar 
class. 


have 
alarm and 
It's a pity, perhaps, that old 
faces are missing from this new 
But, in a new age, there are new 
tasks and our independence particularly fits 
us for underiaking them. 

n As, I believe, the writer of your " Diary 
in Blue Pencil“ once pointed oun the 


Victorian Public Schools were faced with a 
similar " crisis. middle class — 


cotton, not county—began to clamour for 


A new 


places. At the Prospect, there was no talk 
of surrender rather than acceptance. The 
situation was faced—and accepted. The 


prosperity of the very schools in trepidation 
to-day was founded upon that breadth of 
outlook, self-confidence and, yes, lack of 
snobbery. 
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cont. Elizabeth Midgley's report 
on the Manchester 


The Salon Culinaire, with its displays of 
equipment and food preparation competitive 
models, was a fascinating feature and quite 
Mrs. Beeton would 


have approved and enjoyed the futuristic 


fantastically clever. 
hotel modelled in white sugar and salt. H 
soared “vastly” into the sky, and on the 
flat roof a tiny plane of the future had 
“landed.” There was a mellowed Baronial 
Hall with rounded built of bread 
lightly toasted and " rasped " to an incredible 
smothness and symmetry. A portrait of the 
Queen (marzipan?) was beautifully presented 
ne embossed with national 


towers, 


and had a f 
flowers and emblems, and birds and beasties 
of heraldic inspiration and significance. 
These were modelled on medallions about 


$E g i s 
2 in. in diameter and decorated the entire 
frame. All, one supposed, were edible. 
There were state coaches with outriders, 


“ridden” by scarlet-trousered 
introduced to a 


baskets of flowers, 


the horses 
crayfish cunningly 
element! There 


new 
were 


Packaging Display 


stores. Owners of refrigerators will find 
them the answer for preventing food drying 
and packing things tightly in the cold 
storage. 

Aluminium Foil Cups.—A most attractive 
packing material moulded into little cup-size 
tubs with easily fitted lids is one of the 
newest ideas for packing ice-cream, jams, 
sweets, cream cheese, frozen foods, nuts, 
sandwich fillings, ete. They are light for 
transport, easy for stacking and pretty 
enough in their brilliant colours to add 
attractiveness to any food setting. 

Some food manufacturers are already 
using them and, although not primarily 
med for domestic or catering use. the 
manufacturer is not adverse to selling them 
when supplies are in full. production, fot 
such purposes. These cups would be perfect 
for children's Coronation party trifles. 

Paper Towels.—The infection dangers of 
the communal towel, the cost of individual 
towels, allowing for laundry bills, loss and 
wear, have often been “the excuse o 
minimum standards of ablution in schools, 
offices, catering establishments, factories and 
indeed, in most public buildings. ‘Paper 
towels have never been popular, even before 
paper restrictions, because they disintegrated 
so quickly. Á , 

The production now of paper 
which are really absorbent and which are 
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towels, 


Catering Exhibiton 


spray bouquets, floral arrangements for 
~ centrepieces "—everything and anythin 
A chess board and pieces labelled " Chec 
mate" was next door to a model Zoo, the 
animals beautifully formed — and from 
mutton fa The refrigerators added their 
scientific aid to this ex hibition not merely 
as valuable equipment, but as the jewel 
cases for some of the clever conceptions by 
Through the gleaming 
rainbow trout, 
etables, 


these culinary artists. 
windows one could see the 
lordly salmon, heaped fruit and ve. 
cently feathered birds topping game 
pies—all the delectable dishes imaginable 
ved by these master brains of culinary 
hundreds of vary-coloured 
vegetable and meats 


e 
art. Literally 
particles of fruit, fish, V 


jewelled the moulds and decorated the 
"cold" preserved dishes. Chefs from 
famous hotels and students from training 


colleges were the exhibitors, and the gold 
and silver cups to be won could not be} 
awarded without much difficulty. 


Doreen Davies continues 
her report 


en wet than dry, may be 


the long-awaited answer. These paper 
towels are dispensed from a neat, small 
cabinet which occupies about a foot square 
wall-space and could be easily fixed in. the 

A supply in a 


actually stronger wh 


rooms. 


smallest of toilet p 
kitchen would be a great convenience the 
cook would find many 


tidy 
and economical uses for these 
nic tissues. Give a schoolboy 
a chance of them and it will not take him 
long to discover other dozens of uses— 
cleaning the drawing board and footballers’ 
knees may well be approved! 


conscientious, 
labour-saving 
absorbent hyge 


of the organisations 


The first. meeting 
responsible for the provision of playing 
fields and sports facilities was held in 


This was à preliminary consulta- 
in which they hope to 
future, not only for their 
own benefit, but in order to ensure the very 
best planning and treatment in organising 
playing fields for public and private use 
throughout the country. The societies con- 
cerned are the British Association of Field 
and Sports Contractors, the Sports Turf 
Research Institute and the National Playing 


Fields Association. 


February. 
tion on the work 


co-operate in t he 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


A line 
extra. 


per line, minimum three lines. 
Box numbers 1s. 


Rate: 3s. 
averages seven words. 


Display Panels £1 10s. per single column inch. 
Instructions and copy should reach “ School 
Management" office, 18-20 York Buildings, 


Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not later than the 18th 
of the previous month—publication being on the 
third. 


to advertisers, please mention 
and College Management." 


When replying 


** School 


Preliminary Notice of Sale 
THE ROYAL ALBERT SCHOOL, 


CAMBERLEY 
HESE well-known School Premises provide 
residential accommodation for over 100 boys, 
plus staff, Modern Kitchens. Parto Central 
Heating A Showers, ec. Main Services. 
2 Staff Cottages Paying Fields and Wee 
About 4 Aeres Freehold, mainly with 
Possession, Further land up to 100 ] 
res availal Avent=: Jolin D, Wood & Co, 
keley Square, London, Wit (Vel: Mayfair 
FOR SALE 
YCLE STORAGE PROBLEM SIMPLIFIED. 
PW Cycle Racks take any number of 
eycles, turdily made im solid steel. W lerfully 
compact, Sheds and Shelters alo supplied, 
Write for list CYR. 922. PARKER, WINDER & 
ACHURCH, ‘LTD, 2 Broad Street, Birming 


ham, Lo (MPD Rend 5001.) 
I ENNIS Motor. Mowers, M, duh. Up 
to 15 per cent discount. ronew dor nest 
Write or ph i 
Lawn Mower R 
Tii NAA Hitter 


Cooker Ne 72. 


ansiliary 
hback 


Premier 


ecd ream enamel wath 


FU SALH ben 
i finih, « 


plate rack and <4 


hy 


My ten 


m. hy 


im 
Warwick ! 


jue Sine 


L“ NDRY Calem 
Vroflevs Boxes 
-upphers o 
R. HATTON 
Rod, Londor 


Hamper 


ever mg 
& SONS, 


W10. 


Hatton's 
Laundry 
DUE 


an 
Ww 


Latimer 
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NAVAL CADETSHIP 


utis 


nest nano 


haman d PAs 


Catulidates 


en Mas 


terms must Iw r 
} We 


Wile tee conauler 


not later han 


not be q 


received alter this dat, 4 


outside the age dunt 


be ob 
Ww. 


me's Mansions, St, Jame 


cubas may 


Admiral, €. inch 


oS Pathe d 


FOR SALE (continued) 


LODGE & CO, LTD, RUNLEY, CLAY 


| P. 


| GATE, SURREY, Tel: sou crise in 

the manufacture of all Field and Gymmie Culture 
Equi Fed WAAL amb MOF Met 

UNDAE ECERS, Cheat Ia 1 hrochitly 

marked, adeal for fees, Frin ud] fees, Felly 

etes ar tess than Bali price, ss per 

per dozen, gross dots, Sample dozen 


including 
LTD, dn 
WGL 


Take. Ws, 


HERBERT 


Read, 


MANDER, 
KINGS CROSS, 


Gras’s tun 


VERmimus 56812 


| Diaa i} 
at special prices, Shirley Paper Co, 


offered 
id 1 
Lh. Stratiord Read, Birmingham, 11. 


———— 


TENNIS COURTS 
Reo and FERME Courts are super 


seling the hard 


ROLLS (medicated); Imik supplies 


| tarmac oor bitununen- 

| surfaces of the past, mans of which have been 

| converted, Prices recently reduced, RESILICO, 
| LTD. (Hard Court Specralist2), no Terminus 
Read, Eastbourne, 


| FIRE! 


WHICH COLOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


Red, blue or black ? Distinctive colours 
for different fire risks prevent costly 


errors. Are 


i your extinguishers the right 
colours ? 


Write, or phone Elland 2852, 


for free advice. 
NU-SWIFT LTD. - ELLAND 


Every Ship of 


* YORKS 


| In the Royal Navy 


| s SCHOOL, AND COLLEGE MANAGEMENT," 
published on the third day of every month, 

| can be obtained directly from Drury Press, 18-20 

| York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Tele- 

| phone: TRAfalgar 1380, or by order from any 

I 

| 

| 


newsagent. Is. 6d. per copy, or 18s. yearly, post 
free. 


School and College 


B 


Manag 


NOW free hire purchase 


on all makes of Kitchen equipment ! 


That sounds fine, but you may say, “What are the conditions? " 


The only stipulation is that your order should amount to £67.10.0 


or more and should be paid for over a period of 12 months. For 


E eese 


/ 18-24 monthly orders we make à small charge. 


i k There is no limit to the amount of equipment that we can supply 


under our FREE Hire Purchase scheme and remember that this 


K offer applies to all makes of equipment. Its a real chance for you 
Ùa to re-equip, without heavy capital outlay and before the busy 


5! Coronation Season commences, 


Send for further details immediately 


Oy. KITCHEN MACHINES LIMITED 
LONDON, W.C 


SICILIAN HOUSE, SICILIAN AVENUE, 
HOLborn 8556/1566 * Grams: KITMACCO WESTCENT ' LONDON 


"RN 


YL 


SCHOOL BED 


PARADOXICALLY. it takes 
ited punishment, and still 
on top! We pride 
hat the fine materials 
workmanship that 
vo into the making of this bed 
ensure that it stands up admir- 
ably to the hardest possible 
The spring mattress is 
with high tensile 
heavy gauge chain. 
exceptional 


unlir 
comes out 
ourselves 1 
and careful 


wear. 
constructed 
springs and A 
frame of 


in a 
-ength and good appearance. 
S s are also makers of 
always get aans t i and Spring 


Mattresses. Bolsters and Pillows. 


a good report Ysp eon 


‘ 


S.E.15. BERmondsey 2612 


R AVE, LONDON, 


WILLOWBROOK GROVE, TRAFALGRA 


12 
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“FOR YOUR 
SPORTS CONTRACT 


The British Association 
of Field and Sports Contractors 


You will then be assured of 


1. A keen and competitive estimate 2. Exper- 
ience and equipment necessary for efficiently 
carrying out the work 3. Expert workmanship 
and proven methods 4. Highest grade materials 
5. and Confidence from the knowledge that 
membership of the Association is granted to firms 
known to be capable of giving the above four 
requisites 


~ The following 


Members afe 


of the Association 


BRITISH ESTATE SERVICES, LTD., 

Burghtield Corner, Bath Re L. Read 
J. BURLEY & SONS LTD., put S E 
CLARK & CO. 13, Vict wia St, London, S.W.L 

CONWAYS LTD., 57/61 pin usa $ ii 
E. DOE & SONS CONTRACTS) UTD: 
yheld, On 
FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD., ‘ 
GILLIAM & CO., LTD., Purley Ww ay 
GOUGH HARD "COURTS, 
GRASSPHALTE LTD., Hampton Till. 
W. GRINDLAY LTD., Rawtenstall, Re 
MAXWELL M. HART SLABGONM) LT. 

162 Buchanan St, full cA, 

Etinburgh and 
MAXWELL M. HART (LONDON), LT 

W nd nh. We 
H. HORNE & CO., LTD act he T 
MORGAN CONTRACTING & ENG. CO., LTD. 
Fencer Hill Park, Newcastle on Tyn 
STANLEY H. S. OVERTON (PLAYING 
FIELDS) LTD., Navenby, Lit 
J. W. PAGE LTD., Hampron Hil, Midd 
POWER CULTIVATION, 


alming 
roydon 


oln 


n. Aton, Hampshire 
SHORTER'S CONSTRUCTION CO UIDI 
[ im Nu 

SURFACE MAINTENANCE SERVICES LTD 

Tante TE eMenham 


Taplow, Bucks 


WILLIAM woop: & SON LTD., 


Issued by the British Association of Field & Sports Contractors 


76 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET 
LONDON 

Ww. 

WELbeck 7984 5 


Telephone 
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| FOSTER CLARK'S | 


"E food products give you | 


\ quality with quantity 


/ 


CUSTARD. 


When you'recateringonalargescale, you 
need FosterClark'sfamousfood products 

. known for many years for their good- 
ness and quality... specially packed in 
bulk to simplify your ordering. 

Our price list will give 
you all details of bulk quantities. 
Write now! 


FOSTER CLARK'S 
many fine products inclu te 

CUSTARD POWDER: (7 Ib, bags). BLANC- 
MANGE POWDER: Raspberry, Vanilla, 
Strawberry (7 Ib. bags). CORNE OUR (7 1b. 
bags). POWDERED SOUPS AND 30-St COND 
SOUPMIX, Tomato, Oxtail, Kidney, Celery, 
Green Pea(5Ib.tins).GRAVET thecomplete 
gravy powder (5 Ib, tins), Jt vis: the per- 
fect meat and vegetable extract (71b. tins). 
GRAVY BROWNING (61 fl. oz, bottles). 


FOSTER CLARK LTD 


MAIDSTONE, KENT Telephone Maidstone 2255 


School and € ollege 


EI 


more and more schools 
are tape-recording 


Many go-ahead schools are installing tape-recorders 
Tar ecording has countless uses dn every “sort of 
educational activity provides a record of le: 
lectures, music or drama that can be played E 
number of times, on any occasion. It is invaluable in 
speech therapy, voice training and elocution. : 

Quality of reproduction depends largely on the tape used. Scotch Boy MC 


ing Tape has all the characteristic: sedi f i i isa pec eases 
HMM i pi € ; ac ier stics needed for the highest-qua lity educational recording — high 
eae production o speech and music, long life and ease of erase, smooth trouble-free 

peration. It fits most makes of tape recorder and comes in several reel sizes to provide a wide 
range of playing times. Reel sizes: 300/t., 600ft., 1200ft. 


| gets the best out of 
| all tape recorders 


CTURING CO. LTD 
TEMple Bar 6363 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUF. 


isk you 


167 Strand, London, W 


_,, the best tape 
recorder is BAIRD 


order brings high fidelity 


The new Baird Portable Tape Ree 
recording within the reach of every education authority. 
Sensitive to every normally audible sound, it will reproduce 
with perfect clarity the subt 
ted tones of a full orchestra. It is excellent 


le intonations of a single voice 


or the variega 
for Speech Therapy applications or delay ed playback of 
school broadcasts. Recordings can be played back at once, 


preserved indefinitely, or automatically erased. Please 


write for further information. 


Entirely selt-¢ ontained. 
Complete with Mire 
ploneand Tape 65 GNS. 


£/ ALL-BRITISH TAPE RECORDER 


L 
BAIRD TELEVISION LTD., LANCELOT ROAD WEMBLEY ` MIDDLESEX 
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Soup-to-Sweet 


Service... 


THE SYMINGTON'S RANGE of 
catering packs offers you a delicious 
variety of excellence. Symington’s 
have been makers of high-grade foods 
for 125 years. and are particularly 
proud of their soup-to-sweet service 
for caterers. 

Symington’s — delicious 
packed in all popular 
Tomato Oxtail. Kidney, Celery, 
Mock Turtle, Green Pea. Lentil, 
Mulligatawny, Pea. White Vegetable, 
Hare. Here are rich. appetising 
varieties to please every palate... thc 
finest start to any meal. 

Symington’s Clear Soup Concentrate 


is available in bottles to serve 42 or 
85 portions. 


Soups are 
varieties : 


Sym Gravy adds an extra piquancy — 
and irresistible *eat-me’ to any meat 
dish, 

Symington's Custard . + SO rich, so 
creamy. so golden yellow, flatters any 
sweet course tempts every appetite. 


NUWAY MATS for cleanliness, 
hard wear and safety 


NUWAY fired-rubber link 
matting has a record of over 
25 years’ unfailing 
schools. NUWAY 
all traces of mud and grit—it 
stands up to the hardest wear 


service in 
removes 


and as it requires no shaking 


it reduces labour. Long NUWAY 
runners are ideal for passages 
and corridors to reduce wear 


on floors, to prevent slipping 
and to silence noisy footsteps. 


Supplied in any shape or size. 


NUWAY MATS ARE GUARANTEED FOR 


Nuway Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Coalport, 


128 


Other Symington's ‘musts’ for your order list are: 
For main dishes — Aspic Jelly, Granulated Gravy 
Improver, Prepared Pea Flour. For sweet d shes — 
Blancemange, Cornflour. We regret that our Jelly 
Crystals and Table Creams are still only occasionally 
available. 


... by Symington’s 


P.S. Would you care for samples of any Symington's 
products? We would be delighted to supply you with 
these and invite you to write to us. 

W. SYMINGTON & COs ETIL 


(Dept 
SET HARBOROUGH, 


@.23) 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


NUWAY 
matting in a 
well at Colmers 
Farm School, Rubery 
City of Birmingham 


Education Department. 
Architects: Harrison and 
Cox, FR.LB.A., Birmingham 


SM/NM.23.A 


15 YEARS 


Salop 


School and College 


My dear, it couldn't 
matter less, | happen 
to know that’s 


Royal Blue 
Washable 


Quink 
the ink made 
specially by Parker 
for school and 
home use 


a 
Washes easily out of clothes and 
off fingers with soap and water 


Supplied in 3 sizes: 1/3, 1/10, 6/11% 


f 


ahd few: 


IHE PARKER PEN COMP 
TN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


scHoOLs and COLLEGES SANATORIA. HOSPITALS 


ATOMA: HOSPITALS, Exe ceo"! fuc Lance 
Che 


SCHOOLS sad COLLEGES SAN 
Wing's, Chariton Park M cals 
Dulwich College $ £24 mor 
$c fiphins Sch 


Trinity College Osforé 
et Forster Green 


T Mi Clapham ilo 
yt Ido Southend Genera! H ^ se tne en 
= ] $e Merchant Se embroke 
p I ree Hospital N Limpstie d. Truro School. 
tortor Colt MJ Mill Hall holt 
jakerere Ease Anglian 
sutlolk 


Wandle Valley 


Se Thomas 
Bedater School, Petershelé He 
Felstead Schoo! Essex 
| College of Scrence $ Kenunpton t Merton Collet 
r School, Croydon Kdderminnte Framlingham | 
opaedic How, Yal $t Andrew's 
Cudderden C 


Ackworth Seb 


College. Shoreham 
Wyr 


Se, Th 
Temáy Santo” Waltamitos 
i Brandon: Clergy Divi University of 
Clevedon Royal Naval 


London University Bentham Hall WC I ham 
Manchester 


lice 
Me Orthopaedic Hospital. L 


Bett Ror ima p ume ei 
Monter Green Hospital Belfast ora Cammu College, Cumbridte 
M Meme enn Seront ol Economics, Londen SCOTLAND 
NCC 
Cadors Rew 
ataca Godor Ben 


Write or ji 
* ite or phone for catalogue of latest models and list 


à 
Se ^ of famor : T7 ; 
facie ce is. schools, colleges, hospitals, hotels. restaurants, 
The Friends School. Gre: LU ^ j EU 
a Me on steamships and canteens where SPLEN DIDS are installed. 


Cardiff Mental Hospreat 


^« 
CROCKERY 
WASHERS 


SOLVE ONE OF CATERING'S Biggest Problems 


STAINES KITC > 
75374 TCHEN EQUIPMEN! : 
0772 4 Q MED 
772/3/4; 3403/4 e potu CO. LTD., 92-94 Victoria St London, 5.W.! "Ph hy 
hequip, Sowest. London. Sole Scottish Agents: J. S Meceh bei 
J eechic, Ltd., 


112 Crichton Street, Dundee, Tel.: 2685 
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y 37 FARRINGDON STREET 
| ALLAN S LONDON, E.C.4 Phone: CEN 5947 


James Green & Nephew Ltd 


24-26 Black Vriars Lane, HC... Tel.: CENtral 6687 


Hotel and Restaurant 


Earthenware, Glassware, China, etc. 


in plain white or decorated, 
* Rutland ironstone 


* vitrified ware 


Also Johnson's famous Dawn Ware in three pastel colours. 


SESEE5555555 555555555555 5555E55550SSeseeeees 


CORONATION DECORATIONS 


RED, WHITE & BLUE BRILLIANT METALLIC PAPER ON ROLLS 
20" wide x 12 yds. long, 12 6 per Roll; 20" wide x 50 yds. long, 42 - per Roll. 


WALL PLAQUE SHIELDS 
Mounted on Strawboard with Hanger for fixing : 
ROYAL COAT OF ARMS, size 12” x 8", I5. per dozen, 
UNION JACK, size 12” x 8", 15 - per dozen, 144 - per gross. 
“ROYAL CROWN," size !0' x 10’, 19- per dozen, 180- per gross. 


wei if 

RED, WHITE & BLUE WEATHERPROOF PLASTIC STREAMERS 

I5 Pennants, size 8" x 12” sewn on tape 20 ft. long, 3,6 each ; 3 
dozen lots; 29d. each for gross lots. 


a € 
BEST QUALITY PAPER FLAGS 
Size 61 x 44" on 10,” stick, I5 - per gross; l0-gross lots, 
Se et I 


144 - per gross. 


- each for 


12- per gross. 
CREPE PAPER (Sub-standard) suitable for Window Display, 


Decorations 
and manufacturing purposes. 


35 - per gross assorted colours. 


a99999999999499999999999999999949999999999995 


GEGGGGGGEGGEGGGGGGGGGGGEGEGGG 


SEE5E5 


School and College 


High Standards 
Mast B. 
Maintained 


When catering for large 
numbers, it is important 
that a high standard should 
be maintained in the 
Nutritional quality of the 
meals, and with constantly 
rising costs many difficulties 
arise in achieving this. 


Marmite yeast extract 
affords an economical source 
of the B} vitamins, which 
are essential components of 
a well-balanced diet. 
Marmite is particularly use- 
ful in large-scale catering 
since it can easily be in- 
corporated in many different 
ways, and adds an appetising 
avour that is widel 
appreciated. d 


| 
MARMITE 


yeast extract 


NIACIN (nicotinic acid) 16.5 mg. per oz 


Literature on request 


Special quotation for school 


supplies on application 


35 Seething Lane, London, E.C.3 


| | Ed. 5303 
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contains 
RIBOFLAVIN (vitamin Bs) 1.5 mg. per oz 


| MARMITE FOOD EXTRACT CO. LTD. 


MR. THERM PRESENTS 


MORE. NEW GAS FILMS. 
FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


Pride and Joy 


PHILIP HARBEN 


famous chef, shows you how to get ihi 


best results from vour gas cooker 


The Vital Flame 


JAMES Mck ECHNIE 


story of the gas ite 


tells the fascinatinz 
dustry: its birth. 


services and 


past achievements. 


future poten- 


present 


rialities 


The 
Perfect Husband 


RICHARD (Mr. Pasis 7 HEARNE 
& GILBERT H {RDING star in a mad 


comedy which, nonetheless. conveys some 


sound information about space heating 


Good light relief for any programme. 


Gas Industry filis are instructive, but thes 
are also entertaining : Consequently thes 
hold the pupil's interest. In simple, gra- 
terms they explain and illustrate 
how best 


phi 
the storys of gas: how it is male 
to use it. how it helps all of us. Gas In- 
dustry films are available /7ec tor the use 
ol schools. and other approved borrow- 
»your Gas Board Offices or 
the Gas Council, An illus- 
tated catalogue ol al; 
Films and Film Strips is 
issued tree on applica- 
tion. Write to: 
THE GAS COUNCIL FILM 


LIBRARY 
1 GROSVENOR PLACE 
LONDON SWI 


ers; apply t 
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it's 
Brown & Polson 


The only firm in the country 
who pack Cornflour of their own 


manufacture 


Cornflour, in its various forms, is a 
most important ingredient in quantity 
|. cooking and its quality should never 
be left to chance. 


By controlling the manufacture from 

grain to packet Brown & Polson are 

able to maintain the constant 
(o standard of excellence expected of 
| their products. You know them of 
course. ‘Patent’ Cornflour, Flavoured 
Cornflour, Custard Powder and 
*Raisley’ Baking Powder. Indeed, 
every good cook knows them for they 
bear one of cookery’s greatest names. 


Specify 
Brown & Polson 


[77 cond in the cooking of 
cy many things 


EFI ESAE AOU SN, 127, 14 e HA. PANDAN 


PERRY TESTED 
PENS are world- 
famous for their 
durability and smooth 
writing qualities, 
factors which recom- 
mend their use in 
schools in which 
sphere the SAXON 


pen is a long estab- Supplied by 
lished favourite. Educational 
Contractors 


PERRY i PENS 


“ Write best—last longest '' 
0000000000000 
PERRY & CO (PENS) LTD 
36 LANCASTER STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 4 


for cycle parking that is 


specify | 


BICYCLE BLOCKS & SHED UNITS 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LT 
CLIFFORDS INN. Tel. HOL 2916. LONDON, 


School and College 


E AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICE 
TARTAN BRAND 


—Ask Murray's for their Weekly Price 


List of Ocean Fresh or Quick Chilled Fish 
and details of their special service for 
Individual Diets . . - 


REGULAR SUPPLIES DELIVERED 
DIRECT FROM PORT TO PLATE. 


H.) 


MURRAY'S (crimssy) LTD. Fist DOCKS  GRIMSBY 


Phone : 
gna eese Grams: TARTAN, GRIMSBY 


How important 


ÈI is a 
Bedside Locker ? 


Ask matron—she knows. In many dormitories 
and sanitoria it means all the difference between 
order and chaos George’s towel on Willy's 
bedstead, Algernon's toothpaste under John's 
pillow, and so On. In keeping things tidy and 
minimising loss, a roomy, well-designed locker is 
half the battle and brings its own * ReWard '. 
Enquiries welcomed. 


p' BEDSIDE LOCKER 

lished wood. Capacious cupboard with 
r (as illustrated) or wich 
gs, plinth base or castors. 


B.563 ' REWAR' 
Strongly built from po! 
Wtted'shelí. Supplied with drawe 


open space at top. Supported by le 
18 in. wide by 15 in. deep by 33 im. high. Towel rail and 


brown or coloured plastic top supplied at extra charge 


coloured leaflet describ- 
* 


Please write for 
Em her ‘ReWard’ lockers. 


ing these and ot 


Institution Supplies Ltd 


46 PARK PLACE, LEEDS ! Tel: 31608 (3 lines) 
ic sr REN 
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HELIX (Regd. Trade Mark) 
BOXWOOD RULES 


For School Use 


Although supplies are difficult the best 
rules are made and will continue to be 
made from real boxwood for which 
there is no satisfactory alternative. 
Substitutes have been used for cheaper 
rules, but no other wood has been 
found to equal boxwood for making 
a well finished and accurate rule. 

For over half a century we have been making 

best quality Boxwood Rules, noted for their 


SUPERIOR 


GEORGE STREET 


CORONATION 
SOUVENIRS 


RED FELT PENNANTS 


Pennants 14! inches long. Can 
be supplied complete with staffs or 
with three eyelets for fixing. 


DRIP AND TABLE MATS 


All enquiries to 
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Baildon » 


PLIADEK LTD. 


= Yorkshire 


FINISH ano 
CLEAR CUT ACCURATE MARKING 


The UNIVERSAL WOODWORKING Co. Ltd. 


BALSALL HEATH 


Also manufacturers and original patentees of the Helix Compass 


* OBTAINABLE FROM ALL SCH 


A pU 


[Ai i 


X \ 
e Y 


i 
XN MN Ii 


BIRMINGHAM, 12 


OOL CONTRACTORS 


PARK YOUR CYCLES 


™ ODONI "^ 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 
WITH ODONI PATENT " ALL-STEEL "" 


BICYCLE STANDS 


Types to suit all possible requirements, for 
indoor or outdoor use, single or double- 
sided, horizontal or semi-vertical. 


i — ÉL 
| 


Single-sided horizontal stand for indoor 
use. NO LIFTING of Cycles required for 
PARKING or REMOVAL. 


Apply for fully illustrated leaflet to 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 
ALFRED A. ODONI & CO. LTD. 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


Tel.: Works: a "Grams: 
MONarch (Works: London, N.W.) Giant Ave 
8638/9 London 


Ne 
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FOLD-FLAT CHAIRS 


for 
CLASS-ROOM - DINING HALL 


STUDY 


Stoutly constructed in hardwood throughout 

and polished natural colour. Folds flat into 

35' x 18’ x |?" for stacking and can easily 
be transported from room to room. 


STRONG e DURABLE o CHEAP 


| i 
| JAMES FARQUHARSON & SONS LI? 
ERNS CONTRACTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
PARK PARADE, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.l0 Telephone: ELGAR 4080 


SPENCER HEATH £ GEORGE LTD 
Gymnatia Gaectatses Ne SIN 
- MIDDX - Telephone 


GARFIELD ROAD: ENFIELD 
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the Greatest Rame in lotim 


For over 150 years the name of Horrockses 
has stood for quality. All over the 
world their fabrics have brought prestige 
to that illusttious name . . , which is 
much... and goodwill to their country 


of origin . . . which is more. 
Sheets, Pillowcases, Towels, Dress 


Goods, Furnishings, Flannelettes, 
Wincettes, Shirtings, etc. 


s © ©) & COLLEGE 
| MANAG EMENT 
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How clean is that floor? 


With dozens of youngsters running in and out all day, bringing in 
mud and dust from playgrounds and streets, it is no vonde that 
dusty school-room floors present sagh a problem in school hygiene. 
And what of the dust vou don’t see? Dust from clothing, from hair, 
and droplets expelled from nose and mouth these are a real 
danger. 

Ordinary dry dusting and sweeping redistributes a good deal 
germ-laden dust. Scrubbing with soap and water is good, but 
scientific treatment including disinfection is better. 

The scientific removal and disinfection of dust is only one of the 
simple and economical measures included in the Izal Service for 
School Hygiene. Get in touch with Newton Chambers & C ompany, 
and arrange for a specialist to call on you and discuss how the Izal 
service can be planned to fit vour special needs. 


$ THE IZAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOL HYGIENE 


LIMITED. THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY 
School and College 


Seventy- Nine 
years of study 
behind E.$.A. Desks 


Good solid wood is excellent in 


^de its place (preferably below the 


neckline), and the E.S.A. use it 


for practical and attractive designs 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
for school furniture. 


THE EDUCAT . Hu . 
; EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LTD. 
Esasi W cene House, 181 High Holborn, London. w.C.l 

ian Works, Stevenage, Herts. 101 Wellington Street. Glasgow. C.2 
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From . oe 


" 
ZA 


one mouth 


to another 


and only washing-up 


in between ! Unless this washing-up kills germs. 
there's a serious danger 
of infections spreading from school meals. 
Don't run the risk! Follow the 
DEOSAN ROUTINE 
in the school kitchen. It provides a positive safeguard 


with no “extra work", at little extra cost. 


The Routine is simple, easy for workers to 
follow. Workers like it and take to it readi- 
ly. Health officers praise it. We will gladly 
send full details to interested enquirers. 


DEOSAN LIMITED 


Catering Hygiene Division, 
One of the Milton Group of Companies. 


345 Gray's Inn Road, London, WCG. 
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o CMM 


e new Catering feck 


CONTAINS THE SAME QUANTITY OF WEETABIX 
AS 12 ORDINARY 


me 7. 2-DOZEN PACKETS 


pud 
The saving effected by eliminannp 1% 
| arate packing processes has ma s 
oss to offer 2 gross of Weetal i 
b nte Catering Pack, for n ed 
Jess than the same TN x t E 
jinarv large size packets, and— 
uera certas economy — carriage 
i p^ on every order of 3 or more 
á Catering Packs. 
iii l - ZA a 


YK Children are so fond of Weetabix, 
and the pure malt-enriched 
Wholewheat is so good for them that 
it is ideal for school meals. If you 
are not already using it, write to us 
for a Free Sample— remember there 
are dozens of different ways of serv- 
ing Weetabix. 


OEC e i 
| eeta bIx 
MORE THAN A BREAKFAST FOOD 


PACK 
HE CATERING 
ASK YOUR USUAL SUPPLIER FOR THE CATT T 


ER 
WEETABIX LIMITED - BURTON LATIM 
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SCHOOL FEES 
REMISSION SCHEME 


For 26 years this scheme 
arranged by us has coped 
successfully with the problem 
of remitting fees when pupils 
are absent. Most 1.A.P.S. 
and Public Schools number- 
ing over 1,500 have been 
using this scheme for many 
years. It is now an insti- 
tution and up to date 
claims amounting to over 


£1,500,000 have been paid. 


THE SCHOOLS 
COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY 


Specially designed by us to 
suit the requirements of 
schools in the light of experi- 
ence over 20 years. Com- 
bines all essential school 
insurances such as Fire, Bur- 
glary, Employer's Liability, 
Legal Liability and Loss 
of Profits in one document. 
It costs less to insure this 
way and the protection 
granted is much wider. 


HOLMWOODS & BACK 
& MANSON LTD. (oock@8en7) 
Bell Street, Reigate, Surrey. 
And at Lloyd's. Tel.: Reigate 
3386-8 
London Office: 


85 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 4471 


RARO ee 
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THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT PLAN 


for the provision of fees at Preparatory 
and Public Schools, Universities, etc. 
This plan has been arranged to lighten 
the burden of school fees for parents 
who pay out of income and to en 
fees for the full period of a child's 
education. 


The advantages to the Parent are:- 
1. SPREAD-OVER OF PAYMENTS 
The cost is spread from the incep- 


tion of the policy until the child 
leaves school or university. 


2. LOWER COST AND MORE 
SECURITY 
The total cost of a child's educa- 
tion is less, even though, should 
the parent die, no further premiums 
are needed and the payment of fees 
is guaranteed. 


3. INCOME TAX RELIEF 


is granted on payments made by 
the parent, 


THE SINGLE 
PAYMENT PLAN 


By which the School Fees can be assured 
by a single capital sum paid in advance, 
either before the child goes to school or 
during the child's school career. 


The advantages of this Plan are:- 

1. LOWER INITIAL COST 
The capital sum required is less 
than the actual fees. 

2. SECURITY 
The termly payments are of 


guaranteed amounts, and cannot 
be affected by capital depreciation. 


The Plan can either be operated by the 
School or individual Bonds can bt 
arranged for parents. 


For fuller information apply to ;- 


THE LA.P.S. TRUST 


85 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3 


) 


O 


ECONOMICAL IM MSE... 
FAL AMD SPEEDILY POLUSHED 


Johnson’s Traffic Waxes are 
used in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
Choir School 


Every day, in offices and public 
buildings, in countless places 
where large floor areas have to 
stand up to heavy traffic — you'll 


LONDON, c. 4 


th Jury, 1 
find Johnson’s Traffic Waxes on Y02772- S. C. Jotaso T 
" uaaa yton; n é Son Lea., 
the job. 
For many years now, Johnson’s Dei 
5 : iri 
have made a special study of just E oid 
o 
the problems your floors have to 1n the Uae o 28 Iaterestes m 
raft: ar of o 
face. They have produced a range Jour Liae flooro tave Mes itd a Choir gopsperlence 
of waxes to suit your type of iven 2t daily weas fer annor Pols cheg with 
t p H ey L 
flooring, whether of wood, lino, 5 *ilent protest eer the surfaces have et 
H . e hy en 
rubber, plastic tile, asphalt, terraz- And we partic, OUDA Your pro, 
B5 Which the peculiarly appresi ducts econont o, 
Z0, cement, cork or composition. "8X is applies? © ate 


th al in 
on bo polished Ped a speed v, th 
500; 


Johnson's Traffic Waxes are hard- 
wearing, long-lasting, and require 
the minimum buffing to produce a 
brilliant shine, And because they 
are easily and swiftly applied, they 
save time and labour costs. If you 
should have any particular problem 
of floor maintenance, please do not 
hesitate to write to the Main- 
tenance Products Division—they’ll 
gladly give you expert advice. 


Yours fatthrury 


“adzaster, 


Koma wm te ee ee) 
BUFF TRAFFIG WAX mann bs 
NO- r aqui 
Self Polishing Wax Paste 2 | ee aint 
This new leafiet tells you Korrubber, plastic | For extra lino, cork, etc. 


all about the Johnson way 
to clean and maintain 
your floors. A copy will 
be sent free on request. 


tile, lino an tection in ams Cleans as E 

asphalt flooring. traffic lanes ON | polishes to a pr 

Shines as it dries wood, cork, lino, | tective hard-wear- 
heeds no rübe | WOO ing surface. 


bing or polishing. etc. 


7 EVERY Flog "D ! 


p7-7------4 


JOHNSON’S < 74x70 5 


~ 2 
s. C. JOHNSON & SON LTD. “A 


T R A F F I c WAX E S WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX 
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a think of it before? 


Ta 
d IT's 


Why didnt somebody 


Why didn't somebody | 
think of it before?— a 
washing cream that can't 
be wasted — a dispenser 
that’s pilfer-proof? 


zw S hie ou Ted Because Zalpon is à 
E 2 cream, it will not trickle through your fingers. It 
3 a eives a w art; : c 7 E 

; gives a wonderfully soft lather, even in the hardest 


water — and just see | i i 

" gs TOW ^k 4 ae XXE ^ 
grime! quickly it washes away the 
es. oe md dispenser measures out just the right 
iE dis : en for a really good wash. And because 
s na nse! ocks on to the wall and the bottle locks 
into the dispenser, it's pilfer-proof. 


“Zalpou leaves your 
hands so soft and clean. 

and. its quick to use when 
youre in a hurry. 


is eaa L 
LA DPON ic activeres like the milk 7" = 


1 cave contains a dozen bottles enough for over 
20.000 washes. t^» so eaw to store. eaw to ie 


ZALPON 


| the new way of washing 
Ideal for Offices, Schools, Factories, Hotels. 
Cinemas, and all Public Washrooms. 


Here's the new screw-capped bottle 


There s no messy and wasteful decanting B 
with Zalpon. The cap whips off so that 
the new bottle can be fitted into th 
dispenser in a few seconds 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LTD.. THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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* i < >: sx 
BY WHAT MEANS CAN BREAKAGES BE 


MINIMISED ? 


How 3 

much of your " i S issi e 

Küekery E (ne 25085 are di: sipated by continual breakage sof 
A what extent could that wastage be reduced or 


averted? 


* APPEAL TO STAFF 
USELESS? 
Roug i 
d NAT teo the catering staff is probably 
cause of the trouble but the majority 


of 

Ing Managers si i 
y oe e THEE a f f i fic 
condition to deal with y thal ihat isadi 


* IF SO. WHAT IS THE 
7 REMEDY ? 
The remedy must be the use of crockery 


which is p i 
refine 
ace v Be in appearance and must stand 
Ptionally drastic service conditions. 


* | THE PRE-W AR WAY 
n the pi 
Ne past, the best type of crockery you could 


choose for 
ph gs im tough service was HERCULES 
ade Vitrified Ware made by Grindley s. 


Supersedes all in 
STRENGTH & ENDURANCE 


HERCULES VITRIFIED WARE 
Britains Greatest Contribution 
do Catering Serice 


| MANENTE 


T. "c m 
* TO-DAY'S METHOD 

Now, that same fine. strong, good looking 
crocke ry is again available in a modern series 
of catering designs made and perfected by 
Girindley for maximum bility. The body 
material of HERCULES is itself vitrified and, 
together with the hard bright glaze, is 100°, 
hygienic and highly resistant to rough usage. 


k SELECTION OF HERCULES 
VITRIFIED POTTERY 
rightly named HERCULES 
it ix immensely strong and 
We are proud to be 
1 we have produced 


This ware is 

Vitrified because 
beautifully formed. 
the main distributors, an 


a fully illustrated list of HERCULES Vitrified 
models from which you can easily choose 
the types that are particularly suited for 
vour purpose—it will be sent you on request. 


* BADGING OR CRESTING 
HERCULES Vitrified can be supplied 
Badged or C ested in various colours. 
Write for details. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF 


HERCULES 
VITRIFIED 


Made by 
w. H. GRINDLEY & CO. LTD. 
and 


! DISTRIBUTED BY 


151 - 153 DENMARK HILL, 
LONDON, S.E.5 
Telephone: BRIxton 6868-9 


Suppliers of Galijung Equipment lo the Trade since [5706 
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( My dear, it couldn't 


E o matter less, | happen 


to know that’s 
( " 4 


] Royal Blue 
Washable 


Quink 

the ink made 
specially by Parker 
for School and 
home use 


Washes easily out of clothes and 
off fingers with soap and water 
Supplied in 3 sizes: 1/3, 1/10, 6/142 | 


PRs 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON 


Q 


Wy wr sw S mu 
VIJ 3 TSS 


SS 
S saa — 
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he hasn’t heard 
about ‘KILROCK’ 


the most efficient and effective Scale Solvent 
available to-day. 'KILROCK' removes 
every particle of scale from boilers, calor:- 
fiers, pipe circuits, etc., without mess or 
extensive dismantling Non-injurious to 
metals, ‘KILROCK’' ensures scale-free 
waterways of plant thus producing fuel and 
maintenance economies. 


Recommended by Boiler Manufacturers A 
For removing scale in Kitchen 
Utensils, i.e., Kettles, Tea Urns, etc- 


LE ' KILROCK-K' is recommended. 
ee ele ~ ee 
Q y Contractors] to H.M. Government 


nd Local Authorities 
t a L o 
le Sol 


ent Sca 


Full particulars from :— 


The Most effici 


Wear Mrriciency JlziMirED 


CHURCH STREET - CHESHAM : BUCKS - TEL: CHESHAM 69! 
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For Cleaning Up 


STERGENE is soapless and a 
wonderful grease remover. A teaspoon- 
ful in a bucket of water is enough 
for general cleaning, so it is truly 


economical. 


DO MESTOS is a hypochlorite 
with all the disinfectant properties 
which would be expected of a product 
twenty times stronger than carbolic 
acid. Very small quantities are 
sufficient to ensure scrupulous clean- 
liness — particularly in lavatories 


and toilets. 


When Domestos and Stergene are made 
available other cleansing materials are 
unnecessary. Domestos and Stergene 
between them fulfil every cleansing need 
from dish washing in the canteen (and 
how china sparkles when washed with 


St 
ergene) to swabbing factory floors. 


DOMESTOS and STERGENE 


MAKE LIFE CLEANER 


e can be obtained from 
WORKS, NEWCASTLE UPO 


N TYNE, 6. 


OMEST 
Os 
LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, COLLEGE 
145 
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Full particulars about Domestos and Stergen 


D 


LOOK FOR 
THE NAMEPLATE 


Incorporating the very latest 
Coffee-Making technique 


G.F.E.BARTLETT & SON LTD 


BELL STREET, LONDON, N.W. 1. ENGLAND Telephone PADDINGTON 8222 " 
BIRMINGHAM: 12, Whitmore Road. Tel. Victoria 1615. MANCHESTER: 530, Stretford Road. Tel. Trafford Park 0288 
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CONTENTS 


Epileptic Children—Dr. R. E. Smith describes the three types of 
attacks that children may suffer from and the courses 


Rese JORG sk d ew mox SOE eS ES 149 
American Sunshine School for Handicapped Children 152 
“Drill” to Physical Education— Michael Llewellyn reviews 50 

xj d 155 


years of development in P.T. 


If the School is Going Camping —organisers will find this list of 
s x om v DO 


the equipment needed a useful guide 


Tightening up on Security—a Police Inspector gives advice on 


precautions against theft and pilfering 
Is the School Prospectus Really Necessary? — C. L. Berry 
considers this question from two points of view—the 
State and the Independent school a ax xo def 
The Bursar's Charivari 
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Centralised Cooking Saves Money but— 


discusses a drastic but effective catering economy 167 
Taking Sides about Bread— New Ministry of Food rules will force 
schools to choose between white bread or 80 per cent 
extraction: V. H. Mottram weighs up the case for 
each side . eae ae ewe * d 169 
Planning the Kitchen for Staff Efficiency- hy Mrs. Elizabeth 
Midgley Lom a. x "m 171 
Ihe Editor and Management are always pleased to offer the haspitalily ol 
their columns to readers for contributions to their editorial or correspondence 
hold themselves 


columns, but it must be understood that they do not — apetito de 
responsible for. or agree with. the opinions expressed in SUC ^ : 
Contributions should be addressed to The Editor. SCHOOL. & TOES 
MANAGEMENT, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi. W.C.2. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is published monthly and sent post free ia 
following rate: United Kingdom. 18s. per annum (single copies 1s. 6d.); elsewhere 


abroad, £1 per annum. 
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from a spoon... 
to a staircase! 


You can wash almost any- 
thing — tackle any kind of 
dirt — with Hedley’s great 
new industrial synthetic 
detergent —D.P.52. See 
at a glance the many 
ways in which D.P.52 
can keep an hotel or a 
spotless 


restaurant 


and cflicient .. + 


T ; 
Shifts the dirt D.P.52 is a white. granular product, non-dusty and 
free-flowing. 


you thought you Readily soluble, even in cold water. 
could not touch ! Excellent sudsine properties in alkaline and acid 


solutions, 


N first-class we ting agent, 

Does not form lime soaps or other sticky deposits 

in hard water In fact it will disperse them. 

1).P.52 is bacterie idal. 

Carpets. upholstery, linen, disheloths, crockery 
ene and glassware... à hundred and one vital washing 


jobs in you hotel or catering establishment, will be 


Hedley's new Hi > pee 

Gone Detter, faster, more easily. with this truly 
HEAVY DUTY modern, general-purpose detergent, Write to us 
detergent for further details, 


THOMAS HEDLEY & CO. LIMITED, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
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EPILEPTIC 


CHILDREN 


A certain percentage of children will develop epilepsy during 


school life. 


It must affect their education. 


It is therefore 


important that the damage to health and mental powers of 


this disease should be known. 


Dr. R. E. Smith describes 


the various forms that attacks may take, and their treatment. 


HE scientific study of epilepsy is very 
profitable, Until recently this disease 
has carried a stigma and often patients have 
suffered because of superstitions, half-truths 
a jnrpsins. This is not the only disease 
e ua pego and when I was recently 
Roodhouse Glost 3j John Hunter by De: 
aa decas found he had said very 
ne = d minds about John Hunter's 
e «2 e etting himself with syphilis 
out of the mien 1 veces tole oa in 
en a qeg and made ita 
bum EL s study. I pilepsy likewise 
Seca. " etter the devil you know than 
n evil you don't." l hardly like using 
ER metaphor for a disease which 500 years 
oes ie subject of Rubens's painting of 
> gnatius of Loyola exorcising evil spirits 
rom epileptics, a belief that died about 200 
years ago, i 


ise 


Types of epilepsy 

7 ed people like to call epilepsy by 
aonar names, ike seizure or fits or perhaps 
alling sickness, but this serves no useful 
i songs} must be admitted that 
aa e en. ] epilepsy “ is used, the 
en s and the patient must be given a full 
planation and as accurate a forecast of the 
outlook as is possible, and it is difficult to 
know how best to do it. Perhaps 1 can 

illustrate this by an example. ) 
A boy had his first epileptic fit in the 
A ae iei the night; it rana normal course, 
he ciet gi the convulsive stage was over 
Ms nee E slept, and was quite 
CORET ee e housemaster, a most 
a À ^ an, rang up the boy's home 
ee is father about it, and the telephone 
s answered by the mother, who was told 
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This caused great alarm, 
and on reflection. it would have been much 


better to have written to the father, a distin- 
who would have understood 


about the incident. 


guished lawyer, 
the problem much better. 

This boy also illustrates extremely well 
how valuable lay observations are. He was 
sleeping in his dormitory and woke up other 
boys by making a noise and he began 
to have convulsive movements. Forceful 
restraint, even by people who were in the 
House Rugger XV, served no useful purpose. 
When I arrived to see him, the boy was 
being held down by his friends, but his own 
violent movements were stronger than theirs. 
When, however, he was just wrapped in a 
blanket and no opposition made, the con- 


vulsive movements stopped almost at once. 
epileptics are never seen in an 


Many 
attack by a doctor, who therefore has to 
rely on relatives’ observations, and from their 


one recognises three types of 


observations 
are sometimes called grand 


attack, which 
mal, petit mal and psychic seizure. 
Grand mal 

This is always associated with convulsions 
and in more than half the cases is preceded 
by an "aura," which is of course the Latin 
word for " wind," and is the breeze before 

The aura is an ill-defined state 
n often described as feeling queer, 
but some have more local 
symptoms like a tingling in the arm or leg 
or a feeling of sickness. Occasionally an 
long enough to give the patient 
but very often this is not so. 

It is followed by the convulsion, where 
there is complete loss of consciousness and 
more or less at the same time a stiffening of 
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the storm. 
of sensatio’ 
dizzy or numb, 


aura is 
warning, 


o ————————— 


all the muscles. It is because of the stiffen- 
ing of the muscles that the patient bites his 
tongue and goes blue, because his respiratory 
muscles are in spasm and he is not breathing, 
but this quickly passes away as his move- 
ments become jerky. This condition may 
on for a short time—which, however, often 
seems a long one to the observing mother 
or father. 


Usually the attacks are single; they may 
recur and, if there is a series of attacks, may 
call for special treatment. 

After the attack the. patient usually sleeps, 
sometimes has a headache, and occasionally 
is obstreperous. 


Petit mal 

The "petit" really refers to the attacks 
which are much less fearful, but the con- 
dition comes on with greater frequency and 
is often a bigger problem than d mal, 
and certainly calls for equally active treat- 
ment. There is usually no aura and the 
symptoms may be completely overlooked by 
the child or the parents. At first there is 
just a loss or impairment of consciousness 
which lasts only a few seconds and comes 
on abruptly. If the attacks occur at meals 
he may drop what he has got in his hand. 
Later they may get more severe and the 
patient may fall. 


A boy who, while convalescing from 
infectious disease, had a rather more severe 
attack of petit mal than he had had before 
without any preliminary warning fell on th: 
floor with a thud. In the room was another 
boy who took no notice of this, and when 
the matron came in and found the first boy 
in this condition she asked the other boy 
why he had not done anything about it. 
"Oh!" he said. “1 am sorry, but I thought 
some books had fallen off the table.” 


This illustrates points: firs, thar 
other boys are not affected by their 
colleagues’ complaints; and secondly, that 
this boy had had minor attacks. of epilepsy 
for some years, but it was the first one 
where there was serious loss of conscious- 
ness. Often children who have petit mal, 
especially if untreated, eventually develop 
grand mal. 


two 
very 


Grand mal and petit mal have detinite 
differences; sufferers from grand mal usually 
have infrequent attacks, always accompanied 
by convulsions and consciousness. 
In petit mal the attacks are much 
frequent, often several a day, and loss of 
consciousness may be so trivial as to pass 
unnoticed. From the educational point of 
view there is this great difference: petir mal 
usually becomes more prominent at the age 


loss of 


morc 
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of adolescence, but it does not result in any 
mental impairment. This will be discussed 
in some detail later. 


Psychic seizures 
Psychic seizures are rare — probably not 
more than 3 per cent of all attacks — and 
vary so much that it is difficult to describe 


them. The patient does not usually lose 
consciousness bur does nor remember where 
he is, does purposeless acts, and if forcibly 
restrained may They may 
be associated with convulsive movements. 
These three types of arack are grouped 
together as " idiopathic " epilepsy. ‘The first 
task of the physician seeing a patient with 
epilepsy is to the patient 
comes into this group or whether his epilepsy 
other. trouble, 


probably 


become. violent. 


decide whether 


may be secondary t0 some 
commonest of which is 
traumatic epilepsy, but 

cerebral tumours, infections of the brain and 
birth This type of epilepsy is 
liable to cause what is known 
as Jacksonian epilepsy after Dr. Hughlings 
Jackson, Physician to the London Hospital. 
who described what he called the march of 
the fit, with a 
ment in one particular set of muscles. and 
spreads in an orderly fashion through groups 
of muscles as the impulse spreads out along 
These 


post- 
other causes are 
injuries. 
much more 


which usually starts move- 


the brain cells which supply them. 
are arranged in a certain arca of the brain 


in what is called the motor cortex. 

It is of topical interest thar these observa- 
tions of Dr. Hughlings Jackson have been 
verified and extended by Dr, W. Pentield, 
the Canadian who was awarded the Order 
of Merit in the New Year's. Honours, anc 
he has provided a diagram to show the motor 
sequence. Tf the impulse starts in the part 
of the brain supplying the thumb and 
spreads upwards, it will go to the index, 
middle, ring and little fingers, into the hand. 
wrist, shoulder, trunk, hip, knees 
ankle and toes, and as these impulses usually 
spread both ways as it goes upwards it will 
affect the neck, brow, eyelid and eyeball, 
face, lips, vocalisation, jaw, tongue, swallow- 
ing, salivation and mastication, This is a 
little involved, but it does illustrate, once 
more, how important observation is, including 
lay observation. 

But, needless to say, the physician and 
neurologist: seeing a patient with epilepsy 
are usually helped to a right diagnosis by 
amination, and if necessary 
other accessory examinations. 


elbow, 


his physical e 


The onset of epilepsy 
In three-quarters of all cases 
attack. is before the age of 20, almost half 
begin during the second decade of life, w hile 


the first 
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only 10 per cent develop it after the age of 
30; the liability is high during the first three 
years. There is a peak at the age of 7, 
corresponding to the second dentition, and 
a further peak at 14, 15 or 16, i.e., the age 
of puberty; in girls this peak occurs a year 
or two earlier, as indeed puberty usually 
does. In 3,000 cases the ratio of females to 
males was 13 : 12. 

Perhaps I should say at this stage that 
I have quoted somewhat exten: ively from 
Dr. W. G. Lennox’s book, " Science and 
Seizures,” in which he tries to throw a new 
light on epilepsy and migraine—so much so 
that he would like to call epilepsy " the 
hopeful disorder" instead of such names as 
it had in the past like " the sacred disease, r 
which was used by the ancient Greeks, " the 
demon disease,” used by Martin Luther, and 

the comitial disease,” which reflected the 
habit of dissolving the Comitia at Rome if a 
member had a convulsion. Dr. Lennox pays 
tribute in his book to Dr. Hans Berger e 
German ps chiatrist who demonstrated that 
the electrical pulsations of the brain can be 
picked up from the scalp, amplified a million 
times, and recorded. This was the beginning 
s what is now called electro-encephalo- 
cc he de e: 
um E ated the expert interest in 


dann. Dr. Linno statistics are com- 
a E his tener ordinary hospital 
ps = bt 186! Patients questioned, 60 per 
Cama oes one pini of the three mentioned 
P esee I M mal and psychic seizures), 
; had more than one, and 2.5 per 
cent had all three; 51 pe nly 
oe reeg per cent had only 
ae As ; 8 per cent only petit mal, and 
duos es ied psychic seizures. He realises 
ay be reasons why these figures are 

Ho ain for it is quite possible that 
bet e wg psychic seizures go undiagnosed. 
Petit mal is predominantly a symptom of 
childhood and adolescence and tends to di 
Out as maturity is reached, and for diis 
san the Person whose seizures continue to 
be only petit mal carries a good prognosis. 
Tt must now be mentioned that the patients 
from whom Dr. Lennox's information was 
obtained (these include other dators 
patients whom he was dealing with) are an 
unselected group. Of 1,567 patients who 
had grand mal, a quarter had fewer than 5 
attacks a year, half had fewer than 15, three- 
quarters had fewer than 50, 2.2 per cent 
had more than 1,000 a year, and 0.4 per 
cent more than 5,000 and one patient even 
16,000. Whether this is any consolation to 
people who are having a few attacks of 
m mal d year is very doubtful. Petit 
» of course, is much more frequent, but 
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approximately a quarter of 657 patients had 
fewer than 20 attacks a year. 

It is important to note that age does have 
a significant influence on the number of 
attacks, and this applies particularly to petit 
mal, where, as age increases, the outlook is 
better; and this even applies to. grand mal. 
The hope that a patient will outgrow the 
worst of his seizures is justified, although 


not always attained. 


When the brain is impaired 
From what has been said it is obvious 
that a certain number of children will 
develop epilepsy during school life, and it 


| to know what their outlook is, 


is importan 
and the 


both as regards mental powers 
danger to life. 

Mental impairment does not necessarily 
or usually follow epileptic attacks, although, 
of course, there may be mental deterioration, 
but from the school point of view these 
patients will probably never get to an 
ordinary school because mental deterioration 


probably reveals itself prior to entry. At 
Rugby, where there were, on an average, 
had an epileptic turn up about 


600 boys, we i 
once every other ycar. They were just above 


the average in intelligence among their con- 
temporaries, and as the education standard 
is high this really means that. they had a 
high intelligence quotient. All these patients 
were treated, some with marked success, 
some not quite so successfully, but for- 
tunately they were all able to finish their 
education at Rugby. The worst, in the sense 
that he had more attacks which were not 
controlled by treatment prescribed by an 
expert neurologist, was indeed mentally the 
best, and we were very pleased indeed when 
he got an Open Exhibition to Oxford. So 
were his parents, for two reasons: first, 
he had got the Exhibition: and 
because they felt that the school 
had put up with à lot and they could then 
take him away at Christmas and he could 
spend till October in traveling abroad. 
He got equally kind toleration from the 
authorities at the University, who certainly 
took the line that they would not debar 
anybody because of a physical disability if 
he could benefit from going there. 
Nevertheless it is wise to realise that 
some children are mentally impaired, and 
one should realise that the mental impair- 
may indicate a congenital or acquired 
of the brain and this will cause 
in other words, thar the two con- 
ditions are caused by a more fundamenral 
defect. It is, of course, these children who 
give epilepsy the bad name. Then there 


(continued on page 172) 


because 
secondly, 


ment 
defect 
epilepsy: 
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An American 


Sunshine School 


for handicapped 
children 
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THE well-known Californian architects, Horn and Mortland, have recently 

designed a unique school building at Fresno, California, for cerebral palsied 
children. This entirely new type of school was made for 50 pupils (10 for one 
classroom). Controlling factor for the architects was the physical limitation of 
the cerebral palsied child. Circulation throughout the school is simple and at 
grade level with ample widths for mechanical ambulation devices. The 10-pupil 
classrooms are large enough to accommodate wheel-chairs and other equipments 
and are convenient for physical and occupational therapy. 

Details were planned to eliminate maximum number of physical barriers. 
A covered waiting and loading area facilitates all-weather transfer of children 
from cars to wheeled equipments. 

Foundations and floors are of reinforced concrete: the framing is of steel 
beams and columns. Wood stud walls and partitions are used. The exterior 
finish is of cement plaster, while the interior is finished in gum plywood. 
Asphalt tile has been used for the floor; the roof is built-up composition with 
aluminium surface. . 

A radiant heating system (hot water in wrought iron pipe coils in floors) !$ 
employed, thermostatically controlled. Electrical devices include a fire alarm, 
program clock, public address system, “ intercom." telephone. Acoustical tiling 
has been used on the ceiling. The lighting is artificial: incandescent, concentric 
ring fixtures are fitted. Daylight is controlled by wood louvres, cantilevered 
from the roof on the south and west sides. 
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From “Drill” to Physical 


Education 


D Llewelyn sees in this gradual change of name over 
e last fifty years an important change in attitude to “ P.T.” 


U to the beginning of this century, apart 
2 [p the national games and games 
pecia to themselves played in some public 
pre, like the famous Eton Wall Game, 
eles m as a part of education was 
be oa he A o secondary or grammar 
ee c a ? the old foundation type. 
2d ne had introduced gymnastics 
xil ud diis the primary schools physical 
a e, in those days, almost entirely 
ea are sa the public became con- 
rp occu -— possibly because of 
ibe noA M nondom of rejections, on 
fog s SU AE among volunteers 
vines : e War and also, to the 
Gurnee’ M ss clouds over the 
m iy Europe, due to the intran- 
eo t e rising Germany. Thus in 
e a Bart of Education consulted War 
d P : and issued their Model 
eee vrbe eii Training for use in the 
Seol ereis of Public Elementary 
the is drill >i aA these EXeECISÉS were of 
Bess hen] E modified somewhat 
Heo ed ds us issued in 1904, which 
= "ard upon the gymnastic move- 
kae s e wedish | system of physical 
aining. These exercis were still con 
monly described as " Swedish Drill.” i 
; During the half-century, since the physical 
pence of school children became a matter 
Or serious official concern, there have been 
four fairly distinctive phases in the concep- 
tion of such a subject in the school curri- 
oe First, as we have seen, it was 
as ad then this loosened up a bit to 
2 a Physical Exercises,” then it became 
ig Training " and, by to-day, the 

nn concept of " Physical Education S 
ok is report for 1909, the Chief Medical 

cer of the Board of Education said :— 
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“It is while the child is at school, when 
is most active, when habits and 


character are in process of formation, and 
hole is plastic 


when the organism as a w! 

and easily moulded, that a right system of 
physical training, designed to develop mind 
and body simultaneously, 


menced.” 

The idea of what this 
should be varied from 
movements of pupils more or less anchored 
to one spot to the principle to-day of much 
greater freedom of movement, in which the 
natural urges of youth to run, to climb, to 
vault, to jump, to play ball and position 
games, etc, are provided for. From the 
early stultified formal styles which were drill, 
we have arrived at what is a sensible com- 
bination of free activity and interest with 
the stabilising and discipline-forming natural 


exercises. 
The Education Act of 1918, as modified 


by the later one of 1921, encouraged the 
r of school and holiday camps, play- 
gymnasia and even swimming-baths 
The conception of what was still 
n as "physical training” was 
and periods allotted to this 
" subject " became more enjoyable than the 
merely formal "exercises" had been, and 
they were better designed to provide oppor- 
tunities for the working off, vigorously, of 
the surplus energies of youth, and to canalise 
these energies into pleasurable and refreshing 


growth 


should be com- 


"right system” 
the standardised 


provision 
ing fields, 
for schools. 
usually know 
clearly widening, 


activity. 


It was in this period that the various 


schools’ athletic associations developed most 

rapidly. There had been such combined 

efforts even before the first world war. 

There was, for example, in South Wales, a 

very flourishing Schools Rugby League—or 
(continued on page 172) 
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if the school is 


going camping... 


SCHOOL CAMP 

value—and  interest—to 
girls if it is too luxurious. Half the fun 
is "roughing it"; much of the value of 
camping lies in learning to improvise and 
make the best of what is to hand—or go 
cold. Nevertheless, behind every school 
camping expedition there must be a good 
deal of thought and some hard and intelli- 
gent planning. 


loses much of its 


the boys or 


The weight of this responsibility need not 
fall upon one person or even upon a few 
of the elders. In the matter of planning for 
camp, more than anywhere else in school 
life, comes an opportunity for the pupils 
to take a hand in management. 


There is everything to be said for 
beginning to plan early. Now is the time 
to take school camping equipment out of 
store, to review and repair what you have, 
and decide upon further purchases. And 
much of the work in the carpenter's shop, 
for example, can be directed towards this 
purpose. From now on there need nor be 
the rather aimless making of book-ends and 
lamp-standards by pupils. They themselves 
can undertake repairs to existing equipment 
upon which the comfort of all is likely to 
depend in August and individuals can make 
things for themselves for their greater com- 
fort—such refinements as tent-pole coat- 


hangers, " rustic" stands for wash-basins 
and for shoes. Her Majestys Stationery 
Office publication, Organised Camping 


(1s. 3d.) is a first-rate guide and on pages 
23 and 24 will be found many excellent 
ideas for this kind of personal comfort, 
quite enough to keep any pupil busy in the 
workshop until the time comes for going 
10 camp. 

There is much that can be done in the 
coming term by way of preparation both 
in classroom and outside. The geography 
master can see that large-scale, home-made 
maps are prepared; in history something 
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can be learnt about the area to which the 
school is going. Most of these activities 
are obvious; what may be required are some 
reminders, and some suggestions, of help to 
those upon whom will fall the main weight 
of camp organisation. 


Bedding 


Bed-making should be practised before 
children go to camp otherwise the first few 
mornings and (worse) the first night in 
camp will be difficult. Normally four 
good-quality wool blankets are sufficient for 
cach camper, but the climate of this country 
being what it is, it is wise to have a reserve 
stock taken to camp as well. 


Camp-beds are inclined to be cold and 
extra bedding is required—nearly as much 
under as over the camper. At least one 
camp-bed should be taken for use in the 
first-aid tent. 


Other Equipment 


No school goes away without a first-aid 
kit. But it is desirable to have also a first- 
aid kit for equipment. A sail-maker's 
needle; hemp or flax thread; cobbler's wax 
and some old canvas, spare cord, mallets, 
etc, should be taken. 

It has been said of kitchen equipment in 
camp: " Too much makes work: too liule 
means poor meals.” Enamel cooking urensils 
are not suitable for camp conditions; good- 
quality iron-ware or aluminium is best. 


For food storage a ridge tent, opening 
at both ends with a fly-sheet, has been found 
most satisfactory. A large wooden box or 
chest, stood on its side on pegs, makes a 
good cupboard for tinned goods. A similar 
arrangement is suitable for bread. Meat 
must be kept in the open air; if it is hung 
from a branch in a muslin bag the bag must 
be fly-proof and the muslin kept from 
touching the meai by means of a frame or 
hoop. 
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One. of the main problems of quarter- 
mastering in camp is the care and storage 
of partly-used food. Bowls—plenty of 


camp organiser. 
P gJ $ them—with muslin covers seem to be the 


i 
answer to this problem. 


will find All pans, dixies, saucepans, etc., should 
. ] be kept off the ground, inverted, with lids 
í this article off, and under cover if possible. 
and lists of 
equipment 
for all sizes 
of camps a 
useful guide 


Latrines 


“Camp constipation is a very common 
condition. It is, in part, caused by a 
change of air, water and food, but far more 
by nervousness and bashfulness in the face 
of unfamiliar and informal circumstances. 
It seems most desirable that every effort 
should be made to ensure complete privacy 
in latrines and, if possible, an unobtrusive 
approach. 

Latrines should be sited 50-75 yards from 
the camp; the number of compartments 
should be at least one to every six campers; 
they should be sited in the shade; covers 
or containers for toilet-paper should be 


provided. 


The following lists, suggested in the Ministry of Education's Pamphlet No. 2, Organised 


Camping, will be found invaluable:— 


How to use 


a ate soda Burns Immerse injury in solution, 
1 teaspoon to 4j pint 
warm water. Apply 
saturated. solution 
Sunburn Apply as paste on lint 
| Toothache Rub on gums and pack in 
D 
: 2 ey , tooth . 
+ magnesium sulphate Inflammation Apply saturated. solution 
(salts of magnesia) ee bites Apply saturated solution 
4 Ib. washing soda Wasp stings Apply saturated solution 
Midge bites Apply saturated solution 
Apply dry 


1 oz. bori j 
c powder Sore feet Dol ^ í 
issolve in water, tea- 


4 Ib. salt 
2 oz. plycerine 
4 oz. methylated spirits 


l oz. sal volatile 

l oz. permanganate of 
potash (poison) 

1 bottle fruit salts 

; pete disinfectant 

; pore acriflavine 

i poale surgical spirit 
_, bottle aspirin 
lycerine and thymol 
Pastilles 
Jar skin cream 
anitary towels 
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Eye-wash 

Sore throat 

Earache 

Sprains and bruises 


Fainting 

Snake bite 

As disinfectant 

Aperient 

Disinfectant x 
Cuts, burns and insect bites 
Disinfectant 

Headaches 

Coughs 


Sunburn 


spoon to 1 pint water 
Gargle with water, 1 tea- 
spoon to 4 pint water 
Pour in from teaspoon 
warmed in hot water 
Apply on pad, diluted 1 part 
meth. to 3 parts water 
Smell it: directions on bottle 
Cut and rub into bite 
1-2 grains to 4 pint of water 
As on bottle 
As on bottle 
As on bottle 
For instruments 
1-2 swallowed 
Suck 


Rub on 


M ^L PME 
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For all cleaning . . 


| Teepol 


is n ; 
Ow available 
t a 
o commercial users 


in 4-gallon cans 


All c 
ommerci 
small, ca rcial undertaki 
; can aki = 
ie easily. en obtain TE ieee or and economy for cleani I 
ind easily— E tonak À eaning everything 
ace to whi Or the clea JL quickly fro elic: es iir 
whic leaning of ever m delicate pa york à k 
hich water may Sici ied sur- to hcc cem o 
y afely applied: TRERUL (iori re d S 
is supplied in 4-ga lon 


i In offices stor 
p Schools, factor hotels, cafes, hospi 
a actories, par; » hospitals a H 5 
doeane gnag mea eas hn So 
Out ii er widely € oe 1-gallon GETS: Distribution is SF 
and dii, for the removal bia wide, thus ensuring rapid service i 
Economical clear e for swift Lo Write for free illustrated booklet, giving 
Ne more ipii mpg De advice on the uses of 
s EEP ZEPOL, ar ri i 
OL, the Divisional 2 die eaten lien 


More wi 
Will you 
m" : : 
Ppreciate its versatility 
cals Limited. 


S 
hell Chemicals Limited 


Divisio, 
nal Sal 
42 pone! Sales Offices : W. 
ansga : Wal 
sgate, Manchester a ae Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. Tel: Temple © y 
. Tel: , London, W.C.2. 1 
Deansgate 6451. Clarence Chambers, Tae Tan Bee 
gow Central 9561 


Birmin 
ingham 2. T 
« Tel: Midi 
land 6954. 28 St. Enoch Square, Glasgow, C.l., Tel : Glas 
, Glasgow, C.l. Tel : Gla: 
EDEPOL” is a Registered Trade Mark 
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4 oz. white gauze 

4 oz. white lint 

4 Ib. cotton wool 

1 one-inch 
age 

1 three-inch crépe bandage 

3 three-inch bandages 

3 two-inch bandages 

1 yard Jaconet 


Assorted roller bandages 
6 triangular bandages 
Assorted dressings 
Acriflavine 


adhesive band- 


Dressings and Equipment 


1 box of dressings 

6 triangular bandages 
1 tourniquet 

Scissors 

Safety pins 

Medicine glass 
Thermometer 
Forceps 

2 small enamel basins 


Emergency Haversack 


Cotton wool 

Lint 

Adhesive bandage 
Tourniquet 


1 hot water bottle 
First Aid book 
Chamberpot 


Towels 

Thermos flask 

Pressure stove and small 
kettle 


Cotton wool swabs and lint 
pieces in screw-top jars are 
convenient. 


Disinfectant 
Splint 

Safety pins 
Bicarbonate soda 
Scissors 


EQUIPMENT FOR A CAMP OF 30 WITH 


A STAFF OF 4 


three-gallon aluminium porringer 
one-gallon aluminium porringer 


kitchen scissors 
small saucepan, mainly for first aid 


large serving spoons 
salt sifters and 6 pepper sifters 
enamel trays for bread, etc. 


large egg whisk 

marquee 30 ft. x 15 ft., for meals x 

bell tents or large ridge tents (approxi 
mately 13 ft. x 8 ft.) 

ridge tents, 6 ft. x 8 ft., for staff 

ridge tent for first aid 

large ridge for food storage 

fire shelter (10 ft. x 10 ft.) 

Screening for three latrine units 


(all 


screening units—two compartments) 
Screening for three wash-house units 


screening units—tw0 compart- 


some of these should have 


2 large wire door mats to use as fire grids 6 potato peelers 
or the equivalent 1 
60 bricks for kitchen fire 1 
2 galvanised dustbins for hot water 4 pot scrubbers 
1 bell or gong 2 fish slices 
1 lidded bucket or bin for pig bin 1 strainer 
1 lidded bucket for collection of waste 1 
for incinerator 1 
1 alarm clock for Quartermaster 2 wooden spoons 
8 yards buttermuslin 3 
3 scrubbing brushes 6 
2 breadboards 6 
2 galvanised baths for washing up 6 large teapots 
12 bowls for washing 12 tea towels 
12 small bowls for sugar, jam, etc. 1 
4 Medium mixing bowls 1 
3 basins or large stone jars to fit inside 6 
dixies for steaming puddings, etc. 
large mixing bowls 4 
large collander 1 
corkscrew 1 
dish cloths 1 
dippers for water 
large dixies i 
sets of nested dixies 
yards elastic for meat safe, etc. (all 
carving fork ments) 
carving knife (At oS 
i roofs 
bread knives ie aire 


large frying pans 

large grater 

measuring jug 

ten-pint jugs 

three-pint jugs 

large kettle 

small kettle for first aid 
ladles for serving 
washing-up mops 


Re BANE RE NWF EWN VND A 


a: 
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150 blankets 


36 groundsheets for sleeping 
36 waterproof strips for sitting on 


Nn 


small shovels for latrines and 6 covers 


for toilet paper 


Dw 


spades 
hand axes 
buckets 
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6 duck-boards for wash-houses 

0 hurricane lamps 

1 pressure lamp 

1 paraffin can 

1 pressure stove 

1 meth. can 

1 bow-handled saw 

1 tarpaulin to cover wood pile 

1 camp bed for first aid and for staff, if 
desired 

Spare plates, cups, knives and forks 

Spare rope for clothes line, meat safe, 
etc. 

Orange boxes and tin boxes for food 
storage 

Tools—hammer, pliers, etc. 

Sledges and wedges if big timber is 


making stands for storage of equip- 
ment 

Tables and benches add to the ease and 
comfort of meals, and can be used for 
recording work connected with camp 
activities at other times. (Five tables 
and ten benches) 

If possible, a second marquee | for 
recreation with books, maps, paints, 
and other appropriate materials for 
countryside activities should be avail- 


able TE 
Spare tent pegs of all sizes — 
If water is not laid on to the site, churns 


may be needed and a low, four- 
wheeled trolley. — The. farmer may 
bring the water with his tractor. 


age tent (10 ft. x 10 ft.) for the 
E ¢ be used for an 


being handled. (These are much Director, which can " is 
safer than felling axes) office tent, and for staff meetings, 
Spare duck-boards are helpful for helpful | 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIGHTWEIGHT CAMPING 


The following list is suggested by the Camping Club of Su edm red 
as a guide to those desirous of going light-weight camping. The weights s ann a se ge 
weights, and by careful selection of the equipment which is obtainable, it is pos 
reduce the weights still further. 


Equipment for One Person: Average weigh 
T 1 Article - 2 di 
Alle single pole type, with alloy pegs on Ur its t : 81 
Alloy pole to suit ne ages m , E 
Groundsheet to suit tent ae € 4 
Stub plate (to go under pole) 3 0 
Sleeping bag (down) |... yn A 4 
Petrol pressure stove (small size) io 
Pedestrian cooking canteen 2 
Mug, plastic ae A 
Plate, aluminium (9 in. diameter) 3 


Knife, fork, spoon as Sd 
Tin opener (flat baby type) ... 
Water bucket, canvas (1 gallon) 
Washing basin, canvas (small square type) ... 
Rucksack, with alloy frame m ates 


: : extra comfort:— 
The above are practically indispensable. To them may be added as 


Average weight—lb. oz. 

. A em do a 
Ground blanket is mE 3 
Windscreen for pressure stove 3 
Milk bottle, aluminium se Sisi 5 
Food boxes, two, small (butter, etc.) ... 1 
Plastic food bags (for bread, etc.) D 2 
Combined pepper and salt condiment box ... 4 
First Aid set... TT m "m 5 a 
Flysheet, complete with pegs ... 8 
Pocket torch i 
Total weight (with em I1 19 
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Tightening up on 
SECURITY 


A police inspector suggests some precautionary measures that schools 


should take against theft—inside and outside the building 


OUR local police are as interested as 


you are in ensuring that there are no 
“incidents” up at the School—no morning 
when a ladder from the grounds is found 
set up to an opened window and valuables 
missing from the office; we don't like, 
either, being called in to find a pilferer 
among the staff. Such visits, we know, can 
ruin that happy atmosphere below stairs 
quicker than anything else. Both of us— 
headmaster or headmistress and local police 
officer—have a decided interest in seeing 


that there is "nothing to report.” 


Keep the police informed 


That doesn't mean, by the way, that an 
occasional telephone call from you will be 
unwelcome. I may not, and you may not 
wish me to, appear very frequently in uni- 
form at the school. We may not need to 
meet for years but the station does like to 
know what is going on. We like to know 
about a big sporting event, bringing into 
the town or village a considerable number 
of cars. But, from the point of view of 
security, there are often minor matters you 
can tell us about and in which we can often 
help. Foreign domestic staff, of course, we 
must be told about. We can often be very 
helpful, too, over local staff. In fact, any- 
thing or anyone who worries you should 
not be kept to yourself. School proprietors, 
like householders, are a little too unwilling 
to appear " fussy” or nervous. It is the 
odd caller, the car mysteriously standing in 


a lane too long, the telephone calls that 
don’t mature, that may be the first signs of 
them, 


trouble. If the police know about 


trouble may be averted. 
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_It is always unsafe to generalise but I'll 
risk saying that the key to security in any 
school or institution lies in having a Care 
fully chosen, and unostentatiously watched, 
domestic and outside staff. Cracksmen don't 
often take jobs as school porters, I know. 
But very often unreliable staff are the in- 
formers or minor allies of the thief. 
Security for a school begins by exercising 
considerable care when domestic and garden 
appointments are being made. 


"He had first-rate references. . + °" I 
know, nearly everybody has! When employ- 
ing local labour of any kind, how many 
schools first ring the police? Very few 
I'm afraid, out of a mistaken feeling that it 
isn't, somehow, "cricket," But it is sense 
It is our job to know our town or district 
—and we do know it in a way that might 
surprise you. We don't only know the bad 
hats. Inevitably we come to know a good 
deal about every family and the 
reliable workers. 


local 


Here is an example of what I mean. It 
was fairly common knowledge in my part 
of the world that a certain man had done 
a prison sentence of some length. 
received a call from a school. His wife had 
applied for a cleaner's job. I happened to 
know that her husband had left her; that 
she was a very decent, hard-working licle 
woman who badly needed a steady job. 
was able to answer for her, save thc school 
a certain amount of worry, remove some 
prejudice, and make a mental note to watch 
out for what was very unlikely, the man 
joining up again with his wife and, perhaps: 
using her connection with the school for 
his criminal ends. 
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a s aH are always changing, the 
ir ees are more than doubled. 
i easier said than done, I know—is 
to keep a good staff together as long as 
possible. en where a school has a good 
staff there is one other source of danger— 
à; followers," Maids are human—they have 
us friends and they gossip. There is little 
D s de te prevent an employce in all 
nei giving valuable intelligence to 
rape. i, here would seem ro me, how- 
m : be nothing amiss for someone— 
pa ips the headmaster's wife or the house- 
d moe a A and informal talk 
ad, n the dangers of chatting too 
ns y school affairs, and suggesting 
ae s casually mer, who seems 
ante bes "egi in the place where she 
vire ae interested in the school 
ied Saga her. It would therefore per- 
e wise to keep all "followers" off 

the school premises. 


“Perks” or pilfering ? 


ieee de pi ln at some time or other, 
it ssi ui M pilferer on the staff. Perhaps 
diwa : be accurate to say most schools 
fitalisio ack wae I don't recommend a 
honesty, pied towards this form of dis- 
de basi or later the school decides 
cannot be a hing — quantities vanishing 
someone fi ignored any longer. We catch 
does jb» or you and she " Everyone 
dol Pi And we usually find that they 
(and B e iique can grow very quickly 
women) hiar P most respectable of working 
women a Be here are certain “ perks.” The 
them is p eia when their right to 
firmness TN hallenged. The only thing is 
the school p the start. The ariiude that 
so fair idtm impersonal, an institution, and 
People in ae always be fought. And 
this aide Ir are not always blameless 
discontinue an cans I have lad to 
Sugar because boil *RhUon into vanishing 
Caterer had hordes i à matron and lady 
quite ihe same: rt; n their cupboards. Not 
a cleaner's s e thing as a pound packet i 
S string bag, perha i e 

aps, but the liae 


is hard 
ard to draw. : 
the cleaner, and is often invisible to 


Putting “ valuables” away 


án Prevention 
© important, 


See that 
to 


sily 


is better than cure. lf staff 
Hk oniy common sense to 
‘ieee or thefts is reduced 
ver pag $ is pleasant to display 
rem ut there should be a nighily 
safe, donc valuables are placed in a 
Increased in 5d Wy due reu 

value, yet many people are 
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very casual about them. There was a case 
recently where three hundred pounds worth 
were taken, in broad daylight. “ We've 
called for the typewriters for. repair," said 
the men. They were in a van and away 
before anyone realised what was happening. 
Tighten up your drills; have a very clear 
understanding with all staff. what may, and 
what may not, happen without someone in 
authority being informed first. It is so easy, 
in a decentralised institution, for a thief 
t0 get away with things. “I saw it go but 
didn't think. . . ." 


Don't help the burglar! 


A thief's work is made very easy if out- 
staff are careless and casual about 
Tighten up groundsmen's and 
Where a school is 
to be said for having 


side 
ladders, etc. 
gardeners’ discipline. 
isolated there is a lot 
some discipline, too, among the teaching 


staff over the parking of their cars. Where 
cars cannot be put in a locked garage it is 
only common sense for rotor-arms to be 
removed at night. Too many thieves find 
everything ready waiting for them—the 
ladder, the get-away car. all lined up. It's 
too easy—and it needn't be. 


Why not a security officer ? 

be a bad idea for any 
institution to have its own amateur 
"security officer.” A youngish member of 
the teaching staff of a boarding school 
tackle the job. Someone who can 
erything that goes on and be respon- 
yr certain precautionary drills is 
And—a point to remember—you 


may not keep a dog but you have any 
number of keen young eyes about, Nothing 
much should go wrong in a place where 
eighty or à hundred young boys. 
ga book—made into a film, t00, 
“Emile and the Detec- 
mall boys gave a very 
common sense, 
We don't want, 
the boys in the 
work but 
very 


Ir might not 


might 
see evi 
sible for 
needed. 


there are 
] remember 
I believe—called | 
where certain S 
performance of 
detective ability. 
] story manner, 
undertake police 
your pupils could be 


tives” 
impressive 
guts, and 
in the schoo! 
Third to 
undoubtedly 1 
i vatchdogs. NES 
E cc badly needed in an institution 
is not spying, not tale-telling, but a a 
i a sense of responsibility for 
ae to instil into 


aevthing. Not easy» I know, to } 
ne g, but not impossible. 
the mt 


f the young ne 
It might be good va ou to ask up 


lue for yv! 
to School your local poli 


ce officer to give a 
talk to the boys on how they can help to 
loss and theft. 


If 1 know boys, 
police officer rapt attention! 
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prevent 
they'll give 4 


MEN ene 


is the SCHOOL 


Do parents find them useful, or are they 


just souvenirs of school life ? 


Are we wasting 


money on something which is increasingly costly to 


produce ? 


HE years which have followed the pass- 
ing of Mr. Butler's Education Act and 
the supposed outbreak of peace have seen 
in many schools the end of the school pros- 
pectus. In other schools, where such a 
thing is still issued, the production is but 
a shadow of what was issued, say twenty 
years ago. It would seem at first sight that 
the new practice, or lack of practice, is 
determined by the answer which each school 
gives to the above question. If a pros- 
pectus is not really necessary, why spend 
money on producing and distributing pros- 
pectuses? It must be said at once that the 
tremendous rise in the costs of paper, print- 
ing, photography and distribution since the 
war is enough to account for the sadly 
changed character of such prospectuses as 
are still deemed to be really necessary. Such 
financial considerations have compelled prin- 
cipals and proprietors to adopt many 
different devices which, by reducing expense, 
enable the school to continue the production 
of its prospectus. How much of value is 
lost by such means depends on what one 
regards as the real purpose and justification 
of the school prospectus. 

What the Education Act, 1944, or 
other statute can have to do with the subject 
may not be immediately evident. Certainly 
so far as independent schools, both public 
are concerned the present 
position is nor the result of educational 
legislation. There were, however, until 
1945 thousands of schools which were main- 
tained or aided by Local Fducation Authori- 
ties, and in which fees were charged to at 
least some of the pupils. Since thar year it 
has been illegal to charge fees 10. parents 


any 


and private, 


in any of such schools. The school. pros- 
pecrus was in a quite proper sense of the 
word an advertisement of the school, H 


was issued to parents of prospective pupils. 
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C. L. Berry poses and answers 
these very controversial questions 
for both State and fee-charging schools. 


The information which it contained—and, 
tt must be admitted—the way in which that 
information was presented was one of 
Possibly many factors which determined. the 
parents’ choice of school, It must be remem- 
bered that in those very different yet quite 
recent days parents had a right of choice. 
So far as they could they exercised their 
right according to their own judgment. The 
reality of their freedom of choice might be 
very greatly diminished if no wholly 
essititiished by material and environmental 
ke gen The Parents’ income, the number 
tuation of the schools appropriate to 

the child's age, ability and sex and other 
Practical considerations might vary from 
ET to case, but there was no law or regu- 
S E pee shpice which might ot her- 
bior ae rom being effectively 
s day, notwithstanding the 
HA. n ad “ enunciated in Section 
tae Rr mi Act, 1944, most children 
here gi, nearest primary school and, 
age of 11, ro the nearest secondary 


school 

or Wi of the type (grammar, secondary 

tio Pa not) which :he Local Educa- 
n Authority, after most careful con- 


sideration considers to be appropriate to 
that child's age, ability and aptitude. The 
schools concerned are thus filled with 
children by the Local Education Authorities 
and not by the parents, It is therefore 
obviously quite unnecessary for them to 
spend public money on issuing tempting 
Prospectuses. [t may nevertheless be recor- 
ded that prospectuses have not died out 
among such schools, They may be less 
expensive than they were and of less interest 
to those who might wish to preserve them as 
souvenirs of their old schools, but they can 
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PROSPECTUS 


still be valuable and informative. In their 
new austerity format they can be more 
frequently revised and re-issued. They can, 
therefore, contain complete and ever up-to- 
date lists of members of the teaching staff 
and of the governing body, dates of ‘school 
terms and even (where the Prospectus is 
issued annually), of the principal events in 
the school year, examination details, school 
rules, and even some record of achievements 
by the school and its former pupils. One 
thing is, of course, conspicuously absent from 
any Prospectuses that may be issued by 
maintain: schools— county," controlled 
or aided—and that is any reference to fees! 
_ For the fee-charging school, not only the 
independent schools, but the direct-grant 
schools too, the Prospectus still serves 
undiminished its Original purpose in full. 
Nri y en ipiis influenced for or against a 

) Prospectus, and this is neither 
Unreasonable nor in all ways to be 
regretted, The prospectus may tell even 
more than its author realises about him. It 
will be agreed that above all things a pros- 
pectus should be truthful. It should be 
informative, It should be attractive and 
simply as a production, itself worthy of the 
school it describes, The post-war economy 
in expenditure has in manv cases caused 
Prospectuses to be very much abridged and 
to be printed without any Phorographs or 
other illustrations of the school, It is a 
fact that the cost of paper has recently shown 
a welcome reduction, Advan'age might be 
taken of this to restore the prospectus to its 
former size, Even if the expense is heavy. 
the value of good illustrations should justify 
the cost. It is ind^ed better in many ways 
to sell a good. well printed and illastrared 
Prospectus than to give a cheap and inad 
quate one or to lend a sumptuous production 
Which gers more and more tattered, soiled 
and shabby every time it is sent on its travels. 
The point about truthfulness may well be 
illustrated bv reference to irs opposite. One 
Is only too familiar with the illustrated tariffs 
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D 


really 


necessary ? 


of certain seaside hotels. There is perhaps 
a picture of the hotel, not a photograph but 
a drawing in which all perspectives are 
exaggerated to give greater size to the build- 
ing. The whole of one room, ingeniously 
elongated appears as "a corner of the 
lounge." A bedroom of amazing size and 
quite different from any 
room which a visitor may book, llustrated 
as "one of the bedroom The distance 
from the sea is not of course exaggerated or 
artificially prolonged. It is contracted to a 
few yards. This kind of thing is not 
altogether unknown even in school pros- 


incredible luxu 


pectuses 

The first thing that a prospectus should 
tell one surely is the situation of the school. 
The name and postal address are not enough. 
The name of the building may have been 
changed even since the last ordnance survey. 
The postal address is not even meant to be 
a guide to motorists or pedestrians. A clear 
and simple statement of the location of the 
school, and particularly of how it can be 
reached from the nearest railway station and 
main road, can be of tremendous assistance 
to the visitor who does not know the school. 
The prospectus might in many cases be use- 
fully illustrated with a small map showing 
the school buildings, grounds, playing fields 
and their immediare vicinity. With a school, 
as with an individual, name, address and 
age come betore all other information. The 
date of the school's foundation, the name or 
names of its founder and principal bene- 
facrors, when the school was incorporated, 
and when the present buildings were erected 
or acauired—all this is information which 
should find a place in a prospectus. Return- 
ain to truthfulness, it must be admitted 


ing ag enl f 
that school prospectuses are sometimes sadly 


lacking. Schools of very considerable 
antiquity are sometimes not content with a 


Tudor or Stuart origin, bur boldly assert con- 
tinuity with some medieval foundation for 


which at best they are remotely substitute, 
(continued on next page) 
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is your School Prospectus necessary? 


Other schools are unnecessarily reticent about 
their origin. A modern foundation is as 
much a fact of history as a more distant date 
and as worthy of record. 


The status and constitution of a school 
should be recorded as information of first-rate 
importance. It is a distinzuishing feature 
of English education, as infuriating to some 
people as it is comforting to others, that 
both within and without the so-called 
"State" system, there is a wide variety of 
types of schools in respect even of status and 
constitution. If the school is in any way 
controlled by a governing body particulars 
of that body should be given. Parents are 
entitled to know who really sponsors a 
school and what that school's real affiliation 
is. In some cases this may more easily be 
indicated by stating who are the trustees 
of the school. There are many indspendent 
schools in this country which belong to com- 
panies or corporations wh'ch are responsible 
for perhaps a group of schools of the same 
type. There is no good reason why it should 
not be frankly stated that a school belongs 
to such a group, company or corporation. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in the 
fact that a school is a private proprietary 
school. Such a school, too, has its history 
and the succession of its proprietors and their 
achievements is worth recording. So, too, is 
the principal's membership of such pro- 
fessional organisations as the Incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools and the 
Independent Schools’ Association. Parents 
are now being educated to und^rstand what 
is meant by “ recognised as efficient by the 
Ministry of Education." If an independent 
school has been so recognised after inspection 
by Her Majesty's Inspectors the fact should 
be stated in the prospectus, Its importance, 
particularly to the proprietary school, can- 
not be exaggerated. Many school pros- 
pectuses accordingly give priority to this 
above all other particulars and record it 
immediarely after the name of the school. 
If a prospectus is inexpensively produced 
and so can be revised and re-issued 
frecuently, it shou'd be possible to give par- 
ticulars not only of the principal but also of 
the assistants on the teaching staff and of the 
Here, too, something 


marron and others. 


more than names is necessary. Qualifications 
should also be given. Sometimes the mere 
addition of lewers after a name can be 
positively misleading. One man's best quali- 
fication may be a degree or a diploma. 
Another's may be some years! successful work 
at a famous school elsewhere, If so, the 
latter information is surely deserving of 
mention. 

It is really unnecessary to add that full 
details both of essential fees and opuonal 
extra charges must appear in the prospectus. 
Such information is its financial raison d'étre, 
There, too, will be set forth such rules and 
regulations as must be observed by all pupils 
—and parents. The aims and objects of the 
school, its educational methods and any 
distinctive features of its work will be incor- 
porated in the general section or perhaps 
in a descriptive article on the school's life, 
work and Purpose. In any such description 
sincerity should be the keynote. Some school 
Prospectuses are in this respect quite a 
valuable contribution to educational history. 

It is rather disturbing to find how some 
Prospectuses treat the very important sub- 
ject of religion in school. Some indeed 
hardly mention it at all, Others. included 
Religious Instruction among the subjects 
taught. They do not consider it necessary to 
say anything about the character of that 
Instruction or even of the religion in 
question. Some again seck to give a vague, 
colourless and (they hope and believe) 
generally inoffensive and acceptable state- 
ment which cannot but bewilder any really 
thoughtful person. If the school is Anglican, 
Methodist, Roman Catholic, Quaker, 
Moravian or what nor, the fact should be 
clearly—and, one would even expect, proudly 
RH. There should be no room whatever 
tue i ane The prospectus should 

y what is taught, but what is 
done, Practised and lived, what services are 
said and where, If the school is undenomi- 
national this, too, should be made clear. As 
no children are themselves undenominational 
the Prospectus should state what opportuni- 
ties and facilities there are for the children 
to attend the worship of the church or 
religious confession to which they or their 
Parents belong. | 


Continued from previous page 
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CENTRALISED COOKING 
SAVES MONEY, BUT... 


9 Does f 
es the standard of cooking deteriorate ? 


@ Is the small, family-unit atmosphere lost ? 


@ Will parents object ? 


rs fin ys kitchens; one junior, 
tiie fs i at i one senior school. The 
main meal for is ; ses and Reaves al 
£2.000 a year E ud easily. lt. costs us 
dus 4 ps maintain the other five 
Board vüsts SP ae account the wages and 
stalk ihe cooki eee and purely kitchen 
OF unk ens A fuel costs, and the wastage 
small, individual another when catering in 
the cooking in ah anus. Can we close down 
all meals in irs De places, and prépare 
them round in the senior kitchen, sending 
ing OF such. containers by van? The sav- 
In these eee Se Eenuares careful thought. 
al prot and : 1 un be the difference between 
salaries, There po be the means of raising 
rom those 4 will he strenuous opposition 
lowering n TOS closely concerned. and a 
Uon is inevital de RINT of food presenta- 
That is the ee As it going to be worth it? 
as hones: question ] want to face up to 
The 
down 
of 


dea s f 
yas possible in this article. 


local e : 
ilio pa e authorities up and 
thing sucessf 7 have been doing this sort 
our case jt apis ly for many years, but in 
System, Some an important change in our 
Standards, th would say it is a lowering of 

» though 1 believe this need not he 


SO wi : 
ith careful planning 


How 

"They Anecd Parents react to such a change? 
betine lent od send their children 
and well mene will be well taught 
1G: have small s hey think how good it is 
be cooked in Ex its, and w hat good food can 
ing for reins Com family kitchens cater- 
are paid, in ; he child is sent and the fees 
the esate then the parents find we dismiss 

" small kitchens, and 
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to us 


dose the 


vered 


merely use them to keep hot food deli 
Have 


from a central kitchen. 


in containe 
they a just cause to grumble? 

Many of us have had to a 
life to keep within our incomes, and so it is 
reasonable for a school to economise where 
efficiency is not impaired. The way to increase 
income is to ask parents for more, and I 
think the majority would expect sensible 
economies before schools considered putting 
up fees again. 

Is this a sensible economy? lt is a luxury 


cook for twenty boarders. It is 
It is ideal 


Iter our way of 


to have one 
wasteful to cater in small units. 
for children to be catered for as individual 
nembers of a large family rather than imper- 
in a group of a hundred or more. 


sonally 
e up the small feed- 


Providing we do not gi 
units and push them all into one large 
remembering that the age range 
here is seven to twelve, the difference will 
in the loss of food values. The house- 
mother in charge of each group can still run 


her family dining-room nd lavish attention 
can minister to her vegetar- 
"choosey," and slow 


ing 
dining hall, 


he 


where necessary 
ians, encourage the 
down the gluttonous. 


The loss of food value is the most serious, 
The food may well be 


one would think. 
able, and 


ready an hour before it reaches the t 
loss of vitamin C from green vegetables 
under these conditions well known. 
] remember, in my service days as an R.A.F. 
catering officer, tests being carried out. In 
an airmen's mess, feeding à thousand or 
your senior N.C.O. liked to be well 
with the cooking, and if vou didn't 
out the cabbage would be coming out 


giant steamers by eleven o'clock and 


the 
kept 


more, 
ahead 
watch 
of the 


CHARIVARI 
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remain on the hot plates for two hours! Our 
official testers, with their weights and meas- 
that by then they were 


ures, assured us 


worthless. 


Perhaps it would be possible for the house- 
mother to cook the green vegetables in her 
house kitchen. There are Agas in these 
kitchens which would be alight in any case 
for hot-plate duty and breakfast and supper 
drinks, as well as hot water for bottles, etc. 
After all, they only cost fifteen pounds a year 
for fuel. This would solve the " greens 7 
problem, but there are other dangers of food 
values when one kitchen is asked to provide 
meals for larger numbers. They usually have 
to do with preparation in advance, such as 
cooking the roast the day before, and, after 
slicing next morning, re-heating in trays, 
Troubles can spring from re-cook ng food, 
especially meat, which doesn't say much for 
those stand-bys—cottage and shepherd's pic. 
Cook may say it isn't easy to carve when 
it's hot, and she can't get the numbers out 
of the joint. I do not believe this, and am 
sure a continental chef manages his numbers 
and makes sure he has a really sharp knife. 
There are first-class hot-meat slicers which 
are said to save their cost in no time. It will 
be possible to overcome these obvious diff- 
culties of large-scale catering, and, indeed, 
with the right cook in charge and one kitchen 
only to control the nutritive value of the 
food might even increase. 
esting problem. 


A vastly inter- 


How other schools cook 


The local education authority allowed us 
to visit one of their central kitchens in a 
nearby town. There they are cooking meals 
for 900 pupils in schools spread about the 
borough. The kitchen lay-out was impressive 
and there was a general air of efficiency about 
the place. We arrived soon after 10 a.m., 
and the first school's dinner was just ready 
to come out of the ovens. Roast beef, roast 
poratoes and cauliflower, with a bread-and- 
butter pudding to follow. The vegetable pre- 
paration was still going on for the later 
meals, and we found that the first meals to 
be loaded into the van would remain in the 
containers for an hour and a half, while the 
larer ones in the morning might only be 
dished up three-quarters of an hour in 
advance. 


An oblong, aluminium tray was used for 
the roast potatoes, meat and vegetables. and 
pudding. The size was roughly 2 ft. 6 in. by 
1 ft. by 4 in. deep, and cach one had a shal- 
low lid. The bread-and-butter pudding was 
prepared in this tray, cooked in this tray, and 
served out in this tray, In other words, 
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much work is cut out by doing this so simply 
from start to finish, and also the food stands 
the best chance of keeping hot until put on 
the plate, and this means no re-heating on 
arrival at school, with a further loss in food 
values. 


The joints of beef, boned and rolled, came 
out one afier the other in sizes, and were put 
on to the hotmeat slicer, so that in a few 
moments the even slices were back into the 
t again, the lid put on, and the whole pur 
into the carrying container. These are 
designed to rake three trays and are cork 
lined herween aluminium, They will retain 
the heat for hours if necessary. 


four 


Obviously, the containers and trays are 
chalked cach day for easy identification on 
arrival, There are other shallower trays for 
Pastry and other sweets, and other travel- 
ling containers, round in shape, to take 


smaller quantities or the *sloppier " foods. 


Making up for vitamin loss 


his aluminium equipment is sterilised by 
placing upside-down oy er a small jet of steam 
sed by gas in this particular case. A bread- 
crumbling ts job very 
silently. Another machine was apple coring 
and peeling, hand-operaied, 


machine was doing 


Jn discussion over a pleasant cup of tea 
with the very helpful supervisor, it was con- 
firmed there was no wå 
vitamin losses from 


a week 


y to overcome the 
green vegetables. Once 
; W vegetables are sent out, but in the 
main they expected this loss to be made good 
in the home, just as in our case we should 
plan the tea meal accordingly. 


Condensation can be troublesome, though 
the trays are left uncoy ered for a few minutes 
after cooking to reduce steaming-up on the 


Journey, and greaseproof paper is used for 
the same purpose. 
well, bur 


We left this kitchen very 
centralisation 


Roast potatoes travel fairly 
"chips " are hopeless. 

hopeful that a 
of cooking could be carried 
through sucessfully, given the proper equip- 
Ment, and convinced that the financial econ- 
omy would be greater than first anticipated. 
To be able to do this a school should have a 
well-equipped kitchen with room enough to 
Putin some more if necessary, be prepared to 
adda labour-saving device or two, not cheese- 
Pare over the cost of correct containers, and, 
above all, be blessed by having a thoroughly 
Co-operative staff and a head cook who does 
not see difficulties at every turn. I am in 
just this lucky position, and would say more, 
but it wouldn't really do when School Man- 
agement! goes the rounds as it does in this 
school, 
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taking sides about 


BREAD 


Schools wi ji 
ols will have to make up their minds, next 


is to be on the menu—the new white or 80 


autumn, which bread 


per cent? Dietitian 


V. H. Mottram weighs 
ottram weighs up the pros and cons once again for readers . . . 


MHE Ini 4 
IE. Ministry of. Food's. change of policy 


fammi dm * t HER Institutions where they 
shall dRev ee ind notso-human race: 
uan hne lk By i next Autumn Term to 
thé "id Poss " d, or shall they stick to 
rend = dives im á die 80 per cent extraction 
The iride an wheatmeal bread? 
I Believe v t et me hasten to say, not, 
lt will e à W nutrition, but of expense. 
if ihe apeo big addition to the food bill 
Shed UN a er is made. In a small public 
Us wil bet y m boarders, the additional 
Even in ‘hese ia region of £750 per year. 
siens ake se ays of colossal food bills, 
tha ades Do em n ps bring us the news of 
pipe oe st of some food or other, £750 
to be sneezed at. 


$ A question of cost 
teu oe ce there are to be two sets of 
nee n oe ur. (1) thar made from 80 
iih she cues flour, fortified with 14 oz. 
tis d ic » sack, as at present; and 
inc. rw e from 72 per cent extracted 
od m not only with chalk, but iron, 
Blue o i ziboflavine and nicotinic acid. 
me a y speaking there will be little to 
ie f etween the two breads, but of that 
iem MM The snag is that the 80 per 
Phan iid being still subsidised will cost 
be aee per lb. when sold as bread; but 
bread ute of bread, the fortified white 
eee ost in the region of 9d. per Ib. 
hers Be over to the new bread your 
i bill will increase by 50 per cent. 

m not doubt that the new flour will 

a better-looking loaf. It will have risen 
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its crumb will be whiter and more 
springy, possibly its crust will be more flinty 
in appearance. — It will rejoice the miller's 
heart. (I well remember seeing, two years 
ba the comparison between the two types 
of bread in one of the most up-to-date mills 
in the country. The staff were allowed to 
bake for their own information loaves from 
the different types of flour: 72 per cent and 
80 per cent extraction. And the technicians 
who showed us the loaves almost knelt in 


reverence before the fully white loaves—the 
I couldn't help remember- 


the book of 


more, 


72 per cent type. 
ing the "shewbread" in 


Samuel.) 
I think the new flour will rejoice the 


art when she is making pastry, 


housewife's he 
nd sent me 


for, once when an American frie 
some flour of this new fortified type, 1 found 
it excellent for making shortbread. 

It may trouble the nutritionist's conscience 


a bit, but the person who is going to worry 


is the bursar! 


When screams rend the air 

As soon as school assembles next Autumn 
term the academic atmosphere will be dis- 
turbed by screams of indignation whatever 
school authorities decide to do. Suppose 
they decide, as I think is reasonable, to stick 
to the old type of bread, the main trouble 
will be with the snobbishly inclined. They 
will say the new type of bread costs more, 
therefore it must be better. Ever since 1066 
the upper classes have eaten the whiter bread 
and left the browner or greyer loaves to the 
commonalty. Naturally in each age the new 
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the 


The cry has 
And 
to-morrow it who 
will afford the dearer loaf, and the snob- 


rich have aped the nobility. 
gone up for a whiter and whiter loaf. 
will be the well-to-do 


bishly inclined will imitate them. 


Further, those members of the community, 
who feel that they are always being done out 
of something by the authorities, will demand 
what should be the better 
bread, i.e., the more costly, (Once when I 
was investigating the diet of a boarding 
school one interrogee complained thar the 
food wasn't as good as his mother provided. 
On questioning it seemed that that home 
lived on poultry, game and fresh salmon 
when in season!) 


they consider 


Hot words on food cranks 


No less perturbation will there be 
coming from the food cranks. These will 
be mainly in the staff. They won't he 
satisfied with anything less than 100 per 
cent extraction of the wheat grain, and it 
should be home-grown, stoneground wheat 
flour. You cannot argue with these folk. 
They know the truth, even if it contradicts 
scientific evidence. 

Finally, some nutritionists raise a mild pro- 
test. The great Elmer McCollum is one of 
those who do. 


It is undoubted that in milling flour from 
wheat you do lose sundry constituents which 
may be of importance to man. For example, 
as you pass from 100 per cent extracted Ge; 
true wholemeal) you lose Progressively more 
and more vitamin B,. Wholemeal will have 
about one unit per gramme; 72 per cent 
flour—i.e, white flour—will have but a 
quarter of a unit. You lose also nicotinic 
acid in much the same Proportion. Ribo- 
flavine, the other main B vitamin in wheat, 
you do not lose so much of. 


Counting the losses 

At 85 per cent extraction the losses. begin 
to be marked, and to prevent heavy loss you 
should not go below 80 per cent. That is 
the compromise figure adopted some vears 
ago between the claims of the millers for a 
really white flour of 72 per cent extraction 
and the nutritionists who thought you ought 
to keep the extraction to 85 per cent. 


There are also losses in iron, calcium, 


phosphorus and bran. 

In the United States, for some time now, 
they have had bread and flour made on the 
72 per cent plan, with iron, vitamin B. hes 
call it thiamine), riboflavine, and nicorinic 
acid added artificially, to make it equal to, 
or better than, wholemeal in those respects 
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By milling they have taken out these sub- 
stances, plus the bran, and then put them 
all back again without the bran. This is 
the sort of bread and flour we shall he able 
to have from August next onwards, except 
that ours will still further be fortified with 
calcium in the form of chalk, The theory 
underlying the practice is that such flour and 
bread are nutritionally as good as the whole- 
meal. They haven't got the bran, its true, 
but to most of us that is an advantage. 


Bur here the ultra-careful among the 
nutritionists step in, " [t is true,” they say, 
“that you have put back into the flour those 
mineral elements. and vitamins which we 
know to-day to be important, but may there 
not be others which we know not of, also 
milled away from wheat grain in the process 
of making 72 per cent extraction flour? Can 
you be sure that the new fortified flour is of 
as great nutritional value as wholemeal?” 
The answer to such hair-splitting is: " No, 
we can't be sure! But. we can be sure that 
this flour is better than unfortified 72 per 
cent stuff, and ten to one that any imagined 
hitherto undiscovered vitamin removed in 
milling will be supplied by the other foods 
People cat. Man, particularly in boarding 
schools, does not live on bread alone," 


Support for the “80 per centers” 


So far as nutritional science at the present 
day can say there will be little. difference 
between wholemeal flour and bread, the 
current 80. per cent extraction flour and 
bread, and the proposed fortified flour and 
bread which we are promised in August next. 
The appearance of the last will probably 
be better than the 80 per cent flour and bread. 
Bakers and pastrycooks will prefer to work 
with it. And many consumers will like it. 
(But you should hear my American friends 
on the American loaf! Fluffy sponge. 
turning to plaster of Paris in vour mouth. 
No taste, no flavour.) 


I back the Bursar if he decides to stick to 
the 80 per cent flour and bread. I certainly 
Should in his position, But how is he to 
quieten the malcontents? 1 suggest that he 
frankly discusses the whole problem, should 
it arise in vicious form, with the whole 
school, putting the nutritional and economic 
Position forward. He can give exact figures 
for the rise in costs which a change-over to 
fortified flour and bread would entail, His 
trump card always will be a threat of a rise 
in the amount of school fees, And for what? 
Possibly advantage to the lust of the eye 
and palate with a chimerical advantage 10 
nutrition! 
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Planning the 
Kitchen for 


STAFF EFFICIENCY 


Maec eet to read or hear 
ud a ad an acknowledged. experi 
E M 3 HD: à book on large-scale 
RIA n^i iia provoked many of us 
we accept a Be Often, only too lightly, 
formed fae of view or allow an ill- 
Phe ahis or S rero a rule of conduct. 
E minos usion produced by authori- 
be dixcontérihe, b vi pope 
ve eei e but it should also evoke a 
Sn fe dx ERU Spring-cl ning of the 
danene aa aa as that corresponding 
we as happy : P kl more so. Are 
itum whan, 1o low the plans of last 

e automatically tucked away 


with th 
€ summer draperi 
lated, raperies or have we formu- 


bette 


as the 
r sch he months passed away, new and 
emes for the success of our work? 


Surely 2 

of d BTE few households. unaware 
matters. of fine cay ire aid MigiEnde qn 
Sane deris yer recently two women 
purchasing du eee the advisability of 
Worker we Uber title equipment in case some 
Apparently that a Ed to appear in a kitchen. 
no one available inne aia would "be 
‘ype of steamer. h “all uode a occa 
incredi ai „all sounded ite 
‘ind re NUN both in respect of Guanes 
ingly low ean My rs showed an amaz- 
work and a tämple of training in kitchen 
menu planning I pud ps of papaki ity in 
was no d us attitude of mind 
Bombe af ma auey a Tal. Quire a 
AlitGmarie is ple consider equipment as the 
human ueni nori] to work and forget the 
St Be na a ed to control the machine. 
to Postpone i in EH as to be able 
Machinery un 1 caning of one piece of 
one meets such later is bad policy, yet 
Consequences of monelii and, one sees rhe 
Ing of Ear ie too. Prompt clean- 
needs much less ja is most. desirable and it 
s effort and time to wash down 
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an oven or steamer whilst it is warm and 
overspills " and stains are newly made, 
e, etC, 


than to cope with congealed greas 
ing to scrape 


and injure a surface by ha 
off burnt foods and juices too vigorously. 
One wonders also how often much time is 
lack of planned work. One 
kitchen which depends on practically all 
non-resident workers arranges àt lunch-time 
and for the evening meal for one or two 
responsible women to return to work half- 
an-hour earlier than the remainder of the 
kitchen staff so that all the heavy cooking 
ware can be washed and put away before 
the ordinary crock 

The tureens, sauce 
an 


wasted by 


appears. 
and gravy boats, the 
then be emptied and 
prepared for the sink and surplus food 
carried away quickly in clean containers and 
kept free from contamination. When the 
remainder of the women arrive, washing-up 
accomplished in the various 
dining rooms prepared for 
Though it is advisable to 
importance to 


meat dishes, etc., 


is quickly 
pantries and the 
the next meal, 
ate work of special 
responsible workers, it is equally 

to train others as deputies. lf 
only in the name of variety, one can intro- 
duce new work to the workers, and with 
kindly encouragement one can build up 
adaptable and interested. staff. 

(continued on page 173) 


deleg 
certain 
necessary 


Encouraging each member of the 
staff to take charge of a particular 
type of equipment: allowing more 
intelligent members to take respons- 
sibility for the work of the rest— 
these are some of the points that 
Elizabeth Midgley makes in this 
month's Housekeeper's Notebook. 
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* Drill” to Physical Education 


(Continued from page 155) 


ought we to say " Union”? It was in the 
y 


schools in camping 


ars between the wars that the interest of 


grew apace, but in spite 
of statutory encouragement, the depression 
in industry and trade which began about 
1929 prevented the rapid growth of physical 
education in its widest sense in the schools. 
The various "economy “ periods of those 
days resulted in schools being built without 
gymnasia, without assembly halls even, and 
insufficient paved play pitches and 
playing fields. This side of school develop- 
ment was then "cut t 

Once again the clouds of approaching 
war stirred the country imo realising the 
pressing need to encourage this third realm 
of education, and the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act, 1937, 
tardily, to remedy the etfeers of “the vears 
which the locusts had eaten." This Act 
provided grants to voluntary bodies and 
increased the powers of local education 
authorities to extend the work of physical 


with 


to the bone 


came, somewhat 


education—not merely in schools, but within 
the community generally. H 
said that the battles of the second world war 
were won on the playing fields and vil 
greens of the British Isles. 

What had, to some extent, been allowed 
and encouraged officially under the Education 
Act, 1944, now became for the education 
authorities a duty. This Act requires such 
authorities, in their primary, secondary and 
further education schools and colleges, to 
ensure that the facilities for recreation and 
social and physical training should be suffi- 
cient. It is interesting to note that a 
regulation of the former Board of Educa- 
tion, which had laid upon local education 
authorities the duty of appointing organisers 
of physical training, was, in 1945, withdrawn, 
since by then physical education had become 
fully established and well understood 

And so to-day " physical education " has 
completely eclipsed the old idea of ” drill." 
It has been designed to recognise the differ- 
ences of individual needs, interests and 
capabilities. The trials and stresses of 
adolescence are made less acute by the use 
of intelligent physical activity as a safety 
valve. The conception of this part of the 
education of the person and the group has 
include which imply 
adventure, which is the spice of life for 
youth, Swimming, general athletics, walking, 
dancing. Youth Hostelling, camping are all 
parts of this physical side of education 
which, along with inierest and prowess in 
the great national games, have been pro- 
jected into the social life of to-day among 


can indeed be 


grown tfo activities 
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our young people. The packs of bronzed 
cycling youths of both sexes who stream, 


during a we 


-end, out from our cities into 
the countryside around are evidence of this 
cult of activity in the open air. The Scouts 
and Guides, with their light camping equip: 
ment, are another. 

This is a far ery from the drill and Swedish 
exercises of the early years of the century. 
Physical education is 


now a joyous thing 
and nor the ineffable boredom of my own 
youth, when we stood anchored, almost, to 
the ground and waved our arms and moved 
our legs in a limited, aimless sort of way. 
To-day, physical education is linked with the 
need of youth for action and adventure. 


Epileptic Children 
(Continued from page 151) 


are children who have injured brains, but 
these, I think, should really not be put under 
the group of idiopathic epilepsy. Another 
cuse of impairment may be the 
result of seizures, especially when they are 
of the grand mal type, where the brain gets 
congested and possibly injured during 
attacks, AI this is rather assuming the 
patient has no treatment, and tr 
completely alter the outlook, 
course, for the better, but 
may be worse than no tr 
America presumably there is large trade 
where medicines can be purchased by mail, 
and the dangers of over-dosage there are 
very greai Perhaps schools a do 
to prevent one cause of mental impairment 
hy avoiding psychological or social mis- 
treatment. The golden rule should obviously 
be to give the individual as good a chance 
as possible. He will certainly be debarred 
from certain forms of employment. Allow- 
ances for the very occasional attack which 
he may have mus be 
employer. To draw a hard-and-fast 
has been done in the past is probably wrong. 
This we will discuss later. 

examples of great epileptics may 
Julius Cæsar, Peter the Great of 
Charles V of Spain, Alexander the 
Great, Alfred the Gre n William HI and 
St. Ignatius are all historical figures. 
Among those who followed more learned 
professions may be mentioned Byron, Swin- 
burne, Edward Lear, Nicolo Paginini, Blaise 
Pascal, Hector Berlioz, Guy de Maupassant 
and Van Gogh. 

In the next article I will talk about. the 
management of epilepsy, especially as 
regards schoolchildren, and here one may 
say that it not only affects their education 
but their subsequent occupation as well. 


mental 


ment may 
usually, of 
over treatment 
menr In 


more 


made by any 
rule as 
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Staff Efficiency 
(Continued from page 171) 


Where equipment of special importance is 
concerned there should be only one rule. 
Nobody but authorised workers must use it 
id adherence 
to a rule for dealing with electrical equip- 
ment: no "firstaid " by any but a trained 
charge" hand. 


or touch it. There should be ri 


, One of the interesting items of informa- 
tion noted in the book mentioned earli 


was that to meet the increasing charges of 
preparing and serving food, sums of 7d. or 
Is, 2d. had to be added to the " costing” 
of the more formal meals. The ” self-help 
service " which prevails in so many canteens 
and big restaurants helps to minimise costs, 
but it is easy to see how costs are reflected 
in service which so many of us take for 
granted. (There is the satisfaction of know- 
ing that those who minister to the large 
public compelled to eat “our” are. not 
dependent on the good will or temper of 
their " customers.) 

In our schools and colleges the same 
expenses are encountered. though nor 
allocated in the same manner. If we are 
really concerned —and we must be — it is 


and manufacturing purposes. 


ALLAN 
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CORONATION DECORATIONS 


NOTE REDUCTION IN PRICES 


RED, WHITE & BLUE BRILLIANT ME 
20" wide x 12 yds. long, 10 - per Roll; 


WALL PLAQUE SHIELDS | 
| Mounted on Strawboard with Hanger | 
| ROYAL COAT OF ARMS, size 12” x 8", 10- per 
| UNION JACK, size 12” x 8", 10- p 

“ROYAL CROWN," size 10” x IO", 


RED, WHITE & BLUE WEATHERPROOF PL 
IS Pennants, size 8” x 12” sewn on tape 20 ft. long. 3 
dozen lots; 2 3d. each for gross lots. 


Em F BEST QUALITY PAPER F 
Size 61" x 41" on 101" stick, 10- per gross; 10-8 
sue UE RSE n Lm 


CRÉPE PAPER (Sub-standard) suitable for Win 
5. per gro 


20" wide x 


37 FARRINGDON 
LONDON, E.C. = 


only by skilful planning of service that we 
can minimise costs. Non-resident help must 
be trained and used to the best possible 
Some schools pay a fixed sum each 


degree. 

evening to the helpers (paid weekly, of 
course) and the meals entailing much 
washing-up are balanced by those which are 


simpler to serve and take less time. A 
" leader " of a team can do much to expedite 
work, but speed must not be mistaken for 
skill, Sometimes it is combined in one person 
and one can quickly check up on those 
who are better at one type of work than at 
another and those of all-round ability. The 
over-60 clubs often provide a group of 
willing workers who like to extend. their 
gitimare piece of work in 


pensions by à 
the evenings. They enjoy the group work— 
the warmth and interest of the behind-the- 
atmosphere, and in their clean aprons 


scenes 
a problem 


and neat attire have solved many 
for short-staffed kitchens with their cheery 


service. ] . 

One feels that every means of preventing 
must be explored, and by waste one 
of time and goods of all 
merely money which 


waste 
implies misuse 
types, But it isn't me m 
makes possible the gracious life we would 
like our young people to enjoy and that 
demands something which cannot be bought. 


TALLIC PAPER ON ROLLS 
50 yds. long, 30 - per Roll. 


for fixing : 

dozen, 110 - per gross. 
er dozen, 110- per gross. 

dozen, 150- per gross. | 


ASTIC STREAMERS 
- each ; 26 each for 


|4- per 


LAGS 
ross lots, 8 - per gross. 


dow Display, Decorations 
ss assorted colours. 


STREET 
4 Phone: CEN 5947 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate: 3s. per line, minimum three lines. A line 


averages seven words. Box numbers Is. extra. 
Display Panels £1 10s. per single column inch. 
Instructions and copy should reach “ School 
Management" office, — 18-20 York Buildings, 


Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not later than the 15th 
of the previous month—publication being on the 
third. 


When 


replying to advertisers, please mention 
School and College Management." 


FOR SALE 


STORAGE PROBLEM SIMPLIETED 
VeA. Cycle Racks tabe ins 
Sturdily 


Sheds and 


number ot 
made in solid steel Wenderiully 
Shelters supphed. 
PARKER, WINDER & 


Street 


eveles, 


compact 
Write dor diet CYR, 922. 
ACHURCH, Eh, 022 
ham, Ll. CMPD band) 5001.1 


Droad Vea enti 


Calender Sheetings, — Blankerinzs. 


Let 
Tr 


ley s, Boxes, Hampers, St 
Hatton's are suppliers of 
Laundry, wW: R 


etc. 
everything for your 
HATTON & SONS, LTD, 


36-318 Latimer Road, London, W10. 
UNDA CEPS: Clear Perspex, slightly 
marked, ideal for dees, Fron and lees, Jelly 


and Custard, ete, at than hali price, “~. per 
dozen.) Fa 6d. per dozen, gross lots, Sample dozen 


HERBERT MANDER, 
Road, KING'S CROSS, 


inehnding postage. 10s. 
LTD, 31-321 Gray's Inn 
WCL TERminus 5681-2. 


epa 1 ROLLS  Gnedicated): bulk supphes 
diered ar special prices: Shirhes Paper Co, 
pub, Wr Stratil Read, Pirmineham, 1 


RENE LLL |l 


TENNIS COURTS 


ESILICO conl FELTIC Courts dan 
R the han tarmac or bitumineonts 


been 


have 
RESILACCO, 


tminn 


past, many of which 


suria 
converted, ries recently 


ETP (Hard Cont! 


Heal, Eactbenrne 


reducer! 


Specialisto, 2% Te 


is SEHE AND COLLEGE MANAGEMENT," 

published on the third day of every month, 
can be obtained directly from Drury Press, 18-20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Tele- 
TRAfalgar 1388), or by order from any 
1s. 6d. per copy, or 18s. yearly, post 


phone: 
newsagent. 
free. 
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HAMPSHIRE 
(Between Peterstetd and Mireni 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


unn above 


sva level 


GARAGES 


we cota att 
FARM is 

aeres available, 

à; Very suit 


Iw 
HOME 


Wol N On, 
Oel: MAY otio 


HEAVY DUTY 


LINOLEUM 


SPECIAL OFFER 
PRE-WAR BATTLESHIP 


QUALITY 
PLAIN GREEN or BROWN 
LINO IN 3/6" THICKNESS 


RECOMMENDED FOR HARD 
SCHOOL WEAR 


LAYING ARRANGED 
3” PRECISION {f /Q SQ- 
113 CUT TILES 15/9 YD. 
9 Tiles to | Square Yard 
Carriage Free U.K 


THE LINO TILE CO. 


7/10 Astoria Parade, Streatham, London, S.W.16 
Telephone : STR 3211/2 


This New 
GLUE KETTLE CONTAINER 


means 
EVEN BIGGER SALES OF 


roid 
AERO GLUE 


ner: 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


Containing 2 Ib. Croid Aero Glue 
Retail Selling Price 8/7 


CROID LIMITED 
IMPERIAL HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON W.C.2 


School and College 


HELIX (Regd. Trade Mark) 


BOXWOOD RULE 
For School Use THE 


Although supplies are difficult the best 
rules are made and will continue to be 
made from real boxwood for which 
there is no satisfactory alternative. 
Substitutes have been used for cheaper 
rules, but no other wood has been 
found to equal boxwood for making 
a well finished and accurate rule. 
For over half a century we have been making 
best quality Boxwood Rules, noted for their 


SUPERIOR FINISH ~o 


—M—MM—M————— 


CLEAR CUT ACCURATE MARKING 
The UNIVERSAL. WOODWORKING Co. Ltd. 
GEORGE STREET - BALSALL HEATH : BIRMINGHAM, 12 
Also manufacturers and original patentees of the Helix Compass 
ARIES 
5 ES. Pibrac ud 


have been designing 
and manufacturing 
Library furniture of 
all descriptions. This 
specialised experi- 
ence has built up 
their reputation as 
it stands to-day and 
has always been at 
the disposal of 
Library Architects 
for the lay-out and 
design of modern 
Library Equipment. 


The illustration shows 
Bedford College 
Periodical Library re- 
cently equipped by 
Libraco Ltd. 


LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH RD. 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E.7 
Telephone : GREENWICH 3308 & 3307 


L M aa LIMITED m 


` EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 
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Over 100 Years’ Reputation 
for Quality Food Products 


MASON’S 
GRAVY 
BROWNING 


(Pure Caramel) 
= for Darkening 
and Enriching 


SOUPS 


SAUCES 


. 
GRAVIES 
. 
STEWS 
RICH 
ERUIT 
CAKES 


in 20, 40 and 80 fluid-ounce 
and gallon jars (illustrated) for 
the Catering Trade. Prices (each) 
3s. 5d. (im dozens); ss. 3d. 
(3-dozens); 8s. od. (in 4’s) and 
14s. 6d. (singles), respectively. 


Extra Good — Extra Fconomical 


1850 Goo; 1953 


MASONS, 


Caterers are cordially 
invited to send for free 
samples of Mason's 
Gravy Browning-to test 
its goodness themselves. 


| 
FREE SAMPLES 
| 


l 


NEWBALL & MASON LIMITED 


Well-Balanced 


Meals 


In arranging school meals, parti- 
cular care is exercised to ensure 
that the meals are well-balanced 
and appetising, and the import- 
ance of such meals in educating 
the children in sound nutrition 
cannot be over-emphasised. 


The B; vitamins are amongst the 
essential nutrients that are 
specially needed by growing 
children. These vitamins are 
supplied by Marmite in a palat- 
able foodstuff that is easily in- 
cluded in meat and savoury 
dishes. Marmite is particularly 
popular with children as a sand- 
wich spread. 


MARMITE 


yeast extract 


contains 


RIBOFLAVIN (vitamin Bz) 1.5 mg. per oz- 
NIACIN (nicotinic acid) 16.5 mg. per oz. 


Literature on request 


Special quotation for school 
supplies on application 


THE MARMITE FOOD EXTRACT CO. LTD. 
35 Seething Lane, London, E.C.3 , 


Ed. 5304 ] 
school and College | 


NOTTINGHAM 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICE 
TARTAN BRAND 


—Ask Murray's for their Weekly Price 


List of Ocean Fresh or Quick Chilled Fish 
and details of their special service for 
Individual Diets . . - 


REGULAR SUPPLIES DELIVERED 
DIRECT FROM PORT TO PLATE. 


MURRAY'S (cuwsev) LTD. Fish DOCKS - GRIMSBY 


Phone: 55895 Grams: TARTAN, GRIMSBY | 


WASHING-UP 


Just the machine for School Kitchens 


DISHES & CUTLERY in 


SMALL SIZE - LOW PRICE | | mA 
ADEQUATE CAPACITY | F 
HYGIENIC 


Th a 
Bide Diaan Deluge Minor " works on the same 
p ics e large Dawson Dishwashers used in big 
esu oe peene and steamships. It is ideal 
e wee I quantitas of crockery, glasses and 
miedo rer ROG «i washed, with a capacity up to 50 
poale per ha and a floor space of only 25 in. square 
- high. It is fully automatic and only requires 
loading and unloading 


“DELUGE MINOR” DISHWASHER 


Write for illustrated literature TO-DAY ! t p 
DAWSON BROS. LTD. (Dept. S.M.), 406 Roding Lane South, Woodford Green, 


Telephone : Wanstead 7777 (4 lines) 
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Essex 


TAUNTON’S MODERN BEDSTEADS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


The two patterns illustrated below are 
ideally suitable for Schools and such like use. 
Both are fitted with superior 
chain and spring mattresses 
specially made to withstand 
hard wear. 


Standard size i> 


er 6t ou" This 


tern is made 
hoi” Bows and 

A Interior, and has Hardwood feet all font 

legs. 

Improved and stronger pattern 

having 14" Bows g 

terior, Hardwow 

feet all four legs. 

Standard 

6o" s 3 0 

a 6" x Y 6", can No. 5863 T 

be ma Shorter 

lengths as above, 

Standard colour is black, but can be supphed 


in artistic. colours if. desired, 


JOHN & JOSEPH TAUNTON LTD. 
SHERBOURNE ROAD BIRMINGHAM 12 


Telephone: Established 1843 
EDG. 3316 “7 


Telegrams 
Sure'' Birmingham 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD. 
TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


ust IN. 


We stock high-class 
tools for all trades, 
woodworkers, engin- 


eers, etc. Also mod- 
ern motorised mach- 
inery. 


Please send us your 
enquiries. 
Illustrated leaflet of tech- 


nical tools and machinery 
post free on request. 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD. 


341-345, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.l. 
Telephone: CLERKENWELL 8301 (Ten Lines) 
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Contractors to Public Schools & Colleges 


D.STEWART &Co. 


Established 1886 


LINENS 


Scourers 

Dishcloths 

Dusters 

Sheets 

Pillow Cases 

Kitchen, Tea, Mattress Covers 

Glass, Roller, Haberdashery, 
etc.) etc. 


Blankets 
Bedding 
Bedsteads 
Towels— 
(Face, Bath, 


Samples on application 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Offices & Warehouse :— 


2 Little Love Lane, 
Wood Street, London, E.C.2 


Telephone : 
Monarch 1797 8 9 


Telegrams : 
Centralize Cent. 


CORONATION 
SOUVENIRS 


RED FELT PENNANTS 


Pennants 14! inches long. Can 
be supplied complete with staffs or 
with three eyelets for fixing. 


DRIP AND TABLE MATS 


All enquiries to 


PLIADEK LTD. 


Baildon - E Yorkshire 


School and College 


Only Southalls offer 
you such a choice! 


3 types of Santowels 
each in several different sizes! 


" ORIGINAL *—-cotton-wool with absorbent 
cellulose centre. Sizes 0, 1, 2, 3. 
"SOLUBLE-—4 new-type. Santowel with 
built-up centre. Sizes Standard, 1, 2. 
*K?—all cotton-wool with a soft knitted 
cover. Sizes 0, 1, 2. 


The varied sizes fill all needs —the smallest 
size in each is particularly suitable for younger 
girls. We can also supply Incinerators and Bins 


Please let us know your requirements and we wili 
send you full particulars. of prices and suppl 


Southalls 


(BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 


CHARFORD. MILLS, SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM, 8 ssc 


for cycle parking that is 
simple, orderly and 


»*» maintenance free — 
i "bue d 7 


reinforced concrete ~ 


BICYCLE BLOCKS & SHED UNITS 


SELON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 
[ ORDS INN. Tel. HOL 2916. LONDON, E.C.4 
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it washes 
it rinses 


it dries 


it sterilises 


DISHWASHER 


ELECTRIC 


ide 
ecially designed to provi 

per rial service in catering 
i here kitchen space is limited. 
l upies only about 4 sq. ft. of floor spaca, 
id will wash-up 100 meals an hour. Compete 
wi - ump, reservoir : 
von ice are d carriers for crockery 
M cutn The new KENT can be supplied 
«1 ipe d C. or D.C. electric supply or for 
either .C. 


steam injection heating. 


The new K 
an efficient 
establishments w 


We shall be glad to send you illustrated literature 
e si g 


MAX ARC & ELECTRICS, LTD. 
TERRACE ROAD, WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY 
Telephone: WALTON-ON-THAMES 2497/8 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT... 
... BY BETTER LIGHT 


G.V.D. stands for all that is best in lighting, i.e., for light 


that is glareless, shadowless and evenly diffused, and for € 
producing this in the most efficient, effective and economical : 
manner. 


The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a means to an end, 
namely, to enable you to see your surroundings clearly and 
comfortably, and not just to see how many lamps and fittings 
we can persuade you to use. 


Many people have a mistaken idea that the more art 
light one has the better one can sez —so one can, momen- 
tarily, as one can with a magnifying glass; but if we use this 
continuously we shall soon lose the power to see normally 
without it. Therefore. let us use no more artificial light than 
is necessary for clear and comfortable vision 

What is wanted is not light with a kick to it, but rather light that is cool and soft on the 
eye, while still enabling us to see everything clearly. 


How many of us, now wearing glasses, would love to be able to dispense with them—yet 
more of them than ever are being worn today. 


WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, 


and it is interesting to note that the French Government, after long and thorough 
research, has prohibited its use in schools. - 

Among the places where good lighting is most vital are the home, the nursery, and 
the school, for the eyes of the young are not fully mature and are less able to resist the 
harm that may be done by wrongly applied artificial lighting. 

The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple applicati f i 

M CEA ar ha Hj z as application of the G.V.D. 
SYSTEM. This fitting could light a room perfectly up to about 300 square feet in arca 
and up to about 9 ft 6 in. high, and the larger size will light up to 500 or 600 squarc 
feet, enabling you to sit in perfect comfort in any corner of the room. 


The following are a few of the well-known concerns who sers of the G.V.D. 
LIGHTING SYSTEM :— SAES NE 


War Office; Ministry of Works; Air Ministry; London 5 t Councils 
Civil Service National Whitley Council ; National D Ick tA is pins 
Chamber of Commerce ; Savoy Chapel; Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd P Trinidad 
Leaseholds Lid.: Regent Oil Co. Ltd.; De Haviland Aircraft Co. Lid: 
D. Napier & Son Ltd.; Leyland Motors Ltd. Express Dairy Co. Ltd. 
Imperial Chemical Industries; Liverpool University; Magdalene College. 
Cambridge; Ridley Hall, Cambridge; Cheltenham College;  Herefard 
Cathedral School: the new Birkbeck College; Cerebos Lid > *Sanhuihling 
Conference ; Spirella House: W. H. Jones and Co. (London) Lid F Walthoard 
Merchants Association of the U.K.; Millers’ Timber Trust Co. Ltd.: Faber 
and Faber Ltd.; Legal and General Assurance Society Ltd. - ance T9 cmq 
Lid.; Wolfe & Hollander Ltd.: English-Speaking Union. Gol Uilivatibm 
Council; Brompton Oratory; The Polygon Hotel, Southampton : Saqui and. 
Lawrence Ltd.; H. Samuel Ltd. ; Eucryl Ltd. ; Jücorporated. Institiite: of 
British Decorators ; Museum of Antiquities, Amman; Phaidon Press Ltd.: 
New Health Club; Claridges Hotel; Susan Small Ltd.; Queen's College; 
Institution of Naval Architects; The London Clinic; and “all branches of the 
London Health Centre Ltd. * 


For further particulars please apply to the following address: 


ER getan Mem MPs to he following adressi 
G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 


29b Torrington Square, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone » ^ u = t - MUSeum 1857 


a ————— — 
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SCHOOL FEES 
REMISSION SCHEME 


For 26 years this scheme 
arranged by us has coped 
successfully with the problem 
of remitting fees when pupils 
are absent. Most I.A.P.S. 
and Public Schools number- 
ing over 1,500 have been 
using this scheme for many 
years. |t is now an insti- 
tution and up to date 
claims amounting to over 
£1,500,000 have been paid. 


THE SCHOOLS 
COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY 


Specially designed by us to 
suit the requirements of 
schools in the light of experi- 
ence over 20 years. Com- 
bines all essential school 
insurances such as Fire, Bur- 
glary, Employer's Liability, 
Legal Liability and Loss 
of Profits in one document. 
It costs less to insure this 
way and the protection 
granted is much wider. 


HOLMWOODS & BACK 


SCHOOLS 


& MANSON LTD. (ocranrweNT 
Bell Street, Reigate, Surrey. 


d at Lloyd's. Tel.: Reigate 
eU 3386-8 


London Office: 
85 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 4471 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT PLAN 


for the provision of fees at. Preparatory 
and Public Schools, Universities, etc. 
This plan has been arranged to lighten 
the burden of school fees for parents 
who pay out of income and to ensure 
fees for the full period of a child's 
education, 


The advantages to the Parent are :- 

1. SPREAD-OVER OF PAYMENTS 
The cost is spread from the incep- 
tion of the policy until the child 
leaves school or university. 

2. LOWER COST MORE 

SECURITY 

The total cost of a child's educa- 
tion is less, even though, should 
the parent die, no further premiums 
are needed and the payment of fees 
is guaranteed. 


AND 


3. INCOME TAX RELIEF 
is granted on payments made by 
the parent. 


THE SINGLE 
PAYMENT PLAN 


By which the School Fees can be assu red 
by a single capital sum paid in advance, 
cither before the child goes to school or 
during the child's school career. 


The advantages of this Plan are:- 

1. LOWER INITIAL COST 
The capital sum required is less 
than the actual fees. 


2. SECURITY 
The termly payments are of 
guaranteed amounts, and cannot 
be affected by capital depreciation. 
The Plan can either be operated by the 
School or individual Bonds can be 
arranged for parents. 


For fuller information apply to :- 


THE LA.P.S. TRUST 


$5 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3 
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LE 
SSON | VACTRIC Model R.53 


This upri $ 

Bo ight model is attractively styled in contrastin 

Natoon and. golden dimenso. Incorporates Vactric 
ditefrop. Hon which ‘flutters’ out the deepest dust and 

,, Pile and n carpets Adjustable for different thicknesses of 
c; pile and cleaning under low furniture. Women especiall. 

its lightness—it weighs only 15 Ib. y 


LESSO 
N 2 VACTRIC Electric Floor Polisher 


Thr. 
ee bru 
dot yna shes, two revolving clockwise and one anti- 
floor. No push the polisher to move easily over the 
gloss in Tninutestiosteads rw gently steer. Gives a rich 
ase of hours. 
makes polishing of corners ERU nd design of 


LE 
SSON 3 VACTRIC Model W.202 


The cycli 

Include S D, cleaner with the strongest suction of all 

selficó e ned E Tools and Anti-Moth Vaporiser in 

on Hoc spreta eurviBr pack—for all home clean : 
r to ceiling. Spray unit available. SE 


LESS 
ON 4 The VACTRIC ‘Multipol ' 


Thi 

S wondi i 

ant d AN light industrial tool saves time, labour 

cerne ney for mororists, model makers and those con- 
me repairs. It is the ideal all-purpose car 


polisher 
Polisher and bench tool. Robust. durable and easy to 


NEU 


It's the easiest of tasks to keep 


uildings bright and clean 
These amazing 


large b 
with Vactric. 
clectrical-housekeepingaids doall 


the hard work of dusting, polish- 


ing and cleaning. quickly 
Made by expert 


and 


without effort. 


craftsmen, they pass the closest 


examination with honours. 


(aet ane 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


VACTRIC LTD. 
196/8 Sloane Street, S. W.1 
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There are three sizes of LÆ 


Using a Champion, cans are opened 
in one-tenth the time taken by an 
Urdinary tin opener . . . every lid 
O ils off as clean as a whistle . .. no 
jagged edges ..,. no cut fingers 
lagg ind the whole of the contents 
Slide out in a jiffy. Champion Can 
Openers are made in three sizes. $ 
The Junior Model opens cans up to 5 j 
5} inches, the Senior Model up to 
3 inches and the Giant Model up to 
12 inches high. Every Modelis made 
from unbreakable, malleable iron 
and fitted with double-edged rever- 
sible cutters. Write for illustrated 
Leaflet C.13. 


MEDCALFE &CO. 


(1950) LTD. 141-142, Saffron Hill, London, E.C.! 
Telephone: Holborn 5627,9635. Cables: '' Meddchant London" 
Also makers of BUTTER PAT MACHINES; ELECTRIC Pi 

PEELERS; POTATO CHIPPERS: VEGETABLE PREPARING PIACHINESS 
MEAT SLICERS, ELECTRIC ROLL CUTTERS, ETC. j 


V 


YOUR GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


on all RULES and COMPASSES for School use 


@ COMPASSES: We are the original patentes of the HELIX compass— 
proved to be the most satisfactory school compass. Made in solid brass, 
it is well finished and strong. An essential aid to neat and acccurate work. 


[ RULES : We make a large range of rules of different markings, and there 
the teaching need of every grade of scholar. While we 
boxwood rules as being superior in every way over rules 


also make a range of selected hardwood rules main- 
rules, when 


is a rule to meet 
always recommend 
of other woods, We 
taining the HELIX quality yet satisfying the need for cheaper 


required. 


WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO SEND LEAFLETS 
ILLUSTRATING THESE RANGES, ON REQUEST 


THE UNIVERSAL WOODWORKING CO. LTD., HELIX WORKS, GEORGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM 12 
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| For Cleaning Up 


STERGENE is soapless and a 
wonderful grease remover. A teaspoon- 
ful in a bucket of water is enough 
for general cleaning, so it is truly 


economical. 


DOMESTOS is a hypochlorite 
with all the disinfectant properties 
which would be expected of a product 
twenty times stronger than carbolic 
acid. Very small quantities are 
sufficient to ensure scrupulous clean- 
liness —particularly in lavatories 


and toilets. 


Wh Do de 
en me: are mai 
" stos and Stergene rem 


àvailab 
le other cleansing materials are 


unnece 
ssar 
Y. Domestos and Stergene 


betwe 
e 
n them fulfil every cleansing need 


from di íf 
ish washing in the canteen (and 


how chi 
china sparkles when washed with 


Ster; 
gen 5 
€) to swabbing factory floors 
M 
AKE LIFE CLEANER 
Dom Full 
ESTOs LIMITED ae about Domestos and Stergene can be obtained from 
Ex > STRIAL DIVISION, COLLEGE WORKS, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 6. 
agement, May 1953 
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more and more schools 
are tape-recording 


Many go-ahead schools are installing tapc-recorders, 
Tape recording has countless uses in every sort of 
educational activity provides a record of lessons, 
lectures, music or drama that can be played back any 
number of times, on any occasion. It is invaluable in 
speech therapy. voice training and clocution. 

Quality of reproduction depends largely on the tape used. Scotch Boy MCi-111 Magnetic Record- 
ing Tape has all the characteristics needed for the highest-quality educational recording high 
fidelity reproduction of s ch and music, long life and case of erase, smooth trouble-free 
operation. It fits most makes of tape recorder and comes in several reel sizes to provide a wide 
range of playing times. Reel : 300[t., 600ft., 1 200ft. 


| gets the best out of 
| all tape recorders 


: z MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
Ask yonr retailer or write to us for 
rurther injormatien 167 Strand, London, WC2. lel: TEMple Bar 6363 


... the best tape 
recorder is BAIRD 


The new Baird Portable Tape Recorder brings high fide! 
orily: 


lity 


recording within the reach of every education auth 
Sensitive to every normally audible sound, it will reproduce 
with perfect clarity the subtle intonations of a single voice 
or the variegated tones of a full orchestra. It is excellent 
for Speech Therapy applications or delayed playback of 
school broadcasts. Recordings can be played back at once. 


preserved indefinitely, or automatically e ised. Please 


write for further information. 
Entirely selt- contained. 


Complete with Micro 
phone and Tape 65 GNS. 


gf ALL-BRITISH TAPE RECORDER 


ION LTD., LANCELOT ROAD - WEMBLEY 


MIDDLESEX 


BAIRD TELEV!S 
School and College 
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mien Orvus 


CNN 


Ton 


SN 


A t i 
f er i r r 
Intensive research 
, 


to an 
nou 
nce a NEW mneutral detergent: 


ideally 


suited to 
the needs of the catering and hotel business. 


The 

adva o 

its WES Oe of ORVUS are its neutrality 

ana a samt penetrating, detergetit 

S tine pawera coupled with its fine 

j g perties a m a wi 
frc flowing p the fact that it is a 
YOU, THESE A 

more dana ADVANTAGES MEAN: 

Num washed faster in either hard or soft 
Just one rinse and no need for 


THON 
JM% T 
AS HEDLEY & CO. LIMITED, N 


May 
lagement, May. 1953 


g; safety for delicate glazes and colours ; 
acid or alkali; voluminous 
through ease of 


wipin 
stability with either 
lather and time 
handling! 

Write for further 
details of ORVUS — 
Hedley's sensational new 
neutral detergent. 


EWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


saved, 
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ae n 
Cleaning up ina 
big way 
calls for Izal Liquid Cleanser ! 


In public canteens and kitchens, 
cleaning is one continuous round—there 
are dozens of pots, pans, knives and 
forks to be washed, so many ovens 10 
clean out, so much floor space and paint- 
work to wash down. 

Izal Liquid Cleanser does these jobs 
really well. You'll find it in kitchens of 
schools, factories, hotels and restaurants 
all over the country, removing grease 
and grime with much less labour than is 
necessary by ordinary methods. 

izal Liquid Cleanser has a pleasant smell. 
Used as recommended it is harmless to the hands- 
It isascientifically pre- 
pared, stable product, 
which can be stored 
for long periods 
without deterioration. 


make it part 
of your kitchen 
equipment 


1-gallon can, 8/3d. 
5-gal. drum, 37 6d. 


10-gallons, 72 6d. 
40-gallons, 270 - 
Immediate delivery. free. ii the U.K from 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, 
THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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MARMITE 


yeast 


extract 


a natural source 


of 


the B; vitamins 


The B, vitamins are of particular 
importance for growing children, 
and in school meals Marmite has 
proved to be useful as a source of 
these vitamins. 


| Marmite is a concentrated yeast 
extract that is economical and is 

| easily incorporated in gravies and 

| many meat and savoury dishes. 
Its value in school meals is in- 
creased because of its popularity 
with children. 


contains 
RIBOFLAVIN (vitamin B,) 1.5 mg. per Oz- 
NIACIN (nicotinic acid) 16.5 mg. per oz. 


Literature on request 


THE MARMITE FOOD EXTRACT CO. LTD. 
35 Seething Lane, London, E.C.3 


| Ed. 3055 
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| About those broadcasts to schools, Mr. Headmaster 
. . . does their timing disagree with your timetable? 


Often it does. But you don't have to shuffle the classes 
about to fit the broadcasting times if you've got a Grundig 
* Reporter" 700L Tape Recorder to store the sound. 
Store the Sound? : . 
Yes—the "Reporter" will record the broadcast in its entirety, 
and all lessons involving music and the spoken word—and be 
.. ready to play them back with amazing fidelity as many times 
" as you like. 
Sounds simple— 
and it is simple with the “ Report- 
er." Firstly because of the excel- 
lence of its reproduction, secondly 
because of the supreme simplicity 
of the controls which give the user 
instant mastery of recording and 
reproducing technique,and thirdly 
= AE) „ because the “Reporter” is com- 
Aen pact and portable. 
E P ee d Price: 80 gns. 
TA PE RECORDE R including the f 
- unique condenser. micro- 
Write for illustrated Folder. 10: phone. H.P. Teriny available. 
GRUNDIG (Great Britain) Ltd., Kidbrooke Park Road, London, S.E 
je! 
ur r pem if 
better in every way! £7; “Se 


Superb Quality - Greater Economy 
Quicker Delivery 
Better Catering Service 
Depots situated throughout Great Britain 
to supply you with unrestricted quantities 


of the following high grade products, bulk 
packed for bulk users :— 


CUSTARD - CORNFLOUR - BLANCMANGE 


BAKING POWDER 
CONCENTRATED TABLE JELLY POWDER 


MONKHOUSE & GLASSCOCK LTD., LONDON: Snowsfields, SE.I. GLASGOW: 388/392 Hillington Miei 
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MAXIMUM PROTECTION AGAINST 
WEAR AND TEAR...” 


A tribute to Johnson’s Traffic 


Waxes from St. Vincent’s Sc 


Every day, in offices and public 
buildings, in countless places 
where large floor areas have to 
stand up to heavy traffic — you'll 
find Johnson's Traffic Waxes on 
the job. 


For many years now, Johnson's 
have made a special study of just 
the problems your floors have to 
face. They have produced a range 
of waxes to suit your type of 
flooring, whether of wood, lino, 
rubber, plastic tile, asphalt, 
terrazzo, cement, cork or com- 
position. Johnson’s Traffic Waxes 
are hard-wearing, long-lasting and 
require the minimum buffing to 
produce a brilliant shine. And 
because they are easily and swiftly 
applied, they save time and labour 
costs. If you have a floor main- 
tenance problem, write tothe Main- 
tenance Products Division — they'll 
gladly give you expert advice. 


This new leaflet tells vou 
all about the Johnson way 
to clean and maintain 
your floors. A copy will 
be sent free on request. 


seeeceeng 


b --------------- 
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hool 


ST. viy 
NCENTS 
SCHOOL, 


Hoe] B9359 LVERSTOKE, 


HANTS 


20 
th August, 1950 


9 Opport 
t unity of 
borough fet 
Would like 
36 ? results, 
un y 
ae Products 
a hang ,Dolish up ane 
urfa 4 
Sor Mion aa 
s 
ol lira erable daily 


Yo 
urs fay thfully 


C.N, $,4- 


Nessng Principa] 


West D; 


«By 
Tayton 


C. John 
EI 
» Madz.” & Sons reg 
on 


NO-BUFF TRAFFIG WAX TRAFFIC WAX 


Self-Polishing Wax Paste | Liquid 

Forrubber, plastic | For extra pro- | For all wood, 

ule, lino and 1 cork, etc- 
! a ti ino, cork, 

tection n cavy : 

asphalt flooring a du easy | Breams a3 dt 

Shines as it dries — !'affic lanes on es to a pro^ 

— needs no rub- wood, cork, lino, | tective hard-wear^ 


bing or polishing. etc. ing surface. 


Wax ro SUIT EVERY Floo, > 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON LTD. 
WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX 


EY 
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« Now I find it cheaper and easier to serve a 


choice of soups instead of only one m 


PRICK LIST 


z * Ws the past the constitution of my stock- 
x pot ruled my soups for the day. Then I 
\ decided to try powdered soups, because of 
the variety and case of preparation they 
offered. Not that I have given up the 
stock-pot completely, I haven't. But now 
I don't have to rely on it. 

“With Symington's soups I can V 
my flavours, cheaply and with the mini- 
mum of work in the kitchen.” 

Choose from Tomato, Oxtail, Kidney, 
Mock Turtle, Green Pea, Mulligatawny, 
Pea, White Vegetable, Hare, Lentil and 
Celery flavours. In 7-Ib. bags at 14 gd 
7-lb. tins 15 2d. 

Caterers everywhere have been quick to 
try Symington's new Mushroom soup: 
And quick to re-order, too ! Customers 
praise its superior mushroom 

hy 


flavour. In 7-lb. tins 
at 27/5d. 


SYM GRAVY POWDER Vds deliciou 

flavour tozevety mieitat lite s UNE 
wmooiher. „a richer. 7 Whe baw 

à 11, 7 lb. tin 10 6. 

GRANULATED GRAVY IMPROVER- Civ? 

rich eskar and flavour, 7 ib. HP 

No. 


CUSTARD POWDER—Smoother 


creamier . . your customers will lovs 
its rich flavour. 7 Ib. bag 7 6, n 8 3 
CORNFLOUR—7 lb. bag 6 11. Un 7 7 
BLANCMANGE POWDER —7 lh. D?! 
7 10, tin 8 7 

TABLE CREAMS—Supplicd by ar ranges 
ment. only. 2 p. oun 


B p Hlove 


Symington’s Sapo Sheer Serce 


helps to solve your catering problems 


S flavours. 7 


Symington’s supply a wide being called on, send us 15 -. 
range of catering products a postcard. And samples JELLY CRYSTALS — supplied by a 
: j , anv a angement ly. S flavours: 7 7070 
that help you plan your of any product will — be mia only 


menus from soup to sweet. 
So, from just one supplier, 
vou can get high quality, 
quickly prepared, delicious 
foods at competitive prices. 
If you are not already 


readily sent on application, 
to bona fide caterers. 

If you send us tender forms, 
we will be glad to arrange 
quotations on bulk quanti- 
ties. 


PREPARED PEA FLOUR—! lh. bar 20 7 
per doz. 

CLEAR SOUP CONCENTRATE — Quart 
bottle 9 -, pint 5 ~ 


ASPIC JELLY POWDER — In 2 Ih. U^ 
Glo- per 1b., 7 Ib. tin 6 6 per Ib 


SYMINGTONS Service To Caterers 


Ww. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD. 
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HOW TELEVISION WORKS 


IN AMERICAN 


SCHOOLS 


UNESCO have recently made a major contribution 


to the problem of how to maki 
aid, with publication o. 
broadcasts to American schools we 

produced, and the result: 


UR pupils, sometimes fortunately, are not 
unduly aware of the quality or per- 
formance of the machines and labour-aids we 
install in our schools. There is little 
comment, few feelings of shame among the 
Mere when the old school is found to be 
Mee f an up-to-date mechanical mincer. 
e recently heard, however, the utmost 
ers of a 
amenities 


sc Hu 
corn being poured upon the ma 
el school because, among the 
hey ha J E i » 
sd ad chosen to offer the pupils, they 
wd so benighted as not to include a 
elevision set. 
J 
Undoubtedly whether w 
or i i 
not, there is a rapidly incre: 
young pe i i i 
young people—as young as five and six 
ard tele- 


are aware of it 
i group 


oa of age—who have come to reg 
This sumat of the major pleasures of life. 
vision 4 d ur that an hour or two of tele- 
practically Es E mat only enjoyable but is 
inevitable RUN " , has provoked an 
PORE NEU T particularly in schools. 
coming of i » n Mo bi hat with the 
upsurge of PER ‘dimensional Bleus, and the 
jit vear ey in television in Corona- 
ir nile » E. us are feeling that there's 
F "dh n the way of visual experience 
sooner ut our providing more. But, 

or later, if we have not done so 


already. 

ads everyone j 5 

and with everyone asociated with children 

anie schools will have to give serious 

ing seh T the part television is play- 
as could pla i = ii 1 A a 

to-day, play, in the lives of children 


Pare 

arents have a i 

Hea have already discovered that a 

ines te the ct in the home can be as interest- 
children as the most popular of 


uncles k ^ 
» and kee r 
d keep them much quieter. News- 


M 
anagement, May, 1953 


e best use of television as a teaching 


f this booklet describing how television 
re planned and 


s they have achieved. 


papers, the cinema, sound radio made little 
or no impact on the younger children; tele- 
draw into its rapt circle the 
youngest of children. Some schools, we 
know, have not been slow to realise that a 
television set can be nearly as good as a 
r for ensuring quietness after tea. 
But if television has already entered. some 
as a contemporary form of entertain- 
long before questions 


vision can 


housemaste 


schools 
ment it will not be 
arise as to its educational val 
There could not be a better. starting-point 
any such consideration than the recent 
ited Nations publication in the series, 


ue as well. 


for 


U 
"Press, Film and Radio in the World 
To-day,” Television and Education by 
Charles A. Siepmann. The book is sub- 
titled, " In the United States," but it contains 

evision and education 


many references to tel 
in Britain, too. It is, and its author plainly 
states that it is, only a provisional report. 
"Only in the United States, as yet, have 
versities and schools begun to produce 
levision for educational purposes i 
n concern with the 


vni 
and use te! 
— hence the book's mi 
United States. But the considerations, and 
many of the facts and findings, are valid for 
all countries and all types of school. 

In passing, it is worth noting 
French have been quicker than we have in 
Britain to develop regular educational tel 
ion programmes. Educational programmes 
were first transmitted in France in 1945—an 
hour a week, covering wide variety of 
subjects—and suspended in 1950. In April, 
educational relecasting was resumed 


that. the 


vis 


1951. 
under the Ministry of Education. Two 
weekly half-hour programmes are now regu- 
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larly transmitted. But the programmes con- 
sist, at present, only of filmed material; there 
has been as yet no experimentation with 
studio production techniques in France. 


In May, 1952, the B.B.C. began to explore 
its future contribution to classroom educa- 
tion by means of television with an experi- 
on a special wavelength, to 

Readers 
xperiment 


mental telecast, 
six schools in the London area. 
will remember that this tentative 
into the realm of classroom television pro- 
voked criticism from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and others; at the time we pub- 
lished the Archbishop's views in this maga- 
zine and some counter-views. 


At that time, readers may recall, Mr. J. L. 
Longland, chairman of the Television Com- 
mittee of the School Broadcasting Council, 
asked " no more at this stage than that you 
should suspend judgment.” That is probably 
still wise advice. This United Nations 
Report, however, can take us one step nearer 
to making up our minds; it reports factually 
and thoroughly upon experiments some years 
in advance of ours. 


One point emerges clearly from 
American experience—that the bulk of 
educational television is never likely to be 
"live": we shall be seeing telecast film 
largely. Educational stations, unless they are 
being run regardless of cost (and, even in 
the United States, education has not yet 
reached that glorious status), must rely 
heavily on " network " operations whereby 
the creative work on one station is made 
available to all as a movie film. 


very 


There seems to be little real objection to 
the fact that what the viewer sees is 
“canned.” But to the adventurous it does 
seem that television education may nor prove 
quite so revolutionary as they hoped; it mas 
largely be a convenient way of showing w 
are, in effect, special films. The schools with 
projectors, and the means of seeing educa 
tional films in comfort, may well be justified 
in holding off from television, as a teaching 
aid, for a considerable time. For long, tele- 


vision may well be the poorer schools’ 
"chool cinema." 
Another interesting point arising from 


American experience to date is the value 
that television undoubtedly has, not so much 
for educating children in the classroom, as 
for educating the public on the subject of 
education and what goes on. in fact, in 
the classroom of to-day. The portrayal on 
the screen of a teacher teaching, and his oF 
her class taking part in a lesson. does, in 
the words of one American parent, " more 
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than endless speeches to show the people 
what the schools are actually doing, and how 
effective current methods of teaching are. 


this use of television to give 
of the contem- 


In Ameri 
parents a “ key-hole view 
porary classroom preceded and had prece 
dence over the use of television as à class- 


room tool. 


To the teacher the prospect probably 
appals; to anyone with a wider concern with 
parent goodwill and understanding this pos- 
sible use of television seems to have much 


to recommend it. 


In America, it seems, the consensus of 
opinion appears to be that six school subjects 
best lend themselves. to television waid.” 
Science comes easily first, followed closely 
by "social studies " 
history, geography). 
with current events, 
art, in that order. 


(including government, 
Next comes music, 
English. literature and 


Presumably drawing upon what he has 
observed in the United States, Mr. Charles 
Siepmann in " Television and Education 
has something very worth while to say about 
visual education—the acceptance by schools 
of the fact that the cinema and television do 
exist, and a realisation that a responsibility 
falls upon schools, whether they approve of 
these media or not, to educate their pupils 
in " secing." As Mr, Siepmann says: There 
has been no conscious, widespread and con- 
certed effort either to harness the healthy and 
constructive elements of mass communication 
to tie activities of educators, or to cultivate 
students a. resistance to their more debili- 
tating influences. The world of educ tion has 
continued to go its own way, bespeaking one 


language of values, while mass communica 
tion has talked, ever louder and more effec- 


tively, in a language of, at times, very 
different qualitative significance. I may 
well be that this communication of dual 


values is tending to a form of social schizo- 
There is at least the possibility 


that such will develop.” 


phrenia 


That seems to be well said, and needs 
saying. We may nor, in this country, have 
proceeded far, as yet, with the use of tele- 


But television is already 
most 


vision in schools. 
an important and formative factor in 
of our pupils’ liv Qur concern to-day. 
probably nor yet with consideration of tech- 
nical equipment; that may come: but it is 
evident that we should be concerned with 
something even more important, equipping 
our pupils with some standards, with an 
"outlook," that will stand them in good 
stead in the future that so very plainly lies 
ahead. 


is 
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“‘ Phil adelphia 
Story 


How schools in one American State produce 
their own successful television service 


DAL em prografimes intended for 
in: the city of Phi are regularly broadcast 
t thousands ae ‘en phia and are viewed 
surroundin pe students in that city and the 
E Pena E . Thirteen series of school 
being ronda designed for all grades, are 
tie roadcast weekly over three co-operat- 

g stations, which donate the time and the 


DLEVISION 


studi "iliti 

MM facilities. These programs are 

thane ened by some 40,000 pupils on more 
0 receiving sets throughout the 


Phila i 
ade ates D 
of p area. All schools within range 
participate DNO ter stations are invited to 
ate and to co-operate i cti 
" : c e in productio 
evaluation, and utilisation. ] me 


Th Basic objectives 
famel, Rer. for which this venture Was 
perce ae parents and the public in 
schools of PI what goes on in the public 

(2) T Philadelphia. 
ore opportunity for teachers 
genily LIS heat informed and intelli 

(3) To provid ie r of television. 
sonnel he ae © opportunity for school per- 
television DOEA practical experience in 
of th medin is E S in the early stages 

(4) To fü NS development. 
Peli, eee rar pi pelegri nara 
to increase MENU, and, by trial and error, 
a. (Gol. of E and confidence in its use as 

Added! aieka WINE E 
this and sini har ieee obviously attaches to 
use of eleni na EUER in the classroom 
earlier refe } in view of the reservation, 
able television freq of 12 per cent of avail- 
by educarjoncl frequ ncies specifically for use 
tion is Bie Sunon Much informa- 
invaluable ne parnered which should prove 
Sion as to th De to the ultimate dec 
in the over- ET ace of classroom television 
Casting, Msn picture of educational tele- 
in Philadelphia regard these pioneer efforts 

ex $ aa € outsta ing ex * 
wwe Pena in this field. eei Fai a us 
di, their COE Manda ee the story 

Present time. rom its inception to 


May, 


Manage 


ment, 1953 


) o  —— 


In the summer of 1947, a 30-minute tele- 
cast was presented by the summer workshop 
participants. Philadelphia's Superintendent 
of Schools appointed a television committee 
of teachers, principals and administrators 10 
study the possibilities of television in educa- 
tion. As a result of its activities three tele- 
vision stations invited the schools to present 
weekly telecasts. As in many other instances 
of the early development of school television, 
the initial telecasts were not transmitted 
during school hours, OF indeed intended for 
reception in the classroom. A pre-requisite 


to classroom reception was the installation 
mber of receiving sets, as 


of an adequate nui 
the pre-requisite to such installation was 
conversion of school administrators, 


the 
achers, parents and the public to the view 


ision had something significant to 
broadcasts, therefore, were in 
lations and promotion. 


f 
that televi 
offer. Early 
the nature of public re 


Receivers 

levision receivers had been 
installed in secondary, and 700 in elementary 
schools. The types of receivers vary. The 
usual size is a 17 in. cabinet screen, though 
some schools which have installed. receivers 
their auditoriums use a 3 ft. by 4 ft. 
The great majority of sets 
subsequently installed were gifts. In many 
:hool communities classes without tele- 
vision receivers have been invited into nearby 
homes to view the telecasts. At one voca- 


rional-technical school the boys in the tele- 
course built " repeaters,” any number 


attached to a receiver. These 

ermit reception in as many classrooms as 
are equipped. This, it is suggested, may 
be the answer to institutional television. 


Two hundred te 


in 
projection device. 


vision 
of which can be 


ation with stations on 


Apart from consult 
this is handled in its 


production problems, 


(Continued on page 220) 
Reprinted from the UNESCO hooklet 
reviewed in the previous article. 
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C. L. Berry comments on 


a new colour scheme to give 


BRIGHTER SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


T was in 1949 that the Ministry of Educa 


tion began to issue its series of Building 
Bulletins, greatly to the interest and advan- 
tage of school architects and education 
officers. The bulletins were intended, as the 
frst number stated, to give guidance on 
educational building matters less formal than 
that given in statutory regulations, official 
circulars and administrative memoranda. — I: 
was the Ministry's hope that such a publica- 
tion would “meet a wider audience than 
official letters.” The bulletins would not, 
however, serve their purpose unless they 
evoked an interest in all those people whom 
architects regarded as their € The 
degree of this general and wider interest has 
inevitably varied according to the subject of 
each bulletin. The first bulleti 
cerned with new Primary Schools. The 
second and third—numbered 2 and 2A- 
were about Secondary Schools. No. 3, on the 
Supply of Building materials in 1951, could 
not even claim to be of general, much less 
of popular, interest. No. 7, New Colleges 
of Further Education, and No. 8, on some 
new Primary School plans, concerned Local 
Education Authorities only. There was 
much in No. 7, on Fire and the Design of 
Schools, which was of value to the gover- 


was con- 


nors and proprietors of independent schools 
of all kinds. Bulletin No. 8 described a 
Secondary Modern School in Berkshire. de- 
lopment 


signed on new lines by the De 
oup of the Ministry of Education. Now 
with No. 9, the latest of the Building 
Bulletins (H.M.S.O., -fs.), the Ministry has 
pe 


produced something of interest to every t 
of school, public and private as well as direct 
grant and ma intained. The subject is 
Colour in School Buildings. The main parts 
of this new and quite fascinating publication 
are its approaches to the Design of : 
Colour Scheme and the Design of a Colour 
Range. There are also detailed suggestions 
for the treatment of individual spaces 


colour and lighting, colour and building 
elements, reference systems and finishes. 
Behind this new bulletin is a considerable 
amount of recent research and experience a» 
well as the little-known results of psycho- 
logical enquiry. Principles which have now 
become known in hospitals and homes 
though far from winning general approval 
yet—are officially considered and applied 10 
the needs of the school. child and the 


environment in which he must live and wor 
and play. kh is stated as an unquestioned 
truth that colour is an intrinsic element in 


Strong 
patterns 
confined to 
scale of 


children with KES 
plain surface 
above [S 
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our environment, whether that environment 
be natural or artificiz If everyone respon- 
sible for the decoration of schools had a 
well-developed colour sense and knew what 


was appropriate in schools the new bulletin, 
as its authors say, would probably be un- 
necessary. Everyone would instinctively take 
into account all the requirements of each 


specific situation, formulate the purposes he 
evolve a colour 


achieve and 
scheme appropriate to those 
Unfortunately everyone thus 

does not possess that sense and things do not 
The use 


wished to 
purposes. 


responsible 


therefore happen as they should. 
of colour in school buildings has been con- 
conventional and unimaginative, 
call the 
under- 


servative, 
Often indeed one cannot seriously 
"colours" as children 
stand that word. For years, for generations 
and until quite recently, many local 
authorities were satisfied and content to Use 
one or two colours only for all their build- 
ings—offices, hospitals, clinics, — schools, 
markets and abattoirs. A sickly brown and 
a deadly dull buff or cream were common 
combinations. They could until recently be 
seen in railway waiting rooms, Their use 
in schools was quite unpardonable. lt was 
a step forward, but not far enough, when 
brighter colours were substituted for these 
drab colours, but the idea of one single and 
therefore monotonous and non-functional 
colour scheme for each whole school still 
prevailed. 

It is now recognised, or beginning to be 
recognised, that colour can be experienced 
in the same way as warmth or coolness, Or 
as sound or rhythm, if its potentialities are 
properly used. Colour, if properly under- 
stood and successfully applied, can do much 
more than merely provide a covering and a 


paints used 


A. Bright colours of varied hues for 


ch panel contras 


A. Neutral colours of high reflection factors 
] grade down brightness from sky. 

B. Strong colours on door panels of small area. 
€. Colour with high reflection adjacent to 
window. 


o the ceiling simplify w yall 


ames carried t i 
lour changes more easy. 


Door fr: 
and make co! 


shapes 


full-height walls, and show up 


vith 
awe C. White 


flect use of space. 


fittings. — B. Slightly less bright but still “trong colours Fe eae 
B flect light 
source 
(arrow) 
PRX) and bring 
^N VY out colour 
IR q of panels. 
H 
Hitt 
ii 
i 
p 3 
j E 
0 
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RC 
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A. Wall at end contrasts with wall 
at right-angles, but should not be 
dark at end of corridor. 


B. Wall contrasts with one at right- 
angles and with cloakroom fittings. 


€. Colours contrast with full-height 
parallel wall. 


finish to a wall or other space. Colour can 
make a direct and positive contribution both 
to the design of the building and to the 
fulfilment of the purpose that building has 
to serve. The newest buildings, like the 
Wedderburn Infants’ School just opened by 
the Countess of Harewood at Harrogate, 
show a wide range of colours and an 
imaginative use of strong colours. They 
make colour play its full part in forming the 
character of the child's physical environ- 
ment. It has been found by industrial 
psychologists that one's daily work is more 
enjoyable and more profitable when colour 
is a positive and not a negative element in 
The same is true of the work, 
Colour 


environment. 
activity and play in our schools. 
can also influence the children's happiness 
in school and their taste and feeling for both 
colour and form in other places and in later 
years. 


A. Avoid showing-up 
contrast on pin-up adja- 
cent to chalk-board 


cloakrooms corridor 


The Bulletin. describes well the differen! 
uses to which colour can be put and the 
behaviour and effect of different colours. 
It makes two important points—the need for 
a methodical use of colour, and the useful- 
ness of a colour range specially designed for 
schools. Such a colour range—the Arch- 
dome (Munsell) Range—is actually given 
in the bulletin. Forty-seven colours are 
thus shown, the hues being read horizon- 
tally and the vertically. In its 
methodical approach to the use of colour, 
consideration is given tọ the functions 
which colour should fulfil. Even in the 
building stage colour is to be considered. 
Its use is not merely a final stage in building 
construction, but colour is a medium deeply 
influencing most aspects of design, Three 
functions of colour are distinguished and 
described. Colour should express the 
appropriate character of the building, its 


values 


B. Not too much con- 
trast between pilasters 
and wall. 


€. Wall colour provides 
gentle graduation to chalk- 
board. 
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iet and their activities. It should 
eli ensure. comfortable and eficieni 
vision. It should. follow naturally from 
and express the constructional elements and 
surfaces in the building. Colour is one of 
me designer's most effective media for 
arousing an emotional response. lt can 
inecope play a critical pan in the 
M hakis = character, Surely no educa- 
d ped will deny the statement that 
andthe ae „should satisfy „the needs 
eod. a pactis of the children who 
pube Ls rome ani e ae 
ce ee ‘spunrancousls tw bright, 
MR d s ds they react, too, and un- 

ably, to what is drab, cheerless and 


monotonous. 

ane lige size of a school allows, 

different a ans the building are used for 

be — Ei ch of these various 

environ me % far iS up ann 
ament, and its own colour treatment 


according H . 
ling to the degree of stimulation, 


DIILELIIILULECELE 


$5 


m Ad Sedo appropriate to the particu- 
different o space, There will be thus many 
bid aee ts to. be achieved, It will be 
for doneer ay teacher that a classroom calls 
rd lage aueniion and comfortable 
only a ry Assembly Hall, occupied for 
ina spacipus pp hapin suggest relaxation 
dining: toom pn ignified environment. The 
happy fellow peus surely be a place of 
thar N wship—the Ministry even says 
may be x cr of gaiety and homeliness 
are not laces que een stairs, landings 
quickly sors ich, d sojourn. Children pass 
be used be P them and there colour tan 
lence sara y to yield e citing. effects. 
eously ie colours may come simulran- 
ground for ond Hence, too, à further 
scheme for a emning a uniform colour 
scheme d he whole school, since such a 
needs here us pete distinctive and special 
V. ES briefly summarised, 

ter wil ee, activity and charac- 
out and building need to be brought 

d exploited, not blunted and sub- 
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dued by the general colour treatment,” 
So the new principle is expressed by the 
Development Group. Colour 
can clearly express, exaggerate, make insig- 
nificant or even € mouflage the arrangement 
and surfaces, walls, windows and doors. 
The detailed suggestions for individual 
spaces, appropriate as they are to all types 
of schools, deserve to be widely read and 
studied. All may not agree with them, but 
some will be converted. The Assembly Hall, 
focus and common meeting place of 
the school, should by its colour capture the 
imagination when one enters it. Consider- 
able contrasts are appropriate and so, too, 
are brilliant colours. Bold colours should 
in small areas next to large areas 
not next to windows. 


Ministry's 


as the 


be used 
of neutral colour, 
Coloured patterns and even wallpapers are 


suggested for additional enrichment. White 
should be the common denominator for such 
subsidiary elements as door frames. Ceilings 


as a rule should be uncoloured. — In the 


B " 
am A. Dark colours in low 


entrance lobby co contrast with 


larger and lighter hall. 


B. Coloured ceiling in higher 


space. 


white on walls and between 
reduce brightness 


c. 
windows to 
contrast. 


walls should be treated 
with colours of ium reflection factor. 
Here à white ceiling is recommended. Each 
classroom may have its own colour scheme. 
Colours should be such as will reflect plenty 
of light and offer varying environments for 
the many different activities. Contrasts. 
„ale and subdued in character, will 
terest to the scheme. Refer- 
been made to the entrance 
The Bulletin states that 
hall a strikingly coloured 
a tone for the whole 
be added that school 
d other regular visitors may at 
ed and even shocked by such 
later grow 10 appreciate it. 
asserts that in the 


plain 


gymnasium 
x a med 


small in 
give life and in 
ence has already 
hall and corridors. 
in a main entrance 
wall can often set 
I might 


school. 
managers an 


first be surpris 
but 


The Ministry wisely 4 a 
dining room children will be talking, eating 
themselves. In some schools 


in all schools 
h small areas 
colours and large 


even to-day 
jt should be. 
of scrongly 

as of light 


contrasting 
ones are appropriate. 
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T was in the issue of last December that 

I wrote a paragraph on the new Army 
boarding school, Welbeck College, Worksop, 
Notts, which is to open in September next. 
The College will provide a two-year course 
which, while it includes general instruction, 
will place emphasis on mathematical and 
scientific subjects with the aim of producing 
candidates suitable for Regular Commissions 
in the Technical Corps, and of qualifying 
the boys for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. The opportunities 
offered in magnificent surroundings (a large 
part of the main block of Welbeck Abbey), 
should attract a large entry of the right type 
of boy. I was a little surprised that only 
203 boys applied for the first entry. Of 
these 48 have been selected. Among these 
I am glad to say is a boy from my own 
school, and one who otherwise would have 
had to leave school at the age of 16 and 
earn his own living. Apparently the 
response of schools in the North was dis- 
appointing and caused the authorities some 
concern. This, too, seems curious as I have 
always imagined that the North knew a good 
thing when they saw it, and surely this 
is a good thing. Perhaps the opening of 
the College was not sufficiently well adver- 
tised in the North. The Headmaster, Mr. 
D. A. Rickards, whose own school was 
Sedbergh, is a Yorkshireman and he will 
probably put this right before the next 
batch of entries for January are selected. 
Twenty-five vacancies are offered for this 
entry and applications must reach the War 
Office by June 1. 

The Times does great service to education 
and it is a great pity that its price pro- 
hibits, as it must do, a great many members 
of the teaching profession from taking it 
regularly. The Educational Supplement is, 
I suppose, much more widely read than the 
parent paper. The occasional supplements 
which The Times presents to its readers may 
va^ in general appeal, but there must have 
heen very wide appreciation of that given 
with the issue of Thursday, March 12 last. 
This "Careers in Industry’ Supplement 
which included articles by the chairman of 
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Unilevers (Industry's Recruitment: Needs). 
the Headmasters of. Rugby and. Portsmouth 
School, the Headmistress of 
Sherborne School for Girls, the Careers 
Master of Dulwich, the Director of the 
Public Schools Appointments Bureau, the 
Director-General F.B.I, and other leading 
industrialists and educationists, gave a most 
valuable survey of present needs and oppor- 
tunities. It should be acquired, if that is 
still possible, and read by all who are con- 
cerned with employment — the parents, 
teachers, pupils approaching school-leaving 
age, and not least by all that vast. body of 
non-professional critics who are quite sure 
that we are educating the nation’s children 
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too much or too little, with disastrous 
results to. themselves and the jobs they 
undertake in the world beyond school. 


ccused 


station "? 
hase. 


Incidentally, have you ever been 
of educating a boy "above his 
(Yes, the phrase is still in usc). 1 


Tr was one of my proudest moments. 


I MUST say that the carrying of the 
Simplified Spelling Bill, which obtained 
a second reading by a majority of 12 in 
a total vote of 118, rather shook my faith 
in the Mother of Parliaments. The former 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education, Mr. Chuter Ede, described. it as 
the worst private member's bill he had ever 
seen. ] do not doubt the sincerity of Mr. 
Follick, Mr. Pitman and Mr. Gordon- 
Walker and others who seek to restore 
flexibility and liberty to our spelling, and 
(more important) to tackle the problem of 
illiteracy, though I think this problem has 
been exaggerated in the Press and in the 
Parliamentary debates. No one can bec 
complacent about the number of children 
who leave school unable to read and write 
but Mr. Follick's measures to remedy this 
do not commend themselves so far as I am 
aware, to either the Ministry or the teaching 
profession. It is difficult for the teacher 
of English (and that is what we all are. 
Whatever our subject) to see how it is going 
to help him (or his pupil) to have to teach 
(Continued on page 210) 
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the management of 
EPILEPSY 


Smith concludes the 


Dr. R. 


article in [ast month's issue on caring for the 
g.: 


n to 


EVERAL years iib drearclasisme be 
Vires -— ahout "The Epilepsies x bec 
fiot TE. ee causes. When it was 
of posible to find a cause like a tumour 
it mele A nad chemical con- 
iken ihe % the blood or an injured brain, 
been aii about whom we have 
GE abb pus ais called idiopathic, and even 
tha ds is a fundamental cause and 
caise 1 e: actors. The fundamental 
ihat des e pu of the nerve cells 
think the pu i stimulated abnormally. I 
Powder ER. Mad of proof spirit and gun- 
W nüvi | L5 good one. Proof spirit is 
per cent d T" a cent alcohol and 43 
MANE. cates en and if this is thrown on to 
; gunpowder and a light applied the 
egos will still burn, but if there ds 
not ka WEA and more water then there will 
more d kei go where as if there is 
pan ERO and less water then the gun- 

ied will burn much more quic 
sapin, ee brain is not liable to 
is, and x. the epileptic’s unfortunately 
explosivence: d of treatment is to reduce this 
down his = S e one may say, to dampen 
exactly a de er. We do not know 
enfer oa E ARE ME OUI cells of the 
be a chenygal 2m Me to explode, but it must 
Workers will LA and future research 
nowadays it discover what this is, and 


ause 


cal reaction i a n to reverse a chemi- 
going. Te ig vd nows which way it is 
Of iliis masasi obviously outside the scope 
but it is " zine to give any details of drugs, 
benefits Ms to mention that great 
me Files e is Inm drugs, and again 
Parents Mal coos eee is useful. Many 
e hitler say m Need he have drugs?" 
Something s T is ds that he must have 
Same state as restore his nerve cells to the 
ne calls Wm SURE people, and whether 
Matter, but h drug or not really does not 
again it is probably best to be 
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EN 


epileptic child 


quite honest with people and say that they 
are having drugs. 

There are contributing factors which are: 

(a) Emotion.—There is no doubt at all 
that some people will always have an attack 
when they have to do some particular act. 
I remember very well once examining a boy 
who completely lost cons iousness but came 
round very quickly. He told me he always 
did this when he went to see a doctor, and 
he had had expert medical advice about i 
He came under my care se eral times, and 
seemed to have no repetitions when he was 
ill, but if he came for a routine matter 
a stethoscope was produced he had one 


and 


of his attacks. 
(b) The Periods.—In girls epilepsy often 


has a relationship to the periods, occurring 
often just before them, the importance of this 
that knowing this to be the case extra 


is 
dosage may be necessary. 

(c) Infections.—Oc ionally children are 
ormal except when they get an 


hen they will have one or even 


perfectly n 
infection, W! 
a series of attacks 

(d) Over Breatbing.—This is usually arti- 
ficial and may be a useful means of observ- 
an attack, The child who has several 


ing 

petit mal attacks can usually have one 

induced after he breaths as hard as he can 
for a minute, this is sometimes 


in and out 


well as another one where excess 


used as E 
water is given and a drug paturation as 
well. 2L jd 

—] have put this in 


(e) Family Histor. 


e it is important, but it 
nearly so important as the layman thinks. 
e is no doubt at all that if one takes 


There i d $ 
a number of epileptics one finds many more 


in their relations, but if one puts it the other 
way, that out of every ten near relations to 
an ‘epileptic only one is liable. to be an epi- 
leptic, then the significance is put in the 


right proportion. 


not 


here beca 
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So far in the discussion I have tried to 
show that although epilepsy is a most un- 
desirable condition yet one can be hopeful, 
certainly as regards the mental achievement 
and certainly as regards life. 

Treatment aims to remove causes, includ- 
ing contributing cases, and restoring by 
pharmacological means the brain cells to a 
normal state. It is important to avoid 
emotion and infections, and it may be said 
without any doubt that the healthier a person 
is the less liable he or she is to epilepsy. Ht 
is, of course, quite impossible to practise the 
old advice that parents should be careful 
in the choice of their parents. Emotional 
strains should be cut to a minimum, infec- 
tions nowadays are usually dealt with much 
more promptly and with anti-biotic drugs 
are usually quickly curtailed. The child 
who has had an attack during a fever may 
produce them later in life, and if one does 
get a history of attacks during febrile ill- 
nesses, or when a child does develop epilepsy 
in adolescence, then active measures should 
be taken straight away. 
used the word management 

treatment, because one 
remember that management means much 
more than drug treatment, certainly in 
schools. The school doctor will always do 
well to have the advice of a specialist, for 
the responsibility is very great, and very 
often a parent is willing to give information 
to a specialist which he is not willing to 
give to a school doctor, especially if the 
parent thinks that by giving that informa- 
tion he is jeopardizing the chances of his 
child staying at school. I remember a parent 
of a boy telling me quite firmly and without 
my asking that there was no such trouble 
on either side of her family, but later she 
told | the consulting physician that 
SOUS had had epileps Fortunately the 
boy did extremely well and followed a 
career in a profession from which epileptics 
are usually rigorously excluded. 


I have 


rather than must 


two 


The school medical officer has a double 
duty, first to his individual patient and 
secondly to the school, and I have been fortu- 
nare in having an understanding Headmaster 
and Housemasters who always took the line 
that any boy who developed epilepsy at 
school was kept on if possible, always pro- 
vided that he took first-class advice about 
trearment. There is, however, the boy who 
is an epileptic, and is known to be so before 
entry, Here again the school has heen very 
generous in that if a boy has been entered 
for any length of time, and he has been hav- 
ing efficient treatment which has kepr his 
attacks more or less under control then he 
is not refused, but it is quite obvious that 
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no school will say that they will take all 
the epileptics, and certainly no school wants 
more than one or two per five hundred, 
which is probably about the general pro- 
portion in the population. 

In the management it is most important 
to start on. the right foot with parents, 
they should certainly be given the choice of 
consultant, Without in any way detracting 
from the National Health Service, 
parents who are sending children to a school 
where they are paying should be able to 
afford to get the best advice about epilepsy- 
] probably would not have mentioned the 
question of fees if Dr. Lennox had not 
pointed out in his book that parents tend 


Most 


to be neglectful. He says that a parent 
who had spent seven hundred dollars on 
patent medicines said he could not afford 


to pay the doctor, and he quotes others who 
obviously could afford to run an automobile 
but not consult a specialist, Needless to 
say the school doctor would always be able 
to get advice under the National Health 
Scheme, but if a parent wants to have half 
an hour with a consultant and get all her 
queries cleared up then it is probably much 
better to see a doctor in his consulting rooms. 


First aid for epilepsy 

The first aid for epilepsy has not changed: 
“The sufferer should be placed on his side, 
movements should not be restrained, but 
coats should be placed under his head and 
beneath his shoulders to detract injuries of 
these parts from muscular contractions. A 
knotted handkerchief may be inserted 
between the teeth to prevent the patient 
from biting his tongue This is more of 
less the exact advice given by Clement Dukes 
in 1905. If the advice had been followed 
possibly more epileptics would still have 
good teeth, for undoubtedly much harm has 
been done by trying to force objects like 
cylindrical rulers between the teeth. 


Drug treatment plays an important part 
and there are four standard pharmacological 
remedies. Bromides were introduced in 
1857 and are now little used although before 
other drugs were used they were certainly 
useful. They have the great disadvantage of 
producing rashes and making patients unduly 
sleepy. The next drug which was intro 
duced was phenobarbital, in 1912. Its toxic 
effects. are much fewer, although they are 
still present, and it is very often an efficient 
drug in the treatment of grand mal. 1t 5 
With a 
to 


usually taken once or twice a day. 
specimen of over-proof spirit one had 
find out how much water was to be addec 
until it became proof spirit, so with the 
hyperexcitable brain one has to find out by 
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much of a drug is characteristic wave formation. Enough has 
been said to show that correct dosage is not 
possible without keen observation. 

The proof of any treatment is shown by 


trial and error. how 
necessary to reduce the brain to a non- 
explosive state. Here one might point out 
t that the time the drug is administered 
depends to some extent upon the time of a reduction in the number of attacks to an 
day when an attack occurs. If the patient absolute minimum and the maintenance of a 
has had, shall we s three attacks which standard efficiency whether this be in edu- 
have always occurred in the evening it is — cation or industry. I have already said thar 
probably much better to give the drug so jin my experience children who have 
that there is a high concentration in the developed attacks at school and children who 
evening, whereas if the attacks have occurred have come to school with previous attacks 
at various times then it is probably better which have been so small that the school 


to supply the drug so that there is an even has accepted them, have had, on the whole, 
difficulty in maintaining their place. 


“ distribution throughout the day. little A e 
i x i i e uni- 
Parents, once they know that one is sym- Dr. Lennox also mentions that in t Js 
versity of Michigan of 70 epileptic students 
the university one half 


pathetic to their child's illness, and that the 
sympathy extends to the schoolmaster and to who entered h f all 
the employer, will tell of attacks which graduated, a record equal pe Es A The 
e occur at night, etc.; without this information college students. Mo E s ue 
one is often misled and the patient and Student Health Service p aye en cuve p: à 
parents are probably deceiving themselves. in helping the seizured oe aaa 19» INES) 
Phenobarbitone sometimes produces a their psychological problems. . t 
certain amount of sleepiness, and if this is One question which is invariably asked is 
so one should use a third drug. Phenytoin whether the epileptic should be allowed to 
sodium is the official name for what in participate in routine exercise. See te 
England is usually called epanutin. This was is, yes for there is certainly less lia 4 to 
introduced in 1937, and is a good example attacks when a child is active, Wy ^ is 1 
of how some drugs are introduced. A large one does not know bur it is probably oun 
number of chemical substances were taken up with the chemico-physical changes which 
and all were tested to see which would induce epilepsy. certainly in all the cases 
reduce the excitable nervous tissue, and it that I have o erved none have been exclu- 
was found that this drug whose chemical ded from routine games, and none have 
name is sodium diphenylhydantoinate was had attacks during games. The electroen- 
the best. This is now called epanutin. It cephalogram of epilept usually shows 


is excreted rapidly, and therefore dosage must more abnormalities when the person is 
asleep even if a seizure does not occur. It 


be maintained daily or twice daily, or per- 

haps three times dail A day “must not is probably much better to allow people to 

pass without it being given if one wants carry on where there r^ other ae 

to get the effect. Over-dosage does cause present, rather than to let fien pae a out, 

symptoms such as unsteadiness of gain for example, I have = nae ri 
a swelling of the gums and over-growth of because at Rugby there was bee 

hair, and it may come on at any time. who could rescue a boy 
: : attack in the water, which, 
y unlikely. 


ming, 
somebody present 


A gi 2 ; - king . if he did have an i 
girl of 23, who has been taking the as f ivesi before, ls ve 


drug for ten years, during the last few months 


gradually got so that she could not walk The future of the epileptic 
p ina falling. She was knocked off the The future rather depends upon the results 
ah Ew m wow andi den us) of treatment. At the beginning of treat- 


recovere " eadine wee » E. 
de a her steadiness. The great beauty ment parents very often ask How long 
VR he d Rm ig that it does not produce has it to go on?” The answer varies, 
sleepiness whic i > occasiona r : 1 i 

Piness which phenobarbitone occasionally but most people will agree that if treatment 


ee bane Las us cgo. sp is doing no harm it is probably better for 
dose and to pierced with e i it to continue for eighteen months to two 
É s vears after there have been no attacks, and 
There are always new drugs coming in byen then it may be justifiable to carry it 
Which have to establish themselves. Tridione zs Parenis once they have got used to 
Was introduced in 1945 and is particularly reset sometimes object to it being 


When one reads any account of 
of occupation one does get a 
e must agree with Dr. 
hat occupations which 


eu for children with the petit mal type. duced 
B < educed. 
nis is, of course, a great advantage, because a 
aliens} E i the problem 
ugh the others have a good effect upon little depressed, but on 
: ae i ` 
gona mal they very often have the minimum Lennox when he says t 
effe. A He zi 
ect on petit mal. Here electroencephalo- oe 277 
(Continued on page 217) 


gram is of great value, for it shows the 
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planned with a purpose 


OODNW'/ORK is taught to every boy in 

Abbotsholme School, where there is an 
age range of nine to eighteen. A subject 
like this is often thought to be popular 
with boys and therefore easy to teach. No 
doubt in some cases it is. But not every 
boy is a born craftsman, nor does every 
boy like the subject. To some it is a com- 
plete bore, and to others it is too much like 
work, There are many other problems like 
these and they must be overcome. The most 
successful method is development of interest 
and encouragement to work for the final 
joy and satisfaction of the finished article. 
When this essential attitude is achieved, 
progress in teaching can be made. 

My scheme of work is built on learning 
the basic joints of the craft. 
it necessary to develop the correct use of 
tools, but also the practice of learning and 
making the main types of joints, and using 
them in the models that are made for prac- 
tice. Fach model must also be interesting 
and worth-while to make. Too often boys ask 
“whys Tf ic is just set as an exercise and 
has no purpose when finished it may seem 
like wasted effort to them. Yer to select 
objects suitable for hoys with an age range 
from nine to eighteen is no small problem. 
Starting $0 young gives them the oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with tools and 
materials before they enter the senior school, 


Not only is 
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by which time they are then able to start 
making bigger models, thus achieving the 
satisfaction of creating something useful 
from the early stage. With young boys there 
are many problems and disadvantages; they 
are often too small to reach the benches 
and have to stand on boxes from which 
they fall off if they are not careful! Quite 
often, too, they have insufficient strength (0 
use the full-sized tools, and n they are 
unable to use the tools accurately. A special 
scheme, and therefore 


particular care is 

essential in the beginning. 
The seniors, beginning at 

Start on a more constructive scheme. Model 


eleven years 
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George A. 

Ladell tells 

how woodwork practice 
at Abbotsholme 

School is planned 

to give boys something 
interesting and 

useful to make 


practice joints are made before other models 
are tackled. When several basic joints have 
been made satisfactorily the boys continue 
with useful models which include a certain 
joint. Several models are made from a 
process sheet". following instruction. step 
m p however, working drawings 

ade by each boy; they are able by this 
method to visualize the model before work 
is begun, The measurements are decided 


upon, as i Day 
pon, as is the type of wood to be used, and 
to the 


so the articles are more | famil 
boys when the actual job is started. Alter- 
native suggestions in design have often been 
created in this way, while the model is 
still on the drawing board. This method 
ars has proved very 


over the past six y 

succes 1 i 

5 sful. I find it develops interest and 
"réase ^ 

OCHÉRSGS the degree of accurac and 
roughness in the work. Each job is 
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then executed by each boy from the drawing 


board to the fr polish. 

A very important feature of Abbotsholme's 
workshop life is ea 's possession of 
his own tools. From the beginning each boy 
n small set of eight to ten tools. 
for the scheme of work 
fourth forms. In the 
of fourteen plus, they 
tool box. This is 


ch boy 


has his owr 


These are adequate 
to the 


arranged up 
fourth form, at the age 
begin making their own 
the height of satisfaction and achievement 
that every boy wishes to attain, When it 
is completed they then have a much larger 
of tools, including a good range of 
chisels, and both metal and wooden planes, 
All are of the finest quality. The tool 
for a school of boys of these 
and I have not heard 


set 


etc. 
box idea i 
rather. unusual, 


ages. 

of this method being used at any other 

school. lt could well be adopted, the only 
the expense. The cost 


disadvantage being 
is approximately £12) 


for this complete set 
to £14, which sounds a lot of money to 
a school boy. but with a sound 


spend on 
(Continued on page 205) 


These photographs show 
the high standard of 
craftsmanship at 
Abbotsholme—where 
the boys tackle anything 
from a tool-box (above) 
to a desk 
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planning a 


Club for model makers 


Eric Bruton contributes the second 


article in the series 


LTHOUGH it would be unwise to tell 
them so, boys (and girls, for that 
matter) can learn more about a subject in 
a week if it is taken up as a hobby than 
in a term if it is a ” subject When interest 
is the driving force, a duffer in class some- 
times turns out to be a sound worker in 
a hobby club. That alone might be an 
inadequate reason for starting a club. Much 
more important is the fact that it gives a 
boy a craft to be absorbed in, which may 
prove valuable to him in later life. 

I feel very strongly that any inclination 
to display or appreciate craftsmanship should 
be given the utmost encouragement, for the 
hidden wealth of the country is in the hands 
of its craftsmen and too few youngsters are 
taking the places of the old craftsmen. 
Almost every industry depends essentially on 
a few highly skilled men who produce its 
designs, patterns and tools. Some industries 
only exist in this country in preference to 
another because the craftsmen are here. If 
the craftsmen go, so does the industry. 

All this may seem a very broad basis on 
which to offer advice on the formation of 
particular hobby clubs, but, as well as 
teaching, I am concerned with a craft 
industry that is utterly dependent on a good 
intake of keen young apprentices. Suitable 
boys are getting harder and harder to find 
as they are attracted away by unskilled jobs 
in which the initial pay is better. Enthusiasm 
for a hobby can lead a boy into the kind 
of work which he will enjoy and at which 


he will excel. 


Choosing the right instructor 
Before even thinking of starting a club 
that teaches a craft, one must have a willing 
person in mind who is available and quali- 
fied, to take charge. Supervision alone is 
unacceptable. A knowledge and apprecia- 
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“how to start a club” 


tion of craftsmanship are of supreme im- 
portance and probably of greater value in 
inspiring club members than a display of 
personal skill. 


Tools and the location 


Many craft clubs have already been intro- 
duced into schools, and among those that 
are most popular yet offer excellent training 
in hand work are three that are basically 
similar—model aeroplane, car, and boat 
clubs. In each case, alternative types of 
work can be the object of the club, pro- 
ducing working models or producing scale 
models. Working models offer the strongest 
attraction, but need the greatest selection of 
tools and equipment. The location of the 
school also has some influence on whether 
they are a practicable proposition. It would 
be futile to build working models of boats, 
for example, if a pool is not available. The 
school playing field is admirable for flying 
model aircraft, and if the presently popular 
control line flying is made the object of con- 
Structors only little open space, say a circle 
of 200 feet diameter, is necessary. For 
model cars a suitable hard-surfaced track is 
required. I know of one school where a 
model racing car club has a track in a 
corner of the playground. (For the informa- 
tion of the uninitiated, the cars are tethered 
to a central post and run around a circular 
track at astonishing speeds; the same system 
is used for fast model boats. In control 
wire flying, the aircraft flies around the 
"pilot" who controls it by means of wires 
attached to the fuselage.) 

The only objection that can be raised to 
any of these activities is the noise, for the 
pugnacious sputter of their tiny C.I. engines 
can be of infuriating persistence to peace- 
loving neighbours. 

The tools and equipment required depend 
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ping i pes of models are to be attempted. 
ature waterline ships and other 
small models like ships in bottles, à table, 
penknife, razor blade, fine saw, pliers, flat 
chisel, fine cut flat file, watchmaker's 
tweezers and fine sandpaper are the only 
requirements, and the materials wood, 
cardboard, odds and ends like pins Wire, 
beads and glue—are even simpler. 


, Larger scale models of wood, 
include aircraft, boats and transport vehicles, 
demand little more—some additional wood- 
working tools and a small parallel jaw vice. 
Gliders and flying models  powerec by 
rubber motors as well as similarly powered 
racing cars are also constructed with a mini- 
mum of tools, especially if bought as kits, 
Kit mentality is not, however, © be 
encouraged as it tends to stille originality 
and experiment. i 


which 


Improving tools 
introduced, 


work is 
engines, 


As soon metal 
especially in connection with C.l 
there are greater demands on tools. Many, 
however, can be improvised—a lead block 
as a miniature anvil, clamps for bending 


sheet metal, domes for " raising " metal, and 
n watchmaker's 


soon, A small lathe or eve: 
turns (which are very simple and are 
continuing 


Craftwork 
planned with a 
purpose 


piowledge of. their use and of the subject 
Ed il this amount can quite easily be 
made ES the first few models that cà 

, nor to mention the " odd jobs" that 


can be ^ 
be done about the house, which so often 


can be 


ione an expensive item of the family 

get. 

"es py, box design features dovetail 

each bo ! 3 a standard pattern made by 

each bo ut the interior is fitted up to 

Sufficient s own ideas; there is usually 
room for extras later on, which 


depe 

ii poste. he boy's own enthusiasm and 

oliday AE " n many cases they undertake 

earning © of for friends and relations, thus 
a little pocket money. Many boys, 
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operated by a bow according to centuries 
old practice) are a valuable addition to any 
set of tools. A lathe is not absolutely essen- 
tial as an astounding variety of accessories 
and turned or cast parts for model ships, 
cars and aircraft are avi ilable. Soldering 
iron, files, chisels, taps, dies, stock and drills 
a fiter's vice will certainly be needed. 


and 
Hoarding can help here 


Most useful of all for constructional work 
is a scrap box to hold odds and ends like 
tin tops, clips used around some jars, pen 
holders, umbrella ribs, cotton reels and the 
numerous other odds and ends that are 
invaluable to the model maker. Much of the 
equipment used is inexpensive and soon 
introduced by experience or by an experi- 
enced instructor. The tweezer type of 
clothes peg, for instance, is invaluable for 
clamping together paris while glue is set- 
ting. Sticky cellulose tape does the same 
job excellently. 


These and oth 
the tip of the litt 


er techniques, such as using 
le finger for spreading gum 
(as the little finger is not much used and 
will not therefore come into contact with 
the work and so soil it), and using shellac 
under paintwork as well as for finishing, all 
go with skill and knowledge to make the 
voung craftsman the key man of the future. 


ade at school in 


their models m 
winning prize money, which 


too, enter 
local shows, 
can also 

Frequently boy: 
at home—sheds 
verted themselves. 
structed benches, 


used for tools or timber. 
s have their own workshops 
have made or con- 
They have also con- 
either at home or at 
school, and are now able to tac <le almost 
any job. An interest like this keeps them 
happily and healthily employed during their 


long holiday periods. 


they 
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now available 


to commercial users 


in 4-gallon cans 


Shell Chemicals Limited have made 
TEFPOL available to all commercial un- 
dertakings and public authorities —to 
mect the universal and growing demand 
for a reliable detergent of standard 
concentration and cleaning power. 
TEEPOL is Shell's master grease-killer. It 
cleans with unrivalled economy and 
speed, dissolves greasy films, suspends 
the dirt, leaves every surface spotless 
and smearfree. 

Clean right through with TEEPOL — the 


standard of 


cleaner which establishes a 
all 


effectiveness by which you v sll judge 


cleaners! 
TEEPOL (liquid) is supp'ed in 4-gallon 
cans fitted with a spec? «| economy pour 
o in 4 -gallon drums and 
I-gallon cans. Di aibution is country- 
wide, thus ensu'.ng rapid service. 

Write for frec illustrated booklet giving 
practical a¢ sce on the uses of TEEPOL. 
and pri ¢ list, to any Divisional Sales 


Offic. of Shell Chemicals Limited. 


ing device; als 


Shell Chemicals Limited 


Divisional Sales Offices: Walter douse, Bedford Street, 

Deansgate 6451 
28 St. Enoch Square, Glasgow. C.! 
is a Registered Trade Mark 


42 Deansgate. Manchester 3 fel 


Birmingham 2. Tel : Midi- d 6954. 
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London, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bor 4455 
5. 39 Corporation Street, 


Clarence Chamber: 
Tel : Glasgow Central 9561 


"TEEPOL "" 


When the school 


runs an estate... 


can the gardens be planned to 


make a profit ? 


THE problems of institutional gardening 

are uppermost in my mind just now. 
Since the war I have developed our market 
gardens from five acres of poor land and 
one small greenhouse up to eight acres, seven 
glasshouses and perhaps half an acre of 
portable glass in the shape of Dutch lights 
and grower's barn cloches. From supplying 
only a small part of the school's vegetables 
and salads we are now self-supporting in all 
the crops we grow except potatoes and have 
an ample supply of soft fruits 
bargain. 

Step by step we have reached this point 
but still the gardens fail to make a profit. 
It is this fact I want to discuss in my 
article this month, not from the point of 
view of a keen gardener but from the 
Bursar's angle in these tough financial days. 
Can we afford to run a department at a loss, 
even a comparatively small one? Here, I 
must say that we also have our own mixed 
farm which makes a useful profit, more than 
offsetting the garden's losses. In most 
schools, though, there will be no farm and 
the market gardens must stand alone. It is 
to these schools I address my remarks for 
I feel a garden can be made to pay and it is 
worth while struggling to achieve this, I 
am aware there are few bursars who would 
support me and so I will give the reasons 
for my conclusion by telling about our own 
development so far and my plans for the 
future. To be so nearly self-supporting is 
one prize almost in our grasp; to do this 
and to make ends meet is the other prize | 
am sure we can win. Well, here we go. 

In " The Gardeners’ Chronicle" recently 
R. E. Thoday, of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, writes about their gardens and their 
problems, saying " growing vegetables to 
meet the requirements of a constant number 
of people may or may not be so difficult as 
growing crops to mature over a period of 
fixed dates—a crop maturing or coming into 
season during the vacation is food lost in an 


into the 
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institution such as this. AlI the crops 
Brown are planned carefully, and Fasten 
they do, generally, mature to date: terms an 
Dor, however, fit in with the routine anc 
Orthodox gardening operations. The -— 
tion of crops generally practised is o E 
abused, as also is the winter treatment 9 
the soil; it is, in fact, necessary to have prae 
tically the whole garden full of produce in 
October." 

These opening remarks show, as we 
found, that the school market garden 
thing apart. The success or failure of com- 
mercial market gardening in the area ae 
Buide. If anything the school garden. has 
the advantage. The disadvantage of mopa 
having to stand and occupy ground ir E 
Period whilst they are consumed by ¢ 


soon 
is a 


P ¿ and the 

School rather than sold off in bulk = oe 
" i "ugs 

ground freed for another crop is outw du 


by the certainty of sale and what is equ in 
lent to a guaranteed price. There P nt 
Question here of a glut, no market y t 
Ploughing into the ground. The numbe p 
be catered for is known and although 2 asd 
May reduce prices locally there should ne a 
de the dead loss others face sometimes. sa 
Was soon obvious to us that to get S 
Maturing at the right periods, in Cer cien 
Blass was important. This means long ie 
Capital expenditure in cases, ane wn 
You're nor convinced that having your pe 
Rarden is an asset then you wont RS the 
further than this and decide (0 PU! 
Money towards a new armoury. 


most 


take over 


the neigh- 
may be 


In our case we were able E 
Permanent glass which was in ! 
bourhood of the school, and this ith big 
Possible anywhere in the country WI? y 
€states and houses being broken houses 
Walled garden and the usual glas al 
Boing with it can be rented very reas 
Írom someone unable to keep them “© 
Selves. There are ways and means 
Consider it worth while. 

Having got our glass we plan 


lege 
School and Colleg 


for the school menu—someone has said “a 
gardener is in the hands of the cook "—and 
so the main crops under glass became 
tomatoes and lettuce, frame carrots and beer- 
root. We raise seeds, of course, and fit in 
such things as weekly mustard and cress. 
W'e found that if a house of lettuce. did 
come in during the Easter holidays the trade 
was a ready buyer, and all surplus tomatoes 
not used by summer schools in August were 
canned by the kitchen for winter use, and 
naturally the green ones became chutney. 
Getting. to the pitch of meeting school 
needs in green vegetables and salads we 
found we had time and ground to spare to 
grow for outside sales. Christmas chrysan- 
themums fitted. in with tomatoes and the 
fa €t that we didn't require all our glass for 
winter lettuce, A range of flowers was 
planned for summer use throughout the 
school buildings, and pot plants and spring 
bulbs for use during the winter. Once ii 
was known we were growing such things a 
local demand brought a useful cash trade, 


Summer conferences being regular August 
events we began to grow special lines for 
them, It pays hands down to feed your 
guests well, keeping them happy and willing 
to pay a bit more than they would for the 
next place. Our frames produced melons 
and cucumbers when they might otherwise 
be lying idle. Sweet corn was a profitable 
crop, too. Gooseberries, blackcurrants and 
raspberries were planted and now give us 
useful quantities for sweets and jam making. 
I'm not really in favour of bottling these, 
Preferring to eat them fresh, in season, rely- 
ing upon the trusty apple for winter use, 
coming into season one variety after 
another during those dreary months. 

You may say producing winter salads is 
all very fine, but in the ordinary way you 
ae pay 9d. to a Is. each for lettuce 
be E " out as far too expensiv lt may 
Ree ai ru to the gardens but at the 
Boe js 9 pushing up food costs. The 
Rua BOGS far the other. exotic things you 
ihe beri ar is sound as far as it goes but 
Ead ha d actor must enter in here on the 
luxuiy on and a questioning of the term 

n the other. 

Nd is no proof but slowly growing 
SupfiGrei that the school which is self- 
enjoys s in green vegetables and salads 
dent A RE health. A salad a day the 
can be j* E preventive medicine and if it 
thaw ir i nee more children will eat it up 
leise ba d raw cabbage. A freshly-cut 
kind, iH po Dui a freshly-cut. green of any 
old fon e food value than one 24 hours 
Eu € wholesaler. Epidemics have 

school since we 


from this 


anagement, May. | 
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gardens. I am claiming 
nothing, just stating an interesting fact. 
A school I know of takes all this a 
step further and makes sure all produce is 
organically grown, and knowing that has had 
the faith, or temerity, to run their own fees 


developed our 


remission scheme! 

It may well be considered worth a small 
loss to run a school garden for this health 
factor. Expensive in many ways having the 


sanatorium full. 
When is a luxury not a luxury? We 


turned an old barn into a forcing room for 
early rhubarb and mushrooms. A little 
forced rhubarb can go a long way in Feb- 
ruary in a flan. During the mushroom 
period, May to July, we cut out fish and 
used mushrooms. Fish is jolly expensive 
as you know and is rarely eaten up by all 
the children, whereas we found practically 
no one saying no to mushrooms. The sauce 
was full of nourishment and made the rooms 
go a long w The gardens did well and 
the difference in cost was negligible. Care- 
fully handled a so-called luxury need cost 
the school no more than a customary item 
in the weekly menu whose high price we 


now take for granted. 
AIL the foregoing we have done and still 


the gardens do not pay. Slowly I have 
arrived at the obvious conclusion which Mr. 
Thoday states as follows: "Piggeries must 
be considered the basis for succes in insti- 
tutional gardening, for humus is of the 
importance. Not only do the 
the manure, but any surplus 
converted into 


greatest 
animals supply 
produce and waste is also 


plant. food." 
out a lot for farmyard dung 


I have paid 
over the years. The sums represent our 
losses. Keep pigs and/or poultry in con- 
junction with the gardens and you have a 
profit-making line on its own—the by- 
products are presented free, the stuff you've 
good money for. 

Add to this venture the lashings of leaves 
and lawn mowings we all possess and com- 
th other waste matter and the 


paid out 


post them wi 
animal manure and you should be self- 
supporting from start to finish. 
BURSAR'S 
CHARIVARI 
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All Things Considered 
(Continued from page 198) 

the wrong spelling first and the right spel- 
ling later on. Speaking for myself I must 
confess my immediate and everlasting anti- 
pathy to the word " telefoen,^ and my 
distress at having Dr. Johnson, 
accused of being the cause of all the trouble. 
Nor, having had some experience of both, 
can I really believe in the link which many 
are trying to establish, between illiteracy 
and adolescent delinquency. 

Have I no constructive proposal to make, 
no plan to help backward readers? 


Sey, I evah dna siht si ti. 
A the other end of the scale we 

the problem of the brilliant child and 
Dr. Eric James, High Master of Manchester 
Grammar School, has decided and provoca- 
tive views about this, which he outlined. to 
the Easter Conference of the National 
Union of Teachers. h is interesting and 
reassuring that in this age of the Common 
Man it is possible to advocate an aristocracy 
of brains on which the whole future of the 
country depends, and to argue that at all 
costs the brilliant few must be segregated 
nurtured and developed, without "arousing 
all sorts of political passions. It may be 
that Dr. James appears to overlook what 
many consider the sturdier virtues of those 
who are not quite in the top intellectual 
flight, but when he pointed out that brilliant 
children are by no means generally neurotic, 
but on the contrary are more likely to be 
emotionally stable than the normal and sub- 
normal, he made a point worth making. It 
is a national characteristic to distrust 
brilliance and in the minds of many it is 
identified with all kinds of instability. Dr. 
James may in this respect have been preach- 
ing to the converted, though one doubts if 
he thinks so. At all events he told the 
assembled gathering of colleagues that 
teachers need to be people of considerable 


my hero, 


have 


intellectual ability and that two-thirds of the 
the country could never under- 
brilliant 


teachers in 
stand the work done 
children in the sixth form. 


by these 


T AVEN'T the Governors provided. you 
a friend asked 
I replied. "I 


with a television set 
me the other day. Noe.” 
suppose you have asked them for one?” 1 
said that I had not, though I was anxious 
thar one should be hired if possible for the 
Coronation. 1 must say that I should like 
any boys who are left at school over the 
Coronation holiday period to see it on tele- 
vision. To have a television set per- 
manently installed is another matter and | 
should have grave doubts about the wisdom 
of that. T have grave doubts about instal- 
ling one in my own home and my doubts 
, I read somewhere 
nston has a cinema-sized 
installed so that the whole 
How admirable again for 
ional oceasions, 
] owas 


are not. only 
recently that 
TV screen 

school can watch. 
the Coronation or other na 
but what a time-waster it could be. 
nor surprised to read that though TV. was 
naturally not allowed to interfere with work 
or prep. (which it obviously does in the 
home) it did seriously interfere in the later 
part of the evening with hobbies, school 
societies, and other spare-time activities. 
TV is still a comparative. novelty and no 
doubt we shall all learn in time, as same 
of us have with the wireless, t0 use it sen- 
sibly and with discretion, No doubt it 
will become a valuable asser to education 
as sound broadcasting has done, but expert- 
to this end are still in their infancy, 
t, Mean- 


ments 
and I for one shall be content to w 
time, I must confess that I am rather glad 
to be free of the responsibility of deciding 
who should use a television set and when, 
and what was suitable for viewing and what 
was not. This is not because ] am reaction 
ary and pusillanimous but because I doubt if 
it would be worth it. 


This new curta 


Thomas French Sons, Ltd., 
Manchester. The runway forms E 
U-shaped canopy over the area enclose 


and can be hung from supports on wall 

or ceiling. The simple design 15 easy 

to clean and has obvious uses m the 

dormitory (for clothes. etc.), where 
space is à problem. 


School. and College 
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Vitamins — 


by slot machine 


by Doreen Davies 


A! the Ideal. Home Exhibition in Olympia 
again this year there were scores of 
stands exhibiting tọ their best advantage 
new foods, new gadgets and new ideas de- 
signed to meet our ever-increasing demands 
for higher standards of food and all the 
home comforts of life. An exhibit of 
noticcable enterprise was the mechanical 
service of bottled fruit juices. The product 
itself is highly commendable—not only is it 
really palatable and full of fresh fruit 
vours, it is actually pure fruit juice and 
well qualifies for a place in the menu. The 
nutritional value is higher than that of 
ordinary fruit juice because concentrated 
vitamin C has been added. In terms of 
health, this means that a bottle a day is much 
more capable of keeping the " doctor away ` 
than the proverbial apple. A glas of this 
fruit juice would supply the minimum ly 
requirement of vitamin C and at the same 
time provide a school child with a very 
pleasing, refreshing drink, This fruit juice 
is sold in small bottles which are herme- 
tically sealed and contain sufficient for one 
person. 

At Olympia the visitors were able to help 
themselves to samples. In return for a 
shilling in the slot, a large, attractive. store 
cupboard dispensed a bottle of fruit juice 
arees wath a drinking straw. A simple 
uM or removing the stoppers was 
ES thee to the machine. People queued 10 
AO s nive ty and I imagined the success 
Haden ped ae tuck shop could be in a 
act seto —not a poor one, for the 
learned han in e region of £300 but 1 
she fe a "i is hoped that facilities will 

The hee for hiring the cabinets. 
Tg ig ney Rigen will be out of 
teris weneealis 2 nome Kine bur the fruit 
chased wholesale di e and cep be pur: 

esale as well as retail. 


Olive oil for cooking 


n sg the chief advantages. of using oil 
a T is that when frying a higher 
Viharises e i reached before the oil 
E E dons ood cooked in it has, there- 
etter, ork appearance: Jis flavour is 
Gualta te oyog the oil is of good 
extensively ns cen npractical to use oil 
limited has US supply as well as being 
inferior, b itherto been expensive Or 

+ bur at Olympia prominence was 
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a brand of pure Italian olive oil 
now available here at a rea sonable price. lt 
is sold in sealed tins in sizes varying from 
quarter-pint to one gallon. The larger sizes, 
as may be expected, are much cheaper com- 
paratively. This oil is recommended. for 
frying sweet and savoury foods whether deep 
or shallow fat used, and being mild in 
flavour it is ideal for salad dressings. 


Cheese 

;ed by the efforts of a 
at the Ideal Home 
consumer more facts 


given to 


] was impre 
number of exhibitors 
Exhibition to tell the 
about their product 


The Dutch cheese stand offered samples 
of their famous Etam and Gourd cheeses to 
visitors tO assist them in discriminaung 


between the varieties. Those who have been 
disappointed in their attempts to make 
cooked dishes with Dutch cheese may be 
glad to. know that the ones with low fat 
contents are the. best varieties to choose for 
erating. The price is a good guide to their 
creaminess—the expensive Volreet types 
(full cream) are fancy cheeses not 
economical for cooking 


Meat and fish pastes 


Judging by the taste samples of a well- 
known brand, it seems the claim that. potted 
pastes really do contain à high proportion 
of high-quality meat, ham or fish is no longer 
an exaggeration. ] was pleased about this 
because pastes are popular with school- 
children and it is important (o feed them, 
not simply to allay their hunger with bread 
and a meagre scraping of flavouring. Packed 

jars, these would be a 


in small family-size 
useful addition to tea tables. The smallness 
jar used entirely for packing 


of the 2 oz. J 

is no disadvantage, since pastes are amongst 

those foods which once opened must be 
the small jars permit 


quickly consumed, and 
serving econom lly a choice of flavours. 


Concentrated soups and flavours 
in powders, cubes and con- 
centrated liquids made their debut at 


Olympia. The products in this line which 
] consider deserve mention here are those 
prepared by the famous manufacturers of 
canned and dried milk products. They are 
marketing dehydrated soups. 


(€ ontinued on page 215) 


New soups 


several new 


i 


Camp Cookery 


Elizabeth Midgley offers some 


do’s and don’ts for cooking under canvas 


T was through the determination of a 

group of young Cubs anxious to learn 
to cook that my interest v first aroused 
in camping, or rather camp cookery. Cook, 
to her secret pride and joy, was persuaded 
to pass judgment on various culinary efforts 
and became firm and staunch adviser-in- 
chief for many years. And there need be 
no apology made for asserting that learning 
and observing the elementary rules of 
cookery can make all the difference to the 
success and health of camp life. Whether 
it be a junior weck-end camp or a camp 
meeting for specific work — tree-felling, 
clearing sites, helping farmers, etc. — some 
preliminary training in domestic work is 
necessary. The first time I visited a camp 
(not only merely as a visitor but as observer) 
I was amazed to see a youth, wearing dark 
goggles, Wellingtons or fishing boots, and 
swaying gently to and fro as he stirred a 
cauldron of stew to prevent it burning! One 
gathered stew was a difficult meal to pre- 
pare. This meat had been delivered in bulk, 
was not too tender, and there was only one 
really sharp knife. The flour thickening had 
been added, alas, when the meat first sim- 
mered, and cutting up onions had been a 
tearful process. But like a modern Casa- 
bianca the cook swayed and stayed, scorched 
but undefeated! 

One night the camp was flooded; the 
bread was wet; the fire sulked; and break- 
fast might have been dismal if a small fire 
had not been prepared and over it, on an 
iron oven plate, dozens of scones cooked 
in the minimum of time. Eaten with honey 
or treacle, scones or batter pancakes can 
always be made for an emergency, if the 
simple ingredients can be prepared in 
advance; only milk and water separate 
hungry campers from achieving a quickly 
cooked item of food. 


stews and milky 
Braised 


Too much " wet " food 
puddings—can grow monotonous, 
meat or fish is quite easy to cook, and if 
the “tenderness of the meat or thickness 


of meat or fish suggests the need for 
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ble cooking—simmer the steaks in 


considera l - 
sballow liquid (if shallow containers are n 
available) and cover whilst cooking 
lids or plates. When tender, braise the 


food in fat, spooning the boiling fat over 
the surface if it is not easy to turn phe 
steaks. Fish slicers— perforated. for choice 
an be used for every purpose, and this 
Grease-proof paper is excellent for 


is onc. ie 
wrapping up or making packets for tokik 
such things as kippers, and prevents strong y 
favoured foods from percolating their par 
odours to other dishes. A few 


of scouring stone help to remove 
quickly 


ticular 
Squares 
splashes from the tops of stoves, etcs 
and effectively, Wash the scouring stone 
after use, especially if strong odours have 
been destroyed and perhaps transferred. 

The store room might have its portion 
permanganate of potash in addition to that 
ed by the first-aid box. The muslin 
which the meat, etc, is guardei 
a weak solution 


o! 


requ 
bag in 
might be rinsed through a 
of the fluid, and if meat has to be kept any 
length of time it might be wiped wi 3 
swab rinsed in very weak solution, I d 
meat safe can be improvised and sind 
actually in a running stream, it will pass 
a good pantry; but food must be coveret 
and watch kept for flies. 
Slab cake (home made) 
for supper if this is the snack me 
or milk and cake with a sandwich 
and cheese for substance. And 
Course, can be arranged for with the f 
and local authorities at school rates. 
may, of course, be additional cheese aví 
able too if the work is concerned W 


c : -heeses 
agriculture. The Danish and Dutch pe as 
nd à 


a good stand-by 
al—cocoa 
or bread 
milk, of 
armer 
There 
1- 
ith 


are well worth adding to the menu, anc 
worth-while items of food are not expensive 
Parkin — fruit slab cake — plain slab cake 
(which can be made into a filled sandwich 
with j or honey) are all 


jam, lemon cheese, : es 
useful and satisfying. Cake mixture a 
course and servec 


be baked for a sweet 
with jam sauce, milk sauce, tinned cream, 
evaporated milk, melted golden syrup. fresh 
or canned fruit juice, etc. 
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Plain steamed puddings can be varied 
similarly and there are (in some districts 
at least). dried. fruits available. The ready- 
prepared plum puddings and other mixtures 
are useful for emergency feeding, and a few 
stores can be helpful. 
often stodgy because 
with too much 
preventing the pudding from 
Particularly is this the case when 
a fitted lid is provided, Sandwich (roll) 
cases should be sparingly filled. This type 
of container needs much room for expan- 
sion. Irish canned stew and some of the 
canned meats can be incorporated in many 
dishes, emergency or otherwise. A pre- 
liminary visit (if possible) can help greatly 
by giving an opportunity to contact village 
stores or friendly farmers near the camp 
site, and local advice on conditions for a 


packed with the 
Steamed puddings are 
the containers are filled 
mixture, 


swelling. 


V. H. Mottram searches out some 


foreign foods that put, 


Seaweed 


satisfactory "layout" may be of real value 
in promoting good relationship between 
locals and visitors. 


When members of the camp are " loaned " 
to farmers it is important to make certain 
that food will be available for every midday 
meal, or alternatively that the camper is 
expected to provide his own luncheon 
packet. Conditions vary so much. It is 
unwise to take anything for granted, and 
arduous physical labour demands the ener- 
ing food to sustain effort. Now that 
are de-rationed it may be possible 
once again the sweetened 
block chocolate. It was 
produced pre-war quite cheaply by the 
most reputable cocoa firms in 1 Ib. to 7 Ib. 
blocks, and a chunk carried in the luncheon 
packet is of help in assuaging hunger. 


g 
sweets 
to purchase 
confectionery " 


among other things, 


on the school menu 


ods when you 

to eat à 
or do you imitate 
at all difficult— 


wie ris your attitude to fo 


go abroad? Do you 
l'Anglaise wherever you gos 
]t is not 


try 


the native folk? 


at any rate this side of the Iron Curtain— 
to find dishes within the gamut of English 
field it is 


tastes; but when you go further à 
always wisest to do as the natives do, so long 
as you are careful to make that square with 
normal principles of nutritional science. 

In this article 1 am going to move along 
lines of a conference held by the Nutrition 
Society and from the more " normal " foods 
to the ones which most of us would hold in 
abhorrence, (But let me say as à preliminary 
if people rub along on a particularly odd and 
unusual diet it means that that diet cannot 
be articularly bad.) 
rst of all the seaweeds. On the coasts 
of Wales you may meet laver bread, a food 
made presumably from the red seaweeds. I 
met it in 1940 in the market at Cardiff. 1t 
is sold there already minced and cooked and 
One uses it as a vegetable. It is brown in 
colour, dull in taste and to me more of a 
Padding than an interesting food—somewhat 
Teminiscent of spinach, but, at first acquain- 
tance, not so unpleasant as spinach. Schools 
by the seaside might find out how it is made 
and try it out on their pupils, but I don't 
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imagine that it will at once achieve 
popularity. Dulse is a similar food eaten in 
Scotland. 1 do hope that go-ahead schools 

foods out, for I think it is 


will try. these 
f education to lear 


foods as an adventure. 
In Japan enormous amounts of seaweeds 


consumed, for no less than a quarter of 
id to be derived from this 
d is incorporated in 
ribbons like Italian 
ce or in soup. This 
unts for the low incidence of 
e in Japan, for seaweeds, as is 
have significant amounts of 
r composition. 

However, seaweeds are not digestible. The 
cow can utilise them satisfactorily, but then 
the cow, i her rumen, carries about with her 
a whole gallimaufrs of microbes calculated 

disru and digest almost anything and 
n m Fie proceeds to their hostess. The 
hia chief sugars are not assimilable by 
and so seaweeds must act in 
purveyor of iodine and 


n to look upon new 
part o p 


are : 
the diet is $ 
Brown seawee 


d made into 
d eaten with ri 


source. 
flour an 
pastes an 
probably acco 
thyroid troubl 
well known, | 
iodine in thei 


seaweeds" 
the human gut 
diet mainly as ? 


ossibly a little protein. 
Carragheen moss (à red seaweed) ought, 


» to be mentioned. It is used for making 
jelles which have even less nutritional value 
s i i "T 
sha those made with gelatine. They can be 
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made a convenient vehicle for milk and 
Someone has made a claim that 
brown seaweeds are a splendid source of 


vitamin Bi. May this prove true! 


sugar. 


We all of us adore mushrooms, but it 
must be confessed that to judge from analyses 
of them, their food value is practically. nil. 
For years Dr. J. Ramsbottom (see his 
" Penguin " on the topic) has been trying to 
convince us that other fungi than the mush- 
room are worth eating. 
all frightened. of mistaking the violently 
poisonous Death C P toadstool, Ar anita, 
for the edible fungi. Seeing that it has 
white gills and a white mantle, it ought to 
be recognisable and distinguishable from 
fungi which are benign. I don't suppose thar 
Dr. Ramsbottom will collect many disciples. 
(Moreover, the few fungi I've tried to eat 
were, I thought, unpleasant.) 


Of course we are 


Sprouting cereals 


Another type of comestible, eaten in many 
Oriental countries, is the sprouted cereal and 
legume. We use sprouted barley for making 
beer and whisky, but throw the spent grains 
to the pigs. I don't suggest that we should 
cat them, but there is a case to be made out 
for germinating peas and beans, and eating 
them when sprouted. | tried, during the 
war, to persuade a firm of canners to experi- 
ment with this, but times weren't propitious. 
The reason for sprouting them before eating 
is that while dried Peas and beans haven't 
a particle of vitamin C in them, when 
they've sprouted they are a very good source 
of that necessity, Why shouldn't the biology 
class find out the best w 
and beans and hand over the results to the 
cook? When the sprout is about as long 
as the seed is supposed to be the best time. 
My trouble has been, in doing the sprouting 
in the ordinary home, that I seemed to grow 
moulds at the same rate as sprouts—bur 
perhaps that was my incompetence. Such 
sprouted legumes must be cooked very 
lightly, otherwise the vitamin C will be lost, 
Soya bean, when sprouted, is 
“rasty products.” 


Pr sprouting peas 


d to give 


Meals for growing hoys 


Dr. H. M. Sinclair, of the Human 
Nutrition. Laboratory of the University of 
Oxford, has visited Northern Canada and 
Greenland to investigate the nutrition of 
Fsquimaux (or do you spell it Eskimo, which 
is the way I prefer?) As Stefánsson pointed 
out —unavailingly—the Esquimau does not 
eat pounds and pounds of fat, he wants that 
for heating his igloos, but he does eat pounds 
and pounds of seal meat, either raw and 
frozen, or lightly boiled. Dr. Sinclair says 
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that seven or eight pounds of seal flesh is 
not considered to be an excessive meal for a 
growing boy. (Better keep that statement 
away from the eyes of the British School- 
boy.) 

The Esquimau doesn't get hold of 
“foreign foodstuffs, except, perhaps, a 
litle flour, sugar and coffee (the last he 
adores), and these, as Dr. Sinclair puts it, 
“do not prevent him from remaining in the 
tude state of health which is necessary for 
survival in the Arctic.” (How much flour 
and sugar do you eat?) And he goes on: 
"The Indians inhabiting the forests which 
fringe the coast of Northern Canada, how- 
ever, have come to depend very largely on 
food and liquor supplied by trading posts. 
For this indiscretion they are paying heavy 
Penalties in the form of rotting teeth and 
tuberculosis.” 


to strengthen what I said in 
wise to 


I put this 
My opening sentence À 
follow native customs in the way of diet. DU 
a matter of fact I do NOT think that the T.B. 
9f the American Indian is due to his diet, but 
to inherited susceptibility and his more 
modern habit of living crowded in huts 
rather than in tents. 


that it ds 


And now for some more unusual foods. 


Take Nigeri The yam, cassava and 
Plantain (large banana) are cultivated. These 
Yield mainly carbohydrate. In addition, 


beans, green leaves and fruit are eaten, and, 
When obtainable, fish. So they get perhaps 
half the amount of protein that you and | 
tat, 


rd 


Roast porcupine or toasted | 


As Dr. Nicol (who investigated the diet 
Of a tribe living on the delta of the Niger) 
said, these people would go very hungry if 
they did not resort to a miscellany of unusual 
Oods. For example: monkeys, porcupines, 
the giant Gambian rat, the cane rat, goats. 
Siant snails, dried frogs, palm weevils, snakes 
and the monitor lizard. 

Dr. Nicol doesn't mention termites, but I 
have just been talking to a medical man on 
furlough from Nigeria—he is engaged on 
Work on leprosy—and he tells me that 
termites in season form a regulation dish. 
It is not the queen termite (as I imagined) 
Which is eaten—though should a nest be 
demolished she is a distinct luxury—but the 
fying termite, which at the mating season 
fomes out in hordes and commits suicide 
Wherever you display a bright light. 

So you do this, putting a big bowl under 
the light to collect the corpses. If you are 
a very pernickety person you remove the 
Wings and fry the bodies. If not so 
Pernickety you leave the wings on but fry 
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(e. aile and eat them. If you are not in 
the a; > ick " 

u € least pernickety you eat them raw 
:uropeans learn to eat them thus. 


No meat for the over-3s 

l imagine that the supply of termites is 
seasonal. lam told that the Nigerian save 
has long periods when food is very restricted 
in nature— practically cassava only, which is 
little. more than carbohydrate, The father 
gets most of the meat, the older children and 
the wife come next in order of preference 
and the youngest get next to none. The 
infants, however, are nursed even for three 
eem get some first-class protein, 
he poor little beggars from three years 

old on who have the rawest food deals. It 
is they who need good protein for growth 
nsequently it is these youngsters among 


years—so th 


whom sickness is rife. 

(I put this in to emphasise that protein 
ae first-class protein, is essential fas 
the growing boy or girl—milk, cheese, fish 
eggs and meat. Nutritional science tells the 
pane story whether in Nigeria, North 
canada or Great Britain.) : 
ee pri hausted the list of odd foods 
eaten by various odd people; but when I'm 
inclined to squirm at the idea of Fijian 
eating sea slugs, I remember 


natives greedily 

some lovely oysters 1 partook of a few weeks 

ago—the first since before the war. De 

ge wan est disputandum. The main 

Bn ugh, in discussing taste is t0 ste 
t doesn't deprive you of nutrition. 


Vitamins—by slot machine 
by Doreen Davies 
(continued from page 211) 


Lab ena chicken soup is particularly 
flavourin ire SORES no synthetic 
Bruch gor colouring and can be made up 

inexpensively than the home 


Other varieties 


more 
ius of this sort of soup. 
and — Aay inglude tomato, celery, onion 
lum, prove i all of which would, in addi- 
sauces, ee dh useful for making quick 
make the basi : bs who prefer always to 
ion: the ba ri of soups and sauces, I men- 
able qw. - n powder which is invalu- 
flavours on beef flavour where natural 
Powder soun ae weak. This bouillon 
but ASE that a expensive at 40s. for 5 Ib. 
to make m only a dessertspoon is needed 

e pint of water into good stock, 
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New Gas Council Films 
THERE are three new films from the Gas 
Council; the first demonstrates the 
right and wrong way to use a gas cooker— 
with Television chef Philip Harben demon- 
This runs 14 mins. Also for the 


strating. 
domestic science class is the twenty-minute 
film on the joys of labour-saving gas 


appliances, with Richard Hearne putting over 


in his usual happy way how not to use 
labour-saving devi under the supervision 
of Gilbert Harding, who could be forgiven 
for losing his temper at these antics. Of 
;eneral interest is the documentary on the 
discovery of how an be harnessed to 
provide fuel and light. It starts, of course, 
from the days of William Murdoch and his 
crude backroom experiment and traces the 
growth of this " flame of humble beginnings." 

Cut Panels 
De La Rue are introducing 
Laminated Plastic — in 
Previously it has been 
plete furniture, but 


be obtained for home appli- 
Panel sizes 


surfaces. 
4 ft. by 24 ft, 4i ft. 
3 ft, 20 correspond 


It is available in 


pas Ci 


Thon 
their 
cut-panel form. 
available only in com 


rmica 


it can now 
cation on existing 
are 3 ft. by 2 fia 


2 ft. and 4 ft. by 


by 

with average sized tables. y 

buff, green, blue, grey and pink. The 
1 ilable either as a (s in. sheet 


to tables with smooth, 
rfaces or ready-bonded to 
for older, worn surfaces. 
at 33s. 49s. 4d. and 66s. 


panels are av 
suitable for fi ing 
level, unmarked su 
ply or blockboard 
wh in, panels retail 
Bonded panels cost rather more. 
School Radios 


Sound Equipments, Lid., 
Smethwick, Staffordshire, are showing their 
full range of sound equipment at the 


Olympia (London) section of the B.LF. This 
consists of à radio, amplifier unit: loud- 
speakers: table-stand and desk-type 
microphones, and a portable record player 
and amplifier—all developed to meet the 
growing use of radio in schools and the 
1 or amplification in classrooms and 


Hadley 


floor, 


need f 
lecture halls. Nn . 
The main unit, the radio amplifier, is 
portable, but intended for central installa- 
tion, with exiension loudspeakers to relay 
sound to various rooms in the building, In 
; time signals or 


broadcas 


through à microphone can 


addition to radio 
messages given 


be relayed through. ao ; 
this firm's spherical 


Newly designed is 
speaker which has been approved by the 
Broadcasting Council for use 1n 


Schools 
school halls. 


Continuous Cloches 


can be a valuable asset in the 


garden, says W. E. Shewell-Cooper, M.B.E. 


NONTINUOUS cloches have been boosted 

because of their great value in the 
market garden in winter and spring months. 
They are, however, just as valuable in the 
school garden, and in the summer too. The 
first sowings of turnips in mid-March under 
cloches will, of course, be harvested this 
month, but then that automatically releases 
the cloches for another purpose. They act 
like magic over spinach, for instance, or 
over radishes, Put barn cloches over the 
crops if you want quick growth out of 
doors, and then a fortnight or so may be 
saved because of the " trapped sunbeams.” 


New Zealand spinach has great advan- 
tages. It doesn't go to seed. It creeps 
along the ground and provides its own 


mulch, and is not affected by the hottest 
weather. But it is susceptible to frost, and 
so if it is put out early in May it can 
easily be cut down by those late May frosts 
which have proved so disastrous. Sow it, 
however, under cloches in May, and it 
grows without any fear of being damaged 
hy frost and will catch up with the normal 
outside plantings made the third 
May from greenhouse sowings. 

ew Zealand spinach is the ideal edging 
plant. 


week of 


T 


h looks very attractive, surrounding 
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L have known gardeners 
to transform. their normal bedding-out 
schemes by using a surround of New 
Zealand spinach! Its grey-green leaves look 
very attractive, and because of its growth 
it needs little looking after. 

The cucumber is a very interesting crop 
to grow under cloches. Normally the 
Hampshire Giant type of ridge cucumber 15 
grown, but during the last few years ] have 
been growing ordinary inside varieties such 
as " Conqueror" with great success. These 
grow well under cloches if the side growths 
are trained first to the left and then to the 
Tight, and so they can be kept under the 
glass the whole time. I find that the best 
Plan is to lay down sedge peat an inch thick 
along the cloche rows when the laterals star 
to develop. The peat acts as à mulch anc 
ensures that the fruits rest on this material 
and do not lie in contact with the soil. 

Cucumbers delight in growing on plenty 
Of routing vegetation, so if the spot where 
the plants are put in can be liberally treate! 
with well-rotted manure, 50 


much the better. 
12 


the formal border. 


compost oF à 
I usually dig out à hole 
across, and fill thts 
farmyare 
rill ie is 


in. deep, and 12 in 
up with composi or 
manure, treading il well dowa 


well-rorredd 
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about 9 in. deep. The soil is then put back 
—or at any rate about half of it—being 
mixed with a good quantity of damp sedge 
pear, A half-handful of fish manure (a 
fertiliser with an organic base) is mixed in 
at the same time so as to give the plants a 
A mound about 3 in. high is then 


start. 
the top of each hole, into. which 


made at 
the plants can be firmed. 

Those who haven't raised cucumber plants 
under glass will find it quite possible to 
sow seeds direct into these mounds and to 
cover with lantern cloches immediately. 
Afterwards barn cloches should be used, 
and when the plants start to develop. the 
best laterals are retained, These can be 
encouraged by pinching out the growing 
point of the plants. 

lt is convenient to grow 
in rows 3 ft. apart, with the plants as close 
as 18 in. apart in the rows. The laterals 
will tend to intertwine from plant to. plant, 
but this, taking it by and large, does not 
detriment and does not seem 
Where the cloches are 
needed for other purposes, as they some- 
times are in July, they may be removed 
altogether, and that gives the opportunity 
for the plants to develop from side to side, 
so to speak, as well as along the rows them- 
selves. The cucumbers like a syringing, even 
under cloches, but there is no difficulty about 
this. Remove every third cloche and spray 
the water under the cloches over the plants. 
er with its end in a bucket. 

The January Early Gem 
carrots will ve harvested this month, and the 
ground should be immediately forked over 
lightly and have sedge peat added to it at 
half a bucket to the square yard and fish 
manure at 3 to 4 oz. to the square yard. A 
skitering of hydrated lime should then be 
applied over the top of the soil, and the 
ground is ready for a sowing of Detroit 
Dark Red Globe Select or Empire Globe 
Beetroot. These roots will be pulled when 
they are young and delicious, to be used in 
salads, or to be served hot as a vegetable. 
They make a very good catch crop and 
enable one to eat the roots when tender. 
potato—Ninetyfold—is another 
This was 

In this 


the cucumbers 


seem to be an 
to reduce the yield. 


using a solo spra 
sowings of 


The new 
crop which is harvested in May. 
planted under cloches in February. 
BIER, iat should have excellent soil, for you 
ME really good potatoes without 
Bleck Y ground well and enriching it with 
dey PAS organic matter. The soil will be 
AE ue ita good watering, unless rain 
pons ps about, and then prepare the 
if ine ie Hs ap tomatoes. Special trenches 
ihe : ide and 9 in. deep can be got out, 

plants being set in these 18 in, apart 


arene. Ef, Tas 


individual bamboos being given to each 


plant. 

It is better to put the cloches into position 
for a week, so as to warm the ground. 
Varieties of tomatoes which do well under 
cloches include Market King, Hundredfold, 
Moneymaker and Harbinger. 

The varieties Puck and The Amateur are 
interesting, because in their case no 
shoots have to be pinched out, and 
they produce veritable little bushes covered 
with good-sized, delicious fruits. They don't 
seem to be more subject to disease or pests 
than any other variety and, because they 
need such little looking after, they do seem 
to be ideal cloche varieties. 

Growing tomatoes under cloches involves 
no revolutionary principles. ]t is better, 
for instance, under cloches, to give floodings 
occasionally down the trenches than frequent 
and light waterings. It is a crop that. needs 
regular feeding, and I find that Liquinure 
Tomato Special is ideal for the job. Feeding 
can commence when the first two tomatoes 
to form, and can continue over 
until the end of September. 
soil with sedge peat can be 
ither side of the plants. 
the moisture in 

mud splashing 


very 
side 


are starting 
a fortnight 
Mulching the 
done in June on € 
It smothers W ds, keeps 
down below, and prevents 
when the watering is carried out. 


Management of Epilepsy 


(continued from page 201) 
carry less than average pt cal or social 
hazards are domestic service. stenography 
clerical or library work, research, writing, 
music, drafting, printing, wood carving and 
raising flowers OF animals. Büt when one 
begins to suggest that epileptics should 
enter these occupations one is immediately 
"Shall I entrust my best china to 
The answer I would give 
itress in 


an epileptic! 
is that 1 know 
a café for over 
dropped anything. 
ment she had on the average 


attacks à month. 
One could find 


a girl who was a wa 
twelve years and never 


although despite treat- 
about two 


objections to all these 


occupations, and each case must be judged 
on its merits, and certainly the raising of 
which really means farm work, is 
now à dangerous occupation when agri- 
culture is mechanis d, but there are certain 
jobs which can be done. Perhaps one ought 
to say that in this country one has educated 
the employers to take disabled persons who 
are of course receiving medical care. The 
epileptic should certainly not be led up the 

nk that he can do a job 


garden path to thi 
: (Continued on page 220) 


animals. 
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Introducing East Africa 


Colonial Office and the Central Office of 

Information 

(London: H.M.S.O., 1953. 12.7 x 17.9 cem. 
92 pp. 2s.) 

ITH East Africa so constandy in the 

news, the need for understanding the 

geography of the region is greater than 

ever. A sound knowledge of the environ- 

ment and people is necessary for " boys and 

girls to see social and political problems in 

a truer perspective, and give them a sym- 

pathetic understanding of other peoples,” to 


quore the Spens Report, and this revised 
edition of a litle Booklet first published 
in 1950 should be most useful in " Intro- 
ducing East Africa.’ 
mos jn a style that is simple and 
f » this booklet is crammed full of 
information about Kenya, Tanganyika 
Uganda and Zanzibar. In € 15 Rane a 
which cover such varied topics as Places 
People and Products," " East Afri Eu 
Tribe "Lions, Elephants, ino" 
DO Tics i ‘lephants, Rhinos, 

The Village Council and the High Com- 
mission, a general picture of the area i 
given, marking especially the progress p 
has been made in the last century. “ 

There are four clear maps (showing the 
original exploration routes, relief, Um i 
cations and commodities produced), a ae 
admirable line drawings and the Bote ee 
is profusely illustrated by well wee a 
hundred excellent photographs invaluable i 
their clarification of the region's geogra hs. 
physical and human. da 

This inexpensive litle book concludes 
with a group of most interesting miscel- 
laneous items of information, a selected 
bibliography and, most important, a list of 
addresses in this country and in East Africa 
to whom the student can write for further 
information as required. 


G: H. 


The Young Traveller in England and Wales 
By Geoffrey Trease 
(London: Phenix House, 1953. 12.5 x 
19 cm. 156 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

LTHOUGH many children begin learn- 
ing the geography of the world by first 
examining their home environment, having 
their horizon widened from their own 
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region to the whole of the British Isles 
before continuing to learn of lands and 
peoples overseas, it is often noticed that 
their knowledge of our own country is 
limited— possibly because it does not appear 
to have the lure and attraction of colourful 
lands far away. It is therefore very pleasant 
to find that the latest volume in the excellent 
Young Traveller series should do much to 
remedy this state of affairs. 

In " The Young Traveller in England and 
Wales" we are introduced to two English 
schoolchildren who, instead of spending 
their first holiday abroad, find that they have 
to show their own country to à young South 
African boy and Australian girl, Originally 
disappointed, they very soon find that in 
their new travels—and they really travel the 
length and breadth of England and Wales, 
from Land's End to Hadria ys Wall and 
from Kent to. Angles y—they are having 
their best holiday ever. M hile walking on 
Dartmoor, youth-hostelling in the Lake Dis- 
trict, cruising on the Thames, attending the 
Eisteddfod or visiting a factory in the Mid- 
lands, their tour was one exciting experience 
after another. Their excitement in making 
tach new discovery should surely be 
imparted to the young reader. 

Strongly bound in cloth, with a useful 
map showing the route taken, this book 
includes 29 well-reproduced — attractive 
photographs and an index in which place- 
names have their pronunciations noted. 

Keenly interested in a well-written storys 
the young reader of this book should learn 
much of the geography and history of the 
two countries. 


G. H. 


Trawler Charts for Schools 

À COLOURED chart describing many 

activities of British trawlermen has 
been sent to about 6,000 public, grammar 
and secondary schools from the British 
Trawlers’ Federation, Measuring about à ft 
by 2 ft. 6 in, the chart is des ened as a 
comprehensive survey which will enable 
teachers to explain simply the essential facts 
of the British trawling industry. The map 
is printed on cartridge paper of durable 
quality. 

Drawn on a circular projection, the map 
shows seas around the principal fishing 
grounds off Newfoundland, Labrador. Green 
land, Iceland, Lapland, Norway, France, 
Spain and Britain, where modern British 
trawlers fish. Sketches. of twenty popular 
varieties of fish in their natural colours 
border the chart, Other sections show: 
silhouettes of near, middle- and distant- 
water trawlers; descriptions of how trawls 
work; how the British Broadcasting Corpora: 
pe eS shipping of gales, with a specta 

et map showing gale arcas. 
afer 10 some frequently-asked E ru 
indludes ©  printeo oon the chart. nes 

: ow big is a trawler? How !5 
the catch kept fresh at sea?" " How much 
white fish do British trawlers land? 
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Canteen Cookery 

By Jack F. Hampton, A.R.San.lust., F.H.C.l. 
4 ROM the first chapter of " Canteen 
Cookery.” by Jack Hampton, 
A.R.San. Inst, .H.C.L, to the last. reference 
in the closing page of the inde the reader 
is conscious of the fine quality of advice the 
author has given. The obvious qualifications 
of a successful catering manager are that he 
must be a clever and practical cook, a know- 
ledgeable and keen buyer of produce and 
equipment and be skillful both in using the 
services of his staff and in using any and all 
mechanical aids to good workma nship. He 
must also be able to teach and promote loyal 
co-operation amongst his workers and 
stimulate and encourage effort and a sense 
of responsibility towards their worl 
„The author affirms, in the introdu 
his book, that "a happy team is almost 
invariably a hard-working team no 
platitude, but a practical philosophy. There 
is a danger that canteen standards will be 
lowered by the fact that it is sometimes the 
only choice between packed meals or 


tion to 


hunger. 

Such a canteen should aim to 
service and not just to assuage hunger: to 
keep workers fit and happy is an important 
task. 

The recipes contained in this 
good and varied, and generous 
ingredients which are so often skimped by 
unwise cooks. No item of prep ation is 
too trivial to be remarked upon, and hints 
on the various helpful methods of washing 
vegetables and cutting up meat and fish on 
their ultimate appearance in the dining 
rooms, are given. lf any reader imagines 
that these elementary rules should be and 
are inherent, believe me it is not so! 

The wholesale buyer differs in no way 
from the individual housewife in that his 
purchasing power is restricted t0 goods 
which are available, rather than the special 
types of a food he would prefer to buy. 
With regard to frozen meat, which has to 
be thawed or defrosted, the practice of 
thawing in warm water is strongly con- 
demned by the author, It should, of course, 
be allowed to thaw for several hours in a 
rm kitchen, Fish is defrosted by being 
DUAE ttt i sink of clean cold water and, 
ius ipd. both meat and fish should be 
dae d purples water and wiped with 4 
at EN as cloth. Then it is 

) atever purpose is planned. 
me or meat and the methods of 
g them into the most suitable and 


Savi i . f. ^ 
oury dishes are suggested, and ^ offals 
5 items 


give good 


book are 
in those 


C listed in an impressive manner—2 
Dec which can be used far more than 
probably Sepa dish. In the North (and 
delicious! oe there has been 
Very oun tender. canned liver on sale—a 
io our alie appreciated off-the-ration adjunct 
k diet. 

compu ee advances the theory that the 

nt of lack of variety in canteen 
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feeding is often due to the conservative 
tastes of many of the patrons, and it is 
probably a correct deduction. Soups are 
unpopular in some districts and low quality 
canned soup, which can pass muster under 
an M.O.F. Code of Practice, is probably 
responsible for the decline in demand, but 
the soup recipes given in this book should 
satisfy the most exacting taste and appetite. 

Modern ways of preserving and packing 
foods are discussed and the rules for protect- 
ing the standards of various foods are given. 
Quality, one might say, is the keynote of 
this book. So many factors have to be con- 
sidered in the planning of menus for 
canteen feeding—the uncertaint of suppliers, 


the desire to avoid monotony 1n service and 
in diet. Also 


to prevent " sameness " 
appetites dulled or stimulated by the con- 
ditions of work or of temperature have to 


Time allocated for meals is 
d and so meals which can be 
and eaten without hurry in 
a prescribed time have to be arranged. 
However, the kitchens of a canteen which 
lays so much emphasis on good preparatory 
work, as do those organized by Mr. 
Hampton, are assured of success. 
The recipes for puddings, pas ries, cakes 
and yeast buns read well—and why do we not 
see and hear more of the Danish-almond-buri 
type of cake! Time is probably the most 
dismaying factor to. most cooks, but though 
dough must " rise, it can do so comfortably 
whilst meals cook; and the ovens can bake 
the bread cakes in and between vacancies. 
If more than one shift is working, heat must 
be maintained in some ovens. Chapter 20 
deals with the r merits of various 
types of equipment, and teresting compari- 
son is made and advice given respecting the 
uses of steam, gas and electricity, in the 
canteen kitchen. The complications of 
recurring meals, which are necessary where 
n i many, and the 


shift work prevails, are } 
‘ds to be something of an engineer 


caterer need 
if he has to make the most of and obtain 
the best service from his equipment. 

The almost astronomical figures. relating 
ved ir canteens, restaurants, etc 
and quoted in this book, give 
f the immense importance 
blic service. lt also 
1 social revolution 
British homes. 
and a ready 

recipes cal- 


be considered. 
usually ratione 
served. quickly 


espective 


to meals ser 
etc., in a week 
some indication o 
of catering as a pu 
points to the. domestic and 
which has taken place in most 
There is an appendix 

reckoner of ingredients for 
culated to serve 100 persons. Those recipes 
given in the book are for items of food 
planned to serve 25 persons. The last pages 
are concerne with a very detailed index 
of this extremely well-planned and detailed 
book. It is much more than a clever cookery 

history of so many of 


book—the " local " h ) : 
the items of food discussed besides being 
of 


helpful present an interesting picture 
domestic irade routes across the seas. Ben 
Jonson is apily chosen in an introductory 
verse to. this worthily-produced publication. 
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Continuing Management of Epilepsy 
(from page 217) 

which is a danger to himself and to others. 
If anybody employs an epileptic and he is 
injured at work it is the responsibility of the 
employer. Some people would like to alter 
this but on the other hand the patient who 
is an epileptic is probably not a good judge 
of what is his best employment and would 
take, very often, unjustifiable risks, and the 
medical officers of big works should certainly 
have the last word in saying what occupation 
the epileptic should follow. 


———— 


Philadelphia Story 
(continued from page 193) 


entirety by the Philadelphia school system. 
The Philadelphia schools have a radio- 
television staff, five full-time members of 
which, plus four part-time members, had 
already planned and produced 200 live tele- 
casts during the school year 1950-51. 

The staff has made it a policy to keep in 
the closest possible touch with both teachers 
and students. Each spring the staff confers 
with curriculum committees, members of 
special subject departments, principals and 
teachers to plan programmes for the next 
year. Suggestions on the evaluation sheets 
sent in by teachers and pupils are carefully 
considered. Subjects for certain age levels 
are decided. Each individual series is then 
placed under the direction of a staff mem- 
ber, who plans with the curriculum com- 
mittee the content and format for each 
weekly presentation. A point of some 
interest is the fact that each programme is a 
complete unit, so that no continuity from 
week to week is necessarily required. 

: Students and teachers participate regularly 
in these programmes. Indeed, for the most 
part, they constitute the show. Already in 
the second year of operations 2,500 pupils 
from 145 schools were reported as having 
taken part in 210 telecasts. i 

In addition, visitors and experts outside 
the school system are presented. “ Top 
flight „personalities have participated will- 
ingly in this pioneer effort.” 

In the light of suggestions from both 
teachers and pupils, production techniques 
have been modified. Thus the number par- 
ticipating in any given telecast is now 
limited to three or four. Simplicity is 
emphasised. There is much use of close-up 
camera techniques to enable all students in 
the classroom to see comfortably. 

The Philadelphia schools have run into 
the problem of trying to reconcile the needs 
and interests of students at many age levels 
and of outside viewers as well. " The staff 
has discovered that programmes must be 
interesting, not necessarily funny, to sustain 
attention. The great danger is of 'pro- 
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]t seems better 


gramming down" to pupils. 
t 1 they 


to lead pupils slightly beyond where 
are than to present material familiar to them 
in an elementary manner 


In-service Training 

ery year since the beginning of ad 
project, summer workshop has been. he d 
for the in-service training of teachers. 
Instruction is given in production and in 
programme utilisation. The persoana 9 
local television stations co-operate. , nciden- 
tally, credit can. be earned for participation 
in the workshop from Temple L niversity. or 
the University of Pennsylvania. The Phila- 
delphia school system endorses the opinio 
expressed by teachers everywhere, | ee 
among the urgent ^" next steps” in the 
development of television for the cHassponT 
is the wider provision of such training for 
in-service teachers. 


Results and Reactions 


The Philadelphia staff are encouraged by 
the fruits of their labours thus far. " Follow- 
up activities are almost amazing. Fir 
instance, teachers report that, as a result o 
' Science is Fun,’ children built small mona 
collected insects, built small radios, anc 
worked out a large number of experiments. 
T ' Everyone's An Artist’ led to a tremen- 
dous number of art projects in the class- 
rooms. The Director of Fine and Industrial 
Arts and his supervisors consider this series 
a valuable ‘in-service’ training course for 
teachers, as well as a fase ng participa: 
tion programme for children. 


Many parents, too, evidently follow these 
pro: mmes, for after each telecast come 
"phone calls and letters requesting further 
information. One woman called to say: 
" My phone rang just before the candles were 


E he 
finished . . . how do you get them out of oF 
Me £ ET n m vle 

moulds? Another wrote: “I am à ny S 
and take care of my granddaughter. o s 
did you tie the ends of the rug you ii 
yesterday? “© She didn't quite get It all. 

Surveys of teacher opinion lise these 
benefits of television :— 

(1) Classroom activities are stimulated. 

(2) Field trips are requested. 

(3) Children seek supplementary reading. 


(4) Vocabularies are enlarged. 


. (5) Children are more 
importance of good diction. 


aware of the 


e dM r oN 
(6) Children retain with amazing accuracy 
the skills and processes they have seen- 


..(7) Many of the teaching techniques 
illustrated have proved to be valuable in- 
Service training for the teachers. 


It should, perhaps, be stressed. that the 
above findings are expressions of opinion. 
not scientifically verified conclusions. 
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EN-TOUT-CAS 


LARGEST CONTRACTORS 
FOR SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


547 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, OR 
SPORTS GROUNDS CONSTRUCTED DURING 1952 
(PART OF THE TOTAL FOR THAT YEAR) WERE 


REPEAT ORDERS 


FROM SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


EX 


; 3 


By 


rts Ground Accessories to: 


Send for Booklet and 1953 Price List of Spol 
The EN-TOUT-CAS CO.LTD.,SYSTO N, LEICESTER 33) 
Oane 1 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, s.W.I (Sports Dept. Ist floor.) "Phone: SLI 


FOLD-FLAT CHAIRS 


for 
CLASS-ROOM - DINING HALL 


STUDY 


Stoutly constructed in hardwo 
and polished natural colour. 

35' x 18” x 13” for stacking and can 
orted from room to room. 


od throughout 
Folds flat into 
easily 


be transp 


STRONG e DURABLE e CHEAP 


j M 
m E = Le | / m am = NN 
AMES FAROUHARSON & SONS L? 
JAMES FAROUHARSON & 5VN» ho 
emma eo a 
E VER 100 YEARS 
CATERING CONTRACTORS FOR O Téléphone: ELGAR 4080 


PARK PARADE, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate: 3s. per line, minimum three lines, A line 


averages seven words. Box numbers Is. extra. 


Display Panels {£1 10s. per single column inch. 
Instructions and copy should reach “ School 
Management" office, 18-20 York Buildings, 


Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not later than the 15th 


of the previous month—publication being on the 
third. 


When replying to advertisers, please mention 


“ School and College Management." 


FOR SALE 


ENNIS Motor Mowers, 24. 30, 46 
D 


meh, Up 


to 15 cent di nto Order now for next 
season, Write or ne dor partientars. Ve 
B. & S Lawn Mower Co, 67 


Woodhouse Road, 


Finchley, N.12.. Hillside 4773, 


YCLE STORAGE PROBLEM SIMPLIEIED, 
PW. Racks take any 
cyeles, Sturdily made in solid steel, 
compact, Sheds and 
Write for list CYR, 922, 
ACHURCH, LTD, 2 
ham, 1. OMEDIand 3001.) 


Cycle number 


Wonderiully 
Shelters also pi 
PARKE WINDER & 


Pirning 


For SALE. 100 Double Oak 


Suitable ior halt, Strong. In 
Frensham Heights, Rowledge, 


Folding Chairs 


od comlition 
Surrey, 


PECIAL 


boilers, 


OFFER, 
Pinned 


Polished 
inside, 
two side 


Copper 

Fined flat tid 
handles 
do; halon, 1 


Water 
+ draw 
Marallon, 79 i 
1435, 
RHERT 
Road, 
VER miny, 


paid. 


Carriage 


MANDER, 


Call, write or 
LTD. uu-321 
CROSS, 


Grays — Inn 
LONDON. WEL 


KINGS 
PULS ERA 


—————————— 
TENNIS COURTS 


R' SILICO, the 
tt an 


4 Hard ( 


inereasing 


King Onrts dor 
yearly 


rubberised 


demar 


ive, remforced, 


surface, 


hont. Try omr demonstration 
RESIACO LTD, Mari Conr Specialists), 2 
Permmnns Road. Eastbeurne 


= CHOOL AND COLLEGE MANAGEMENT,” 

S published on the third day of every month, 
can be obtained directly from Drury Press, 18-20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Tele- 
phone: TRAfalgar 1388), or by order from any 
newsagent. s, 6d. per copy, or 18s. yearly, post 
free, 
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PREMISES FOR SALE 


HIGHLY SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC USE 
“PME CHAMPIONS BEAMINSTER. 
DORSET. In the gi 


trown, 


& White, V 
vat, Dorset 


awl 
IDPORT 


nmbered grounds, 


PUES FOR SCHOLASTIC U 
unum | 


[ost 
o dowely 


: e den 
à xenaume d 


eltered an 


large nee, Gueludir 


panell et 
pperturnips m 


Whitfiell, 


NAuectionects 


TEAKWOOD SEATS 
for 
SCHOOL GROUNDS 


Single seats for 
REMEMBRANCE, PRESENTATION 
OR COMMEMORATION 
wich Carved Inscription or Engraved Plate 


BARLOW, TYRIE & CO. 


96 WOODHOUSE ROAD, 


LEYTONSTONE, LONDON, E.l! 


HIGH QUALITY 


at low cost is 
the keynote of 


LINGFORDS 


CATERING SUPPLIES 
DEPARTMENT 
Nearly a hundred years 
of experience . . 
BAKING POWDER, HERBS, 
CUSTARD, CORNFLOUR, 
JELLIES, ete. 


Please send a postcard for keen prices. 


JOSEPH LINGFORD & SON, LTD. 
BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM. 


ADI 15.59. 
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[Add Canteen Equipment 


rker, Winder and Achureh Ltd, there is 
alwa comprehensive range of Canteen Equip- 
ment available for immediate delivery. All products 
of the highest quality in keeping with the 


arc 


poliev of this old-established company. 
IYS. Smtab TE URNS with 
re ainless Ste In- 


6 SQUARE FOLDING 
TABLES 


CKING CHAIR 


wn singly. 


Prices are quoted. for Quan- 
and NOW for list 
or why not call? 


BRUKER MINDER! 
a ApaTU63] WD 


ed 1856. 


BIRMINGHAM, l Tel: MIDland 51. 
ri SLOane 


DS BROAD STREET. 
e SW 


LONDON: lb t 
MANCHESTER 


SPENCER H RC 
ousted fone HOW 205! 


. Telep 


c 
ARFIELD ROA 
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Z wy : p 
FOR YOUR 


SPORTS CONTRACT 


PLAY SAFE 
ay 


LENNY Member of 


The British Association 
of Field and Sports Contractors 


Consult a 


You will then be assured of 


1. A keen and competitive estimate 2. Exper- 
fence and equipment necessary for efficiently 
carrying out the work 3. Expert workmanship 
and proven methods 4. Highest grade materials 
5. and Confidence from the knowledge that 
membership of the Association is granted to firms 


known to be capable of giving the above four 
requisites 


The following 


M 
-K C 


M EN: 
a are 
Members ie 
of the Association 
BRITISH ESTATE SERVICES, LTD., 
Burghfield Corner, Bath Rd., Reading 
J, BURLEY & SONS LTD., Putney, S.W.15 


CLARK & CO. 13, Victoria St., Londo! 
CONWAYS LTD., 57/61 Commercial St., 
E. DOE & SONS (CONTRACTS) LTD 
Fyfield, Onga 
FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD, ¢ 
GILLIAM & CO., LTD., Purley W 
GOUGH HARD COURTS, Ww 
GRASSPHALTE LTD., Hampton Hill, ? 
W. GRINDLAY LTD.,  Rawtenstall,' Rossendale 
MAXWELL M. HART (GLASGOW) LTD., 
162 Buchanan St, Glasgow, CL 
also Edinburgh and Manchester 
MAXWELL M. HART (LONDON) LTD., 
Winnersh, Wokingham, Berks 
H. HORNE & CO., LTD., Kirkby, Notts 
MORGAN CONTRACTING & ENG. CO., LT 
Fencer Hill Park, Newcastle-on- 
NEWEYS (CONTRACTORS), LTD., 
Shirley, Birmingham 
STANLEY H. S. OVERTON (PLAYING 
FIELDS) LTD., Navenby, Lincoln 
J. W. PAGE LTD., Hampton Hill, Middlesex 
POWER CULTIVATION, 
Isington, Alton, Hampshire 
SHORTER'S CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD., 
14, The Forum. High S, Edgware 
; INTENANCE LTD., 
SURFACE MAI odge, All Saints Rd., Cheltenham 
WILLIAM WOOD & SON LTD., Taplow, Bucks 


ne 


Issued by the British Association of Field & Sports Contractors 


76 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET 
LONDON 
W.l 


Telephone WELbeck 7984 5 
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Custard 


Flavour 


THE perfection of 
Mason’s Custard Flavour 
explains its popularity. 
This delicious liquid is 
a unique blend of quality 
essences and is the ideal 
flavouring for all 
Custards, Puddings, 
Sweets, Junkets, Trifles, 
Fruit Compotes, Sweet 
Sauces and Beverages. 
Mason's Custard Flavour 
is essential to good taste. 
Trial quart bottles, 10s. 
each; Standard cases of 
! doz. quarts, 45s. (90s. 
doz.), all carriage paid. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Caterers are cordially 
invited to send for free 
samples so that they can 
taste the Flavour’s good- 
ness for themselves. 


NEWBALL & MASON LIMITED 
NOTTINGHAM 


Famous for Herbs & Flavourings 
for over 100 years. 


COETS EE ES 


School and College 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICE 


TARTAN BRAND 


—Ask Murray's for their Weekly Price 
List of Ocean Fresh or Quick Chilled Fish 


and details of their special service for 
Individual Diets . . . 


REGULAR SUPPLIES DELIVERED 
DIRECT FROM PORT TO PLATE. 


(DEPT. G.H.) 
FISH DOCKS ' GRIMSBY 


MURRAY'S (crimssy) LTD. 


Phone: 55895 


THE 4 
Lg , 
CCOMUS 


* A Machine 
Famous the World over 


Th 

aide ean has achieved world- 
Caterin pularity among medium-sized 
of 7 ibe establishments. Its capacity 
Unit foes charge provides an ideal 
Service of the speedy and efficient 
Compact school meals. It is very 

and simple to operate. 


Th 
ere 
ar ; 
e a wide range of Avamore 


Potat 

School, Peelers suitable for larger 

can be and colleges, any of which 

dealers Supplied through first-class 

about š Ask for illustrated brochure 
his fine piece of equipment. 


TEE 


ND AUSTRALIA © CHILE 
EW ze DEN e CANADA e BELGIUM 


E 
, N 
Avamore 200 ıs being used — pERU * SWEDEN I AFRICA 


* The d qut of 5 Continents 
ZVXMIVA ENGINEERIN G CO.LTD. 


an 
'Reme Ri. J 
ay, 1953 


^ ) WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


pay for any make of Kitchen equipment over 12 months 


That sounds fine, but you may say, " What are the conditions? " 
The only stipulation is that your order should amount to £67.10.0 


or more. For 18-24 monthly orders we make a small charge. 


There is no limit to the amount of equipment that we can supply 
under our FREE Hire Purchase scheme and remember that this 
offer applies to all makes of equipment. Its a real chance for you 
to re-equip, without heavy capital outlay and before the busy 


Coronation Season commences. 


Send for further details immediately 


KITCHEN MACHINES LIMITED 


SICILIAN HOUSE, SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, W.C! 
Phone: HOLborn 8556/1566 * Grams; KITMACCO + WESTCENT : LONDON 


NUWAY MATS for cleanliness, rq 
hard wear and safety 


NUWAY fibred-rubber link 
matting has a record of over 
25 years’ unfailing service in 
schools. NUWAY removes 
all traces of mud and grit—it 
stands up to the hardest wear 
and as it requires no shaking 
it reduces labour. Long NUWAY — NuwaY 
runners are ideal for passages matting in a 


i well at Colmers 
and corridors to reduce wear Formáchaal; Rubery 


on floors, to prevent slipping City of Birmingham 
k s Education Department. 

noisy footsteps. E 
and to silence y P Architects: Harrison and 
Cox, F.R.I.B.A., Birmingham 


Supplied in any shape or size. SM/NM.23.A 


NUWAY MATS ARE GUARANTEED FOR I5 YEARS 
NUWAY MATS ARE GUARAR n LM 
Nuway Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Coalport, Salop 


School and. College 
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B&P 


What this 
sym bol means 


to good cooking 


Do you know why Brown & 
R eign s i i 
Polson show a corn cob in their 


new symbol? The re 


simple. Brown & Polson are the 
only firm in the country acho 


manufacture cornflour from the 
s that 


raw grain, This me 
every stage in the processing of 
Brown & Polson products — 
from the crushing of the raw 
grain to the packaging of the 
finished product—is controlled 
by Brown & Polson experts. 
That is why Brown & Polson 
are able to guarantee a con- 
sistently high quality in all their 
products ‘Patent’ Cornflour, 
Flavoured Cornflour, Custard 
Powder and Raisley Baking 


Powder. 


Specify 


Brown 
& Polson 


SO GOOD IN THE COOKING 
OF SO MANY THINGS 


w ic . 
ELLINGTON House. 125/130 STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C 


Ma 
nagement, May, 1953 


Emm 


Whether 


your PAINT problem 
concerns colour, texture or 
durability . . - 


on of paint receives 
before. New con- 
alue of colour, 


Every aspect of the applicati 


more attention today than ever 
suchas the functional v 


sideration 
and the need for special surfacing mediums for 
given rise Lo new problems. 


lems that the John Hall 


special purposes, have 


It is to solve these prob! 
Colour and Technical Advisory Service exists. A 
highly skilled technical staff is here to advise, 
i e of charge, on all matters concerned 


d decorating, even toth 
h work on special problems. 


entirely fre 
with painting an c extent of 


undertaking researc 


OLOUR c TECHNICAL 
ADVISORY SERVICE 


aint is the most waterproof pain. 
obtainable. It contains Hankol, which is based on Tung Oil, 
world famous for its water-resistant properties. Brolac 
withstands even sea air, city smoke and kitchen steam. 
MURAC matt oil finish, with its scrubbable, 
scratchproof surface, provides the ideal finish 
for walls needing constant washing and clean- 
ing, such as in schools and hospiti 
MURAC P.E.P- (plastic emulsion paint) isa 
matt finish that can be washed or scrubbed, 
ds no primer, leaves no smell, 
t in under 2 hours. For 
n to new work— 
brick or stone. 


JOHN HALL & SONS 
LTD - HENGROVE * BRISTOL 4 
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BROLAC enamel finish p 


nee 
dries ou 
direct applicatio: 
plaster, asbestos, 


'BRISTOL AND LONDON) 


wy 


A Practical, 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
for 
Schools & Colleges 


After supplying schools and colleges 
for many years, we offer from long 
experience a really personal service, 
quick and efficient, without formality 
or fuss. Our showrooms are near the 
centre of Leeds and we welcome all 
— j enquiries. 


No. B 505 

‘SIDHIL’ BEDSTEAD MATTRESSES - FURNITURE - FOOD TROLLEYS 
Mie TEA URNS . HOT-CUPBOARDS : CROCKERY 

The 'Sidhil* Bedstead shown ENAMEL WARE - CUTLERY - KITCHEN UTENSILS 

here is specially designed for CLEANING EQUIPMENT, Etc., Etc. 


Schools and Hospitals. Strong 

and Ee. moved, its clean 

ines and quiet colours hav A 

a pleasing simplicity, It can Institution Supplies Ltd. 
be supplied with castors if 


required. 46 PARK PLACE, LEEDS, I. Tel: 31608 (3 lines) 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD. 
TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS PARK YOUR CYCLES 


as : - THE WAY 
eS: Mr ODONI 


2: WITH ODONI PATENT “ ALL-STEEL” 
m ee 


BICYCLE STANDS 


Types to suit all possible requirements, for 
We stock high-class indoor or outdoor use, single or double- 


sided, horizontal or i-vertical. 
A / tools for all trades, SUCUS 
Ris woodworkers, engin- 1 à 
j i eers, etc. Also mod- (if i. 


ern motorised mach- 
inery. 


Please send us your 


enquiries. 
Illustrated leaflet of tech- Single-sided horizontal stand for indoor 
nical tools and machinery use. NO LIFTING of cycles required for 
post free on request. PARKING or REMOVAL. 
pels Apply for fully illustrated leaflet to 
5 Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 
ALFRED A. ODONI & CO. LTD. 
} = Ps SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, 
j LONDON, E.C.2. 
S. TYZACK & SON LTD. Tel.: Works: London, N.W.) _ ‘Grams: 
341-345, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.I. erret Daags 


Telephone: CLERKENWELL 8301 (Ten Lines) 


Gi School and College 


We 


Dont worry about 
the ink bombs — 
we use Parker 
Royal Blue 
Washable Quink 


here 


Made specially forschool 
and home use; washes 
easily out of clothes and 
off fingers with soap 
and water 

- T 
Supplied in 4;sizes:| 
81d., 12, 19, 5 10, 


Prid fa— t 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


The Higher School Leaving Age 


Sets a new Problem in Girls’ Schools 


By the simple depression of a lever THE 
BARRYWALD SANITARY INCINERATOR 
will automatically and effectively destroy sanitary 
towels, surgical dressings, etc., solving a vital 
and psychological welfare problem. 
A The only incinerator incorporating 
our Patented Safety Devices. | 


Rron, 


^- BARRYWALD 


Safety 
Automatic Incinerator 
PATENT Nos. : 555062—621085 and Corresponding Foreign Patents- 


Supplied to: 
Admiralty. 
War Office. 
Air Ministry. 
Carmarthenshire Education Committee. 


Essex Education Committee. Economical, 


Efficient, Foolproof, Indispensable 


ed the Certificate of the Royal 


Hampshire Education Committee. 
Middlesbrough Education Committee Award: 
niversity of Glasgow. Institute of Public Health and Hygiene. 


niversity Press, Oxford. 
shams Press Led. 
ounty Borough of Sunderland 


London Coun ouncil. 
x County Coun LL. LONDON, E.C.2. 


Middlesex County Council, ete. ON 
4 DIVISION OF ALLIED METALS LTD. 


EN Zelechones: MONARCH 
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CUSTARD POWDER (Tib. bags 


BLANCMANGE POWDER Ts. bags 


raspberry, vanilla, strawberry 


JELLY CRYSTALS Tb. ass 


SWEETENED GOLDEN 


PUDDING MIXTURE Tiv. bags 


EEE 


POWDERED SOUP 5.0. 
tomato, oxtail, kidney, celery, eins 
green pea 4 


CANNED FRUIT MO tins 


CANNED VEGETABLES nm tins | 


‘A.P? MACARONI 28 s 401v. 


containers 


GRAVET the complete Bi. zs 


gravy powder 


CORNFLOUR 


Foster Clark's quality food products are rich in 
nourishment and most delicious, Famous for their 
goodness and genuine value, they're easily made up 
and economical to use. Specially packed in bulk to 
simplify your ordering. 


| N E SPECIAL COMPOSITE PACK comprising 
| 6 assorted tins of food packed in bulk. 


Our price list will give you all details 
of bulk quantities and the new Compo- 
site Pack. Write now ! 


FOSTER CLARK LIMITED, MAIDSTONE, KENT 
Telephone: MAIDSTONE 2255 


NE PTUNE edUirnenT 


wer pn Mom 


Our products include Beds of all types, 
Chests of Drawers, Linen Trolleys, Food 
and Serving Trolleys, Storage Bins and 
Cupboards, Lockers etc. 
HOSKINS & SON, LTD. 
Upper Trinity St., Birmingham, 9. 
Telephone: Victoria 0556-7.3102 


TAUNTON'S MODERN BEDSTEADS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


The two patterns illustrated below are 
ideally suitable for Schools and such like use. 
Bothare fitted with superior 
chain and spring mattresses 
specially made to withstand 
hard wear. 

Standard size is 
6C" x 20 on, but 


can be made 1" 
Shorter lengths, 
i 5! 1g, 5^ us 
n". rhis 
made 


lows and 
t menor, and has Hardwood feet all four 
legs. 


Improved and stronger pattern 
having 11" Bows and £" in 
terior, Hardwood = 


feet all four legs. 
Standard sizes : 
6' m d 
6 6" x X 


" and 


he made 
lengths 
Sta 


rb colour is black, but can be supplied 


in artistic colours if desired. 


JOHN & JOSEPH TAUNTON LTD. 
SHERBOURNE ROAD BIRMINGHAM 12 


Telephone: i 843 Telegrams: 
EDG. 3316 Established 1843 +e pirmingham® 


School and College 


ISTORE LOCKER. BD 2038 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. SANATORIA. HOSPITALS 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. SANATORIA. HOSPITALS. Ete —continued 
East _ Lancashir 


Se Bernard's Convent, Wenclifron Srt 


O»tord Wing's, Chariton Park. Malmaebury. Wilts ae 
ChpMm (lo Dulwich Coll En o Cn 
Southend General Hoxptal South ~ec Middlesex 

St. Elphin’s Sch 


Pembroke Coll 
Truro School. 
Mill Hil Isola 
East Anglian 
Suffolk, 
Wandle Valley 
Merton Colleg 
Framlingham ! 
$t Andrew's" 
Cudderden C 
Ackworth Sct 
] 


DE 
D Y 


a School, Petersfield, He 
School, Errex 
College of Science. $ Kennington 
School, Croydon 
Lancing College, Shoreham 
Baguley Sanatorium. Wythe 
Bradwell liolipon Hospital 

Academic 


n Pirum. S. 
Hospital, Londo € 
Kiddermimite 


$t Andrew i Hall, R 
m e 
Tenidy San Corn 
Si Brandon's Clergy Daughters” Schoo! Walmamtor 
Clevedon ` Vine m el 
i: London University. B d. NEN 
n enun. Bentham Mall, W CI ween's Colle 
h Sacred Heart Convent, Dublin m. net Moncheqer. eie s oent ne. Hove, Sunen 
1 Uiheshall Hall, Nr Salop Derm Orthopaedic. Hospital. 
Wesel Royal infirmary [^^ 
Forster Green Hospital, Belfast Corpur Chm College. Cambridge 
Queen Victora Convalercent Home London Schoo! ol Economics, London. SCOTLAND 
1 
Cador Rew 


* Write or phone for catalogue of latest models and list 
of famous schools, colleges, hospitals, hotels, restaurants, 
steamships and canteens where SPLEN DIDS are installed. 


School ol St Mary and St A 
Stamford Git Mi 


P d 
CROCKERY 
WASHERS 


SOLVE ONE OF CATERING’S Biggest Problems 


"Phone: V1Ctoria 
S. Meechie, Ltd., 


QUIPMENT CO. LTD., 0294 Victoria St, London, S.W. 
» Sowest, London. Sole ottish sigen 
ton Strect, Dundec, Tel.: 2685. 


(X Rotem 


PARADOXICALLY, it takes 
unlimited punishment, and still 


SCHO 

OL B 
nd comes out on top! We pride 
ourselves that the fine materials 
and careful workmanship that 
go into the making of this bed 
ensure that it stands up admir- 
ably to the hardest possible 
wear. The spring mattres i 
constructed with high tensile 
springs and heavy gauge chain. 
in a frame of exceptional 
always gets strength. and good appearance. 
We are also makers of 
Divans, Hair and Spring 


d good report Mattresses. Bolsters and Pillows. 


Please apply for full details to: 


z pes 


JM 


WLO 
WBROOK GROVE, TRAFALGAR AVE, LONDON, SE15. BERmondsey 2612 


Ma, 
tagene, 
™ May. 1953 RETI 


im) 


the Greatest Mame in Cotton 


For over 150 years the name of Horrockses 
has stood for quality, All over the 


world their fabrics have brought prestige 


to that illustrious name . . . which is 
much... and goodwill to their country 
of origin . . . which is more. 
Sheets, Pillowcases, Towels, Dress 
Goods, Furnishings, Flannelettes, 
Wincettes, Shirtings, etc. 


T scHOQUIGI 
MANAGEMENT 


Vol 13. No.6. One Shilling and Sixpence June, 1955 
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“We step out from the confines of restriction, to the almost 
forgotten but beckoning prospects of freer endeavour and 
greater reward for effort." 


Mr. R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the House of Commons, 
Tuesday, April 14th, 1953. 


‘Jackson’ Boilers 
reduce their prices 


This is our response to the Chancellor’s call, and our 
contribution to customers’ increased trade. 


_ __ The supremacy of ‘Jackson’ equipment has always been 
indisputable. Their advanced design, the care and devoted 
attention to detail by the craftsmen who make them, ensure 
that all ‘Jackson’ Boilers give years of unfailing service under 
the most exacting conditions, Now, this price reduction 
makes their value greater than ever, and the restoration of the 
initial allowance at the rate of 20% for the first year, extra to 
normal wear-and-tear, is an additional saving. In hotels, 
restaurants, cafes, factories, schools, hospitals and aboard 
ship, ‘Jackson’ Boilers are demonstrating that their 
reliability is not only worth more, it is cheaper in the end. : 


Jackson Boilers 


Jackson Boilers Ltd. Vulcan Works, Shafton I 
Telephone 3-1088 


«ine, Leeds 11 


Showrooms: 25 Victoria Street (entrance in Abbey Orchard St.), 

Westminster, S.W.1; 219 West George Street, Glasgow ; 28 Deans- 

gate Arcade, Manchester; 9 King Street, Leeds; 202 Corporation 
Street, Birmingham ; 142 Victoria Street, Bristol. 
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IN FURNITURE 


The wood and light alloy furniture you see above is 
a fine example of E.S.A. modernity in design. But 
whether it is a case of using new materials or develop- 
ing existing ones, E.S.A. has the answer to this vital 
question of furniture'and fittings in the class room, 
the art department, science laboratory and gymnasium. 
For over three quarters of a century. E.S.A. furniture 


has passed every test . . . with honours. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
Tel: Holborn 9116 


Esavian House, 181 High Holborn, London. W.C-l- 
s 3 369 
101 Wellington Street, Glasgow, C2. Tel: Sue aa 
Beadian Works, Srevenage; Mares. Del > Stereo 
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Ah, but is it ? 


. or — is it due to infection 
picked up from eating or drinking utensils. Doubt- 
less at Tommy's school the washing-up is con- 


scientiously done, but has the danger of infection 


been eliminated? 


Until an efficient sterilising routine is adopted, 


there is constant danger. 


If you are responsible for school meals, you ought 
to know the full measure of this risk and how to 
avoid it. Write today for details of the Deosan 


washing-up routine. 


DEOSAN LIMITED 345 Gray’s Inn Road. London, W.C.r. 


One of the Milton Group of Companies) 
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PT 
TABI PT punto! 


Children are so fond of Weetabix, 
A. 1l pure malt-enriched 
Ww ; ox so good for them that 
ge a er school meals. If you 
=. y: already using it, write to us 
= eid p ame there 
ins oe a crent ways of serv- 


eet 


MORE THAN A BR 
PLIER FOR THE CATERING PACK 


ASK YOUR USUAL SUP 


w 
EETABIX LIMITED - 


The new Catering feck 


CONTAINS THE SAME QUANTITY OF WEETABIX 


| 


| 


BURTON LATIMER 


- 


AS 12 ORDINARY 
2-DOZEN PACKETS 


costs 
^ fess.. 


separate packing P s 
ossible to offer 2 gross of Weetabix 
in the Catering Pack, for considerably 
less than the same quantity in the 
ordinary large size packets, and—a 
really worthwhile economy — carriage 
is paid on every order of 3 or more 


Catering Packs. 


EAKFAST FOOD 


. NORTHANTS 
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LESSON | VACTRIC Mode! R.53 


This upright model is attractively styled in contrastin 

maroon and golden dimenso. ^ Incorporates Vactrie 
' Vibro-Action* which ' flutters" out the deepest dust ang 
dirt from carpets. Adjustable for different thicknesses of 
pile and cleaning under low furniture. Women 


especial 
appreciate its lightness—it weighs only IS Tb. aur 


LESSON 2 VACTRIC Electric Floor Polisher 


Three brushes, two revolving clockwise and one anti- 
clockwise allow the polisher to move easily over the 
floor. No pushing—you iust gently steer. Gives a rich 
gloss in minutes instead of hours. Triangular design of 
base makes polishing of corners easier 


LESSON 3 VACTRIC Model W.202 


The cyclinder cleaner with the strongest suction of all 
Including 5 Dusting Tools and Anti-Moth Vaporiser in 
self-contained special carrier pack—for all home cleaning 
from floor to ceiling. Spray unit available 


LESSON 4 The VACTRIC ‘Multipol’ 
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This wonderful light industrial tool saves time, labour 
and money for motorists, model makers and those con- 
cerned with home repairs. It is the ideal all-purpose car 
polisher and bench tool. Robust. durable and easy to 
handle. 


Its the easiest. of tasks to keep 


large buildings bright and clean 
with Vactric. These amazing 
electrical-housekeepingaids do all 
the hard work of dusting, polish- 
ing and cleaning. quickly and 
without effort, Made by expert 
craftsmen, they pass the closest 


examination with honours. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


VACTRIC LTD. 
196/18 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.I 
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BOILING PANS 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


Pleasing appearance, 
hygienic Stainless Steel lining. 


Economical Fuel Consumption. 


Reliability guaranteed. 


The experience of more than a 
century is at your disposal. 
Consult us for all catering needs. 


COOK FOR THE 
WAMEPLATE 


85 
LA 


s9 


one PADDINGTON 8222 
oad. Tel. Trafford Park 0288 


\ 

mul 

^ BELL STREET, LONDON, N.W. 1. EHGLAHO Teleph 
BIRMINGHAM: 12, Whitmore Road. Tel. Victcria £15 MANCHESTER: 530, Stretford R 
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Here come 


over 20,000 washes! 


Yes, there are 12 bottles in every case, and up | 
to 2.000 washes in every bottle of Zalpon! You're 
sure of that because the dispenser can be adjusted 
to deliver the exact amount to wash a pair of 
dirty hands. 

Another secret 


Zalpon is a cream, not a 
liquid soap. so it doesn't 
run away through your 
fingers. There's no 
waste with Zalpon! 


CAN'T BE PILFERED 
The dispenser locks into the y hi 
wall, the bottle locks into *Zalpaa seems marvelion 


fadi i g me d wonder why noha 
the dispenser. Its abso- thought of betore ? 
lutely safe ! 


LALP i N the new way of washing 


Ideal for Schools, Offices, Factories, 
Hotels. Cinemas, and all public washrooms. 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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HERCULES aoc 
AM eicere 
Longest Life 


in Catering 


No vitrified pottery of the quality and dis- 
tinction of “u HERCULES" ware, manufactured 
by W. H. Grindley & Co., Ltd., has been 


See this mark on 
every piece of 


** HERCULES ” 
VITRIFIED WARE released, for the use of British Caterers, since 
made by the w 
W. H. GRINDLEY ats 
& CO., LTD., We are proud to have the privilege of 
de throughout Great 


distributing it to the tra 
S Britain. 

“Hercules” Vitrified ware is manufa 
hich experience has proved to 
nsure a substantial saving 


and distributed by 


ctured 


to a standard w 
be the best. It will e 
in expense to every user. 


BADGING 
BANDING OR 
DECORATION 


is available on "Hercules" 
Vitrified Ware for Hotels, 
Restaurants, Cafes, In- 
stitutions, etc, in an 
Attractive. Ronge of 
Designs and 


I Phone: BRIxton 6868 
51-153 DENMARK HILL, LONDON, S.E.5 


Suppliers of Calaring Epuipment Lo The Prade since E 
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SCHOOL FEES 
REMISSION SCHEME 


For 26 years this scheme 
arranged by us has coped 
successfully with the problem 
of remitting fees when pupils 
are absent. Most LA.P.S. 
and Public Schools number- 
ing over 1,500 have been 
using this scheme for many 
years. It is now an insti- 
tution and up to date 


claims amounting to over 
£1,500,000 have been paid. 


THE SCHOOLS 
COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY 


Specially designed by us to 
suit the requirements of 
schools in the light of experi- 
ence over 20 years. Com- 
bines all essential school 
insurances such as Fire, Bur- 
glary, Employer's Liability, 
Legal Liability and Loss 
of Profits in one document. 
It costs less to insure this 
way and the protection 
granted is much wider. 


HOLMWOODS & BACK 
& MANSON LTD. (verantment 
Bell Street, Reigate, Surrey. 
And at Lloyd's. Tel.: Reigate 
3386-8 
London Office: 


85 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 4471 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT PLAN 


for the provision of fees at Preparatory 
and Public Schools, Universities, etc. 
This plan has been arranged to lighten 
the burden of school fees for parents 
who pay out of income and to ensure 
fees for the full period of a child's 
education. 


The advantages to the Parent are:- 

1. SPREAD-OVER OF PAYMENTS 
The cost is spread from the incep- 
tion of the policy until the child 
leaves school or university. 


2. LOWER COST AND 
SECURITY 
The total cost of a child's educa- 
tion is less, even though, should 
the parent die, no further premiums 
are needed and the payment of fees 
is guaranteed. 


MORE 


3. INCOME TAX RELIEF 
is granted on payments made by 
the parent. 


THE SINGLE 
PAYMENT PLAN 


By which the School Fees can be assured 
by a single capital sum paid in advance, 
either before the child goes to school or 
during the child's school career. 
The advantages of this Plan are:- 
1. LOWER INITIAL COST 
The capital sum required is less 
than the actual fees. 
2. SECURITY 
The termly payments are of 
guaranteed amounts, and cannot 
be affected by capital depreciation. 


The Plan can either be operated by the 
School or individual Bonds can be 
arranged for parents. 


For fuller information apply to :- 


THE LA.P.S. TRUST 


85 Gracechurch St. London, E.C.3 
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For Cleaning Up 


2 

e 
STERG ENE is soapless and a 
wonderful grease remover. A teaspoon- 
ful in a bucket of water is enough 
for general cleaning, so it is truly 

e When Do; economical. 

mestos and Stergene are made 

DOM ES TOS is a hypochlorite 


with all the disinfectant properties 
which would be expected of a product 
twenty times stronger than carbolic 
acid. Very small quantities are 
sufficient to ensure scrupulous clean- 
liness —particularly in lavatories 


and toilets. 


availa 
ble other cleansing materials are 


unnec; 
ess, 
ary. Domestos and Stergene 


betw, 
een them fulfil every cleansing need 


from dj 
ish washing in the canteen (and 


how chi 
China sparkles when washed with 


Ster, 
Bene) to swabbing factory floors. 


DOMESTOS anà STERGENE 


MAKE LIFE CLEANER 


y 


Bo F " 
MEST ull particulars about Domestos and Stergene can be obtained from 
WCASTLE UPON TYNE, 6. 


Os u 
MITED, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, COLLEGE WORKS, NE 
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The Director and 

Head Chef Instructor of the 
Scottish Hotel School 

Mr. Dutron & Mr. Renolds say — 


"We recommend 


Jackson 
Electric 

\ Cooking 
Apparatus 


for Commercial 
Cooking" 


X 


“Jackson Electric Cooking Equipment is installed 
in our main kitchen. In the training of 


Student Chefs economy and cleanliness are of 


paramount importance at all stages, and we 

find that Jackson Equipment is second to none.” 
For practical running costs note what 

Mr. Walton the proprietor has proved 

at the Regent Hotel, Oban. 


£9 | 
V \ 
y MER BN i, 
Specify 31895 PE ent notet O e 
Ww 2 à 
b Units consume eal | 
13,170 9.43 Units P 


Specialists in Electric Cooking Equipmenf 


"i 
THE JACKSON ELECTRIC STOVE CO. LIMITED, 143, SLOANE STREET, LONDON. sW 
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Clean right through with 


Teepo 


to commercial users 
in 4-gallon cans 


TEEPOL—Shell’s master detergent—swiftly kills all 


grease. suspends dirt, leav 
surface to which you can safely apply water. The 
unrivalled and unvarying effectiveness of TEEPOL means 
speedier, easier, more thorough and more economical 
cleaning everywhere. The first 4-gallon can will convince 
you of TEEPOL'S outstanding value! 

TEEPOL (Liquid) is supplied in 4-gallon cans fitted with 
a special economy pouring device; also in 45-gallon 
drums and I-gallon cans. Distribution is Country wide, 
thus ensuring rapid service. k 

Write for free illustrated booklet giving practical 
advice on the uses of TEEPOL., and price list, to any 
Divisional Sales Office of Shell Chemicals Limited. 


es spotless and smearfree every 


Shell Chemicals Limited 


é 


Divisional Sales Offices: Walter House, Bedford Street, London, W C.2 
42 Deansgate, Manchest 


Tel 
er 3. Tel : Deansgate 6451. 


Temple Bar 4455 
Clarence Chambers, 39 Corporation Street, 


Birmingham, 2. Tel : Midland 6954 28 St. Enoch Square, Glasgow, C.1 Tel : Glasgow Central 9561 


“ TEEPOL" is a Registered Trade Mark 


COURSE was recently held for teachers 
Pl unes Hall, near Wellingborough, 
(apnea e them background informa- 
Me 1 ie. Coronation. Mr. R. Parkin, 
editor-in-chief, | Northamptonshire News- 
pagers, who had carried out some research 
rom the newspaper files upon the celebration 
of past Coronations, produced some remark- 
able facts about the capacity of children in 
the past to celebrate—by eating. In 1911 the 
children of Kettering, 6,000 of them, con- 
"ye in all 2 tons 8 cwt. of food; 2,500 Ib. 
i b € were eaten and only 2,000 lb. of 
bread, along with 250 Ib. of butter. Food 
and fireworks would seem to be the juvenile 
idea of a slap-up celebration. 

* * * 

The Warden of Toynbee Hall, Mr. J.J 
Mallon, states that the Hall are eager to build 
up library of orchestral and chamber music 
E" and ze and scores of operas and 
ae BE oynbee would be most grateful 

gifts of such music to make it available to 
not-so-well-to-do music-lovers. 

* * É; 
Nec dar kba: M'Intosh, head of the 
: Languages Department at Win- 
chester College, has been appointed to be 
Headmaster of George Watson's Boys 
College in succession to Mr. lan Graham 
s shortly to retire. 
* 


est sige belonging to the Woodard Cor- 
Dae AA t. Katherine's School, Heathering- 
s ie e ante, will close in July. 
YS e! on since 1907, the school now has 
ed s. The decision to close was " dic- 
s solely by financial stringency." The 
M oodard Corporation have two other West 
T eM — King's College, Taunton, 
- Mio ME Both are reported 


Andrews, who 


We like to include notes of th 


possible in this feature. Schools can hel 
these events by sending to the Edito 
school secretary put us on 
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e activities of a 


Bromsgrove School was said, in 1556, 10 
"4 tempore quo mom exstat 
memoria bominum." The school is, however, 
celebrating this year its fourth. centenary— 
this year having been chosen as being the 
100th anniversary of the tercentenary cele- 
brations held when Dr. Collis was head- 
master. In the present century, under the 
guidance of Mr. R. G. Routh (1913-31) and 
the Rev. D. Js Walters (1931-53), Broms- 
grove has prospered and trebled its numbers. 
Mr. Walters will be succeeded this year by 
Mr. Lionel Carey, coming to Bromsgrove 
from Christ's Hospital. 

* * 
r of Education recently stated 
pil for all pupils 
schools was "à 
nding figure 
schools was 


have existed 


* 


The Ministe 
that the average cost-a-puj 
in maintained secondary 
litle under £54.” The correspo! 


for pupils in maintained primary 


* about £30." 
* * * 
Mr. Russell, M.P. for Wembley South, 
recently asked in the House whether the 
e der her decision not 


Minister would recons! 
to. make special provision for independent 
to watch the Coronation " because 


] discrimination between 
different types of schools." Miss Horsbrugh 
replied that she did not feel justified in 
asking the local authorities concerned to 
make provision for children attending inde- 
lent schools. It was a matter for the 


schools 


this constituted 


penc E 
individual authorities. 
* * * 
Mr. Eccles, Minister of Works, has stated 
would not be made 


ements 
from Scotland to see the 


Reserved standing 


that special arrang 
for schoolchildren 


Coronation procession. 
places, however, were going to Scottish 
ations. 


youth organis 
(continued on page 267) 


s many schools as 
p to keep us informed about 


r school magazines. Will your 
your “ mailing list " ? 
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How the school can 


CO-OPERATE WITH YOUB 


by ** Curator T 
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USEUM" is a word that, unfor- 
n tunate has a most stuffy ring 
about it. There was a time, something 


more than fifty years ago, when “an object 
lesson ^ was regarded as the latest of bright 
ideas in schools and a few "objects " were 
usually kept in a glass-fronted cupboard in 
one of the corridors. My older readers will 
remember those. mysterious cupboards that 
contained, usually, a snake or two in spirits: 
a bisected coconut in its husk; a number of 
stuffed birds; a case of butterflies and half 
a dozen birds’ eggs. 

. 'The local museum was richer but probably 
Just as eccentric in its choice of " objects " 
—being larger, it could go in for weightier 
things like elephants’ feet and accept grate- 
fully big game heads thrown out by the big 
house at spring-cleaning time. 2. . No 
wonder that the word." museum” has still 
clinging to it an atmosphere of gloom and 

don't touch "'! : 


Nevertheless, I believe I'm right in sa üng 
that, for the young, the dullest of dull 
museums managed to have some charm and 
à great deal of interest, for the young love 
the actual. Two flint arrowheads from a 
local field, a bit of Roman pottery, à flint- 
lock pistol, buttons from a Cromwellian 
jerkin, were always enough to fire the 
imagination in a way even the best of 
history teachers found impossible, I'm 
diam prepared, quite contrary to present- 
x : views, to say that the " don't touch " 
ple the stern custodian added some- 
rain UTR " ystes and thrill of near con- 
fee dni the past. But this is not a plea 

ss or for the older kind of museum. 
I want to discuss how, with understanding 
and co-operation, your own local museum is 
almost certainly prepared to help you and 
your school, and become yet another of the 
local allies of which every school should be 
aware. 


| know we are all inclined to think our 
pus job is particularly important. I don't 
think, however, | am wrong in saying that 


now, a i 

D and in the near future, a museum can 
M RAM F E 
y a very vital part in education. 
These are the days of " Visual Educa- 


have 


some of you 


is seen is 


but—no doubt 
this very objection—what 


uon" 
raised 


. LOCAL MUSEUM 


Fui always seen at second-hand; the 
shadow, not the substance, is beheld. " I've 
seen it on television,” “1 saw that place on 


the pictures " well, that is better than 
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nothing so long as it doesn't breed an arm- 
chair smugness that completely destroys 
the will to see for yourself. 


The “second-hand” stimulates 


I'm not one of those who take the 
gloomiest of views about the likely effect 
of television upon our national culture. I 
have already noted, both among children 
and adults, that television already seems to 
her than detract from, interest 


stimulate, rat 
in the actual. Let something be shown on 


a television programme in the evening and, 
sure enough, next day we'll have quite a 
crowd round the glass-case containing 
kindred or similar material, and queries in 
There does seem to be a need to 


plenty. 
confirm, and to widen, second-hand visual 
experience. Films, film-strips, TV are not 


the enemies of travel, sightseeing, OT 
museums; they ares I believe, very porent 
allies and the demand from children and 
adults for opportunities to "see for them- 
selves" has increased and will, most cer 
tainly, increase surprisingly. 


“The schoolboy's friend” 


Therefore there seems to be every reason 
why, if a school has not done so already, 
those responsible for its management should 
begin to explore the local resources in the 
way of first-hand visual education. 

They say charity begins at home—every- 
x hile should begin at home, or 
the outset 1 made fun of 
the junk in the glass- 
1 do believe that it 
And, th days, 
That's a pity. 


thing worth Ww! 
at school. At 
the old school museum, 
fronted cupboard, but 
was better than nothing. 
schools have nothing. 


most 

Most of us are collectors, jackdaws, by 

nature. A school has pictures and books 
how many have—there 


in the library, but 
doesn't seem tO be one word for it—objects 


of beauty and interest displayed? I'm all 
for helping the school or individual to start 
a " museum " of their own. The beginnings 
of all museums, and perhaps of learning. 
is xj be found in à schoolboy's pockets. 
From what he h from what he has found, 


as. 
the wish to go further and find out 


aris s 
more. Jf I have done nothing else in the 
district in which I live and work, let it 


id of me that I've been 7 the school- 
friend “—alw: accessible, always a 
affable and sometimes, l trust, help- 


be sa 
boy 
hope) d 
ful and encouraging. 

You can take it that every museum con: 
the staff at least one * schoolboys’ 
] hesitate t0 commit my colleagues 


tains Of 
friend." 
(continued on next. page) 
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in other towns, but I believe I can say that 
we're readily available to help teaching 
staff to plan projects—we have the neces- 
sary specialist local knowledge; we are very 
willing to help school societies by giving 
papers and informal talks and we welcome, 
and help as much as we can, the school- 
boy or schoolgirl enthusiast, following his 
hobby or carrying out a piece of research, 
school inspired. 


Can exhibits be loaned ? 

Local conditions, of course, vary and 
some museums are forbidden by their con- 
stitutions to permit objects leaving their 
custody even for an hour or two. But most 
museums are like icebergs; we've usually 
as much, or more, below stairs and out of 
sight as we have on view. It is usually 
quite possible, if we are given sufficient 
warning, to prepare a small loan exhibition 
to fit in with some project on hand or to 
ilustrate some current enthusiasm or class- 
work. And, of course, there are facilities 
for sketching in our museum; we're of quite 
as much help to the art master as we are 
to the history master. Where I, at least, 
draw the line is that I am unwilling to 
provide, as I have been asked, swords and 
costumes for a school play! We're ready, 
of course, to give advice on costume and 
very often. do. 

It should not be forgotten that the officials 
of your local museum are always ready, 
t00, tO give advice on the value of, 
and the safe storing and arrangement. of, 
documents accumulated by a school over the 
years. — Yesteryears papers are to-day's 
" junk " and to-morrow's sources of history. 
I have had one or two fruitful sessions with 
the headmasters and headmistresses of local 
schools discussing with them the preserva- 
tion of school papers and, even more im- 
portant, discussing what should be kept for 
posterity from the current snowstorm of 
paper. 

A museum for every parish 

The Established Church, it has been said, 
set down in each parish an educated man 
and, by so doing, helped adult education 
and general education, too, in a way that 
has not been appreciated sufficiently. There 
is not, yet, a museum in every parish, though 
I should like to see one. But, not too far 
away, there is likely to be a museum and 
you can take it that, in every locality, there 
is one enthusiast for things local and 
historical. Like all enthusiasts, the one 
thing we dislike most is to feel that nobody 
is interested in us and what 
interested in. 

Need I say more? 
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we are 


You may not be over-enthusiastic about 
film-strips and to-day’s convenient gadgetry, 
keeping the teacher from teaching and the 
pupil from bothering to see for himself. 
But you'll find, in your local museum, 
visual education material of an invaluable 
kind—invaluable, because the magic and 
mystery of the actual is also there. Not 
shadows on a screen but something of the 
past to be seen, perhaps touched, in the 
present . In my well-lit galleries and in 
my clear, uncluttered displays, there is still 
magic and mystery. f 

I needn't tell you what an invaluable 
ingredient that is in any teaching. 


LEARNING ABOUT 
GOVERNMENT 


STUDY box has been specially prepared 

for teachers, instructors and discussion 

group leaders by the Hansard Society and 

the British Council. lt costs 3 guineas anc 
contains :— 

Guide for the instructor; wall chart, 
“The Structure of Government" (30 "i 
by 40 in.), prepared by the British COVAS 
and the Hansard Society; wall chart, * ) 
House of Commons (30 in. by 40 fins 
prepared by Pictorial Charts DM tary 
strip and note " British Parliame and 
Government" (47 frames); filmstrip ams 
“The Story of an Act j 


Government," by 


mentary b 
P illustrated. British 


Sydney D Jailey (an 


i arli ts 
Council Study Booklet); P irliamen 
and Politic by K. C. Wheare aurea 
of Current Affairs); ‘Our Parliamen 


standard illus- 
Parliament; 
a symposium 
dealing with 


by Strathez 


irn. Gordon, a 
trated we 


k on the Britis 
" The British Party System, 
edited by Sydney D. Baile) 
the evolution of parties 
system, the history, philos 
ciples of the major parties, 1 n 
minor parti the Independent in Don. 
party organisation and finance, the ATO 
lation of party policy, and the party ae 
in local government; “ pariiamen’ = 
Government in Britain " a symposium PY 
Viscount Ruffside (formerly Speaker of 
the House of Commons), Lord Milner D. 
Leeds (formerly Deputy Speaker), R. E 
Butler (Chancellor of the Exchequer). 


Herbert Morrison, Chuter Ede, Sir William 


Haley, and others; “ Questions on Parlin- 
ment nd " Answers to ' Questions ^. 
Parliament," by K. Gibberd; “A Day 
in Parliament "sample material consis 


the House of Lords, and copies of m 
following newspaper reporting TH 
debates: “The Times,” ‘ Daily Tele; 
graph,” " Daily Mail" ' Daily Express., 
, News Chronicle" “ Daily | Heral T 
“ Daily Graphic and Sketch," Daily 
Mirror" and “Daily Worker," and a 
dramatised script based on Hansard: 
sample propaganda material (posters. 
pamphlets, leaflets, etc.) issued by the 


Conservative, Liberal and Labour Parties: 
sample poll card and canvass card. 
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When a teacher 


retires ... 


@ What superannuation should he receive? 


@ Can a school pension scheme help him? 


@ Can he carry on working—and will this affect his pension? 


These are " à 
ese are three of the many questions that the retiring schoolmaste 
employers—must consider. Director of Education C. L. Berr 


in whic N 
1 which they can be answered, based on experience in st 


Is since the 1951 Budget Speech. by 
the Chancellor of the hequer, the 
question of the age of retirement has been 
the _ subject of much consideration and 
special enquiry. Such consideration in- 
evitably directs attention also to. the. many 
other problems connected. with retirement. 
It becomes not merely a question of what 
should be the compulsory age for retirement 
"pedo pele superannuation scheme, 
SM CR retire? What should 1 do with 
Be ane retirement from my profession? 
van ] and should I continue in some form 
of educational activity . . . and so on 
a AEN who are employed in m ained 
grant-aided schools come automatically 
under the Teachers Superannuation Acts, if 
their service is full-time and recognised by 
the Ministry of Education. The teachers’ 
superannuation scheme originated in an Act 
of 1918. It was, in fact, complementary to 
the Fisher Act, which required for. its 
realisation and fulfilment a properly- 
remunerated teaching profession with ade- 
quate provision for retirement, or for death 
or breakdown in health before retirement. 
lt was, like the Civil Servants’, a non- 
contributory scheme. Unfortunately an 
bin gps wava swept the country afterwards 
rer since 1922 five per cent of the 
teacher's pension has been paid by him to the 
rias cd as a contribution for superannua- 
en NE employer—the local p education 
Prae or, in the case of a direct grant 
pol, the governing body—also pays à 
Pc euan of equal amount. The benefits 
vided by the scheme are an annual retir- 
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r—and his 
y suggests some ways 
ate and independent schools. 


at the age of 60 to 65; a lump 

immediately on retirement; à 
disablement allowance and lump sum after 
ten years of service; à short-service gratuity 
after three years of service, and a gratuity 
e of death while in service after five 


ing pension 
sum payable 


in 
years. 


A teacher may retire on pension at any 


from 60 to 65. Service after 65 is not 
pensionable and until very 
not generally countenanced. 


Each year of service earns as a pension one- 
eightieth of the last five years’ average 
sal up to à maximum of 40 years’ service. 
For the lump sum the maximum service 
recognised is 45 years and each year earns 
one-thirtieth of the average salary mentioned 
above. The death gratuity is the average 

he return of the 


salary, or the lump sum, ort 
teacher's contributions, whichever is the 


greater. 
The scheme makes no provision whatever 
for widows and orphans. Under an Act of 
1937 à teacher on retirement can allocate 
ide a widow's or 


of his pension to provi 
anr's pension. Alternatively, he 


1 pension for his wife to begin 
his own, plus a continuing 
ereafter she is widowed. 
more than one-third of the pension can 
a beneficiary. This voluntary 
be made until the teacher 
Thus it is still true that 
tion scheme makes 


recent 


ary, 


part 
other depend 
can provide à 
when he draws 
pension to her if thi 


ot 


e allocated to 
provision cannot 
himself retires. 


the teacher's superannual 
no provision for the widows and orphans of 
ho die in service. This is all 


contributors W 
(continued on next page) 
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the more amazing when it is realised that 
provision is made for widows and orphans 
of officers in H.M. Forces, civil servants, 
police, firemen and others. 


“Punitive legislation” 

The position is all the more remarkable 
because the teaching profession has been 
singled out for what one educational paper 
calls " punitive legislation which no Minis- 
ter of the Crown would dare to suggest in 
the case of other bodies of public servants,” 
such as those mentioned above. The 
Government proposes to legislate so to 
amend the Superannuation Acts as to levy 
upon teachers and their employers alike an 
additional 20 per cent contribution. Again 
and again this proposed increase in the rare 
of contribution is referred to in all the 
teachers’ papers as a" one per cent increase," 
This may be some explanation of the 
apparent failure to understand the proposals. 
The reason given for the onslaught against 
the superannuation that there 
is a supposed deficiency in the imaginary 
fund. The teachers’ request that the con- 
tributions should be funded has always been 
refused. Instead all contributions are paid 
into, and all benefits paid from, Exchequer 
revenue. All balances are spent annually 
as they are accrued. It has been stated that 
the Exchequer has received in contributions 
some £90,000,000 more than it has paid in 
benefits, yet. not 


scheme is 


one penny has been con- 
Government apparently requires 
that the scheme shall be self-supporting in 
the sense that, if the fictitious fund were 
closed at a date of valuation and no new 
contributions admitted, there would be 
enough money in the fund, plus interest, to 


pay all future benefits until their expiration. 


served! 


It is non however, evident that other 
statutory pension schemes are or can be 
thus self-supporting.” The © statutory 


teachers’ scheme in any case can never wind 
itself up. It is a continuing scheme. Fach 
new yearly wave of retirements is more than 
balanced by a wave of new entrants. The 
Exchequer's contributions over 
benefits iy overlooked and so is the fact that 
this excess increases with every increase in 
salaries, It looks very much as if teachers 
are threatened with an additional tax levied 
on them and them alone, for reasons which 
will nor bear examination. 


excess of 


For the large school . . . 


The teacher in an independent school may, 
if the school be large enough and financially 
strong enough, find that he becomes a con- 
rributor under a staff pensions scheme which 
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will be of very considerable value to him. 
If, however, he is self-employed or on the 
staff of a small and unendorsed school he 
may have to make his arrangements 
with a reputable insurance company, or 
forgo the prospect of retirement. The old- 
established and most reputable companies 
have excellent schemes largely operated in 
business companies but equally applicable ro 
schools. They are so devised as to recog- 
nise the increments in salary resulting from 
promotion or long servic They provide 
pension for life and allow of options at the 
age of sixty. The pension may be taken at 
the agreed figure. Alternatively, there may 
be allowed a slightly reduced pension plus 
a continuing pension for the teacher's 
widow. Thirdly, the teacher may choose to 
receive one-quarter of his pension as com- 
muted in the form of a tax-free lump sum, 
plus a pension at the rate of 75 per cent. 
Income-tax rebate is allowed on all contri- 
butions by the teacher. The employer may 
have his contribution recognised as a busi- 
expense, The scheme provides life 
cover to the date of retirement. The terms 
are advantageous, thanks to the teachers’ 
low mortality rate and high expectancy of 
life. Whatever policy the teacher in an 
independent school may subscribe to, one 
thing is as certain as anything in this 
changing world. The teacher concerned 
will never be faced with a demand for it 
20 per premium. 
Actuarial revaluations may affect furare 
policies. The insurance companies may be 
relied on to keep faith with their poli 
holders. 


own 


ness 


cent increase in his 


Retirement. age 


understood and mastered 


machinery and mechanics of pensions 
similar benefits and being satisfactorily 
covered for them, the teacher is still faced 
with the individual and personal questions. 
When should he retire? The idea that 
retirement should be postponed has been 
recently popularised, but it is strange that 
"s real irrelevance to the teaching pro- 
fession should not be evident, Teachers may 
retire at 60. They must retire at 65. It ts 
now proposed to allow them to continue 
teaching until 70. If this were agreed, 
would the next step be to make 65 the 
minimum retiring age? Yet policemen may 
retire at 45 and so may firemen, regardless 
of the number of fires which they may or 
may nor have attended. Teachers generally 
will agree that no one should continue 10 
teach young children after the age of 65 and 
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this school 


A Pig 
Club 
that pays 
dividends 
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runs 


g to keep pigs at our 


HE idea of startin, 


school* was conceived in 1942, during 
hungry war years. Now, 


the stress of the 
after more than ten years of vigorous life, 


a short examination of this club and its 
working may be of considerable help to 
those teachers who are giving some thought 


to this matter of running a Pig Club. 
let me assure the reader that 


an economically profit able 


enterprises because it adds to the meat 
supply of the members? families, pays 
monetary dividends to the members, and all 
for a quite negligible amount of work. But 
ve here that a Pig Club is profitable 
which is just as important, 
if not more so than the purely mercenary 
one. Those boys who are members of the 
club do learn to be kind to animals, and 
this cannot be said of all city boys. They 
scientific animal management, their 


First of all, 
a Pig Club is 


we belie 
in another sense, 


learn 
sense of responsibility is deepened, and their 
experience is broadened generally. City boys 


like this do not make nuisances of them- 


Lea Village Secondary Modern Boys 
School in Birmingham. 


12 
A 


selves in the Countryside. It is because of 
this therapeutic value that the club has 
continued; it is because of this that it 
receives official support. 

The raising of capital was achieved in 
many ways, by the sale of produce from the 
school garden, by holding various competi- 
tions, by donations from the staff, a grant 
of over £5 was receiv d from the School 
Fund, and a handsome git of £10 
donated by the Education Committee. Even 
after the sties were erected, visitors were 
charged 3d. for viewing the inhabitanis! 
Bur a regular source Of capital was estab- 
lished at an early date. This was to be a 
joining subscription of 5s. 


from each of 
the forty boys chosen to be members. In 
spite of this 


income the club ran into debt at 
first, but the sale of the first two porkers 
for £26 put that right, and the last recorded 
deficit was in May, 1943, Nowadays the 
joining subscription is 7s, Gd., and there is 
a weekly fee of 3d. from each member. 

With both cash and interest raised, appli- 
cation for registration was made io the local 
branch of the S.P.K.C. (Small Pig Keepers’ 
Council). This was succesful, and coupons 
for obtaining pig meal were issued to the 
cub. Membership of thc S.P.K.C. is still 
necessary at the rate of 1s. per member per 
year plus 10s. Animal food supplies are 
fast improving though, and there are 
rumours of this bureaucratic control ending 
in the autumn. 


Was 
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Next, the sties had to be built, and with 
nothing to spend on labour. The boys did 
the work; the foundations were dug as far 
away from the main school buildings as 
possible. The design is simple yet es jr 
lent. There is the central building, con- 
taining stores, the boiler and other equip- 
ment, two sleeping quarters under the eaves 
which are each capable of housing four 
pigs, and these lead out to sep arate runs. 
All the walls are nine inches thick, and 
through apertures left above the troughs in 
the runs, the boys are able to feed the pigs 
without being knocked over in the mad 
porcine scramble for dinner. These sies 
and all the miscellaneous. items of equip- 
ment like brushes and aprons and so on. 
cost the club just over £54, but I notice 
that the second-hand bricks used cost only 
25s. per thousand in 1942-13. Now they 
are at least £3 10s. with delivery, But even 
to-day there are very good sties of a pre-fab 
nature, and capable of holding four animals, 
which can be bought for about £40. 

The club made two incursions ino breed. 
ing, but after two sows had overlaid an 
killed some of their piglets, it was decided 
that the sties were not big enough for 
littering, Stocking is now carried out on 
the following lines. After the Du. 
holidays, during which time the sn js 
empty, the club carefully studies gnven 
ments in the local Press, then buys wp oF 
three " store" pigs of four or five € 
each costing about £14. At the same Bn 
the club will buy four or five eight- or iem 
week-old " weaners," which might. cost pen 
thing from £3 to £6 10s. each. Sex n ES 
important, and Tamworths, Saddlebacks p 
Large Black and White crosses ps d 
proved to be reliable breeds. Male pig la 
are castrated by the breeder before n z 
The store pigs are killed at Christmas w - 
between seven and nine score, and divided 
among the club members. The weaners a 
ready for sale tọ the Ministry in th 
following February or March. Another mar 
weaners are bought afier the killing d E 
store pigs at Christmas, and four more w e 
the February or March killing is over. | 
the end of the summer term the, SIBI 
surplus pigs are all killed. Two are divided 
among the members and the remainder go tO 


the Ministry of Food. 


Who does the killing ? 


Several points arise from all this. Who 
does the killing? In the case of the E 
Village Club a local butcher comes in anc 
kills, singes, dresses and cuts up two pigs 
for a fee of 0s. Killing is done in the 
sties, but dismemberment is done in a room 
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with a tiled floor, which is easily washed 
down. The offal is distributed among the 
boys. The joints given out are worth about 
15s. each, and at the summer killing divi- 
dends of 10s. to 15s. are awarded. The fact 
that the joining fee is returnable when a 
boy leaves school stresses the point about 
Pig Clubs being profitable. 

The Ministry of Food is rather a vague 
term. In the case of a Pig Club it means 
your Area Pig Allocation Officer. Ours is 
in Rugby, and when notified of pigs ready 
for killing he sends transport, charges a 
nominal sum of 1s. per pig for collection, 
takes them off to the buyer and sends a 
cheque. He must in law take at least 50 
per cent of your stock. and it pays to give 
some attention to his requirements. If he 
wants nine score pigs, aim at that, as prices 
will be best at that weight. You will 
receive less per score for a heavier pig. 
Nine score pigs are selling for over £20 at 
the present time. 

Feeding the pigs at Lea Village is a com- 
paratively simple matter. Pig meal at 
37s. 6d. a hundredweight is purchased and 
about two and a half pounds per day are 
given to a six-month-old pig. But all the 
waste from the four school canteens on the 
premises (Infants, Juniors’, Seniors Girls' 
and Senior Boys) is a big help, and 
expenses are kept to a minimum here. 
Weaners require three feeds per day and 
older pigs two feeds. And working to a 
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rota, members arrive in their turn at 
8.30 a.m. to give the first feed, and stay 
behind at 4.30 p.m. to give the second feed. 
Mid-morning and afternoon breaks, together 
with the lunch-time recess, provide ample 
opportunity for the boys to perform mis- 
cellaneous duties such as stoking, cleaning 
and removing manure to the school garden. 

This manure has been very much wel- 
comed by the school gardeners, and this, 
the contents of the sump behind the 


with 
sties, has been responsible to a large exteat 
for the excellent yields obtained from 


rather a difficult soil. All waste greens are 
used up by the club, by the way. While 
we are on this rather unromantic but never- 
theless practical subject, it must be said that 
pigs can be taught to be clean, not to foul 
their sleeping quarters, and so waste bedding 
straw. At the weaner stage, if the sleeping 
quarters are made rather cramped by stones 
or boxes, the young pigs will go outside 
rather than foul the actual place in which 
they rest. If this is kept up for some weeks 
clean habits are formed. —— . 
It is at the weekly meeting of the Pig 
Club that duty rotas are fixed or amended, 
and it is to the boys' credit that although 
these rotas have to include week-ends and Ne 
Christmas and Easter holidays, the animae 
have never gone untended. Keys are iot 
the caretaker, a most co-operative man. Only 


one complaint has ever been made, and that 
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SWIMMING 


Dr. R. 


Rugby School, 


IE management of swimming baths is 

difficult during heat waves because 
everybody wants to bathe at the same time, 
and it is obviously impossible to allow, 
shall we say, six hundred boys to go into 
a swimming bath all together. Every school 
has its own regulations for bathers. 1 
sometimes feel sorry for the person who is 
in charge of the bath, who tries to maintain 
a high standard of hygiene. However many 
rules are made, hygiene depends chiefly on 
individuals. This article is designed to 
suggest the purification of the water of 
swimming baths, and here I have quoted 
extensively from Dr. Key's and Dr. Beattie's 
paper in the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Ministry of Health, August, 1950. This is 
a summary of the memorandum of " The 
Purification of Water of Swimming Baths," 
published by the Ministry of Health in 1950, 
which is a revision of that published in 1929. 
The question of natural bathing places, on 
beaches and in rivers, have not 
cussed by them. 


been dis- 


If pollution is cut down to a minimum 
then the purification plant works much 
more efficiently. We should therefore first 


of all discuss pollution and then the methods 
of purification. 


Pollution 

Most of the pollution comes from rhe 
bathers themselves, and it therefore follows 
that the cleaner the bather, the cleaner the 
water will remain. Most public baths have 
facilities for washing before bathing, 
usually showers or footbaths. In most 
schools these facilities are near at hand in 
the houses, and therefore it is wasteful to 
duplicate them at the baths, but it cannot 
be stressed too much that a bathe in the 
swimming bath is not a substitute for a 
bath in the house. 

Dr. Key and Dr. Beattie show that 
y Appreciable contamination may occur 
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where the floor surrounding the bath is used 
by spectators and by bathers proceeding to 
the dressing-boxes. This can be avoided by 
arranging the entrance to the cubicles on 
the outside and by restricting non-bathers to 
special galleries or spaces.” This advice 15 
sound, yet it is difficult to implement. But 
it does remind us that changing rooms june 
a bath must be kept spotlessly clean gna 
that when they are swept out we should he 
careful not to let the material get into the 
bath. 


Bacterial pollution 

Most of the bacteria in the bath arc non- 
pathogenic, i.e, they do not cause disease, 
and many of the diseases attributed to them 
are due to other causes, although the a 
ing is a contributory factor. For example. 
I remember on one occasion à mild epidemic 
of pink eye (i.e, infectious conjunctivitis) 
occurring. On enquiring into the habits pf 
the bathers I found that they did not ust 
their own towels on every occasion but very 
often borrowed one which was dried. with- 
out being washed. This undoubtedly 
the cause, for when the practice was stoppet 
the disease was quickly controlled. Impetigo 
is often spread in swimming baths in the 
same way as infectious conjunctivitis. 

Another disease which is attributed. 1e 
bathing is athlete's foot. This, of course. 
can easily be spread in the baths, but usually 
the cases that come for treatment are boys 
who have had athlete's foot for some ume 
but the bathing has accentuated their 
troubles. The feet are not properly dried, 
the organism lives in a moist, warm atmo- 
sphere and can easily make headway against 
the defences of the body, Ear-ache, leading 
to a running ear, may follow swimming, 
but again it is usually found shat the boy 
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BATH: 


. Smith, Consulting Medica; 


i 
discusses the merits of fot 


| 


i 


tion by taking violent exercise. If a child 

or an adult is ill, if he is feverish, has a 

headache, a sore throat, vomiting OT 

diarrhea, it is better to rest the child than 

to be foolhardy enough to think that violent 
exercise will overcome the condition. 

My experience is the same as Dr. Key's 

H Y G I E N E and Dr. Beattie's, that "In properly con- 

trolled swimming baths the possibility of 

the water becoming sufficiently polluted to 


endanger health is remote. Thorough ven- 
uce the risk of air-borne 


Officer, tilation should red 
overcrowding should be 


infections, and 


avoided." 
thods of purification are fourfold, 


r methods of De imd 
ombination of them:— 


or a c 

(a) Continuous filtration: 

(b) Sterilisation: 

(c) Fill-and-empty method: 

(d) Chemical treatment without filtration. 

The only two real methods are continuous 
filtration and sterilisation. The fill-and- 
empty method of purification is obsolete 
is too costly and is disallowed by 
Chemical treatment 
lso à limited process. 
alternative 10 full 
filtration makes the 
rs we use certainly 
through them, and 
is required as well. 


- had a sore throat or a cold before he bathed. 
During swimming the organisms had been 
carried from the throat to the middle ear 
along the Eustachian tube, and there they 


because it 
had started a further infection, Organisms public authorities. 
H without filtration is a 


similarly may be transported from the nose 
to the nasal sinuses, which are really only and is in no way m 
extensions from the nose. Dr. Roswell 1reatmente Continuous 
f Gallagher, who was a medical officer to a bath clear, bur the filte 
large boys’ school in America which would alloy gie eg 
correspond to one of our public sc therefore sterii ere ds 
blka a paper in the Ne “4 ed 1f the bath is very crowded and there poe 
z rapid turnover of bathers the water in the 


Journal of Medicine (19 7 3558. nin the , 
/ e (HD Vol: M e palh should also have à quick turnover, and 
than four hours It 


899), in which he showed from a survey 
of the illnesses of people who: used) à should not be ma E mu tight 
swimming bath at school that they had a can very often. be slowe RT © 
and made faster during the day. 
ths do contain coagulants 


slighdy higher incidence of respiratory 
: Some of the ba c i 
no-ferric which when it passes 


infections, but a considerably smaller acci- ; 
p" dents and injuries rate. Swimming therc- such as ime ar forms a film of sand and 
r fore seems to be as safe 4 Sport as any through the filter tore he bacteri How: 
heri this enmeshes some of the bacteria. How- 
ever, for the destruction of bacteria one 
sterilising mechanism. 


sally have some 
ally done by chlorination, which 


of bleaching 


Infantile p 


We have to give special consideration to — 1s either effected by = se iced 

; a à E $ ; raat we 

poliomyelitis. It is doubtful whether polio- r in solution OF by other liquids con 
An important point 


myelitis virus lives in baths. It is true that 
ge, and if one 


age ihen it is points. This is not so 


the bath is being used by a 
mixture takes 


it can be recovered from sev 
thinks that a bath is like sew 
probably better to avoid that bath altogether. import 
ly emphasised that if largi 
in a district — place very 


much more easily, but if the 
that exercise filtration plant is at one end and the chlorine 
the other end there may be very 
f the chlorine through the 
is not being used. 


It cannot be too strong 
there is poliomyelitis prevalent 
then people should realise 

almost certainly increases the risk of a enters at 
severe attack. | have dealt with this little movement o 
before, but it is worth repeating that exer- water when the bath busy E EMI 
cise during the interval between infection The concentration of chlorine 1s maintained 
and the onset of paralysis has a very bad at definite standards, and here perhaps one 
effect. upon the paralysis. Dr- Richie might it cannot be measured 


mention that 

Je: " * 

Russell's word " suicidal" is a strong one, by the sense of smell. Very often. people 
say there 1$ far 


up eer: e : : ch chlori in the 

but it is justifiable if ix will prevent stup! saw mit e ies R ps 

people thinking they can overcome an infec- bath because they can smell tt, ut that 
255 
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really due to the fact that on a hor day the 
chlorine comes out of solution so much more 
easily than it does on a cold day. It is, 
however, just as important to maintain a 
high concentration on a hot day as it is on 
a cold day. Therefore accurate measure- 
ment is essential. 


It depends on bathers 


Chlorine acts better in an alkaline 
medium or, as the chemists say, the pH 
should be between 7.2 and 8.0. The bath 
attendant, therefore, is an important person 
who will keep his bath in good condition 
only if he understands the whole process, 
keeps a log of the rate of filtration, the 
concentration of chlorine and the pH value, 
but as I have said before, much more 
depends on the individuals who use the 
bath than on the attendant. For school- 
children using a bath regularly there ought 
to be very strict rules which, of course, can 
be maintained by the simple process of 
excluding people from the bath who dis- 
obey them. The rules which should be 
kept should be that no person should be 
allowed in the bath if he is dirty; no person 
should be allowed in the bath unless he has 
his own towel; no person should be allowed 
in the bath if he has any disease, especially 
if this involves the skin. These are the 
bather's " Don'ts,” and " Do's” are just as 
important. Every child should be taught 
to swim, and the earlier the age within 
reason the better; children should not be 
excluded from baths because of illness in 
the past. Many children have been told 
never to bathe again if they have had an 
operation like a mastoid. They are not so 
common as in the past, but about ten years 
ago I investigated all the boys who had had 
mastoids and running ears, and provided 
they had been treated. well, as they all had 
been, those that had bathed had had no 
recurrences, those who had not bathed also 
had had no recurrences, but they had lost 
one of the joys of childhood. 


When to start bathing 


When I first went to Rugby as medical 
officer I was always asked when I thought 
the bath should be opened, but as time 
went on other people took this responsibility, 
with the result it was being opened earlier 
and earlier each year. There is no doubt 
at all that with sensible bathing the risk of 
catching cold from bathing at low tempera- 
tures is very small, and equally there is no 
doubt that the effect of the cool water on 
the skin js much more stimulating. 

Another positive suggestion is that every 
child should consider himself a possible life- 
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saver. A cup at Rugby for life-saving was 
given by Dr. Clement Dukes, who 
medical officer to Rughy from 1871 to 1908, 
and who was so impressed with the way an 
apparently drowned person was restored 
that he gave this cup to the school. As he 
says in his book: " At one of our Univer- 
sities, in 1885, a life was saved not only 
through practical knowledge of the method 
for restoring life, but owing mainly to in- 
domitable perseverance. For even after the 
process had been well conducted for some 
considerable time, without any result, and 
when all hope of success was extinguished 
and efforts were being discontinued, a 
bystander suggested a prolonged effort, 
which was finally rewarded by success.” He 
realised the important point was never to 
allow a person to get to this stage. 

There are many aspects which I have not 
considered. These include bathing in the 
sea in the holidays, the disinfection of open 
pools, the dangers of bathing in rivers, the 
heating of swimming baths so that 
swimming can be a winter as well as a 
summer sport. I would suggest that if any- 
body has any special knowledge of these 
problems, especially as they affect the 
health of schoolchildren, they should 
contribute a letter to this journal. 


was 


SCANDINAVIAN ART 


N interesting and original holi for 

those who have not yet made their plans 
for this year, has been announced by the 
Ministries of ucation of Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden. Acting in co-operation 
with the International Federation of Art 
Weeks, they have organised a three weeks 
tour of the three countries, visiting places of 
artistic and historical interest. Starting OP 
July 24 in Denmark, they will visit Odense, 
native town of Hans Andersen, and the 
Viking camp at Trelleborg; then on t0 
Copenhagen and North Sealand. Leaving 
Denmark on August 2, they will cross to 
Malmo and then goon to Gothenburg. After 
a three-day stay in Sweden, the rour will con- 
tinue to Norway, where a full program of 
visits is planned in and around Oslo. The 
tour will finish on August 9. 

The cost of this holiday is £52 10s. for 
the three weeks, or £26 12s. if Denmark 
alone is visited. These prices are inclusive 
of hotels, meals and transport in Scandinavia, 
but nor the outward and return journeys: 
they also cover most incidental expenses, 
including official receptions and banquets 
which each of the capital cities is giving for 
those attending the Art Week. Further 
details can be obtained from Mr. Hans H. 
Prior, Secretary of Ministry, B.A.I 19 
Skibelundvej, Copenhagen F., Denmark. 
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Picture by courtesy " Good Housekeeping * 


Our cookery experts Mrs. Elizabeth Midgley 
suggest the best way of bottling, canning and ja 


CANNING and bottling of fruits is not 
^ so complex as many people imagine. 
The principle of both methods of preserving 
is the same. The fruit is heated sufficiently 
to sterilise it and is then vacuum sealed 10 


prevent penetration of moulds and spores 
which would bring about deterioration, 
All fruits are sterilised at à temperature 
of 190 deg. F. or under and there is no 
problem in sterilising them with normal 
kitchen. equipment, but this is not true of 
vegetables. Because of their lack of 
natural acid, vegetables need a higher tem- 
perature for safe sterilisation and a pressure 
cooker is desirable for preserving them. 
For this reason this article is limited to the 
Preservation of fruits. 
_ For canning, a sealing machine is the 
first essential and unless a considerable 
amoun: of fruit is to be prepared, the pur- 
chase of the machine may not be economical, 
A machine costs about £12. Cans are less 
expensive to purchase than bottling jars but, 
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and Mrs. Doreen Davies 
mming the summer's 


fruit supply in the school kitchen. 


are a ones ason-only item, 


of course, they 
serving bottles will 


whereas with cafe, Pre 
last a lifetime. 


bottling 
LTHOUGH there are many kinds of pre- 
ing jars available, they are used in 
ame way and in all cases the cap 
is fired very tightly on to the jar with a 
plastic or rubber ring which makes the seal 
airtight. Before using the jars make sure 
that they have no chips. The rubber rings 
should be sound. (These can be tested. by 
first soaking them in hot water and stretch- 
ing them; if they do not spring back to their 
original size and shape they must be dis- 
carded.) The screw caps or spring clips 
must fit properly to hold the covers on the 
jars very tightly during the cooling down 
of the fruit, It is wise to rinse all jars in 
cold water before use and to soak the rubber 
bands in hot water for 10 to 15 minutes. 
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Preparation of fruit 

Fruits must be ripe but never bruised or 
-ripe. Apples and pears will keep their 
colour if, during peeling, they are slipped 
into salt water, using a tablespoon of salt 
to two pints of water. Peaches, apricots 
and tomatoes are best peeled; to peel them, 
dip them first into boiling water for 15 
seconds and then into cold. 


ov 


Liquid for bottling 

It is not essential to use syrup with fruit 
— plain water may be used, although sugar 
does help to preserve a good colour and the 
flavour is very much better than when sugar 
is added after preserving. To make a 
syrup, 2 to 8 oz. of sugar should be dis- 
solved in a pint of water. A heavy syrup 
using 8 oz. is desirable for peaches. Golden 
syrup or honey may be used to replace some 
of the sugar but, of course, they will impart 
their own flavour to the fruit being pre- 
served. Tomatoes require brine. Use } oz. 
salt and a teaspoon of sugar dissolved in 
one pint of water. For bottling it is 
essential to fill all spaces between the fruits 
with liquid. Having packed the jars firmly 
with fruit and then filled them to the brims 
with syrup or brine, the rubber band and 


top are put in place on each and the jars 
are then ready for sterilising. 


Sterilising 

There are several ways of sterilising. You 
can use either a deep water bath on top of 
the stove or it may be done in the oven. 
For the top of the stove method make sure 
that the container is deep enough to permit 
covering the jars with water. Place a false 
bottom in the pan (a few slats of wood, 
folded cloth or cardboard) and completely 
immerse the jars in cold water. Spring clips, 
where used, can be placed on the jars to 
grip the lids tightly but screw bands must 
be left slightly loose. It is very important 
to heat the jars slowly, to be sure that the 
heat will penetrate the centre fruits of each 
jar. About 1} hours should be allowed 
before the water simmers; then the fruit 


should be given a further simmering time 
according to its variety:— 


Soft fruits 10 min. 
Stoned fruits . 20 min. 
Hard fruits — apples, 
pears and tomatoes 50 min. 
Immediately the jars are removed from 


the water, screw bands must be tightened 
so that on cooling a vacuum is formed. 
Spring clips need no further attention, but 
when cold all jars must be tested before 
storage. Spring clips and screw bands 
should be removed and each jar lifted care- 
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fully by iis to ensure a good vacuum. 
The jars can then be wiped and stored. It 
is not necessary to replace metal parts as 
these often rust during storage, unless given 
a thin coating of oil or vaseline. 


Oven method of sterilising 

A good way of sterilising in the oven is 
by standing the jars already filled with fruit 
and syrup in a deep baking tin lined with 
a cloth, and holding about 1 in. of cold 
water. This is an alternative to the water- 
bath method on top of the 
quicker to handle a quantity of fruit this 
way but there 


stove. [t is 


is a danger of slightly over- 
The jars should remain in à 
cool oven—300 deg. F., gas 1—for 1} to 1} 
hours, according to the type of fruit. 

For institutional work the pulping method 
of preserving fruit is often very convenient. 
Large quantities of apples, for instance, can 
be packed in a few jars if the fruit is first 
peeled, cut Very 
little water 
necessary, 


cooking fruit. 


and sewed to a pulp. 
should be used—sugar is not 
but a little m be added if 
desired—and the hot pulp is placed into hot 
preserving jars. It is necessary to cover 
the jars and then sterilise them for a few 
minutes by immersing them in à pan of 
hot water to prevent glass cracking. and 
boiling them for five minutes. Then they 
are screwed down tightly and allowed 10 
cool, and tested as described for other 
methods. 


canning 


LL fruits suitable for bouling may be 

canned. The preparation of fruit is very 
similar except that when the cans are filled 
with syrup 3 in. space must be allowed for 
expansion of the liquid as the can is sealec 
before sterilisation, All manufacturers 
provide detailed instructions of canning with 
the machines but particular note should be 
taken of the sterilising times. Cans are 
immersed into boiling water and it is 
essential to time the processing according 
to the time taken for the water to re-boil. 


Another point to be nored carefully when 
canning is that, unlike bottles of fruit. cans 
must be cooled quickly and immersed into 


Cold water as soon as sterilisation takes 
place. 
The main advantage of canning over 


bottling is that it is possible to handle a 
much greater number of cans at one time. 
because, for example, they can be stacked in 
the boiler for sterilising. Where there is a 
considerable amount of fruit and plenty of 


storage space, home canning is a good 
proposition. 
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jam making 


HE war years taught many people just 
: how very worth while it is to attempt 
jam making and fruit bottling and, where 
possible, to grow fruit for these processes 
The Ministry of Food, too. recognise: the 
value of this work in providing extra sugar 
for the purpose. Some will remember when 
one could choose from many types of sugar 
to use for preserving—lump sugar sold in 
big cones and in large and small cubes, 


crystal, granulated, castor, icing, brown and 
soft moist brown and possibly other types. 

For the best table jams—strawberry 
blackcurrant, raspberry, etc.—and diae 
marmalades and curds where colour was as 
much a matter of pride as flavour and te 
ture, we used the whitest lump or grana- 
lated. sugar. For cooking jams of mixed 
fruits, pickles and chutneys one might 
descend to a coarser type of sweetening. 
Some fruit tarts were always sweetened with 
moist sugar as were spiced cakes and ginger- 
bread. Methods have changed and we can 
add and subtract values for this or tha: fruit 
to aid those lacking. 

Recently an old countryman was recalling 
the days when his father had a regular 
seasonal job carting washed swedes t0 a 
jam factory. He mentioned it as a regrettable 

trade 7 dodge and was quite unimpressed 
when it was explained thar although the 
s been added 


vegetables were or might ha 
for the sake of providing cheap bulk, the 
jam makers were probably adding better 
food value than they knew, in 1870, to 
their products. Stewed fruit needs only so 
much sugar as will make it enjoyable during 
a short period of time. Jam must be 
sweetened sufficiently and cooked at a tem- 
perature which will ensure it remaining 
good” for months or even years. 
Gooseberry Jam, red or green, is one of 
the earliest to be made and although many 
of us consider they have greater value 


bottled than when made into jam, here is 


Before starting to make jam . . . 


wi you should have 
r fork, one or two wooden spoons for stir 

into 
s ring or fire. 


rims of jam 
as it cooks 


ill jug for pouring § 


jam, cup or s 
j d flares 


in c 


for further * i Allow jam-filled 


room. 
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and on which they ca 


is cooked, soak and wash preserve 


rs to cool 


a recipe: To each pound of fruit allow į Ib. 
sugar and if possible 1 gill redcurrant juice 
to each 3 Ib. of fruit. If this juice is not 
ailable use equal weights of sugar and 
fruit with half-pint of water for every pound 
of fruit. Boil sugar and water together for 
quarter of an hour and add gooseberries. 

mmer gently until fruit is clear (half to 
three-quarters of an hour). Test on plate 
Pour into pots and cover when 


for jelly. 
cold. 

To make gooseberry jelly, which is as 
delicious with cold meats as it is as a pre- 
serve, place gooseberries (topped and tailed) 
into a preserving pan with a /iile water 
and stir them over heat until the fruit is 
soft. Strain through a sieve and to every 
pint of juice allow į Ib. of sugar. Simmer 
juice and sugar iogether until it "sets Hi 
when tested on cold plate (half to three- 
quarters of an hour). Pour into small pots. 


Cover when cold. 


Apple, Black and 


] Red Currant Jellies are 
delightful to have in the store cupboard and 
are Titule trouble to make. Use any " wind- 
falls“ for apple jelly, wiping nd washing 
fruit carefully and removing damaged 
parts. if any. Cut the apples into equal; 
d portions. weigh, place in trays or jats, 
or stand jars in pans of boiling 
water and cook until fruit is tender. Empty 


fruit into jelly bags or cotton. containers and 
to strain. Do not squeeze 


the 


and steam, 


leave overnight i ] 
bags to hasten process of the jelly will be 
A t of strained juice dd 


To each pin 
and (optional) juice of half- 
contents of the preserv- 
Simmer for 20 to 50 
if necessary). test for 


clouded. 
j Ib. of sugar 
nd stir the 
constantly. 
(skimming 
jelly and pour into small jars. 
The pulp © the apples or that of the 
ants can be rubbed with a 


black or red curra : 
spoon through a sieve and when 


] cooked with rhubarb as a filliag 


for tarts Of puddings. 


Blackcurrant Jam— : 
1 quart (3 ]b.) picked fruit: 


1 quart 


lemon, 
ing pan 
minutes 


wooden 
sweetenec 


water; 


dry jars, one metal spoon 
te or saucer for testing 
an opened packet of salt 
lean cloths for wiping jars 
A block of margarine and 
dissipates scum which may be 
is better if not over-refined), a sieve for 
and trays in which to stand jars 


ready clean, 
the jam, a P 
ittle or big Jars, 
Damp, € 
-filled 3 


ately in readiness 


pan immedi 
returning to store 


overnight before 
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Boil for 20 to 30 minutes, add 3 th. 
sugar and boil until jam "sets 
(about 20 minutes). This makes a 
delicious jelly-like preserve. 

Pour into jars wbilst bot. 

Raspberry Jam— . 

Add 1 Ib. sugar to each pound of picked 
fruit. Stir until it simmers, then. with 
wooden spoon beat jam vigorously as 
it cooks rapidly for fire minutes. 

Pour into jars whilst bot 

Strawberry Jam is delicious made as 
above but needs cooking quickly and 
stirring vigorously for 20 minutes. Pour 
into jars whilst hot. : 

Peaches, greengages, nectarines, Victoria 
plums, apricots, etc, may be preserved in 
syrup for "special occasion” dishes. To 
each pound of fruit allow 1 lb. sugar and 
quarter-pint water. Boil sugar and water 
for ten minutes, add stoned fruit and simmer 
gently until nearly tender. Empty carefully 
into a dish. Next day boil again for ten 
minutes with the kernels from the fruit 
stones added io the preserve. 


Very genily 
spoon" fruit into jars, pour over syrup 
and cover with oiled paper when cold. 

The Victorians almost always bouled 
damsons for winter use. Certainly their 
warm rich-coloured juice is pleasant in 
puddings and tarts, etc. This recipe is for 
damsons, but other plums can be used, One 
quart of damsons requires ! Ib. sugar. Put 
unblemished plums (minus stalks) into deep 
jars. Sprinkle sugar between layers of frun. 
Cover jars when full and place in deep pan 
of cold water. Bring water to the boil and 
simmer until the fruit in the jar is soft but 
not broken. Stand the jar until cold. 
Strain juice from plums, boil and pour back 
over fruit. Cover jars with oiled paper 
when cool and store in dry place. 

Recipe 2.—Fill jars with fruit. Pour 
boiling water over plums until it stands 
one inch above the fruit. Cool. Cut stiff 
paper to fit inside jar and over it pour 
melted mutton fat. Cover jar with brown 
paper, seal and keep jars in cool store. 
When fruit is to be used, remove fat, pour 
away (gently) water and dilute and sweeten 


jelly at the bottom of the jar. Pour over 
plums. 


Apricot Jam made with dried frait— 
Dried fruit 


1 Ib. 

Sugar 3 Ib. 

Water 3 pts. 

Almonds E kis 1 oz. 
Soak for 24 hours in water and then 
simmer until tender. Add sugar and simmer 
for half-hour or until jam sets. Add 


almonds (blanched) and cut up, with sugar. 
Empty jam whilst hor. 
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Blacbbeiies — Bilberries are good bouled 
or made into jam, and cach mixes well with 
rhubarb, if a cheaper jam is required. 

1 Ib. bilberries: 

6 Ib. rhubarb (cur into small chunks): 

7 Ib. sugar. : 

A dile water to dissolve sugar before 
fruit is added. Cook briskly when once 
begins to boil. Test after 20 minutes. 

Rhubarb and Orange Jam 

1 quart. finely-cut rhubarb: 


6 oranges: 
15 Ib. sugar. 

Peel oranges and remove pith and pips. 
Slice pulp into. pan and rind of three 
Oranges cut imo very thin strips. Add 
sugar and rhubarb. Simmer gently after the 
mixture boils. Test after 30 minutes. Pour 
into jars whilst hot. 

Rhubarb and Lemon and Root Ginger 
(1 oz. to 12 Ib. rhubarb) makes a good jam. 
Allow į lb. of sugar to 1 lb. of young 
rhubarb. Grated rind and juice of one 
lemon Tie ginger in muslin and remove 
when jam is "set. 

Rbubarb and Raspberry, 3 1b. i0 1 1b. and 
5 db. sugar, makes a good cooking jam. 


egg preserving 
THe months of April to June are usually 


the best periods tọ preserve CRBS, 
ause at this time of the year, besides 
being more plentiful, the quality is best. 

Preserving eggs is a simple matter that 
has been practised for many years, and some 


Of the older methods are still used to-da 
For e 


be 


ample, in country districts, eggs. are 
' buttered.” The farmer's wife rubs them 
Over with a coating of pure lard or unsalted 
butter, which seals the small pores in the 
eggs and makes it possible to store them in 
a cool place without the eggs deteriorating, 

"Butering" eggs would be neither 
economical nor practical in many kitchens 
to-day and this method has been replaced by 
sealing compounds which may be purchased 
at hardware stores, and are, in fact, more 
reliable because there is no danger of 
leaving small patches of the eggshell un 
covered. The eggs are dipped into the tone 
Pound and are then allowed to drain anc 
dry before packing. They can then be 
Packed closely together and providing the? 
are kept in a cool Storage place, they will 
keep for 9 to 12 


eg of 
2 months. This method i 
i 


Preserving js 


very practical, especially 
Places whe 


re storage is a problem. 


Cause of failure j 
" he: hc 
The best results are obtained when ! A 
Rgs are fresh, and though i: is difficult t 


i 
we Se weist po 
know how old eggs may be, it is wise 1 
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preserve them immediately they are 
obtained. Ideally the eggs should be 
about 4 to 5 days old. In my experience 
they are well worth while preserving even 
if they are 10 days old, although this may 
lead to a small percentage of failures. Even 
when eggs are preserved within a few da 
of laying, there are occasionally some losses. 
Various explanations have been offered for 
this—in some es losses have been said to 
be due to the fact that the eggs were fertile. 
Since it is outside the realms of the house- 
keeper to sort out the unfertile eggs, she is 
advised to take reasonable precautions to 
select what appear to her to be good quality 
eggs, making sure there are no small cracks 


and that the eggs are clean. 

Eggs should not be washed before pre- 
serving as this removes their natural 
"bloom " which helps to seal the pores of 
the shell. 

Where storage space is no handicap, the 


water-glass method of egg preservation is 
er-glass 


very satisfactory. A solution of wa 
is made—directions for mixing are generally 
given on the container, but if in doubt make 
it strong enough so that an egg when 
slipped in, remains suspended about mid- 
depth in the solution. Place the eggs in 
king sure that all the eggs are 
covered with the liquid, holding 
f an old 


gently, ma 
completely 
the top layer down by means o 
saucer or plate, if. necessary. 

The pan must be covered, 
evaporation will take place quickly and the 
top eggs will become exposed. If the liquid 
dries up a little more water or solution 
may be added. When eggs are preserved in 
water-glass, they soon become coated with 
white, furry salts which seal the shells. 

Eggs preserved by either of the methods 
described may be used for most general pur- 
poses, although it is wise always to examine 
ed eggs become 


otherwise 


them before use. Preserv: 
more fluid than fresh ones, the albumen 
tends to be more yellow and the yolk is 
more easily broken, but they should not 
smell distinctly unpleasant. If not preserved 
within 14 days they may, however, have 4 


slight "strawy" odour and whilst nO! 
desirable for poaching or boiling, they may 
be used quite satisfactorily in puddings and 

are 


Cakes where additional stronger flavours 
present. 

Preserved eggs can be used for nearly all 
purposes in cooking although it takes rather 
longer to whip up the whites stiff, but it 
Is wise to take precautions when using them 
by first breaking each into a separate 
container. Stored carefully, preserved eggs 
will keep 6 to 9 months and be available 
during the period when they are most scarce. 
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Service 
Bureau 


Enquiries to 18-20 York Buildings 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


Does Pasteurised Milk Lack Vitamins ? 


OULD you tell me the general medical 
opinion on whether extra vitamins should 
be added to the diet of children who are 
en either sterilised or pasteurised milk 


gir 
vely? 


exclus 

Only vitamin C is definitely destroyed by 
either sterilising or pasteurising cow's milk, 
but as long as foods such as eggs, butter, 
fresh fruits, herrings and similar fish, and 
national bread appear in the schoolchild's 
regular diet there is no need for extra vita- 
min C to be given. Milk that has not been 
processed in one way or the other should 


never be given. 


Laying Tennis Lawns 


n tell me the names of firms who 


Can yo j 
lawns and the laying of games 


deal in tennis 
playing grounds? 

The British Association of Field and 
Sports Contractors, Ltd., 76 Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.1, will advise you of your 
nearest contractors who can best advise you 
on this question. 


Better Boilers 


On page 64 of your February issue The 
Bursar mentions a gadget which increases 
ihe efficiency of coke-burning boilers, Can 
you give me some information about this? 

The Bursar was referring to the “Edco " 
Fuel Saver, manufactured by Messrs. Hydro- 
Thermal, Ltd., Church Street, Boston. Spa, 


Yorkshire. 


Netball Repairs 


The Bursar of the Technical School, 
Lilford. Oundle, Northants, on reading of 
one school’s difficulty in getting netballs 
repaired, bas written to tell us that tbe 
school handyman, who repairs all their own 
netballs and footballs in his spare lime, is 
able to repair balls from other schools. The 
charge is very small and varies according 10 
the amount of damage to be repaired. 
Schools interested in this offer should write 


10 the address given. 
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When the 


art class 
goes out- 


of-doors 


Christianna Ardizonne lists 
some of the equipment and organising 
ideas that make outdoor 


sketching simple 


"THE summer term is the most favourable 

time for taking the art class out of 
doors. This need be no more difficult to 
organise than painting in the studio, and 
there is certainly less clearing up to do 
afterwards, 

For schools lucky enough to have a studio 
from which the garden is easily accessible 
there need be no difficulty about. materials, 
which can simply be carried out, but for 
classes going further afield powder colours 
and such like impedimenta are out of the 
question. Ink, conté crayon and pencil are 
equally suitable and ink used with water 
and a brush can be particularly successful. 
Charcoal is rather less good, as, being so 
extremely soft, it needs larger sheets of 
paper than are easily portable. Water 
colours, though convenient, are inclined to 
be fiddling and are therefore seldom suit- 
able for children, unless used in broad 
washes and in conjunction with ink or 
«rayon. Hardboard, cut into suitable sizes, 
makes cheap and practical drawing boards, 
and is considerably lighter than wood. 
Paper can be firmly fixed to these thin 
boards with " Bulldog " clips. 

Sketch books are useful, particularly for 
older children, but they should be books 
rather than those blocks from which one 
tears off the used sheets. Their chief virtue 
is that they keep the drawings together so 
that they can be used for furure reference 
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for paintings, a solution to the eternal ques- 
tion: " What can I paint?“ The objections 
to sketch books are that they are rather 
expensive, though this could be overcome by 
buying only the refills, which are consider- 
ably cheaper than the complete books, let- 
ting the children make their own stiff covers, 
and, secondly, that they are wasteful, as 
children are inclined. to use them for 
scribbling. A solution to the latter problem 
might be for the children to have two sketch 
books, one large one for use in the art class, 
which can be put away between classes, and 
a smaller one, which can be carried about 
in a pocket for making notes of anything that 
happens to interest them during the day. 
lt is a good idea to encourage children to 
do this as much as possible; sketching in 
this way is a habit that can be useful for 
making notes for all sorts of subjects aparı 
from art, as, for example, plants and animals 
for biology, architectural details for history, 
and so forth, 

Older children particularly, should be en- 
couraged to use their sketches as notes for 
Painting which can be done in the studio. 
This is, perhaps, only suitable for a certain 
type of child, as others may find it simply 
a bore, and it will be of liule interest to 
younger children, but it is the way to get 
the utmost value out of sketching. 

Interest. can be 
formation of 


stimulated through the 
a sketch. club. It would 
encourage the children to draw, and to 
Organise expeditions among themselves, with 
Perhaps the help of i 
background, 
be somewhe 
should be 


the art teacher in the 

Their only requirement would 
ere to hang their pictures, which 
‘imple enough. A friendly painter 


Might even be persuaded te 


» visit and discuss 
an 


occasional exhibition, A club of this 


Si ji t very i 
rt would be very suitable for a town school 
who have to go 


as it ensures th 


ar for an outdoor art class, 


really i at only children who are 
cally Interested will come. 


. Parks arc particu] 
Ing, and some 
such as the 
British Mus 
tion, 
in 


arly pleasant for sketch- 
Museums (nor Art Galleries) 


Natural History Museum or the 
cum 


S are well worth an expedi- 
There is 


an enormous amount to draw 
Skerkin aas of this kind, besides which 
ing, ami ieee of the easiest ways of Jearn- 
reference, 8n be extremely useful for future 

Landscapes, 


Tm as such, are inclined to be 
difficult avi re ine 


discouraging to draw, and in 


Most cases i o: ; 
to RORIS. it is best to encourage the child 
Centrate e aa" ^ 
On s ` ect, pre 

ferably į some definite object, F 


RU foreground, such as a building 
ees, the rest of the picture wil 
fall into place without toe 


Continued on page 265) 
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SE 


S WINSTON 
Basi ee Aer time ago, to 
ES e d n affect the school 
pe = ite market gardener, Our duty 
or pred a on as we can out of the 
bn he end of the 1953 season, and 
reste, (Gh Ded ways of doing this is to 
ME as tie is possible during June and 
wlll a A pone pa of vegetables which 
Ragin due crops during the autumn 
ict de ie JN S) aS this, of course, the early 
gud qe 7 X will have to be chosen 
SI aaa t. ds ike making spring sowings 
again. 
ao useful to be able to pull young, 
os ghee in September when the school 
terrane asambles, The large main crop 
E y be a standby during the winter 
will certainly be much 
boys and girls for they 
and texture. A 


CHURCHILL'S appeal, 
grow more 
gardener 


best 


t Young carrots 
ee iated by the 
lied jj better flavour 
ae delicious young roots may be 
sek: c ju = is made about the third 
Bese see: * ye another at the end of the 
BatGeule: August. One cannot be very 
eum Pur e the exact dates but the idea 
far vara ie which has been well manured 
ee epious crop and which has recently 
p vacant. All that needs to be done 
wn EWE a dressing of a fish fertiliser with 
Pi cag cent potash content at 5 ounces to the 
are yard and to fork this in lightly. 

io NN the forking, it may be necessary 

ead or give à to break 


light rolling 
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down the lumps and this will be followed 
by the usual raking to produce the fine tilth. 
On this well-prepared firm soil drills should 
be got out one foot apart and as shallow 
as half-inch deep. The seed must be sown 
thinly and a simple doing this is to 
use sand or powdered peat as à carrier. It 
should be mixed with the seed at the rate 
yf three to one. Choose early maturing 
varieties like Scarlet Model and Early Gem. 
Though runner beans may £0 on cropping 

t by the frost in October, 
preferred, 


til they are Cu 
beans are sometimes 
varieties like 


the stringless 

Refugee. The pods in this case 
be topped and tailed, and this saves 
Jot of time in the kitchen. 
ing the first week of 
e if necessary early in 


way of 


un 
French 
especially 
Stringless 
need only 
a tremendous 
Make @ sowing dur 


June, and another on 

July. Schools in the South-West will be 
able to make à third sowing about the end 
of July- Once again choose a piece of land 


wn an earlier crop and so there'll 
d to spend a long time on the 
of the ground. Give the fish 
ounces to the square 


that has grO 
be little nee 
preparation 


fertiliser about three 
yard. 
Care must be taken to see that the soil is 


not acid and it doesn't take more than a few 
ents tO make a test with a B.D.H. Soil 
Most chemists will be able to 
this for a few shillings. Having 
he test the right amount of lime could 
so as to bring the pH up to 
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supply 
made t 
be applied, 


between 6 and 7. This may mean applying 
anything from three to eight ounces of car- 
bonate of lime to the square yard, though, 
of course, on the chalky land there may be 
no acidity at all. Lime is always applied as 
a top dressing and should be allowed to 
wash in gradually. 

Make the rows 2 ft. 6 in. apart and the 
drills 3 in. deep. If the land is very sandy 
and lacking in humus some sedge peat may 
be applied down the drills before the seeds 
are placed into position 7 in. apart. Rake 
over lightly to cover and then with the head 
of the rake firm over the actual beans 
because firmness always ensures better ger- 
mination, Peas are another pulse crop that 
might be included and a sowing may be 
made about the second week of June and the 
first week of July. Choose early maturing 
varieties like Kelvedon Wonder or Witham 
Wonder. Sow them in rows at least 18 in. 
apart and space the seed out about 3 in. 
apart in the rows. The great thing with 
peas is to see that the plants get plenty of 
water in dry weather, or otherwise they are 
badly attacked by mildew. : 
lawn mowings always help. 

Don't forget the importance of lettuce for 
salads are invaluable to young people. Small 
batches may be sown every three weeks from 
the beginning of June to the end of August. 
The seed should be put in } in. deep and one 
should aim to thin out the cabbage lettuce 
to 9 in. apart and the cos lettuce and Iceberg 
types to a foot apart. In this connection 
may I strongly recommend a variety like 
Webb's Wonderful. It's not one for the 
market gardener because it doesn't travel 
well, but it's ideal for the school garden as 
the leaves are so refreshing and crisp and 
the hearts are so firm. 

Lettuces will grow on almost any kind of 
soil that is enriched with organic matter. 
In dry weather it helps to work in sedge 
peat that has been thoroughly soaked first 


Mulchings with 


Our front cover 
The accent 
activities, 
kitchen 


emphasis 


at | Ib. to the square yard, and in addition 
to use a fish fertiliser at 4 ounces to the 
square yard. If schools have any difficulty 
in getting this fertiliser locally, or the sedge 
peat for the matter, I can let them know 
where they can be obtained at reduced terms. 

Spinach is another crop which may be 
sown, choosing a variety like New Giant 
Thick Leaved, and in this case the rows 
should be 14 in. apart, and the plants should 
be thinned out to 4 in. apart. — Spinach 
quickly goes to seed unless there's. sufficient 
moisture in the ground, so use the sedge peat 
as advised for lettuces, or apply finely- 
divided compost instead. Spinach beet is a 
useful standby for the winter because its a 
perpetual type. At the Horticultural Train- 
ing Centre we usually make a sowing about 
the third week of July with the rows 15 in. 
apari, and the plants thinned out to 8 in. 
apart later. The great advantage is that 
you are pulling this spinach at almost any 
time throughout the winter. Always re- 
member to remove the stems with the leaves. 
Some schools have lost quite heavy crops 
through just pulling off the leaves and 
leaving the stems on the plants— hus disease 
got in. 

Varieties of turnips like 
Snowball are quite hardy. A sowing can be 
made about the end of July and another 
about the end of August. Very often the 
tops or leaves can be used as à vegetable in 
to the root, and so nothing 1s 
Remember that turnips are subject 
are the members of the 
precaution 


Chirk Castle and 


addition 
wasted. 
to club root, as 
cabbage family, and so take the 
of applying lime. The drills should be 10 in. 
apart and the aim should be to thin the 
plants to 6 in, apart in the rows. The roots 
can be used when ready and any that are 
not required may be stored in small clamps 
as are usually made for potatoes. When 
storing trim off the leaves and use them, but 
never trim off the tap roots. 


in this month's issue is on out-door 
those that affect both classroom and 
so our front cover, too, has alfresco 


it shows boys from Great Walstead, 


Surrey, engaged in a hobby which we do not envi 


them, although they are obviously enjoving themselves. 
s greng 
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BOOK 


The Life of a Robin 
By David Lack. 
(Pelican Books. 2s. 6d.) 

HIS distinguished monograph was first 
published in 1943. Such an appellation 
is deserved but misleading because it gives 
no idea of the charm and excitement of the 
book, the tone of which is set once by 
the delightful dedication: " To all those 
robins who patiently bore my rings and 
permitted my intrusions into the intimacies 
of their lives.” The chapters on behaviour, 
with which a large part of the book is 
concerned, were more absorbing to me than 
the average best-selling novel, and one of the 
distinctions of Mr. Lack's work is that he is 
able to combine the most sensitive and 
careful observation with an enthusiasm that 
reflects itself in his literary style. 

In its original form the book was one of 
the first full-length studies of a single bird 
to appear in print, and in spite of the 
immense richness of detail in the new 
edition, to which much has been added, 
Mr. Lack continually points to fresh fields 
of investigation which others may follow. 

The dry, corrective asides in which he 
demolishes romantic sentimental inaccuracies 


are particularly appealing, as when he 
mentions the Christmas card which shows 
four or more robins perching happily 


together on a holly branch. The robin, who 
claims and sustains his own private stretch 
of territory to live in, will attack any other 
robin entering it; among themselves they are 
the most unfriendly of birds. 

Does a robin sing because he is happy? 
Most certainly not, says Mr. Lack. He sings 
mainly for two reasons: to warn off rivals, 
where his song becomes a form of warfare, 
or to advertise for a mate. Mr. I s study 
of the robin at war among his kind is 
particularly useful; so similar is the bird's 
threat-posturing towards an enemy to the 
postures it adopts when seeking a mate that 
the two have hitherto been confused as the 
same thing. The photographs illustrating 
the bird's threat postures are quite ex- 
ceptional. It is difficult in a short space to 
indicate the scope and importance of Mr. 
Lack's book; among many other excellencies 
it brings out most. pertinently the value of 
the comparatively recent innovation of colour 


ringing. One is tempted all the time to 
quote, from sections on fighting, bigamy, 
instinct, courtship, age, migration and 


especially from the many paragraphs dealing 
with behaviouristic odditi It is quite 
impossible to put the book down and look 
at a robin dispassionately:; one can only 
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watch it closely in the hope of seeing it 
display some of the idiosyncracies Mr. Lack 
mentions. 

The Life of tbe Robin is as useful and 
enthralling to the householder whose garden 
is occasionally visited by robins as to the 
expert ornithologist. Many sections, 
especially those dealing with behaviour, 
should awaken in children a real interest in 
bird life, although in this connection the 
references to the robin's sex life might 


bewilder younger children. 


V. M. 


Visual Aids: Films and Filmstrips. 

Part 3: Science for Secondary Schools 
( Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, 

33 Queen Anne Street, London, W.l. 

3s. 3d. post free.) 
que Educational Foundation for Visual 
Aids is an educational trust established 
for the purpose of providing a service to 
local education authorities and schools for 
the development of vi sual aids in education. 
Its governing body is appointed by ihe 
Minister of Education. . 

The volume under review lists. all the 
levant classroom films and filmstrips avail- 
n at the present time for the 
All the material men- 
e from the Foundation 
catalogue is set out 
neatly and sensibly. The table of contents 
gives page references for the various 
branches of science—physics, mathematics, 
chemistry, biology and so on, Full 
instructions are given at the beginning about 
how to use the catalogue and how to order 
films and filmstrips: An objective account 
id i though it is 


re r 
able in Britai 
teaching of science. 
tioned is obtainabl 
film library. The 


of each teaching aid is given, 
pointed out that the inclusion. of a film 
necessarily mean unqualified 


does not i 
approval of every detail. — . 
Teachers who have facilities for showing 


films will find this little catalogue, very 
reasonably priced at 3s. 3d. post free, of 


real service. 


continuing , 
Qutdoor sketching 

Cricket matches and the like 
though perhaps it is better 
in this case to make numerous sketches and 
te them into a picture later, as to 
specially older ones, the con- 
tinual movement is bewildering. Animals, 
particularly placid farm animals, are fun to 
sketch, and a visit to the zoo would make a 


wonderful expedition for the sketch club. 
hildren, unless the whole 


much bother. 
are fun to draw, 


consolida 
many children, 


For very young € e wh 
class can be moved outside, there is little 
om outdoor classes. They 


to be gained fr X 
usually work considerably better in powder 


colour than in any other medium, and, in all 
events, they have à disconcerting habit of 
simply settling down and painting out of 
their heads regardless of surroundings! 
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Continuing 


PIG CLUB 


from page 253 


was the occasion when a new member, un- 
aware of the insidious nature of pigs, 
allowed the animals to squeeze past him and 
escape into the school playground. They 
led both him and the carctaker quite a dance 
before they were recaptured. On another 
occasion, during a holiday, a boy realised 
that one of the pigs was ill, reported the 
mauer to the caretaker who 'phoned the vet. 
The latter diagnosed erysipelas, and the 
boy looked afier this pig lovingly for the 
rest. of the holiday. All the pigs are 
inoculated against erysipelas and swine-fever 
now, the latter being a disease on ihe 
ascendancy again in this country. Vet's 
fees for these inoculations are very reason- 
able—perhaps 5s. per pig. 


Other matters besides rotas are discussed 
at the weekly meetings. The pigs and their 
characteristics, their ailments and the 
correct treatments are explained. Then new 
members are voted in, after keen debating 
on their fitness and sincerit The new 
boys are drafted into one of the five squads, 
each of which has a boy leader and a teacher 
in charge, the teachers being honorary 
members. Perhaps the most popular subject 
for discussion occurs just before C 


ristmas, 
for it is at this time that the annual Pig 
Club supper is held. 


This important social event is carefuilly 
planned, and the boys, and the guests on 
whom they wait so expertly, sit down to a 
meal eminently satisfying both in quality 
and quantity, not the least important item 
on the menu being the delicious pork. It 
is after this repast that the Secretary stands 
to make his yearly report. The present 
Secretary, Mr. George Skellham, is the club 
greatest asset, for he is an expert husband- 
man and  horticulturist. Last Christmas, 
after reiterating the aims of the Pig Club, 


he had a question to pose. He wondered 
if kindness to animals could not be over- 


done, as he had seen one boy grooming a 
pig, and carefully parting the hair down 
the middle of its back! But better that, he 
said, than cruelty and neglect. Then to the 
distribution of largesse once more. After 
drawing lots for the joints of pork, neatly 
arranged on a table standing on the stage 
in the hall, the Headmaster and Honorary 
President hands each boy his allotted 
portion, so welcome at the festive season. 
This School Pig Club then plays an 
important part in the social training of the 
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boys, and it must please the members to 
know that although they are generously 
treated, their work is responsible for à 
healthy balance of over £70 in the bank, not 
to mention the £80 worth of pigs in the 
sties. 


RETIREMENT 


(continued [rom page 250) 


that most teachers of young children would 
be wise to retire earlier. 

What shall I do when ] retires The 
teacher, of all people, should find this 
question easy to answer. All his life he has 
had a shorter working week, shorter work- 
ing hours and longer holidays than. members 
of most professions or werkers in industry 
or commerc He has thus had greater 
opportunities to. develop outside interests 
and to render unpaid social, religious and 
Teachers 


other service to the community 
do respond to these opportunities and render 
great service accordingly. Their retirement 
should liberate them to extend this service 
still further and to devote their time, say, 
to local government. They may, of course, 
wish to continue teaching but not 1n full- 
This may be done, but it must 


time servic 


be remembered that at 65 a retired t her 
qualifies for a National Insurance Retire- 
ment Pension of £84 10s. a year. If he 


works as a teacher for more than 12 hours 
a week thereafter or unless his teaching 
thereafter is purely occasional this pension 
will not be paid. It is, of course, alway 
be remembered that the teacher in an 
independent school will qualify by his con- 
tributions for that. pension and his wife for 
£55 8s. a year—a joint pension of some £1 10 
a year. 


TE 


Non-teaching jobs 

There are, of course, many other forms 
of work in the field of education other than 
actual teaching, Many retired teachers have 
found new and useful careers in such work 
who could not have carried on any longer in 
the actual day-to-day work of a school. 
There is much research, both local and 
national, waiting to be done by those who 
have the time and the interest to do it. To 
the man who has no interests outside his 
school work, no love for art or music which 
he can indulge in in his retirement, no church 
to help and support, no community which 
has any claim on him, there should be no 
retirement. Once he retires, such a teacher 


may prepare for death—bu: should such 
people ever be teachers? 
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People and Events continued from page 245 


It is stated that in 1956 there will be 
18 per cent more children between the ages 
of 5 and 11 in schools than there were in 
1951. This “bulge” in the birth-rate—and 
probably a proportional increase in the 


demand for places in independent schools— 
is something of which most of us are aware, 
though it may not affect many schools until 
the 1960's. What may not be so widely 
realised is the very marked variations, in 
different parts of the country, of this 
increased school population. It might be 
well worth a school's while to undertake 
some research into the local state of affairs. 
Taking 1951 as 100, the numbers of children 
in the 5-10 age groups in Southend in 1955 
will be 125; in Coventry only 108; in the 
North Riding, 115. The boom in numbers 
will not necessarily be evenly distributed, or 
even automatic, It has been suggested that 
the rise will be felt more acutely in the 
boroughs than in the counties. 


Brighton and Hove High School for Girls 
are reported to have lodged an objection to 
plans to turn two nearby houses into a hostel 
for boys convicted in the juvenile courts. 


AAMMMAMAAAAAAAAMAAAANMAVA? 


STAGE LIGHTING 


FOOTLIGHTS — BATTENS — FLOODS 
SPOTLIGHTS — DIMMERS — CURTAINS 


SEND FOR 


AAA ACAD AE AAA ONANAN 


ABAAAAAAAAAAAANMAMAS 
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Special School Discounts and 


D. WALTER & CO. LTD. (Actual Makers) 
61-63, LANT STREET, S.E.! 


The Ministry of Education has published 
an index to all circulars and administrative 
memoranda which were current on January 
31, 1953. This can be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office or from any bookseller, and 
costs Is. 9d. Copies of another Ministry 
publication, the School Meals Service Equip- 
ment Catalogue 1952 (revised edition), are 
being circulated to local authorities. 


* * * 


The new Headmaster of Plymouth College 
is to be Mr. Francis William Lockwood. 
Mr. Lockwood is at present Headmaster of 
the William Ellis School, North London. 


* * * 


Mr. James Read, who had worked in the 
gardens of Lancing College, Sussex, for more 
than forty y . died recently at the age 
of 83. The College authorities described 
Mr. Read as their " oldest and most devoted 


servant.” 


* * + 
The recently appointed Headmaster of 
Dr. James, High Master of St. Paul's 
c ed at Rossall School and 
Oxford. Dr. James was 
where his father was 


Harrow, 
School, was edu 
Jesus College, 

brought up in Anglesey, 


a vicar. 


naval 


Advisory Service 


CATALOGUE 


Tel. HOP 3651 


AAA AVV 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate: 3s. per line, minimum three lines, A line 
averages seven words. Box numbers Is. extra. 
Display Panels £1 10s. per single column inch. 
Instructions and copy should reach  '' School 
Management" office, 18-20 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not later than the 15th 
of the previous month—publication being on the 
third. 


When replying to advertisers, please mention 
* School and College Management.” 


SITUATION VACANT 
APRAINED HOUSEKEEPER 


wanted for boys’ Public 
numbers NU to 
£300 acc ing t 
Apply, with 
master, Colleg 


SECRETARY 
rdg School 
Salary £250 to 
Wor expenence. 
ix, (5 Piel 
Worcester. 


) m Septembe 
qualibeations 
testin 
Bind, 


PREMISES FOR SALE 


UITAL DAY SCHOOL PREMISES FOR 
SAI Accommodation about 100. Gnspected 

by Ministry of Educa mo neaghbourhooed 
where a school for giris a sis 
much in demand. Further » MZ, 


artieulars Box 


FOR SALE 


LATE RACKS irom W. Page & Co., almost 

new. Minimax and Empire Fire 
Extinguishers, im periect order, Surplus to 
requirements owing to change of premises. 
Reynolds, Norman Court, West Tytherley, Nr. 
Salisbury 


PECIAL OFFERS Polished Copper Water 

Boilers. ‘Tinned inside. Fitted flat lid, draw 
off tap and two side handles. Hon, 
4-gallon, 97s, 6d.: 6-gallon, 1125: 8-gallon, 135s, 
Carriage l Call, write or. phone, HERBERT 
» LTD, 319-321 Grays Inn Road, 
CROSS, LONDON, W.C. TER minus 


URPLUS STOCK, Girls" grey flannel shorts, 
M cardigans and 
Mostly small sizes, Bursar, Cranborne 
School, Wimborne, Dorset. 


TEAM-HEATED BOILING PANS (4) 
mg í for sale. A Steam Boiler 
prices sent on appheation to Bi 


Detail 
School, 


TENNIS COURTS 
Ree. the Wing of Hard Courts, for 


there is am meraung vearly 
inexpensive, remiorced, rubberised 


ry mr demonstra 
LTD, (Hard Cin 


Pernnnus Rond, Eastbourne 
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mt Specialists), 26 


HIGH QUALITY 


at low cost is 
the keynote of 


LINGFORDS 


S 


Nearly a hundred years 
of experience . . 
BAKING POWDER, HERBS, 
CUSTARD, CORNFLOUR, 
JELLIES, etc. 


Please send a postcard for keen prices. 


JOSEPH LINGFORD & SON, LTD. 
BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
ot 


BINDER CASES 


At 2/6 cach 

25/- per dozen (post free) 
e binders will prove invaluable for 
teacher and pupil. Made of strong board 
with leather type binding, they will t 
1" thickness of 9" x 6" sheets. The strong 
metal clip is adaptable for wall use thereby 
making the cases ideal also for horizontal 
lists, tables, etc. 
Prove for yourself what a wonderful 
bargain we offer—at half the usual price 
by sending for one binder on approval. 


WALDING PRESS LTD 
18/20 York Bdgs., Adelphi, W.C.2 


FISH FRYERS 


Roll-top covers. Easy 
to clean. Double Bray 
Burners for each pan. 
Grey vitreous enam- 
el finish 


‘Single pan 
£23 -10-0 


Double pan 
£36- 0-0 


HERBERT MANDER LTD. 


319/321 GRAY'S INN RD., KING'S CROSS, W.C.I 
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About those broadcasts to schools, Mr. Headmaster 


. .. does their timing disagree with your timetable? 
But vou don't have to shuffle the classes 
if you've got a Grundig 
ore the sound. 


Often it does. 
about to fit the broadcasting times 
* Reporter” 700L Tape Recorder to st 
Store the Sound? 
Yes—the "Reporter? 
and all lessons involving music t 
ready to play them back with amazin, 
as vou like. 


* will record the broadcast in its entirety, 
and the spoken word—and be 
g fidelity as many times 


Sounds simple— 

and it és simple with the “ Report- 
"Firstly because of the excel- 
lence of its reproduction, secondly 
because of the supreme simplicity 
of the controls which give the user 
instant mastery of recording and 
reproducing echnique.and thirdly 
because the '* Reporter " is com- 


Kporter " — pact and portable. 
700L 2 S pee d Price: 80 gns. 
T APE R E C [9] R D E R including the 


ri mique condenser micro- 
EE ie EE lea ae Mh H.P. Terms available. 
GRUNDIG (G Britain) Ltd., Kidbrooke Park Road, London, 


^ne for WASHING-UP 
Just the me chin School Kitchens 


SES 


SMALL SIZE: LOW PRICE | 
ADEQUATE CAPACITY 
HYGIENIC i 


The new Dawson "Deluge Minor " works on the same 
principle as the large Dawson Dishwashers used in big 
hotels, works canteens and steamships. It is ideal 
wherever small quantities of crockery, glasses and 
dishes have to be washed, with a capacity up to 50 
meals per hour and a floor space of only 25 in. square 
X3ft. Gin. high, It is fully automatic and only requires 
loading and unloading. 


Dawson 


“DELUGE MINOR?” DISHWASHER 


Write for illustrated literature TO-DAY ! 


e South, Woodford Green, Essex 


DAWSON BROS. LTD. (Dept. S-M.), 406 Roding Lan 
Telephone : Wanstead 7777 (4 lines) — 
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A 


I'm sure the girls will 
give us much less 
laundry bother now 
we're Using 
Royal Blue 
Washable Quink 


in the classrooms! 


This is the ink specially made 

for school and home use 

washes easily out of clothes 
and off fingers with soap 


and water 


] Supplied in 4 sizes: 8' »d., 1/2, 1/9, 5/10 
£5 E 


MADE BY THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


IT hie Ogha 
halip I 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICE 


TARTAN BRAND 
—Ask Murray's for their Weekly Price 
List of Ocean Fresh or Quick Chilled Fish 
and details of their special service for 


Individual Diets... 


REGULAR SUPPLIES DELIVERED 
DIRECT FROM PORT TO PLATE. 


MURRAY'S (crimssy) LTD. | risu. Docks - GRIMSBY 


Phone: 55895 


Grams: TARTAN, GRIMSBY 
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A Thousand Ways to History 


The history of pre-conquest Britain can p^ Tea 
be read in the many antiquities with À, 
which this island is strewn. In the new vá 
Ordnance Survey Mapof Ancient Britain 

nearly a thousand antiquities of major 
significance are recorded and their precise 
positions fixed for the benefit of student, 
archacologist and tourist alike. In two sheets, 
with foreword and index, the Map of Ancient s Sm 
Britain is available through Ordnance Survey ae 
Agents and most booksellers. Price for each sheet, 
mounted and folded . . . 6s. 9d. a \ € 


0^S g 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 
Key to the land of Britain 


EY, CHESSINGTON. SURREY 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURV 
iul discount. 


es may be obtained direct from the Publishers at 2 5i 


Maps for edu 


Giger 


Constant research keeps ` Killgerm ' in the front 
cessful germicides. Indeed, as the 
en series of experiments and 
g tests by our staff of expert 


ble continually to im- 


rank of suc 


result of an unbrok 


ever more searchin 


bacteriologists, We are a 
prove the quality and to widen the range of our 


products. 
e of the best and most advanced types 


You are sur , 
ants when you specify 


of germicides and disinfect: 
' Killgerm-" 


to write for details of ' Killgerm" products which will be sent 


We invite you 
free and without obligation 


THE «KILLGERM' CO. LTD. 
j Cleckheaton, Yorks. Est. 1893 


p.p.s. 
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YOUR GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


HELIX 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


on all RULES and COMPASSES for School use 


e COMPASSES: We are the original patentees of the HELIX compass— 
proved to be the most satisfactory school compass. Made in solid brass. 
it is well finished and strong. An essential aid to neat and acccurate work. 


[3] RULES: we make a large range of rules of different markings. and there 
is a rule to meet the teaching need of every grade of scholar. While we 
always recommend boxwood rules as being superior in every way over rules 
of other woods, we also make a range of selected hardwood rules main- 
taining the HELIX quality yet satisfying the need for cheaper rules, when 
required. 


WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO SEND LEAFLETS 
ILLUSTRATING THESE RANGES, ON REQUEST 


THE UNIVERSAL WOODWORKING CO. LTD., HELIX WORKS, GEORGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM 12 


CROCKERY 
GLASS and CUTLERY 
VITRIFIED CUPS FOR HARD WEAR 


STOCKS HELD 
BADGING A SPECIALITY 


Quotations on application 
British Hotel Ware Supplies Ltd. 
HOUSE, ELY PLACE, 

LONDON, F.C. 
HOLborn 5070 


Write for price list 


Only Southalls offer 
you such a choice! 


3 types of Santowels 
[] E s t5 T ! 
each in several different sizes. 


* ORIGINAL *—cotton-wool with absorbent 
cellulose centre. Sizes 0, 1, 2. 3 
‘SOLUBLE? a new-type Santowel with 
built-up centre. Sizes Standard, 1. 2 
*K'—all cotton-wool with a soft knitted 
cover. Sizes 0, 1, 2 


The varied sizes fill all needs — the smallest 
size in each is particularly suitable for younger 
girls. We can also supply Incinerators and Bins 


Please let us know your requirements and we will 
send you full particulars of prices and suppl 


Southalls 


(BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 


CHARFORD MILLS, SALILEY, BIRMINGHAM, 8 i8! 
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Marmite can easily be incor- 
porated in meat and savoury 
dishes, and can be used as a 
basis for many sandwich 
spreads. |t can also be used 
to make a refreshing hot 
drink. 


Besides adding a piquant 
flavour, Marmite supplies the 
essential B, vitamins which 
are important for growin 
children. à i 


Moreover, Marmite is popu- 
lar with most children and is 
therefore particularly useful 
in the school meals service. 


MARMITE 


yeast extract 


contains 
RIBOFLAVIN (vitamin By) ! 5 mg. per oz 
NIACIN (nicotinic acid) 16.5 mg per oz. 


Literature on Request 


Special quotations for school 
supplies on application 


THE MARMITE FOOD EXTRACT CO. LTD. 
35 Seething Lane London, E.C.3 
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ELECTRIC 


establishmen 


It occupies only a 
and will wash- 


with motor 
immersion h 
and cutlery. 
either for A 


it washes 
it rinses 


it dries 


ts where kitc 


eater: 


it sterilises 


DISHWASHER 


up 100 meals an hour Complete 
„driven pump. reservoir tanks, 
s and carriers for crockery 


The new KENT can be supplied 


C. or D.C. electric supply or for 


steam injection heating. 


We shall b 
MAX A 


TERRACE RO 
Telephon 


e glad to send you illustrated hterature 


e: WALTON-ON-THAMES 2497/8 
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RC & ELECTRICS, LTD. 
AD, WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY 


Over 100 Years’ Reputation | 


for Quality Food Products 


A 


MASON'S 
GRAVY 


BROWNING 


(Pure Caramel) 
for Darkening 
and Enriching 


SOUPS 


SAUCES 


GRAVIES 


e 
STEWS 

. 
RICH 
FRUIT 
CAKES 


in 20, 40 and 80 fluid-ounce 
and gallon jars (illustrated) for 
the Catering Trade. Prices (each) 
3s. 5d. (in dozens); ss. 3d. 
(1-dozens); 8s. od. (in 4's) and 
148. 6d. (singles), respectively. 


Extra Good — Extra Economical 


1850 Good; 1953 


MASONS, 


FREE SAMPLES 
Caterers are cordially 
invited to send for free 
samples of Mason's 
Gravy Browning-to test 
its goodness themselves. 


NEWBALL & MASON LIMITED 
NOTTINGHAM 


Contractors to Public Schools & Colleges 


D.STEW ART &Co. 


Established 1886 


LINENS 


Blankets Scourers 
Bedding Dishcloths 
Bedsteads Dusters 
Towels— Sheets 


(Face, Bath. Pillow Cases 
Kitchen, Tea. Mattress Covers 
Glass, Roller, Haberdashery, 


etc.) etc. 


Samples on application 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Offices & Warehouse :— 


2 Little Love Lane, 
Wood Street, London, E.C.2 


Telephone 
Monarch 1797 8 9 


Telegrams: 
Centralize Cent. 


TAUNTON’S MODERN BEDSTEADS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


The two patterns illustrated below are 
ideally suitable for Schools and such like use. 
Both are fitted with superior 
chain and spring mattresses 
specially made to withstand 
hard wear. 

Standard size tS 
oats d Us bot 


can be made d" 
shorter jengths 
og (oU his 


si je made 


"quas and 


" dqamiterer, and. has Hardwood feet al iow 


oved and. stronger pattern 
< and $"U d 


No. 5863 T 


A celeur is black, bur can D supplied 


in arnstic colours if desired. 


JOHN & JOSEPH TAUNTON LTD. 
SHERBOURNE ROAD BIRMINGHAM 12 


lished 1843 Telegrams: 
Established 199" ure" Birmingham 


Telephone: 
EDG. 3316 
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BOILING PANS \ SLICING MACHINES V. 
STEAMERS v. POTATO PEELERS V 
E FISH FRYERS FOOD CONVEYORS 
| REFRIGERATORS AFE SEIS y 


HOT CUPBOARDS | 


IROLLEYS y^ 
DISHWASHERS " 


COOKERS v 


FABLES & CHAIRS TOASTERS v 
| MIXEBS Y (— 
ES neses 
| — cedi. SEES 


—in fact under our 


FREE HIRE PURCHASE scheme 


you can buy any type and ANY MAKE of catering equipment and 
restaurant furniture at manufacturers list price. The only stipulation 
is that your order should amount to £65.0.0 or more and be paid 


for over a period of twelve months. 


KITCHEN MACHINES LIMITED 
SICILIAN HOUSE, SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.I 


Grams: Kitmacco, Westcent, London 


Phone: HOLborn 8556, 1566 


SS S 
WTI L » S 
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SS 


S 
SS 


he hasn't heard 
about *«KILROCK? 


the most efficient and effective Scale Solvent 
available to-day. 'KILROCK' removes 
every particle of scale from boilers, calori- 
fiers, pipe circuits, etc., without mess or 
extensive dismantling. — Non-injurious to 
metals, 'KILROCK' ensures scale-free 
waterways of plant thus producing fuel and 


maintenance economies. 
Recommended by Boiler Manufacturers. 


The Most EINE 


ROG 


For removing scale in Kitchen 
Utensils, i.e., Kettles, Tea Urns,etc., 
*KILROCK-K ' is recomended. 


X Contractors to H.M. Government 
and Local Authorities. 


Full particulars from :— 
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CCONOMICAL WISE... 
UL AND SPEEDILY POLISHED 


Johnson’s Traffic Waxes are 
used in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Choir School 


Every day, in offices and public 
buildings, in countless places 
where large floor areas have to 
stand up to heavy traffic — you'll 
find Johnson's Traffic Waxes on 
the job. 


For many years now, Johnson's 
have made a special study of just 
the problems your floors have to 
face. They have produced a range 
of waxes to suit your type of 
flooring, whether of wood, lino, 
rubber, plastic tile, asphalt, terraz- 
Zo, cement, cork or composition. 
Johnson's Traffic Waxes are hard- 
wearing, long-lasting, and require 
the minimum buffing to produce a 
brilliant shine. And because they 
are easily and swiftly applied, they 
save time and labour costs. If you ; 
should have any particular problem 
of floor maintenance, please do not 
hesitate to write to the Main- 
tenance Products Division—they’]] 
gladly give you expert advice. 


in the ou win y 
* uae op Pe Intere 
Your pori to hear Bite 

93 at Choir T expe, 
ir Hoya? Mence 

: e. 


i ^ 
i NO-BUFF TRAFFIG WAX 7 TAFEAGA 
! å A Self Polishing Wax Paste | Liquid 
3 T | For all wood. 
V This new leaflet tells vou Forrubber.plastic For extra pro- POP ri aoe 
V allabour the Johnson wav tile, lino and tection in heavy | HNO coe | 
aintain asphalt flooring. cats damus GH E 
§ to clean and maint " Shines as it dije; tafe lanes on polishes to a px 
] gour ioon ds Pony n needs no rub. wood. cork, lino. — tective hard-wear- 
B be sent free on request. q serae s ur Him e 
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JOHNSON'S dnd 
TRAFFIC WAXES WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX i 


4 way ro suit EVERY Floo, 
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LOOK! 


this bottle 
is worth 
having... 


the NEW 


washing cream 


Whip the screw-cap off a Zalpon bottle, fit it into the dispenser, 
and, hey presto!—your Zalpon Cream is ready for use! The 
dispenser locks into the wall, the bottle into the dispenser—so 


Zalpon can't be lost, stolen or wasted. There's no messy and 
wasteful decanting. 


You can adjust it to deliver the exact 


( ‘i .. amount you need for a wash, Even the 
DARS \ * last drop is used up. Een 


“ Zalpon is so economical 

it lasts for ages in the 
cloakroom. It does not 
trickle through vour fingers 
or dissolve in wet basins." 


LALPON 


the new way of washing 


Ideal for Schools, Offices. Factories, Hotels, 
Cinemas and all Public Washrooms. 


Over 20,000 
washes! 


Zalpon is delivered like the 
milk—a dozen bottles to a 


case, [ts casy to store, easy 
to use. 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LTD. THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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a service 


He goes to the House that is a store and 
in one... Esavian House- For the E.S.A. offers 
not only the equipment of education but a lively 
a knowledge 


understanding of school needs and 


of new developments which can be immensely 


helpful to Principals and Education Authorities. 


Makers of School Srarionery+ Furniture and Labora- 
tory. Equipment. School Booksellers- Suppliers of 
Uniforms, Sports Gear, Nursery and Infant School 


Materials and all School Requirements. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
1, Tel: Holborn 9116 


Esavian House, 181 High Holborn, London, W.C- . 
101 Wellington Street. Glow, C2. Tel: Central 2369 
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MAXIMUM PROTECTION AGAINST 
WEAR AND TEAR...” 


A tribute to Johnson’s Traffic 
Waxes from St. Vincent's School 


Every day, in offices and public 
buildings, in countless places 
where large floor areas have to 


ST VINCENTS SCHOOL, 


ALVERSTOKE 


tasts 
stand up to heavy traffic — you'll P 
find Johnson's Traffic Waxes on Bess th August, 1959, 
the job. n 
Wo h 

For many years now, Johnson's Eae Dur Tra e tia ho ePPortunity or 
have made a special study of just SAY how pigs Soho], n. wo cut spat 
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rubber, plastic tile, asphalt, Schoo) lito. "able daily 
terrazzo, cement, cork or com- Your; fattheurry 
position. Johnson’s Traffic Waxes e " i " 
are hard-wearing, long-lasting and ur Tot; 
require the minimum buffing to fossi Principa), 


produce a brilliant shine. And 
because they are easily and swiftly 
applied, they save time and labour 
costs. If you have a floor main- 
tenance problem, write tothe Main- 
tenance Products Division — they'll 
gladly give you expert advice. 
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THE AVAMORE 


DISH WASHING MACHINE 


The Machine without a Fault 

To make a good start to the new Term 
you will want to feel confident of the 
catering side of your administration and 
that your school meal service will always 
run smoothly, Not only have meals to be 
prepared regularly for large numbers but 
hundreds of plates, dishes, cups and cutlery 
must be washed up after each meal. This 
work can be done in one of two ways: by 
the arduous and costly method of a century 
ago (e.g. by hand) or with a modern elec- 
trically operated and fool-proof dish washing 
machine. Those who have wisely installed 

one of the AVAMORE "TORRENT" models | 
are in no doubt which method they prefer ! j 
You will naturally want to see one of these fine mac 
following highlights of the *' Torrent " should be kept in mind. 


hines demonstrated to you but the 


SPECIFICATION 
By steam injection or 


* pou UEM Body and Water * HEATING. Py Som heater. Tem- 
ank in rust-proofed sheet steel— electric ! P merer should be 140 F. 


stove enamelled in pleasing and perature o 
durable finish. RACKS. Model H.O. 20 
* 4 plate ; | cup; | silver (each 16” x 
X PUMP. Non- clogging submerged 16 x 3). 
type of advanced design providing Model H.O. 35 
maximum efficiency. 6 plate; 2cup; 2 silver (each 20 
WASHING SPRAYS. Stationar x20 x3) — 
* type above and below dishes, EAA * SIZE. Model H.O. 20, 30 ae 20 x 53 
by bayonet fixing and easily access- high. Model H.O. 35, 40 x 30" x 57 
high. 


ible for cleaning. 


all first. class dealers and a 


Z VAMORE equi ined through 
A equipment can be obtained throug on installation details. 


THE technical specialist will gladly be sent to advise 


ZIP ENGINEERING CO.LTD. 


LONDON 
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SCHOOL FEES 
REMISSION SCHEME 


For 26 years this scheme 
arranged by us has coped 
successfully with the problem 
of remitting fees when pupils 
are absent. Most |.A.P.S. 
and Public Schools number- 
ing over 1,500 have been 
using this scheme for many 
years. It is now an insti- 
tution and up to date 
claims amounting to over 


£1,500,000 have been paid. 


THE SCHOOLS 
COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY 


Specially designed by us to 
suit the requirements of 
schools in the light of experi- 
ence over 20 years. Com- 
bines all essential school 
insurances such as Fire, Bur- 
glary, Employer's Liability, 
Legal Liability and Loss 
of Profits in one document. 
It costs less to insure this 
way and the protection 
granted is much wider. 


HOLMWOODS & BACK 
& MANSON LTD. (verantment 
Bell Street, Reigate, Surrey. 
And at Lloyd's. Tel.: Reigate 
3386-8 


London Office: 
85 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 4471 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT PLAN 


for the provision of fees at Preparatory 
and Public Schools, Universities, etc. 
This plan has been arranged to lighten 
the burden of school fees for parents 
who pay out of income and to ensure 
fees for the full period of a child's 
education. 


The advantages to the Parent are: 
Il. SPREAD-OVER OF PAYM 


The cost is spread from the incep- 
tion of the policy until the child 
leaves school or university. 


2. LOWER COST AND MORE 
SECURITY 
The total cost of a child's educa- 
tion is less, even though, should 
the parent die, no further premiums 
are needed and the payment of fees 
is guaranteed. 


3. INCOME TAX RELIEF 


is granted on payments made by 
the parent. 


THE SINGLE 
PAYMENT PLAN 


By which the School Fees can be assured 
by a single capital sum paid in advance, 
either before the child goes to school or 
during the child's school career. 


The advantages of this Plan are:- 
1. LOWER INITIAL COST 


The capital sum required is less 
than the actual fees. 
2. SECURITY 
The termly payments are 
guaranteed amounts, and can 
be affected by capital depreciation. 
The Plan can either be operated by the 
School or individual Bonds can be 
arranged for parents. 


For fuller information apply to :- 


THE LA.P.S. TRUST 


85 Gracechurch St. London, E.C.3 


built to HMV Standards! j 


... for Hotels, Restaurants, Tea Shops; 
Guest Houses, Schools and all 
ng Establishments 


eri 
T te - 


| \ This new H.M.V. Food Mixer is worth 
| three extra pairs of hands in any kitchen. 
Not only does it give very much quicker 
re effort than it necds to 
turnas itch, it also gives far better results 
... because it ensures à consistently high 
standard of food preparation .. . because it 
involves less handling of the food. 
unskilled labour can prod 
results obtainable only by skilled hands. 
‘The Food Mixer is finished in white 
enamel for ease of cleaning. and where 
nial, operative parts are of stainless 
Mixing bowl capacity 61 Imperial 
quarts. FREE — Arrangements have been 
made with “ Good How ing" to 
ea special Culinary advisory service 


results with no mo! 


esse! 


stecl. 


provid 


H.P. terms available 13 GNS deposit 


Voltage 200,250 AC DC PEEL * LIQUEFY * EMULSIFY 


ACT FRUIT JUICES 


. 

° 
- e tousers of the H.M.V. Food Mixer. 
° 
bá ehe 39 : Wir complete equipment — IT WILL :— 
^ Wl 
: CER GINS | mix- MINCE : WHISK ` BEAT 
8 e GRIND : KNEAD © GRATE : SLICE 
e . 
LJ . 

e 


EXTR 


-ME-V Foon MIXER 


For personal demonstration and full details please write to: 
, E.M.l. Sales & Service Ltd., Head Office, Hayes, Middlesex 


FOOD MIXER (Division S.C.) 
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“We step out from the confines of restriction, to the almost 
forgotten but beckoning prospects of freer endeavour and 
greater reward for effort.” 
Mr. R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the House of Commons, 
Tuesday, April 14th, 1953. 


‘Jackson’ Boilers 
reduce their prices 


This is our response to the Chancellor's call, and our 
contribution to customers’ increased trade. 


The supremacy of * Jackson’ equipment has always been 
indisputable. Now, this price reduction makes their value 
greater than ever, and the restoration of the initial allowance 
at the rate of 20% for the first year, extra to normal wear- 
and-tear, is an additional saving. 


In hotels, restaurants, cafes, factories, schools, hospitals 
and aboard ship, * Jackson" Boilers are demonstrating that 
their reliability is not only worth more, it is cheaper in the end. 


Jackson Boilers 


Jackson Boilers Ltd. Vulean Works, Shafton Lane, Leeds 11 
Felephone 3-1088 


Showrooms : 25 Victoria Street (entrance in Abbey Orchard St.), 

Westminster, S.W.1; 219 West George Street, Glasgow ; 28 Deans- 

gate Arcade, Manchester; 9 King Street, Leeds; 202 Corporation 
Street, Birmingham ; 142 Victoria Street, Bristol. 
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ONE WEEK AT SCHOOL 


in terms of duplicating needs 


MONDAY Map of the Holy Land, 100 copies. 
TUESDAY 150 Sheets of Music for Senior School. 
& : 
WEDNESDAY History Paper, 50 copies. a 
i n 
THURSDAY Sports Programme, 800 copies. — 
FRIDAY Botanical Diagram, 30 copies. 
i 
WEEK-END School Magazine, 350 copies. 
All delivered on time and in fine condition by the School 
Model Roneo ‘150°, and most of it run off by senior pupils! 
The Roneo ‘150’ duplicator is particularly 
suitable for school work. It is remarkably 
economical of ink and paper. It is compact and 
portable and yet takes paper up to 13” x 8”. 
SCHOLASTIC DISCOUNT 
The price of the ‘150° is modest and carries 
a generous special discount to schools. Write 
today—a postcard will do—for full particulars. 
r "m The complete 
school duplicator 


3 
RON E9 5 0 in a lightweight 
- self-contained unit. 


RONEO LTD., 17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I. TEL: HOLBORN 762 


2. Branches throughout the country 
Tw178 
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** Now I find it cheaper and easier to serve a 


choice of soups instead of only one” 


PRICE LIST 


“Ex the past the constitution of my stock- 


—~ offered. Not that I have given up the 
But now 


S| V E ae 
E pot ruled my soups for the da Then I 
= | \ decided to try powdered soups, because of 
2 | } the variety and case of pre tion they 


stock-pot completely, I ! aven't. 
I don't have to rely on it. 
“With Symington's soups I] can vary 
my flavours, cheaply and with the mini- 
mum of work in the kitchen." 
Choose from ‘Tomato, Oxtail, Kidney, ex 
Mock ‘Turtle, Green Pea, Mulligatawny, 
Pea, White Vegetable, Har Lentil and 
Celery flavours. In 7-lb. bags at 14 7d.» 
7-lb. tins 15 /2d. 
Caterer: vhere have been quick to 
try Symington's new Mushroom soup. 
And quick to re-order, too ! Customers 
praise its superior mushroom 
flavour. In 7-lb. tins - 
at 27/5d. 


133 


SYM GRAVY POWDER—.\clels felch a 
favour to every meat dish thick 
Mr ndiliers caqricbers 7 ih WE 
u 11, 7 lb. un to f. 
GRANULATED GRAVY IMPROVER- (11 
De Heh ealour dni Javoum TOI 
ER T 8 9 
— — CUSTARD POWDER—Smoother e 
eK: i creamier your customers will 4 X 
S ds wich yaur 7 Ib. bag y 0 7 e 
i 1 / 7 Tage rrtm $7 
min$ton s Fa 7 -$ 147 4 CORNFLOUR—; ll». Das ks 
yming aupto- Seer Service CORNELIA s 
R f zi i É: 7 10. un 8 7 oof 
helps to solve your catering problems 3 n EE e? 
ymi i i ment onis. S fluvourse 7 
Symington's supply a wide being called on, send us pen : 
range of catering products a postcard. And samples JELLY crystats— supped by ate 
n favours. 7 
that help you plan your of any product will be cane only tla 
menus from soup to sweet. readily sent on application, e o senie " 
so, from Just one supplier, — to bona fide caterers. mr br. i 
vou can get high quality, If vou send us tender forms, CLEAR SOUP CONCENTRATE — H f 
Ene pans elicious 3 - glad. to arrange bote gr punt $0» . 
juickly prepared, | deliciou we will be glad g dme d 
toods at competitive prices. quotations on bulk quanti- ASPIG JETRI ROW n oe M 
»9 Me. 7 


If vou are not already ties. 


CYMINGTONS Serce 7o Caterers 


ESTABI ISHED 1827 


w. suadere d ico. DID. (DEPT. (28) MARKET HARBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 
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understanding the value 


— m =” 


Children need to be destructive as well as constructive. t9 


many objects as possible ; do our playgrounds and playroom 


I is interesting and encouraging to note 
the increasing understanding there is of 
the purpose and value of play. Not so long 
ago, play was regarded as the opposite of 
work; almost a negative thing. The school- 
master took the lid off, relaxed his 
discipline, and the boys just let off steam. 
Now it is becoming widely realised that 
play, in the development of the child, 
physically, mentally and emotionally, has a 
vital and valuable part to contribute. 

Some may say that it is hard to dis- 
tinguish, these days, between schooling and 
play; for the younger pupil the whole day 
looks dangerously like a perpetual pl 
time. Certainly, within the school time- 
table, there is much more opportunity for 
activity. Children no longer sit and listen 
the day through; they're out on projects, 
busy in the workshops, absorbed in hobbies 
fostered by the school's many societies. 
Organised games, scouting, athletics, give 
abundant outlet to physical energies. Never- 
theless, particularly in boarding-schools, 
we recognise the need for something else 
We don't call it “free play," or “playtime 
or anything that would make Prep school- 
boys red to the roots of their hair with 
shame, We just recognise the fact that we 
should not attempt to organise every waking 
moment and leave it at that. There's 
leisure, some degree of freedom allowed for, 
even when the time-table from waking to 
lights out is thoroughly planned. 

For such moments it is usual to have a 
common-room or playroom. Many schools 
go to a great deal of trouble and expense 
to ensure that this room is well-equipped 
with books and magazines: games 
draughts, dominoes, chess, perhaps darts— 
are in evidence, and there may be a ping- 
pong table and perhaps a small billiard- 
table. Undoubtedly, such amenities are used 
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and greatly appreciated. There is almost 
certainly a need for such equipment in every 
boarding-school, What a few schools are 
discovering, however, is the value of some- 
thing more exciting and imaginative. Little 
boys will appreciate a room that is a seedy 
model of a man's club but they will be even 
more absorbed, happier, and the better for 
a playroom that makes more concessions to 
the fundamental needs of the child. 

It is not necessary to be too theoretical 
or psychological about what those funda- 
mental needs are—even the most disciplined 
litle boys can be counted upon to make 
them apparent. They are obviously the 
need to be destructive, as well as con- 
structive; to experiment, explore and handle 
as many objects as possible; to "make- 
believe" and to use their surplus energy in 
horse-play and ragging about. We can be 
smug about these obvious urges and contend 
that they are all amply catered for in the 
course of the school day. We may be 
sympathetic but feel that it is artificial to 
set aside only a certain and small part of 
the day for their satisfaction, and we may 


be right. Or we may be so aware of all 
hysical, 


the bubbling ener. creative and p 
there is in the children under our charge. 
despite all the efforts we make for 15 
sublimation, that we welcome any suggestion 
that will afford an opportunity for letting 
off yet a bit more steam. 

The last is most likely to be the general 
approach—if some schools have hit upon 
something that absorbs the boys for an hour 
or two on a dull autumn day, when little 
other activity is possible, let's hear of it! 
Now is the time when most of us are con- 
sidering the equipment we shall need for 
relieving the monotony of the dark evenings 
indoors during the coming two terms. 

In their choice of indoor play equipment, 
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of PLAY 


S o e ei eee a SE a eee 
experiment, explore and handle as 
equipment cater for their needs ? 

some schools have chosen to follow the lead gear, certainly satisfies the TENDENTE 

that has recently been given by the designers instinct, but there is an element in pae 

of outdoor playgrounds. Once, the best the activity of finding out, bep this 

municipalities had to offer in their. parks would not provide a ere e seated, 

and playgrounds were a few swings, see- — need that are nor sufficient s conte ated, 

provide resistance and so à 


saws and roundabouts, the whole enclosed 
within iron railings and presided over by a 
grim custodian of a pensioner. Following 
the experience gained in the Scandinavian 
countries, playgrounds are becoming less and 
less formal. A swing is a swing—but a 
playground well provided with materials, 
that some might call "junk," is a wonderful 
kingdom, full of endless possibilities for 
small boys. For indoor play a good lumber- 
room is infinitely more inviting than most 
common-rooms. Like so many ideas, the 
"junk playroom” in a school is only the 
application of a platitude. 

The use of the word "junk" to describe 
an informal school playroom is à little mis- 
leading. It suggests that one has only to 
dump all the broken, unwanted objects one 
can lay hands upon into a suitable room 
and the school will have a wonderful play- 
room for the odd half-hour or wet afternoon. 
Something not unac eptable would result 
but a more worthwhile environment can be 
created if care and thought is given to the 
selection of informal play equipment. 

It may be helpful to consider the chief 
of play and choose material to 


categories 
make all of them possible. 
First, negative play To some, this is 


sheer destructivene: Whatever it is, it is 
better to have things that don't matter 
broken up than valuable pieces of school 
equipment that do. But such "destructive- 
ness" is by no means as wholly negative as 
it may appear. Stripping some small 
machine, taking an old clock to pieces, 


breaking up batteries, unwinding clectrical 
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that do not n 
What are needed are things that 


what may begin as à 
probab then. end 
to find out. Clocks, watches, 
weighing machines, switch gear, old vacuum: 
cleaners, electric motors, old radio sets, 
broken-down typewriters are all excellent 
and capable of giving à boy several hours 
of worthwhile play. 

Secondly—and not so easily provided—are 
materials that are likely to stimulate creative 
activity, initiative and effort. Yet this class 


of play material is most important; à too 
is only too liable to 


challenge. 
don't wreck easily: 
desire to smash up will 


as a probe 


junky junk-playroom le to 
degenerate into a rough house, “smashing, 
perhaps, but little else. Ir is hard to 

what will begin cither a worth- 


anticipate 
while group game, crea 1 i 
set one boy's imagination afire with grand 


schemes of making something. Boxes and 
cartons; the reject bobbins that can some- 
times be bought cheaply in the North, where 
there are cotton-mills; match-boxes; tns: 
garden canes and twine; glue; paint; old 
wrapping paper. > it is surprising what 
can be fashioned from the most unpromising 
material. 

The third rough category 
indoor play of young boys 


tive in its intent, or 


into which the 
(and girls) may 


be divided is play stimulating to the 
imagination—games of make-believe. In 
y boy- 


we know, there is a 
even among the young- 
j lt smacks too 


some schools, 
imposed censorship, 
est, against “pretending. 


much of nursery days. Nevertheless, 1t !5 
( continued on next page) 
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TE Danish junk playground shown in these photo- 

graphs is already famous. It has no equipmen: 

already constructed, but materials for building anythin 

P a -—- from a hut or wigwam to a wooden motor car are 

scattered over the site. There are also wooden structures 

to climb on and ropes to swing from. Nothing is 

organised—the children make their own entertainment 

and must in using these playthings surely have a sense 

rounds of achievement that they would not find on a conven- 

tional playground swing? The only adult interference 

they meet is the kindly advice of a supervisor when a 

too daring construction threatens to collapse, or à 
"working party“ cannot agree. 


. . . Should they be unconventiondl 


(continued. from previous page) E 
an obvious need of all children up to and 
beyond the age of ten; it is a pity to sup- 
press it entirely. The dramatic society and. 
10 some extent, the Scouts, give rein to the 
urge to dress up and pretend, but the oppor- 
tunities offered in the usual school are not 
numerous enough. A playroom can become, 
by convention, one of the places where the 
boys relax their own stern, self-imposed law. 
If there are hampers of old and interesting 
clothes (Old Boys can sometimes turn our 
most impressive military bits and pieces) 
it doesn't take long before hesitations are 
broken down. P 

In this same category, in a less dramatic 
form, comes the most common form of play 
by boys ar school—play with models and 
mechanical toys. We have seen most 
effective sand-trays in a Prep school play- 
room for individual setting-out of toy 
soldiers, farm animals, model cars and 
planes. Also an old bagatelle-table, about 
eight foot by three, had been filled with 
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D 


and experimental? «a 8f 


"d 


the depth of about an inch and 
A 


sand to 
provided a most satisfactory place for a 
group — projeci— villages. roads, airports. 
farms, were all laid out, populated and 
equipped during the course of a winter term. 
Like Topsy, it just grew—bur it was ex el- 
lent play from every point of view. 
Obviously, there had to be co-operation; 
respect for one another's territorial rights: 
group planning; all sorts of worthwhile 
disciplines were called out in what was "only 
messing about and playing." 

It has been said that the British boy has 
so many toys that he doesn't know how 10 
play. The usual mechanical toys are expen- 
sive and, unless they are used in games of 
phantasy, give a remarkably small “play 
return” for their cost. Things that can only 
be wound up to go serve only to stimulate 
a desire for novelty and breed boredom and 


restlessness. 
Unless one has tried it, it is hard to 


believe what interest and pleasure can be got 
by a group of children from a miscellaneous 
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ma 


collection of objects of everyday life. A 
school, 100 often, is completely devoid of 
the kind of things the average boy picks up 
and plays with when he is at home. Such 
play is domestic, and none the worse for 


being that. 


The playroom one should aim to equip, 
at little or no Cost, should be like a wonder- 
ful attic—most of us remember one such 
where a wet afternoon passed as 
by magic while we sat glancing at 
. of "Punch," perhaps, or tried on 
„emen riding-breeches, or tried 
10 make an old clock tick again. If possible, 
Jet it be à bit away from the main stream 
of school life and not, if possible, 
ostentatiously supervised. The eye of an 
adult is very freezing to play of this kind. 
Such a playroom, if you have the under- 
standing to go tO the trouble of equipping 
will more than pay good dividends 
| weather and dark evenings 
hat lie ahead. 


place, 
though 
old copies © 
uncle's moth 


one, 
during the dul 
of the two terms t 
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planned 
for 
enjoyment 


a cove 


I" complete contrast is the newly constructed L.C.C. 

Playground on the South Bank. Here playthings 
are ready-made, but have the merit of being more daring 
than the usual playground fare. The sandpit, an 
example, takes the shape of the hull of a threcsfuane 
Atlantic liner, There is also a gaily- and multi-colourec 
climbing block of stone, with jumping heights up to 
6 ft, in a sand bed. A concrete igloo has tunnels twisting 
through 18 ft, A wooden railway locomotive has room 
for at least two children in the cabin. There is also à 
log pile, marked-out hopscotch pitch, and for rainy days 


ed place and an old van which has been repainted. It is the work largely of 


the Chief Officer of the Council's Parks Department. 
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Low-cost cleaning for Floors ? 


» 
Wood floors, composition floors, tiled 
floors, lino —TEEPOL cleans them all, 
faster and with far less effort. 
Effective in water of any hardness, this 
remarkable modern detergent, 
rj developed by Shell, quickly shifts all 
i grease and grime, cutting down 
cleaning time and cleaning bills. With 
the same outstanding efficiency 


TEEPOL also cleans everything to 
which water may be safely applied! 


TEEPOL (liquid) is supplied in 4-gallon cans with an 
economy pouring device: also in 45-gallon drums 
and in \-gallon cans. Write for a free illustrated 
booklet which describes the many uses of TEEPOL. 


Clean right through with eepo 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED. Divisional Sales Offi Walter House, Bedford St., London, W.C.2 
Tel: Temple Bar 4455. 42 Deansgate, Manchester 3. Soles OF eee 6451. Clarence Chambers, 39 Corporation 
Select, Birmingham 2. Tel: Midland 6954. — 28 St. Enoch ansgare, Glasgow, C-i, Tel; Glasgow, Central 9561 

ISEEPEOL "is a Registered Trade Mark 


& 
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THE MINISTER REPORTS.. 


C. L. Berry reviews the Ministry of Education 1953 report 


—an account of progress that is particularly topical 


in view of the recent report of the Select Committee on Estimates 


E of the duties imposed on the Minister 

by Statute Law is the submission of a 
report to Parliament every year. Section 5 
of the Education Act, 1944, lays it down 
that:— 

“The Minister shall make to Parliament 
an annual report, giving an account of 
the exercise of and performance of the 
powers and duties conferred upon him by 
this Act.” 

Thus it has once more come about that 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office has pub- 
lished, and has on sale at five shillings a 
copy, ‘Education in 1953, being the Report 
of the Ministry of Education and the 
Statistics of Public Education for gland 
and Wales" presented by the Minister to 
to Parliament "by Command of Her Majesty, 
June, 1953." It is cheap at five shillings 
and, while most educational workers will 
find in it much that does not seem to con- 


cern them, none can fail to find much that 
is interesting. and even illuminating. The 
Report and Statistics run to 180 pages. The 


Minister, in an introduction of four and a 
quarter pages, draws attention to some of 
the principal features of the 56-page report 


which follows and summarises the main 
conclusions. The report itself follows the 
order and plan customary since — 1948. 


There are chapters on Primary and Secondary 
Education, Further Education, Teachers, 
Buildings and Supply, Special Services, 
University Awards, Information and external 
Relations, Wales and Monmouthshire, and 
lastly the Museums. Readers not engaged 
or interested in educational administration 
will lose nothing by skipping Chapter IV on 
Buildings and Supply. The need for a 
separate chapter on. Wales and Monmouth- 
shire may be questioned, but Welshmen are 
probably unanimous in favouring this com- 
plication of a national review. To those 
who revel in statistics there is meat indeed 
in the 96 tables which form Part Il of the 
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book and covers no fewer than 113 pages. 
Fortunately, there's some provision also for 
those simple souls, doubtless with rather 
low intelligence quotients, who prefer 
pictures to statistical tables. There are four 
charts which are visual aids to the under- 
standing of the Minister's statistics on 
children in school, the development of 
further education, the growth of day-time 
release, the training of teachers, and six 
years’ progress in educational building. 
Chart No. 1—which really consists of three 
charts—shows the number of senior 
children in maintained and assisted schools 
in January of each of the years 1947 to 1965, 
of junior children and of infant children. 
Nothing can so effectively show the magni- 
tude of the tidal bore which is sweeping 
through our schools and just why infant 
schools next year will be more overcrowded 
than ever before, and why the same situation 
will be evident in junior schools in 1957-58 
and in senior schools (secondary schools of 
all kinds) in 1961. 


Surprise increase in number of pupils 


In January, 1952, there were 230,000 more 
primary and secondary school pupils than in 
January, 1951, an increase slightly larger 
even than was expected. Well over a 
thousand new school buildings were under 
construction at the beginning of the year 


and some 490 were completed and brought 
into use during 1952. Proposals for 344 
new schools were approved. Nursery 
education suffered a setback as a result of 
the Minister's call for economy at the end 
of 1951, Seven local education authorities 
proposed to close thirty of their nursery 

3 these 


schools, At the Minister's. request 
proposals were reconsidered and eventually 
only fourteen schools were closed. H may 
be added that since then there have been 


cae ‘ation. 
more restrictions on nursery education 
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During the year 108 schools were closed. 
To many people it will be a maner of 
concern that 61 of these were in rural areas, 
even if their premises were poor and their 
pupils few. The expanding school popu- 
lation was met by an increase of teachers. 
There were actually 39,500 more teachers 
employed at the end of 1952 than there 
were six years before. This huge increase 
— 5,000 more even than was expected—is 
really remarkable at a time when shortage 
of teachers is so constant a complaint. Many 
authorities were short of women teachers, 
but men teachers were plentiful. The total 
number of children in primary classes 
increased from 108,629 to 112,702. The 
increase in the size of secondary classes was 
but slight. Obviously, the increase in the 
average size of primary cl s due to 
the entry into school of the larger number 
of children born in the years after the war. 
On the purely scholastic side the Minister 
is able to report her approval of certain 
recommendations of the Secondary School 
Examinations Council. That body considered 


ses wa 


—what, indeed, most educationists had 
proclaimed — that greater flexibility was 
ildren 


needed to meet the special needs of cl 
whose abilities, future plans and careers 
justified their taking the examination before 
16. lt was also recommended that “distinc- 
tions" should be recognised and awarded at 
advanced level in the General Certificate 
of Education. 

The chapter on Further Education records 
two decisi of very great importance. 
The first is the raising of the rate of grant 
on certain types of advanced courses and 
research work in technical colleges from 60 
to 75 per cent. The increase applies also 
to capital expenditure. The second is the 
recognition of science and engineering 
departments of Loughborough College as à 
self-governing, direct grant National College 
It might have been expected 
ould have been given 
University and 


of Technology. 
that Loughborough wi 
the status of a Technical 


thus the separation of its component schools 
Student members 


could have been avoided. 
appear to have reached stability so far as 
evening work is concerned. A fairly general 
raising of fees for further education seems 
to have affected adversely only the non- 
vocational and recreational classes. "Classes 
for ballroom dancing disappeared in many 
areas and were greatly reduced elsewhere," 
says the Minister. A brief paragraph 
records further restrictions on financial 
expenditure on the service of youth, both 
centrally and locally. As a result “some 
useful but nor essential work had to be 
Biven up." Even so, direct grants to 
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national headquarters of voluntary organisa- 


tions were raised by some £10,000 to 


£180,160. 

The chapter on Teachers, their training, 
supply, remuneration and superannuation, is 
brief but significan. In the year ended 
March 31, 1952, graduate teachers increased 
in number from 34,100 to 35,500. Thus 
there were enough graduates to make good 
the loss caused by retirements and deaths. 
“There was,” states the Report, “an 
appreciable increase in the number of 
graduate teachers in the schools with degrees 
in mathematics and science, mainly on 
account of the larger number of those who 
completed their professional year in 1952." 
Even so, the supply of science and mathe- 
matics teachers did not increase rapidly 
enough to meet the needs of schools in the 
years ahead. The position is none the less 
far better than it is often represented to be 
in the Press and on many platforms, where 
fantastic accounts are given of 

of the graduates” from the 
At the end of 1952, 
says the Report, some 100 arts graduates 
were known to be without permanent 
employment It may here be added that 


there is to-day a still greater surplus of such 
loyment in the teach- 


somewhat 
the “flight 
teaching profession. 


graduates seeking emp 
ing profession. The Report does draw 
attention to the very startling fact that the 

already claiming 


teaching profession 
some two-thirds of the girls who leave school 


at the age of 18 and do not go to univer- 
Il ask whether the 


sities.” One may well a í 
profession can or should claim more, having 
the needs of other professions. 


regard to j 
This question is not 
It is indeed suggeste 
be recruited from the 


e stayed on at school. 
teaching profession “must remain 


dependant on young women who 
become interested in teaching only after 
thev have spent some time in other occu- 
pations." The Minister obviously regards 
these entrants as only second best. Many 
who are ina good position to judge would, 
however, Say that these older recruits are 


very good material. In the colleges as 
well as later in the schools their maturity 
and wider experience proves to be a real 
The Minister herself recognises this 


raised in the Report. 
d that more girls could 
same source if 


€ In the meantime 


the 
heavily 


asset. 
in a later sentence: 
"The presence of these students along- 
side those who come direct. from school 
is a challenge to the colleges which can 
be met only by flexibility in both work and 


discipline.” 


The chapter concludes with a rather 
(continued on page 312) 
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“School Management” pays a visit to a permanent exhibition in London that should 


be a "must" for every headmaster or headmistress planning building alterations or extensions 


HEN in London for the day, or for a 
short visit during the holidays, all 
headmasters and bursars have their tradi- 
tional ports of call—a favourite bookseller, 
the club, the accountants, one of the scholastic 
agencies, the school tailor's. . . . There is 
certainly one more place that has a very 
strong claim to becoming a "must" for 
anyone with a few hours to spend in London 
—the Building Centre. 

The Building Centre, in Store Street, off 
the Tottenham Court Road, was founded in 
1931 by a committee of builders and archi- 
tects so that architects, builders and the 
public might see examples of the most 
up-to-date. products from every branch of 
the manufacturing world connected with 
building clearly and intelligently displayed 
all under one roof. 

Anyone who has merely added a bicycle- 
shed to his school buildings knows how 
difficult it is for the layman to specify 
exactly what he wants—even when he does 
know clearly what he wants. Technical 
terms, trade names, the difficulty there is in 
describing to technical people in untechnical 
language what one wants, all bafle the 
would-be builder, We have heard of a 
headmaster who was reduced to taking his 
builder for a twelve-mile drive in his car 
so that he could visit a certain wall and 
point out exactly what kind and shade of 
brick it was he wanted used! 

The Building Centre is designed 10 afford 
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to anyone in such a predicament the oppor 
tunity to be able to without effort: 
" Look, just like that! " to his architect or 
builder. Better still, the layman, innocent 
in matters of building and equipping, can 
go to the Centre some time before he faces 
his experts and look around for himself. 
Bricks, metal window-frames, 
sanitary fittings, doors, floor-making and 
covering materials, paints and distemperss 
gas stoves, electric appliances for hearing 
and for the kitchen, boilers and central- 
heating plant . . . everything you can think 
of, and possibly want, is there for quiet 
consideration, for comparison and for 
inspiration. 

The Building Centre is open free > 
interested; it has no financial interest 10 
sales and it is not possible ro. purchase or 
to give orders for goods at the Centre 
There is, however, an information-desk, anc 
the visitor can come away with all the 
literature, brochures and addresses that he 
wants. 

On a first visit one may feel a trifle lost 
and in need of a guide. We have grown 
so used ro exhibitions where there are 
always salesmen ready t0 swoop down, 
praise, and demonstrate their own exhibits. 
It becomes habitual, too, to look at price- 
tickets. first, rather than things—only t09 
habitual. The quiet of one of the Centres 
floors, where gleaming equipment stands (0 
talk for itself, soon becomes attractive: 


roof-tiles, 


to all 
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One can have a long discussion with a 
colleague over the merits of various solutions 
to a current. school problem; one can 
research in a calm and quiet very similar 
to the atmosphere to be found in a library. 
But one is not reading about things — the 
things are there to be seen, handled, opened, 
touched, criticised. The Centre is the 
happiest of hunting grounds: 

There is a technical staff available to 
give unbiassed information and assistance if 
required, but they do not advise on archi- 
tectural or building practice. The Centre 
may be consulted by correspondence, tele- 
phone or (best) during a personal visit. 
It is not the Centre's task to express opinion, 
favourable or otherwise, upon the perform- 
ance, value or æsthetics of equipment dis- 
played, but its staff are permitted to say 
where various materials and equipment are 
in use, so that anyone interested. may make 
their own inquiries as tO performance. 
Here is an opportunity for school to get into 
touch with school and learn from one 
another's experience. 

No collection of materials, equipment and 
fittings in current production can hope to 
be comprehensive. At the Building Centre 
they attempt. to have on display a wide 
range of standard materials, such as timbers, 
bricks, stones—the grammar of any build- 
ing. But—the most important point about 
the Centre—the majority of articles and 
materials on display are constantly being 
changed. Through the Centre's rooms pass 
all the latest inventions and the newest 
products. — It is not, therefore, “an exhi- 
bition” that anyone can claim to have 
"seen," Not being a static collection, we 
are making no attempt here to describe or 
discuss in detail what we saw on our last 
it; it may not be there for you to see 
if we can persuade you to pay à visit to the 
Centre in the coming holiday The Centre's 
greatest value lies in that it offers a unique 
opportunity of keeping in touch with all 
the latest materials and equipment. 

Every exhibit is labelled with the name 
of the manufacturer, who is required by the 
Centre to set down full information about 
his product on a standard form, which 
information is available to inquirers at the 
information bureau. There is nothing " shop- 
windowish " about the way in which manu- 
facturers’ products are displayed in the 
rooms of the Centre. When appropriate, 
these products are 7 built in.” The very 
floors the visitor walks upoa are display 
one passes from X's tiles to Y's parquet, and 
a small plate inset makes the facts clear. 
The stairs from one floor to another are 
exhibits; so are the wall surfaces. In general, 
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The Rural Industries Bureau exhibit 
has panels showing 


Above: about 30 different 


kinds of brick. 


If you are looking for a new cooker, 
there are plenty to select from here, 
large or small. 

Below: E ibitions of particular sections of 
equipment are held regularly—this 
lighting display is typical, and 
demonstrates latest fittings. 


Above: 


a i €§° 


the Centre exhibits the ” universals,” the 
fittings and substances appropriate to all 
kinds of buildings. Schools, homes, offices, 
must be heated, lit; all must eat. The 
heating appliances, light fittings and cooking 
equipment on display, therefore, are chosen 
with care and cannot fail to interest a range 
of visitor that is almost universal. The 
Centre is a place for the newly-wed to linger 
and plot and dream over the papering of a 
single room; it can be of equal interest to 
the school considering whether to refloor a 
small store-room or enlarge itself by building 
a whole new wing. 


Any group of buildings, such as a school, 
is always requiring some alterations, repairs 
or extensions. A visit to the Centre can 
help with all of these tasks. 


Headmasters and headmistresses in the 
North, who occasionally sigh for the oppor- 
tunities denied to them because of the miles 
between them and London, will be interested 
to note that there is a Building Centre in 
Scotland, planned on similar lines with the 
assistance of the London Centre. It is 
situated at 425-427 Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow, C.2. 


It is the purpose and aim of School and 
College Management, of course, to help 
schools to keep in touch with what is new 
and promising in the way of suitable equip- 
ment, not only in our editorial pages but 
in the pages of our advertisers, Our Service 
Bureau exists, too, to help to solve the more 
urgent query. We are very ready to admit 
the help we receive in this task from the 
Building Centre. So often, however, to our 
information and advice we should like to 


Science on the March 

Unit one—The Air and you—pp. 64—2s. 6d. 
Unit Two—W ater and Life—pp. 32—25. 

(Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd.) 
HESE attractive litle books are the first 
two units of a series of six which have 
been adapted from part of Science on the 
March by J. A. Clark, F. L. Fitzpatrick and 
Edith L. Smith and published in the U.S.A. 
The adaptation has been made by C. H. 
Dolinson, M.A., Professor of Education at 
Reading University. Some new material has 
been added and Sir Graham Savage has 

written the. foreword. 

In addition to forming the basis of a 
course in Science, the series is designed to 
foster the habit of accurate reading and to 
introduce the reader to the scientists way 
of thought and experiment. 

The first chapter of Unit One serves as 
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This attractive artwork in different colours of 
cement is found in a small courtyard in the 
Centre, and is made from “ Cementone. 


add the words: " But. you should see it for 
yoursel 

The Building Centre enables you to see 
things very clearly for yourself. Term-time, 
we know, offers the busy headmaster and 
headmistress and bursar little or no time 
for visits to London. Bu, if we might 
suggest a holiday-task for the setters of 
holiday-tasks, it would be a visit to Store 
Street at some convenient time during the 


coming holiday. 


an introduction to the series and give? 
examples of recent scientific discover C5 
illustrates the method of the scientist ane 
indicates the far-reaching effects of his te 
search on our food, health, travel and work. 

Unit One also deals with the study of Air 
and Unit Two with Water and Life: both 
books present their subjects by posing ques- 
tions and deducing the answers by drawing 
reasoned conclusions from the results 9 
experiments which may be carried out in 
most school laboratories, thus teaching the 
child to extract reliable data from expert 
mental observations. " 

Both works are attractively produced in 
large, clear print and are illustrated. by 
many well-chosen photographs. i 

The companion SOIREE to be published 
are The Weather and the Earth, Life amt 
Food, Health, Energy and Engines. —W.A-F- 
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Dr. R. E. Smith examines 


the hazards of 
BICYCLING 


H VE c So am 
AVE chosen my title, or rather borrowed hazard, be 


it, from the Statistical. Bulletin of the fifths of the 
is due mainly to 


ing responsible for at least four- 
fatalities. — The remaining 
falls from 


ie Mri Life Insurance Company of proportion 
knees M 1953), The reason for bicycles, running into fixed objects, collision 
s that we should consider how with railroad trains at s, and 
edestrians are run 


fatalities among P 
down by, or collide with, cyclists 

Table I shows the risks nvolved and the 
vulnerability of the male sex. 

]t shows that youth and old age are 
vulnerable. Several factors play a part in 
g bicycle accidents, but the most 
it appears from the insurance 


we can prevent the deaths which, as will be 
shown later, are greater in England than 
in the U.S.A. The American statistics are 
that: ig Bicycle accidents take approximately 
600 lives a year in the United States. About 
two-thirds of the fatal injuries occur in the 
months from May to October, when the causin, 


weather is í roles i 
cather is most favourable for outdoor important, 
recreational activities. Nine out of every claim records, are the hazardous practices 


ten deaths are among males: boys at ages of cyclists * cutting in” in front of a motor 
5 to 19 years constitute 70 per cent of all — vehicle and crossing from one lane to. an- 
the victims in both sexes. Collision with a — other and were the most common violations. 


motor vehicle is by far the greatest bicycle Carrying an extra passenger on à bicycle 
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and lack of caution at street intersections 
or around curves also contributed consider- 
able numbers to the death toll. Among the 
other hazardous practices of cyclists were: 
failure to exercise due caution when coming 
out of a driveway or alley, riding around 
or between parked cars, riding too far from 
the kerb or on the wrong side of the street, 
and using bicycles in poor mechanical con- 
dition and lacking proper equipment. In 
the relatively small proportion of instances 
where the motor vehicle driver appeared to 
be at fault, speeding or drunken driving 
was reported as an important factor. 


Analysing accident statistics 


The accidents other than those arising 
from motor vehicle collisions were due in 
good measure to falls from bicycles. A few 
of the victims were drowned when they lost 
control of the " wheels" on river banks, 
while some fell as they pedalled across a 
narrow bridge, around a construction site, 
or down a steep hill. In some cases the 
insured was merely cycling in the street and 
fell because of a broken or slippery pave- 
ment; others were injured because of a 
collision with a kerb or tree. About 2 per 
cent of the fatalities were among pedestrians 
run into by cyclists. 

In Great Britain, where it is estimated 
that there are 12,000,000 pedal cycles, there 
are approximately 800 cyclists killed and 
45,000 injured, Of the killed, 25 per cent 
are under 15 and 50 per cent under 21. 
Males outnumber females by four to one. 
July is the peak month. The worst times 
for children's accidents are 4 to 5 o'clock 
on Mondays to Fridays and 12 to 1 on 
Saturdays—80 per cent occur in built-up 
areas, but those occurring outside are three 
times as often fatal. 

70 per cent are 
vehicles ; 

10 per cent are collisions with pedes- 
trians; and 

15 per cent are due to cyclists’ falling 
off without collisions. 

The police are of the opinion that 
inattention leads to more accidents than any 
other single fault of pedal cyclists. 


collisions with other 


Peak casualty periods 

Since writing this, The Times of June 8, 
1953, tells us: “Casualty figures for boy 
cyclists at week-ends during May were 
especially high. On Sundays in this month 
the risk to a boy cyclist aged 15 to 16 was 
50 times greater than the risk to a 
Children 


about 
boy pedestrian of the same age. 
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who ride bicycles must be trained to use 
the roads safe This means they must 
know the Highway Code and see that their 
vehicles are roadworthy." 


I cannot give exact figures for schools. 
My own experience, I am sure, is not typical, 
ice, one boy in the holidays was killed 
because he ran into the side of a pavement, 
his nearside pedal hitting it, and he fell 
into. the road. and died as the result. 
Accidents were numerous, causing multiple 
abrasions and sometimes concussion. 


What policy should schools adopt? The 
aim is clear that cyclists should be taught 
to ride so as to be no danger to themselves, 
and other drivers should drive so that 
cyclists are not endangered. That may seem 
a shibboleth, but putting it into practice is 
full of problems. 
this country at 


Children go to school in 
bicycles. before 


the age of 5. Some ride 
then, others tricycles, which are equally full 
of dangers. At what age should a child be 
allowed to use the public highway? My own 
opinion is 7, and then not unless he is 
roadworthy and accompanied by an adult. 
Even then we are not past the age of danger. 
I quote from “The Problem of Road Safety 
for Children," a pamphlet prepared by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, 
to whom I am grateful for much information 
and indeed for all the British statistics 
quoted. In this pamphlet it is stated: " The 
teen-agers are usually the safest of pedes- 
trians, but very vulnerable when c ling. 
This age-group can do much by improving 
their cycling habits, and by their example 
and guidance they can help to keep youns 
children away from road dangers. If given 
suitable responsibility, they can in the main 
be trusted to justify it.” 


Their 


due to 


sudden especially turning 
right or overtaking; carelessness at roat 
junctions; and loss of control due often t? 
riding machines which are unsuitable or nat 
roadworthy, particularly in respect of brakes. 
The Society's schemes of a" Cyc i fery 
League " and the "Cycling Proficiency 
Test" are most valuable. 


faults are 


cycling 
when 


main 
swerves, 


Teen-age Teams can most usefully he 
enlisted in the Children's Safety Campaign 
Their pledge might be on the following 
lines :— 

"I promise always to:— 

Opbey the Highway 
cycling or walking; 
Help a keep young children from 
road dangers.” 
(To be continued) 
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ach month and is 


t other schools are doing— 
ilding a new school. 


and has a present membership of 333. t 
works in the closest co-operation with the 


Headmistr Miss M. E. Hazell, and the 


School Governors. 
This Coronation Year found many schools 
without à worthy flagpole. At Kendal the 
Association provided one in good time. 
The Association has also provided a film 
projector, an epidi ope, and a full-size 
hockey pitch which should be ready for use 
next term. The parents are not outstand- 
ingly wealthy: all these badly needed 
amenities have been paid for out of money 
raised by givin dances, socials, dramatic 
shows. The spirit behind the Association is 
well illustrated by the fact that. in stoney 
ve themselves 


Kendal, many of the fathers ha 
assisted in the hard work of removing 


surface stones from the proposed new 
hockey pitch. 
probably the School's greatest need is a 
library. | / present the books the School 
has are housed in a corridor, a classroom, 
i Hall balcony — not by any 


and along the 
a satisfactory arrangement. To com- 


means 
memorate the Coronation, the Parents- 
Teachers” Association decided to raise the 

hy library. The target 


money t0 build a wort i 
ser is £1,500. The proposed building will 
be an extension of the present school 


BRYANS TON 
y) 


Myra 


continuing Newsheet 


premises, probably in accordance with the 
Ministry of Education's pre-cast unit specifi- 
cation, but the final form of the library will 
be a matter for the Governors, the Director 
of Education, and the Westmorland County 
Council's architect, The Association's. task 
is the first and all-important one of finding 
the money. 


How does a school set about launching an 
appeal for such a sum? Ir is not until such 
an occasion arises that a school realises how 
many friends it has, and how important it 
has been (from every point of view) to 
have kept firm the bonds between the school 
and its old pupils. 

After a letter had been drafted, setting 
our the School's need, and making an appeal 
above the Headmistress's signature, Kendal 
High School for Girls found that it had 
some 2,800 members of the " School family.” 
At the end of April last all these letters 
were sent out to everyone on the School's 
records for the past thirty years, and every 
letter was personally signed by the Head- 
mistress, 


The response within the first fortnight 
was something over £275, 
The Association realises that a paper 


appeal, though encouraging, is not likely to 
raise the full sum required. It plans, this 
month, "something really special ^ in the 
way of an Elizabethan Garden Fete. During 
the winter months it plans to have socials, 
whist drives and dances—all bringing in, it 
is hoped and confidently expected, very 
useful sums towards the library fund. 

All the " estates " that are, or should be, 
concerned with the welfare of a school and 
its good management are active towards this 
end. The Old Girls have joined forces with 
the Parents’-Teachers’ Association. The girls 
at present in the School are enthusiastic: 
during the Whitsuntide holidays they spent 
the time doing " jobs for bobs.” The Mayor 
of Kendal has personally associated himself 
with the appeal. 

In short, Kendal knows that the Girls 
High School badly needs a library, and most 
of Kendal is determined to help the School 
to help itself to get one, 


* " 


T is nor unusual for a school to find that 
projects half-completed before the war 


must now, most urgently, be finished. 
Liverpool College, the only Merseyside 
school nor receiving financial aid of any 


kind from either the Ministry of. Education 
or Local Authorities, was caught by war in 
1939 with a new junior wing complered 
and the senior school, in the old buildings, 
some two or three miles away War forced 
the senior school to join the junior in impro- 
vised accommodation. 

In spite of higher fees the numbers ar 
Liverpool College have increased from 380 
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to 670 two-day, The completion of the 
buildings planned nearly twenty years ago 
is most urgent. An old pupil had left £8,000 
for an assembly hall but, at present prices, 
that is now a quite inadequate sum. 

Liverpool College has launched an appeal 
to all friends of the school. “We venture 
to suggest that it may be dificult adequately 
to respond to this appeal out ot income, 
This is an appeal for capital: if possible, 
please meet it our of capital.” 


ET another way of raising funds by 
appeal is to. plan projects on a long- 
term policy, giving those who wish to con- 
tribute a period of years over which they 
can make payments. Thus the sum given is 
not so large and frightening for the donor 
if split up. This is what Bryanston School 
are doing. Or rather, part of what they ar 
doing, for lump sums are not discourag 
and gifts of building materials are also 
appealed for. 
Their project is to build a music school, 


M H 
i "-—— 
Two cf Bryanston's previous “pioneer enteve 
and construction of an observ 
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' 


tory. 


Inspectors, visiting the School last 
year, commented on the inadequacy of the 
music arrangements. But school funds are 

already committed to increasing staff. accom- 

) modation and providing more classroom 1 
blocks. So it was decided to pass over the 

1 work of providing a music block to the 
Pioneers, That means that the block will 
be built with voluntary labour by the boys 
(work on the estates iy part of the curri- 
culum, but boys can choose whether they 

f will work on projects such as these or on 
the farm). The work is estimated to take 
five years, and when we visited the School 
the foundations were already being laid. 

The block is planned to provide verv 
generous. accommodation, with classrooms, 
practice rooms, offices for the staff, and 
adjoining these a concert room for orchestra 
rehearsal, etc. The site chosen is a plateau 

" beside the main school building. very con- 

d veniently surrounded on all sides by trees— 
a considerable natural aid to acoustics. 

Total cost of the project is just over 
£4,000. To launch an appeal to the Friends 
of Bryanston, the Headmaster has prepared 


The Decca large-screen projection television set. 


in which we particularly like the 
line: "I therefore ask all ans who have 
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school fees to consider helping Js 2 
tactful indication that parens, jm iat 
problems are not overlooked in the ace of 
the more superior ones of the School. hrez 
alternatives are offered to. would-be coniri- 
butors: they can either pay so much, ayent 
for seven years, à lump sum, or give, the 
School some of the materials required, 
` are listed in complere derail in the 
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THE REPAIRS BILL 


How long 


furnishings? . . 


replacement ? 


can a 


school "make do" with 


- When does a repair become a 


These are some of the problems 


Bursar's Charivari faces this month. 


AUL PETT suddenly says: "My trouble 
is that any litle job will touch off a 
chain reaction involving other jobs.” How 
true that is in a bursar's daily round. There 
is a leak to investigate and so in comes the 
plumber, but where it has dripped un- 
observed for ages the floorboard has rotted 
and so you call the carpenter who, on taking 
up the boards, finds an inspection-box with 
no lid and very damp. The electrician is 
sure to be cautious and advise renewing a 
stretch of wiring, and by then the plumber 
has got his grips on the ancient pipe-line 
and produced further work in half a dozen 
places along the system. When this 
happens in the Summer Term, the final one 
of the financial year, the 
amused, 


bursar is not 


Where to draw the line? 


I find it very hard to draw the line when 
half an hours work here and a small 
replacement there will prevent a bigger job 
in six months’ time. Obviously, one must 
stop somewhere because throughout a 
school's. buildings such small extras soon 
mount into money 


when labour has to be 


hired. Where is the compromise for this 
situation, for a “stitch in time does un- 
doubtedly save " nine," yet the Scots- 


man's "many a mickle makes a muckle“ is 
equally true with a bursar* eve upon a 
dwindling budget figure? 

Another account difficult 10 control is a 
section of general repairs and renewals 
labelled the "Household Sundries” and 
spent by the housekeeper. Now the house- 
keeper is responsible not only for the small 
items such as teacloths, doormats and loose 
covers, to quote three out of a multitude at 
random, but also for such things as mattress 
repairs, floor coverings and 


curtains, In 
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may not be 
every 
ion is 


many schools this last item 
important but in à 
child has a single room and co-educa 
the system, then curtains are an important 
factor, and I am very glad to see furnishing 
Prices are coming down. 

To make my point 
other day a member 3 
along to my office a tattered curtain r . 
from the laundry and asked for à replace- 
ment, It was in ribbons so there was m? 
question of "making do" for a little longer. 
The month was May and the decision had 
been made that there should be no further 
household. expenditure upon replacements 12 
furnishings. Yer here was a pupil's ground: 
floor room with rags instead of window 
coverings, To replace the curtain. might 
cost £2 10s. or less, not a crippling sum 
Staff see workmen about and hundreds being 
spent in another direction and cannot 
casily understand the bursar’s point of Fre 

Fach September, at the beginning of ine 
school year, 1 let the housekeeper know en 
much she can spend in her househal 
account. She weighs up the various needs 
throughout her department and very son 
in the first ierm the bulk of the money 55 
Spent putting into. sound order as much as 
she can with the sum available, setting aside 
sufficient to until the 


school where 


abour control: the 


of the staff. brought 
eiurned 


meet normal wear 


following September. 


Being unreasonable 


The case of the laundered curtain ende 
no doubt be got over satisfactorily. a ^ 
by not sending to the laundry in ihe en 
place or by borrowing curtains for the d 
of the term from a little-used room pe 


where, but I pick this example to show i 
i x ay hc 
in these difficult and expensive days Pen 
comes a point where one must refuse € 


1 College 


School anc 


— 


apparently reasonable and sensible demands. 
Unless the Bursar can have the last word 
when it comes to matters of expenditure, it 
it impossible for him to balance a budget 
these days if his school is struggling and 
independent. Salaries and scholarships 
are, of course, the headmaster's responsi- 
bility but working them into the budget is 
left to the bursar, and sometimes shocks are 
administered, but most good bursars have 
tucked away suitable shock-absorbers. 


What parents expect 

The decision not to replace the curtains 
met with strong opposition. First, the 
direct attack pointing out the value of new 
curtains when showing round prospective 
parents, and also that the Summer School 
shouldn't be allowed to sce such poverty. 
Then the "value for money" approach— 
parents paying big fees expect a reasonable 
standard of living conditions. Also the 
school could not charge a child for tearing 
such aged relics, and this fact may become 
known among the wilder spirits with 
disastrous results! These approaches having 
failed, there is still left the appeal to the 
ter and the wearing down powers 


tack. This latter technique 


of continual at 
includes commenting upon other expendi- 
gant" replacement 


ture, such as the “extravag 

of the "thirty-year-old" office typewriter 
when we can't afford a pair of curtains, and 
so on, and so forth, loud and clear for the 
housekeeper to hear. 


headm: 


Preaching lower standards 

lt is hard to get people to comprehend 
the need for school economy—in their 
private lives, yes, but where school affairs 
are concerned it is not so easy for them to 
accept a. lowering of standards. By this 1 
do not mean a serious drop in standards but 
an end to some of the pleasant ways we 
have been used to in palmier days, which 
to-day must be termed luxuries 

A word on the cost of jobs about the 
school when you have no maintenance staff 
and an outside firm must be called in, for 
I believe it drives home my point that the 
bursar must to-day be in control as never 
before if we are to weather this storm. 
Pressure of one sort nother amounts 
to sabotage. 

A small pane of gla 
cost 8s, Gd. to put im 
habit of pressing with 
Cracked one and crossing off my list of 
repairs any that are quite firm and safe even 
though the standard of appearance ^ 


lowered a little. 


and a 


ss 14 in. x 10 in. can 
which explains my 
the fingertips 4 
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A general purpose room where damp has 
penetrated badly in the past and where 
small concerts are staged from time to time, 
was sorely in need of decoration. 1 called 
for an estimate, hoping to do it out this 
Easter holiday; the quotation was £35 for 
the minimum work necessary. There just 
wasn't that amount left in the budget for 
that type of work in that particular part of 
We all felt so badly about this 
that I put a handyman on the job with dis- 
temper we had in stock and, to his credit, 
he did what he could with the bad plaster 
and made a decent job of the room. It is 
a second best, though, and the room will 
need re-doing in a shorter period than if it 
had been done professionally. This is false 
economy, you says well, so it is, but it is 
the only economy if the money is not in 


the bank. 


the school. 


Using labour economically 
is dangerous business at 


This approach 
analysis in the 


times and needs frequent 
bursar's office. Spend a little more, say 
some, because it's false economy to cheese- 
pare here. Sometimes it certainly is, but 
quite often it can be a trap for the unwary. 
Back to the cost of jobs. The other day 
a W.C. went out of action, one of two 
te ones serving à staff wing sleeping 
The job report came into the office 
was marked urgent because So-and-so 
ve a separate one. To call up 
and his mate, for one small job 
less than £1 for labour, 
ber lives just around the 
corner. My practice is to gather a number 
of jobs to make a day's work either for 
plumber, carpenter Or glazier, for what 
might cost me 30s. will then be done for 
10s. My job is to decide what can reasonably 
wait and what requires immediate repair. 
Another example of a lowering in 
standards amply justified. to-day: 
s; if it is cut off neatly 
until the carpenter comes 


separa. 
five. 

and it 
liked to ha 
a plumber, 
would cost not 
unless your plum| 


usable 
days work. 


v 
for a full 


Advice from Mr. Chips 
hates big black house spiders. 


a dear old colleague of mine 


to chase one with a broom in 


The spider dashed into a 
"Did you get it?” 


My wife 
One day 
helped me 


our scullery. 
and was lost. 


cranny L 
called my wife. I was just about to say 
"No" when "Mr. Chips" nudged me and 
called “Yes, my dear." “It's justified, he 
vand I've lived a lot longer than 
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ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 


F. A. V. Madden takes a little 


of his own medi 


e in setting himself a 


composition on * How we celebrated the Coronation.” 


CORONATION Term many 
memories that will outlive much else 


that we might be supposed to have taught 
our children this year. If 


has interfered with routine instruction to 
what has appeared, to those immediately 
concerned with examination results, an 
alarming extent, yet so magnificent has been 
the work of the B.B.C. and the film-makers 
that it would be difficult to justify 
expressions of disapproval or regret. 
may, I think, also reasonably hope 
examiners will be prepared to make 
allowances that the new Elizabethan age 
will not start by achieving the doubtful 
distinction of being the year in which the 
highest recorded percentage of candidates 
failed in the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion! Even if it does, the children of this 
country have surely learnt something t we 
could never have taught them from a text- 
book. To take only one very 
instance, the whole history of Britain was 
crytallised in a unique way in the Abbey 
Service. 

Less inspiring but great fun has been a 
coach tour of the Coronation route. I have 
just returned from one which I organised 
for the whole school. We packed into five 
coaches and set out at 8 p.m. We reached 
Trafalgar Square too early for the main 
illuminations but rather to my surprise we 
were able to keep more or less on the move 
up Regent Street, Oxford Street and. down 


will leave 


the Coronation 


any 
One 
that 
such 


obvious 


Park Lane. The Mall was, to general 
disappointment, closed to traffic and we 
made for Victoria and Westminster. We met 
the real jam there and were stuck in 


Victoria Street, which was itself by com- 
parison very dull and drab, for an hour. 
We were eventually rewarded by our view 
of the Abbey and the Annexe, and most 
superb of all, the view of County Hall over 
the river as we crossed Westminster 
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Bridge. These last sights were of an un- 
forgettable beauty. I shall not forget, 
either, the cheerfulness and camaraderie of 
the coach-drivers. Ours told me he had 
been on the job for a fortnight; enough, one 
would have supposed, to have broken the 
temper and spirit of any man. But like the 
other drivers we were so often greeting 1n 
the queue, he was cheerful and courteous, 
finding time (which was not so difficult) 
and energy to leap from his cabin and assist 
a private motorist in front of us, who kept 
threatening to break down with carburettor 
trouble, If all the coaches of England 
seemed to be in the West End of London, 
so did all the school children. Hanging 
from the coach windows, and where they 
could find open roofs, they engaged each 
other and the pedestrians in constant 
badinage. Hands were shaken from coach 
to coach, addresses and telephone numbers 
demanded and exchanged. "Boy meets girl, 
muttered hearty but rather apprehensive 
adults in charge, consoling themselves with 
"ships that pass in the night.” The niray 
and high spirits of the young seemed 
inexhaustible. Their elders proved less 
resilient and as one stared into the coaches 
alongside at some of the blank and weary 
faces one had the impression of being 1 
an aquarium. Our own party returned tired 
but happy to the school, a good deal later 
than anticipated, but having found it a very 
worthwhile effort. ' 

This, we anticipate, is the penultimate of 


^ r : "hic! pegan 

our Coronation celebration which beg ^ 
: a : gs 
with the distribution of Coronation mus 


(filled with boiled sweets and tied with "s 
white and blue ribbon) and will end with 
the showing of the film "A Queen !5 
Crowned.” The school has had the oppor 
Thirty- 
r plans 
school. 


tunity of going home for five days. 
three boys had frustrated any simila 
of the staff by electing to stay at 
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Through the kindness of various friends in 
the Textile Trade all these saw the 
procession from windows of great stores 
along the route. We were able to hire a 
television set and altogether we feel that we 
have "done" the Coronation really well. 
And now back to normal—for a well-earned 
rest, as the cynic may observe! 


W" have recently held our inter-house 
Boxing Competition. This proved to 
be nearly as lively (though not quite) as the 
recent debate in the House on the exemption 
of professional boxing from the entertain- 


ment tax. We had nothing that could 
quite compare, perhaps, with the scrap 
between Mrs. Braddock and Dr. Edith 


Summerskill, or the passionate outcry of 
Mr. Shinwell that black eyes are the 
characteristic of a democratic country. ] am 
ignorant of what other schools do about 
boxing. 1 have alway insisted as a head- 
master that every boy in the school (unless 
exempted on medical grounds) should learn 
the rudiments of the art. Whether they 
should be made to box after a certain age 
I am growing more doubtful. I am now 
inclined to think that after 13 years of age 
they should only go on with it if they 
want to. This means that nearly all of them 
will stop. That, at least, is my impression. 
The difficulty of organising any sort of house 
boxing competition in a smallish school is 
the reasonable matching of opponents. The 
usual practice of doing it by weight 
produces bouts between boys of two or 
three years’ difference in age and nothing 
could be more calculated to make the sport 
the eyes of the school as a 
that age counts 


unpopular in 
whole. Besides the fact 
a great deal on the physical side, there is 
the question of prestige. The members of 
the bottom form are deliriously delighted 
when one of their number defeats a boy 
two or three forms higher up, but I have 
sympathy with the seniors who actively 
disapprove of "such goings-on." This does 
not often happen, though it can and did with 
us this year. More often the elder boy with 


the additional stamina of his years and the 
quite 


moral effect of his seniori out- 
classes his opponent in the second round. 
Either way is unsatisfactory. Dr. Summer- 


skill and her supporters have one answer 
to it. I want another that will still preserve 
boxing as a school sport. 1f the eye of any 
expert enthusiast falls on this I hope he will 
be kind enough to give me the benefit of his 


advice. 
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I REMEMBER reading and, I believe, 


riting in this column, of the Medical 


W 
who advocated the 


Officer of Health 


colouring of milk to make it more attractive 
I see, we are 


The 


Now, 


all wear 
articularly enthusi- 
about colour 


“We decided 


they are, 


indeed 


One has written: 
ate for mathematics 


says this mere male), scarlet 


astic, as 
schemes. 
that yellow was appropri: 


("Hear, hear!" j r 
for French, green for English and pink 


for cookery.” (1 should have suggested a 
delicate burnt sienna.) This same lady 
quoted a pupil who, writing on the subject 
“The kind of Scripture lesson I like," stated: 
“I like all the Scripture lessons when the 
teacher wears her blue suit or her grey 
I can't bear them when she wears the 


suit. à 
striped one she has got on to-day." Are’ 
our boys similarly susceptible to such 
influences. 1 doubt it, but } think 1 shall 


wear my new red waistcoat to-morrow. 


OW great a part shouid the school 

doctor play in the life of the school? 
Readers of School Management who have 
the privilege of meeting Rugby's Dr. R: E. 
Smith in these pages may well echo the 
views of Dr. Alan Moncrieff who has 
recently stated that he would like to see the 
school “doctor playing à much more definite 
He should, for instance, concern 
with the program for physical 
n and the related. field. of remedial 
Dr. Moncrieff further instanced 
meals, lighting, desks 


and the playground as matters in which 
a E 


school doctors could help more than they 
: $ the question of the 


part. 
himself 
educatio 
gymnastics. Dr. | 
hygiene, ventilation, 


also 


do. There 35 | 
teaching of biology in schools and the 
related problem of sex education. Much, 


obviously, must depend on the personality of 
the doctor and the time he can allow to 
problems of school management apart from 
the treatment of the sick. The modern 
movement on the part of all doctors and 
nurses towards prevention rather than cure 
is nowhere more valuable than in schools 
and anything that helps this should receive 
the wholehearted co-operation of those 
h the administration of schools. 


concerned wit 
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EATING OUT 


Professor V. H. Mottram suggests some 
dé 


dietetically balanced foods for packed 


lunches on school expeditions 


Fo long we have been awaiting a season 
when we could have meals out of doors. 
To a family, like mine, where we expect 
to have such meals any time between March 
and November, it seemed a long time com- 
ing. But as last summer was a wash-out in 
that respect we may expect some compensa- 
tion this year, The recent heat spell is pro- 
viding brief respite from wet and windy 
months, 

I do not imagine that schools are likely 
to make a practice of having all meals out 
of doors. The domestic staff would jib, 
and the teaching staff would doubtless com- 
plain of glare (obviated by dark table- 
cloths), flies and, later, wasps, and congealed 
viands. Flies and wasps are almost inevit- 
able, but afford amusement to the young. 
As regards congealed foods, why ask for 
hot foods? You get almost as many 
calories from cold meat as from hor—8 oz. 
of hot potatoes give you only about 2} more 
calories than potatoes at body temperature. 
What is 2.5 compared with the 700 to 1,000 
calories of a square meal? The staff, too, 
would say salads take so long to prepare. 
They do, I know. But most young boys— 
and I suspect most girls—are quite game to 
eat lettuce like a it being 
dolled up with tomatoes, beetroot and salad 
dressing. 


rabbit, without 


The season of school expeditions is on us. 
The school goes in hordes to some point 
of historic interest or a fine viewpoint; takes 
in its stride some archwological centre, or 
place of geological or geographical import- 
ance: spends its time in search of botanical 
specimens or in bird-watching. And it has 
to be fed. 

The orthodox packet lunch is made of 
sandwiches (meat or cheese), cake or 
biscuits and fruit. It is convenient and port- 
able. True, sandwiches take a long time 
to prepare. Fruit needs a deal of packing 
and is very expensive. Packed lunches fall 
down as a rule on drink. 4 oz. of tomatoes 
may yield 3! oz. water: but the drink 
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the body clamours for on a warm day in 
the open air when taking exercise is any- 
thing up to 40 oz.! No wonder one suffers 
thirst on a school expedition. Water and 
er containers add so dreadfully to the 
carried, if taken in the quantities 
required. Mountaineers are only too aware 
of this and say, plaintively, if you can 
carry it, a tin of fruit juice is very welcome 
when scaling a peak in the Alps. 

What has the dietitian to say on the 
subject of school meals on school expedi- 
Firstly, the only things which matter 


weight 


tions? “ali 
are calories and the assuaging of thirst. 
Proteins, whether first or second-class, 
matter not at all, You won't climb Ben 


Nevis or Snowdon 
vitamins and mineral elements in your food 
for the day. And I suspect that the last 
stage of the ascent of Everest was done on 
sugar, or chocolate (details at the time of 
writing are not to hand). But you cannot 
do even the mild exercise of walking if your 
muscles and nervous system are calling out 
for calories in the form of sugar. Nor can 
you pay much attention to anything of 
interest if you are tortured by thirst. 

Second, then, is the need for providing 
calories and curing thirst. 

Calories are casy, Foods containing fats 
and sugars are obviously the thing. And 
best of these foods is pastry. This is not 
only theoretical knowledge, for actual prac- 
tical experience bears it out. For theory 
consult the Medical Research Council's 
Special Report, " The Chemical A lysis of 
Foods," by McCance and Widdowson: Or 
look up the calorie values of biscuits and 
pastry. For practical experience | adduce 
the evidence of a blacksmith whose job was 
the repair of agricultural machinery. In 
the haymaking and harvest seasons he spent 
most of each day in the fields from dawn 
to Sunset working like a Trojan most © 
the time. He told me, and his wife com 
firmed it, that he only do this 


(continued on page 308) 


any better if you have 


could 
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Miss Elizabeth Midgley tells 


the Housekeeper how to deal with last 


minute demands for sandwich lunches 


HE lası weeks of the school year are 

alw: busy and 
domestic life, at least, must flow with ease 
and serenity, no matter what emergencies it 
may have to mest. So we should plan our 
meals with " surprise " dishes to tempt tired 
appetites and to stimulate fatigued brains. 
Heavy, rich food must be avoided, though 
breakfast and the evening meal must be 
sustaining and unhurried. 

When examinations are over, any day may 
be chosen for an excursion and here in 
food is important, The kitchen. must be 
prepared to co-operate with a sudden decision 
to spend a day climbing or camping or 
maybe to amble along country lanes. Food 
for more than one meal may be needed— 
and for more than one party—and must be 
acked to suit the circumstances. 
gather together odds 


acting so the 


chosen and p 
It is not enough to 
and ends of food and hope that a good 
meal on the return from the trip will com- 
pensate for the lack of sustenance on the 
journey. A well-served meal can be the 
welcome finale to the day's ouring, but it 
be a substitute for food needed 


should not 


when the going is hard. 
Sandwiches should be nourishing and 


varied, and if it is possible to pack plenty 
of lettuces (cos pack particularly well) they 


can be very refreshing when drinks are 
difficult to obtain. Wash and drain the 
lettuces well and wrap firmly in waxed 


ke flat " plate " meat 
can be much- 


paper. If cook can ma 
pies or taris or pasties they 
appreciated items of the m 

Metal plates, if considere 
for cardboard ones on to 
can be :ransferred and 
Sausage meat 
canned meat 
pasties, flaked 


d too heavy, can 


be exchanged 
which the pies, etc. 
be protected by during travel. 
and sliced hard-boiled eg 
with sliced tomatoes, onion 
smoked fish, etc., are good savoury fillings 
for these pies. Jam and fruit tarts made 


on this same flat type of dish can accom- 
pany savoury sandwiches, if these are 
fruit in bulk is 


decided upon, and though 
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arry, each member of the party 
or her own portion. Slab 
; are simple enough to make 
and pack for tea, and with tea unrationed it 
is quite easy to persuade some farmhouse 
or cottage to make a hot drink before the 
last lap on the homeward journey. 

When transport is available for a trip it 
is easier to provide variety for the meals. 
The food can be taken in bulk—bread uncut, 
ham or brawns, moulds for savouries 
(with materials for s lads), and tart jellies, 
trifles, fruit as the occasion decides and 
demands. Fruit drinks d water) can be 
considered, and crockery and cutlery. Jugs 
for coffee or tea are easier to use than 
special pots. Linen for the "tables," tea 
towels, dishcloths or mops may be needed. 
ch basket of goods or food should have 
on the inside of the lid details of 
and a duplicate list of crockery, 
pantry-maid to. check 


heavy to C 
might carry hi 
cake and scone 


meat, 


pasted 
contents, 
is useful for the 


etc. 
the returns. by. 
* * * 
© Coronation“ meals have given us an 
opportunity to add our quota of joyousness 
parties. So litle work is 


to meals and 
needed to transform a dull dish into a gay 


one. New combinations of vegetables or 
ingredients of fruit and vegetables, fish and 
can be adventured with. Gelatine can 


meat, 2 " 
simple dish into a mosaic of 


transform à 
gay colour and charm. Gelatine varies 
considerably in strength, but testing small 


can determine proportionate 


quantities n 
amounts to use (both in leaf and powder). 
Four teaspoons of powdered gelatine 


dissolved in half a cup of boiling water will 


set the following mould :— 
1 lb. minced or diced cooked veal, 
1 Ib. cooked diced ham, 
1 cup celery, 1 small ch 
2 teaspoonfuls chopped parsley. 
Stir dissolved gelatine into meat, etc. Add 
1 cup evaporated milk and taste for season- 
ld salt if necessary. Pour into mould 


(continued on page 308) 


opped onion, 


ing. Ad 
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extravagant amount of work when his lunch 
pail contained plenty of pastry. You cannot 
expend energy without burning up energy- 
producing material in the body, and the 
best and most concentrated body fuel for 
energy is fat. No one can consume pure fat 
to an unlimited extent, nor, if you could, 
would it hand out all its potential energy. 
You must have starch or sugar to make it 
effective — therefore pastry, or biscuits 
containing fat—e.g., gingerbread biscuits, 
shortbread, and cream crackers. 


For the sandwiches—if you must be 
conventional and serve sandwiches—cream 
crackers buttered with meat or che For 
the “afters,” jam-tarts, shortbread or ginger- 
bread biscuits. 


Of course, sugar itself is a fairly concen- 
trated form of energy-producing material. 
1 Ib. produces 1,800 calories, though, of 
course, butter and margarine beat it hollow 
with 3,500 calories per lb. My mountaineer- 
ing friends use sugar to aid them on their 
climbs, One I know used to recommend a 
mixture of brown sugar (i.c, Barbados or 
"pieces" sugar), raisins, with perhaps nuts 
added—messy to eat, but nice! And why 
not sweets, particularly toffee and choco- 
late? Why not, indeed? Or even plain 
sugar? I am unlikely to forget the help 
that tea stiff with sugar, sugared bread and 
butter were to me when I landed up at a 
desolate farmhouse—the most isolated farm 
in England—at 10 o'clock at night, almost 
dead from fatigue and still some five miles 
across the moors from my destination. Yes, 
sweets by all means. 


You will say: "But aren't all these foods 
thirst-provoking ?” They are! The assuaging 
of thirst is indeed a problem. I think that 
if I were organising a school expedition I 
should arrange a series of rendezvous at 
definite times on the route and would 
guarantee to be there with containers full of 
cold water or, possibly, hot tea. 


e don't yer know the underlying causes 
of thirst. Cannon, the American. physiolo- 
gist, showed that loss of water from the 
blood (either through sweating, exhalation 
or excretion) stops the sensitive glands from 
Consequently the mouth 
we are 


producing saliva. 
or throat ger dry and we say 
thirsty. — Ranjitsinhji—the Sussex and Test 
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Match cricketer of my boyhood—advised 
the cricketer, when thirsty, to take water 
into the mouth, swill it round and then spit 
it ou. But the theory of Cannon wont 
cover all observations on thirst as a recent 
article in The Lancet points out: “We do 
not know all that there is to be known about 
thirst." 

This we can say: 


G) You must eat to 
obtain energy when on a huge tre and if 
you are thirsty you can't ear satis actorily. 
(ii) You should never drink on an empty 
stomach because your last state is worse 
than the first—you. become still thirstier. 
(iii) Water is the best thirst-quencher, and 
in very hot weather it should be slightly 
salted—a flat teaspoonful to the pint. (iv) 
"Tea and alcoholic drinks are by no means 
so good as water as thirst-quenchers, for 


they cause loss of water to the body via the 
kidneys . 
Now, how are you to get very thirsty 


people to eat something before a drink? 
What works with many is to provide a 
highly tasty snack to begin the meal. (I, 
myself, put a little curry paste on the cheese 
in my sandwiches. Pickles or a piquant 
sauce will do.) That provokes the salivary 
glands to work and the carer can then 
swallow. 

Some people produce saliva easily and 
these can stand thirst much better than the 
rest of us. Others always produce too litle 
and these are the folk who want plenty of 
drink at meals. In any case, loss of fluid 
from the blood, and therefore from athe 
tissues of the body, makes us an inefficient 
machine, and so the final point one has to 
make is: it is more important to attend. to 
the drinks on an expedition than to the eats, 
though the latter are quite important, t00: 
And this is exactly the opposite of what 
most people do! 


————— 
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and when set turn out and decorate with 
garnish of tomatoes, radishes, ete. — Serve 
with green salad. 2. 
The poor, abused cabbage is delicious 
an gratin, Cut boiled cabbage into small 
pieces (boil in minimum of water). Put into 
a batter-baking dish with salt, pepper and 
finely chopped onion and diced celery. Pour 
over thick white sauce to which has been 
added grated cheese. Top with crumbs and 
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dabs of margarine. Bake until brown and 
really hot throughout. 

Before a meat course serve a salad of 
shredded raw cabbage into every pound of 
which has been stirred } Ib. of margarine. 
Serve in lettuce leaves with chopped nuts 
sprinkled over cabbage. 

Coarsely chopped watercress and chopped 
boiled egg with a sprinkling of chopped 
chives is good eaten with a thick salad 
dressing. Coarsely chopped cabbage dri ed 
with sour cream is good. Sprinkle with 
grated cheese. 

Flaked fish lends itself well to a moulded 
savoury, Poach fish (white) lightly and 
flake when cold. Melt lemon jelly and 
lightly coat dish, Arrange garnish of 
suitable vegetables—peas, sliced cucumber, 
tomato, egg, etc.—on b and sides of dish. 
Allow to set. Fill dish with flaked fish, 
garnish with shrimps and prawns, and carc- 
fully fill up dish with proportionate amount 
of cooled gelatine. Put in cool place to set. 
Turn out into dish and serve with new 
potatoes rolled in parsley. 

Chopped meat and parsley, diced cucum- 
ber, watercress in sprays or plucked leaves, 
etc, can all be used to make colourful 
individual jellies or added to large moulds 


of varied content. Red cabbage, diced 
beets, radish roses, fish stars, lemon cres- 
cents, orange quarters, grapes (green and 


NEW EQ 


ON/ER points at floor level in class- 
rooms are all too easily knocked and 
broken, but the new Duraplug rubber plugs 
and sockets are unbreakable and ensure the 
finest insulation. There are various types 
and sizes from 2 to 15 amp. costing from 
2s. 3d. to 3s. 9d. each for the plu and 
3s. Gd. to 4s. each for the sockets; a con- 
necting socket to fit any standard 3-in. plug 
costs 5s. 9d. There is also a weatherproof 


5-amp cable-coupler at 135. 9d. 
* * š 


hting being installed 


With fluorescent lis 


in more and more schools, Edistwan have 
brought out a timely new banen fining 
5 ft. 


a single-lamp, 80 watt, 
priced and really easy 
So many fluorescent 

the services of a 


called Unilux, 
fitting which is low 
to fix in position. 


lighting | fittings need ery f 
professional electrician for their installation, 
but the Unilax fitting incorporates the 


Pendicone washers which allow the 


patent A 
inserted. before the 


ceiling screws tO be 
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black), stoned  cherries, baby carrots, 
shredded carrot — anything can be intro- 
duced into moulds, and many meats and fish 
mix very harmoniously with fruits. 

A flavouring of good vinegar or sharp 
fruit juice can give distinction to a mould. 
Evaporated milk beaten to 2 thick. cream 
can be added to an almost set savoury 
mould. Scatter chopped nuts, chopped 
chives or finely grated onion or onion juice 
over the cream. A suspicion of lemon or 
orange juice is agreeable too. When the 
mould is turned out in a not too deep dish, 
garnish with anything you have forgotten 
to add to the mould and plenty of " green.” 
Sliced pineapple is good with ham or fish 


mould. 
Rice (boile 
good base to 


d with grated onion) makes à 
a steamed chicken mould. 
Garnish with chunks of hard-boiled eggs 
and rolls of boiled ham or heaps of diced 
baked ham. Salmon mousse with a garnish 
of thick cucumber slices garnished with 
shrimps is good, or surrounded with lemons 
sliced and small mounds of peas and 
chopped celery. Thin ribbands of young 
carrots, Or Carrot matchsticks floating in a 
meat mould give colour, and a lily-pond of 
radish rosettes can top à wide, shallow meat 
mould if added when the under-mould is 


set. sturtium leaves make a pretty 
garnish, with or without their flowers. 
affixed to the ceiling, thereby 


fitting is 


eliminating, the difficulty of inserting screws 


while holding the fitting in one hand. The 
hire. plastic and enamel, and the 


unit is in wl 
is £5 10s. 


price, complete, 
s will welcome a new type 
of duster which actually collects dust instead 
of just moving it from one place to another. 
This is the Adhesive Duster, a cloth impreg- 
nated with a substance which makes it 
sufficiently tacky for particles of dust to 
adhere to it, although it is not sticky to the 
touch, Folded into a pad which can be 
refolded to give 32 clean surfaces, it has 
quite a long, and very useful, life Obtain- 
able from Adhesive Dusters, John's 
Street, Kates Hill, Dudley, Wores, the prices 
are: 1 doz, 22s. Gd.; 4 doz. carton, 84s 
1 gross, 240s.: and for orders of up to one 
7 Adhesive cloth can also 


dozen, 2s. each. an 
be supplied in rolls at 3s. a yard, minimum 


50 yards. 


Housekeeper 
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ICE CREAM 


VERY school child loves ice-cream and 
there are few adults who do not share 
their enthusiasm, yet it is often disappoint- 
ing for them that, apart from those insti- 
tutions which make arrangements for a 
regular supply to be bought, ice-cream is 
not featured on the menu as frequently as 
might be expected. There are few popular 
summer sweets which can favourably com- 
pare nutritionally with ice-cream, and few 
sweets are more versatile. 

Vanilla ice-cream may sound dull, but 
with chocolate, nuts, butterscotch, pepper- 
mint and fruit it can be given a thousand 
different. dresses. 


Getting the correct texture 

Home making of ice-cream is not diffi- 
cult, but making a perfectly smooth yet soft 
texture is a problem. When it is produced 
commercially ice-cream is constantly mixed 
during the freezing process. This gives it 
lightness and prevents the formation of large 
ice crystals, But the proportions of sugar, 
fat and milk solids in the mixture are also 
important factors to the right texture, 
Recipes for home-made ice-creams which 
are good are usually very rich, the good 
texture being achieved by many egg yolks, 
plenty of cream or the use of evaporated 
milk. Where less extravagant mixes are 
made up, more time must be spent whisking 
the mixture and when ordinary refrigerator 
ice trays are used this is not very practical. 
An economical alternative is the purchase 
of an ice-cream powder. This also has the 
advantage of relieving the caterer of the 
problem of maintaining the minimum ice- 
cream standards. 
mixture be 


No longer can any frozen 
called ice-cream, for a legal 
standard of not less than 5 per cent fat, 
7| per cent milk solids and 10 per cent 
sugar has been set, and pasteurisation of all 
ice-cream to be sold is essential. The private 
caterer may not feel compelled to comply 
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with such requirements, but surely, being à 
minimum, it is a standard that all ice-cream 
recipes should achieve. Complete ic E H 
powders are carefully balanced and already 
heat-treated, so their use is very simple. 
As well as the fat, sugar and milk, ice- 
cream usually contains an ingredient tO 
combine the others; custard powder we 
gelatine are frequently used, but the 
amounts should never be enough to set the 
mixture before freezing. The " cold butter : 
consistency of ice-cream must be formed by 
the freezing, but remember, an over-frozen 
mixture can also be too hard to be attractive. 
Three hours is the average time | to n^ 
for freezing, but of course this will depenn 
on the amount of ice-cream being made anc 
the conditions for whipping and freezing. 
The principle of the old-fashioned method 
of surrounding the ice-cream container with 
a freezing mixture of ice and coarse 
salt, whilst continuously churning, remains 
unchanged. The method may be sum- 
marised as follows: whip the mixture until 


3 Ta Sick 
cold, freeze as quickly as possible. wW pon 
several times during freezing. Turn ie 
temperature of the refrigerator to norma 


as soon as the mixture is firm. 


Choosing the temperature 


" : > 
You tempted te 


may sometimes be d 
reduce the dempáretüré of the refrigerator 
to store ice-cream, but it should be noted 
that refrigerators used for general purposes 
are quite unsuitable for indefinite storage 
of any foods, including ice-cream purchased 
in frozen blocks. Unless stored in a deep- 
freeze cabinet, the keeping quality of ice- 
cream should be regarded as no different 
from any other similar food, and it is 
advisable to make only enough for one or 
two Occasions at one time—1 gallon of ice- 
cream gives about 60 servings. 

Here are a few recipes for home-made 
ice-cream, and some recipes, including toffee 
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praline, to accompany ice-cream. The latter 
are specially useful for giving a home-made 
touch to commercially-made ice-cream, and, 
by the way, the idea of serving hot sauces 
with cold ice-cream is most palatable. 


CHOCOLATE ICE-CREAM 

3 quarts water. 

1} Ib. sugar. 

1 vanilla pod or vanilla essence. 

4 oz. cocoa powder. 

oz. covering chocolate. 

oz. gelatine. 

pints synthetic cream. (whipped). 
oz. custard powder. 

Blend the custard powder with a little 
cold water and soak the gelatine in 4 table- 
spoons water. Bring the water, sugar, 
vanilla, cocoa and chocolate to the boil in 
a saucepan, add custard powder. Add the 
gelatine and, when cold, add the synthetic 


cream. Mix well and freeze in usual 
manner. 
VANILLA ICE-CREAM 
2 pints milk. 
6 yolks of eggs. 


} vanilla pod. 
4 Ib. sugar. 

Mix milk, sugar and vanilla in a saucepan 
and allow to come to the boil over the firc. 
Beat the yolks of eggs well with a whisk 
in a basin, add boiling milk whilst whisking, 
and cover with plate for a minute or two. 
Then mix well with whisk once more, pass 
through a strainer, and it is ready for 
freezing. During the freezing, whisk several 
times, This mixture may also be frozen in 
an ice bucket stood in a mixture of ice and 
N.B.—Whipped cream may be folded 
. or some of the milk may 
ed milk to give extra 


salt. 
into the mixture 
be replaced by evaporat 
richness. 


PRALINE 
1 Ib. brown whole almonds. 
1 Ib, hazelnuts. 
4 lb. granulated sugar. 

Put all the ingredients into a P. 
preferably) and keep stirring on 
until the sugar is melted and smooth, Turn 
out on a slightly oiled tin or baking sheet 
to cool, and. you will find, if you use the 
above ingredients and method, that the 
almonds and nuts are roasted at the same 
time to a brown colour. 

If preferred, melt the sugar, roast the 


almonds and nuts separately in the oven, and 
he sugar just before 


finally mix them with t 
the sugar is ready to turn Out. 

When cold, break up with a rolling-pin 
and crush fine on à marble table or pass 


through a machine. 


an (copp?r 
a good fire 
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SAUCE CARAMEL 

Take about 2 lb. sugar, dissolve in water, 
and boil until dark brown; then add care- 
fully 4 pint of hot water, just bring to the 
boil, and the sauce is ready to serve. If it 
should appear to be too thick, add a little 
more water: or if too thin, allow to boil 
until required thickness is obtained, or add 
a little slaked custard powder. 


CHOCOLATE SAUCE 
1 Ib. cocoa. 
3 lb. sugar. 
1 quart water. 
Bring the ingredients to the boil in a 
saucepan and then it is ready for usc. 
FRESH RASPBERRY SAUCE 
1 Ib. raspberry pulp. 
14} Ib. castor sugar. 
Little red colouring. 
Pass the raspberry pulp through a fine 
sieve, add the sugar and, to deepen the 
colour, add a little colouring; mix well, 
and as soon as the sugar is dissolved it is 
ready for use. 
This quantity is 
small parties. 


quickly prepared for 


continuing 
Newsheet 


from page 301 


Before that, boys completed an 
in which very little outside help 
seems to have been called upon, for the 
building was planned by à keen amateur 
astronomer, built by the appropriate Sc hool 
club, boasts à revolving roo! and efficient 
telescope, and even the, rather complex 
convex (or is it concave?) mirror 1n the 
telescope Was ground by a boy in the School. 
The first pioneer effort was a boat-house 
(for the Boating Club). 100 ft. by 18 ft. 
In all this work Bryanston School, being 
f a large estate, has been able to tap 
Iled knowledge of the Works Depart- 
ment. In addition it is part of the policy 
of the School to give boys at least one 
interest apart from academic work, and staff 
are engaged accordingly — i.e. , for the 
breadth of their interests in addition to the 
usual qualifications. Parents presumably 
send their children here to benefit from 
this policy and should, where their financial 
situation. permits, be anxious to encourage 
these. club activities Bryanston has this on 
its side where an appeal for funds is con- 
cerned. If one takes this into consideration 
the sum required seems not so high. 
(continued on next. page) 


cover. 
observatory, 


part o 
the ski 
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Two other Bryanston activities we noted 
with interest were the new study block, of 
a most attractive contemporary design, and 
consisting of two storeys of Private study 
rooms (private study becomes an increas- 
ingly important part of a boy's work as he 
goes through the School, where the Dalton 
system is used, so private study accommo- 
dation is particularly important here). These 
rooms are for three boys, though only two 
are allowed to work in a room at the same 
time. The front of the block is entirely 
glass window, giving plenty of air and 
sunlight, and the block is the depth only 
of the rooms and a corridor behind them. 

The School also recently installed a tele- 
vision set with projec ing screen—wisely, in 
time for the Coronation. The set resides in 
the assembly hall, is small and compact in 
design, and the screen (4 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft.) 
simple to erect as a film screen. The set 
is, as one would expect, used with great 


discretion. Study periods in the evening 
prevent looking-in more than once a week— 
and anyway most of the entertainment 
programmes. are not regarded as of a 
sufficiently high standard to “look in” on. 
But discussions and programmes such as 
"In the News," a debate on mainly political 
issues by well-known politicians (for the 
benefit of those who don't boast an H aerial), 
are selected, At this time of the year it ts 
found most valuable for cricket matches, 
offering an excellent opportunity to improve 
by watching the experts. ' 

wW arching programmes is hpfonak these 
are selected where possible to coincide with 
study periods, so that lessons are not 
disturbed and study can be done later. One 
master is in charge of the selecting of 
programmes, and it is, of course, the outside 
broadcast, the rather rare good film, anc 
historical events such as the Coronation for 
which the set is mostly used. 


continuing 


ominous reference to " action to be taken 
to liquidate the actuarial deficiency dis- 
closed " by the Government Actuary's Report 
on the Teachers’ Superannuation Act. It is 
not mentioned that this is, in fact, a fictitious 
deficiency and that all national superannua- 
tion schemes could 
"deficiencies" — In her introduction. the 
Minister admits that increases in Ministry 
of Education grants expenditure "were com- 
pensated to an appreciable amount... by 
increased superannuation contributions pay- 
able by teachers and their employers" as a 
result of higher salaries. 

There is a brief chapter of three pages on 
Special Services. This brevity is possible 
because of the very full report issued 
yearly by the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Education. In special schools, 
the number of which increased by 24, the 
pupils increased in number from 49,054 to 
51,191 and the teachers from 3,490 to 3,739. 
Even so, no fewer than 20,500 children were 
awaiting places in these schools at the end 
of 1951. This terribly long waiting list, 
moreover, grows longer each year. Doubi- 
less more is being done in ascertainment 
but, nevertheless, the problem is a tremen- 
dous one. It is for educationally sub-normal 
children that the shortage of places is most 
serious. The Report devotes quite a lot of 
space to the "steady recovery of the school 
dental service" which is described as "the 
most striking development during 1952." 


disclose — similar 


This is attributed to two causes. New 
salary scales gave unprecedented salary 
ET 


THE MINISTER 


REPORTS 


increases to school dentists. The pe 
of a charge for dental treatment ynder L is 
National Health Service "may also ne 
helped ro strengthen the school dental ee 
by reducing the the gener 


volume of 


dental service." It is surely odd to find, 
firstly, that a service is regarded as 
“Strengthened” because the number sr a 
patients is thus increased. In June, 1952, 


Local Authorities were urged to make um 
of the services of "dentists in ied 
Practice” who might be prepared to take = 
part-time school dental service on puo 
Thus che Authorities 


at sessional rates. je 
staff of full-time dentists would T 
H ite acentiy 
economically augmented. Quite E : 
es tev itself sug- 
the British Dental Association itsel ! 


aba : ar until 
gested to the Ministry of Health or t rol 
i A ; » Sche 

it had enough full-time dentists, the Sc 


A eme by 
Dental Service should be sapplemented at 
„oca 


general practitioners working asd E 
i "en ssociati alsc a 
Authority clinics. The Ass jeintion a de 
f n he » E 
gested that children whom the 


Authority could not treat in its own | 
should be created under the _ Nationa 
Health Servi Both suggestions are 
eminently sensible and, certa nly so far as 
the first is concerned, entirely in line with 
the suggestions of the Ministers of Health 
and Education of a year ago. The Minister 
of Health has, however, replied that the use 
by school children of the National Health 
Service would have an adverse effect on 
recruitment of dentists for the School Health 
Service and thus hinder the development of 
a service for children! 
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Even the most enlightened Committees at 


/ | uw 
\ /? 
times overlook the less obvious points of school management. Slippery floors, 
s or A . " 
for instance! Yet it is easy to guar against this danger. , Lignoperm 
lv "T j T 2 
solves the problem simply hnd efficiently. A single application seals and preserves 


all wooden floors (old or new). prolongs their life, greatly enhances their 
" uA , 
2j appearance and guarantees à slip - resistant surface. 


AL FOR ALL WOODEN FLOORS 


PRESERVATIVE AND SE 


Gives a lasting attractive, NON-SLIP finish in ono easy treatment 


To: | 
FLOOR I 
THE HIVES. MOSLEY RD.. 
i} 

IJ 

| 

I 


LIFE & CHEMICALS LTD., 


We are specialists in OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER, 17 


building and maintenance 
Please send me full particulars about 


I 

i 

l 

' 

> e: Trafford Park 1022 
treatments of all kinds : 

LIGNOPERM 

I 

i 

' 

' 


Telephon 


and our extensive know- 
ledge in these fields is 
entirely at your disposal. 


) 
ADDRESS E l 
i 
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TEXT 


REVIEWS 


BOOK 


Twentieth Century French Translation P: 
Selected by John Lough and Muriel Lough. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 6s. 6d.) 

HIS volume contains 100 prose and 35 

verse passages published since the turn 
of the century. A glance through the list 
of authors represented shows that few well- 
known names are missing, though the 
amount of competent work which has come 
from the presses during this period is so 
great that it is no easy matter for antholo- 
gists to include everyone they would like 10 
include. Equally, considerations of space 
forbid the inclusion of more than two 
passages from authors so important and so 
prolific as Proust, Gide and Jules Romains. 
The compilers have striven for diversity of 
style and idea so that those who work 
through the volume will not find them- 
selves completely unprepared whatever the 
difficulties of the examination day, for it 
must be stated that the compilers had very 
much in mind the needs of all those, 
whether sixth-formers or university students, 
who are preparing for higher examinations 
in French. The passages range "from the 
comparatively straightforward to what verges 
on the untranslatable," but there is a good 
number of the type required for the various 
levels of sixth-form work. 

There is an excellent introduction. which 
will repay careful study by examination 
candidates. Traditionally, translation from 
French into English is popularly regarded as 
about the easiest of linguistic tasks, but 
is easy only if judged by complacent 
standards. From a considerable experience 
the compilers set out a list of useful hints 
which will help young students to develop 
competent, workmanlike standards. 


An English and General Course for Sixth Forms 
By P. R. Heather. 

(Longmans, Green and Co. s. 6d.) 
HERE is always some difficulty about the 
weekly sixth form hour, when all 
branches of the sixth form join together to 
hold a general discussion or to follow 
systematically some branch of useful know- 
ledge which one section of the sixth might 
be inclined to neglect. There is a temptation 
to leave the whole thing to the inspiration 
of the moment; a well thought-out book of 
course serves as a useful safeguard against 


such haphazard technique. The present 
volume shows that the compiler is well 
acquainted with the diversities and com- 


plexities of this class of sixth-form work. 
He has sought ro provide material for useful 
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study, to provoke thought and discussion, 
and to give a class a chance to exercise its 
critical powers. The book has six sections 
—themes which will serve to start a dis- 
cussion, general knowledge tests, passages 


for comprehension with essay Subjects 
passages for appreciation, passages k 
précis, passages for paraphrase—in short, a 


mixed bag which should interest most sixth- 
formers. The subjects for discussion range 
from metempsychosis to. " accessory before 
the fact.’ The subjects for essay show 
corresponding variety, and the passages fay 
comprehension range as. widely as Hn 
Trollope to Laski—in brief, we find, vere 
the variety which life presents to the intel- 
lectually curious. 


A Simple Guidezto Modern Valency Theory 
By G. 1. Brown, B.A., BS 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) 

HIS small attempt t0 set 


volume is an 


down in simple fashion the salient 
facts concerning the alliance of atoms i 
form compounds, and the part that Pies 
electrons play in the process, To hel 
students, and, as the author says in ar 
preface, " older chemists who are intereses 
in modern developments but who may no 
study the 


have the time or inclination. to s 
more advanced works," this work HX 3 
written. It is altogether an admirable P 
and an excellent example of its class, 5 
has been successful in translating what is 
essentially a mathematical conception d 
simple language, and the result is Yer 
i 15 as it were, approached the problem 
from first principles, starting with a very 
brief outline of the fundamental atomic 
structure and passing rapidly on to the patt 
that electrons play in the formation rs 
cempounds. This leads him naterati, i 
the modern conception of valency and a 
discussion of the various recognisable DR 
of atomic union. Nor is his treatment pues 
theoretical. He is at pains io outline Ln 
of the practical methods by which necessi " 
measurements are obtained and the mann 
in which deductions are made from pom 

The work abounds in simple a a 
clear diagrams, and those showing sented 
types of crystal structure particu n he 
first class. The serious student will be as 
by his constant use of cross-references, nn 
hardly a vital step is made in an argument 
that does not have its corresponding reference 
to some statement made on another page. 
His frequent use of footnotes, however, !5 
not a good point. [t is common enough in 
books of this kind, but the practice does 
lead to loss of concentration. It is arguable 
that such footnotes could, or should, be 
Woven into the text in order to preserve 
continuity. 

"A Simple Guide to Modern Valency 
Theory " can therefore be thoroughly recom- 
mended to serious students in sixth forms. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


A line 


Rate: 3s. per line, minimum three lines. 
extra. 


averages seven words. Box numbers 1s. 
Display Panels £1 10s. per single column inch. 
Instructions and copy should reach “ School 
Management" office, 18-20 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not later than the 15th 
of the previous month—publication being on the 
third. 


When replying to advertisers, please mention 
* School and College Management." 


FOR SALE 


Gass EQUIPMENT, Very little us 


Portable onesspan double beam, Wall bars 


(E sections). Apply Secretary, Stover School, 


Newton Abbot, Devon 


YCLE STORAGE PROBLEM SIMPLII IED. 

PWA. Cyele Racks take any number ol 
cycles, Sturdily made m solid steel. Wonderfully 
compact, Shels and Shelters also supplied 
Write for list CYR, 922. PARKER, WINDER & 
ACHURCH, LTD., > Broad Street, Birming 
ham, 1 (MIDland 5001.) 


S! SCIAL OFFER. Polished Cop er Water 
Boilers. ‘Tinned inside. Fitted flat lid, draw 
and two side handles. 3-gallon, 79s.: 
f-wallon, 125.5 gallon, 


of tap 
4-gallon, 978. Od. 


Carriage paid. Call, 
R. LTD. 319-321 Grays lmn 


CROSS, LONDON, W.C.. TERminus 


write or phone, HE 


TENNIS COURTS 


King of Hard Courts, for 
demand, An 
green 


ESILICO, the winch 
is an increasing yearly 
aforced, rubberised surface, 
demonstration court. 
ists), 26 


there 
inexpensive, re 


y our 
D. (Hard Court St 
zastbourne. 


throughout. 
RESILICO, b 
‘Terminus Road, 


* QCHOOL AND COLLEGE MANAGEMENT," 

published on the third day of every month, 
can be obtained directly from Drury Press, 18-20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C2 (Tele- 
phone: TRAfalgar 1388), or by order from any 
TSERE 1s. 6d, per copy, or 18s. yearly, post 
ree. 
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R CARBORUNDUM your own worn 
POTATO PE R PLATES and 
DRUMS in a iew minutes at cost ni Id 
Spread on SURFIX Compound 


square inch. 


overnight, machine ready for use nest 


morning, 30s. pack surtac 400 sq. in. Use 


Misaction. guaranteed. 


only as required. 
SURFIN, LTD., 9 Spring Street, London. 


Won PAD 32. 


TEAKWOOD SEATS 
for 


SCHOOL GROUNDS 


Single seats for 
REMEMBRANCE, PRESENTATION 


OR COMMEMORATION 


with Carved Inscription or Engraved Plate 


BARLOW, TYRIE & CO. 


96 WOODHOUSE ROAD, 
LEYTONSTONE, LONDON, EN 


PARK YOUR CYCLES 


me ODONI "^' 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 
WITH ODONI PATENT “ ALL-STEEL” 


BICYCLE STANDS 

o suit all possible requirements, for 

outdoor use, single or double- 

tal or semi-vertical. 
aiana 


Types t 
indoor or 
sided, horizon 


| Single-sided horizontal stand for indoor 
use. NO LIFTING of cycles required for 


REMOVAL. 
llustrated leaflet to 
ers and Patentees. 


PARKING or 
Apply for fully i 
soe YManufactur' 


ALFRED A. ODONI & CO. LTD. 
HOUSE, LONDON WALL, 


SALISBURY 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Tel.: (Works: London, N.W.) ‘Grams: 
MONarch Oden 
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—_MASON’S— 
Custard 


Flavour 


THE perfection of 
Mason’s Custard Flavour 
explains its popularity. 
This delicious liquid is 
a unique blend of quality 
essences and is the ideal 
flavouring for all 
Custards, Puddings, 
Sweets, Junkets, Trifles, 
Fruit Compotes, Sweet 
Sauces and Beverages. 
Mason's Custard Flavour 
is essential to good taste. 
Trial quart bottles, 10s. 
each; Standard cases of 
i doz. quarts, 45s. (90s. 
doz.) all carriage paid. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Caterers are cordially 
invited to send for free 
samples so that they can 
taste the Flavour's good- 

ness for themselves. 


NEWBALL & MASON LIMITED 


NOTTINGHAM 


Famous for Herbs & Flavourings 
for over 100 years. 


ETEENI EIRE EE Pe URS 
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Whether 
your PAINT problem 


concerns colour, texture or 


durability . . . 


Every aspect of the application of paint receives 
more attention today than ever before. New con- 
siderations, such as the functional value of colour, 


- E n e for 
and the need for special surfacing mediums fc 


special purposes, have given rise to new problems. 
It is to solve these problems that the John Hall 
Colour and Technical Advisory Service exists. ^ 
highly skilled technical staff is here to advise, 
entirely free of charge, on all matters concerned 
with painting and decorating, even to the extent of 


i Ü ms. 
undertaking research work on special problem 


'JOHN HALL 
COLOUR & TECHNICAL 
ADVISORY SER IGE, 


BROLAC enamel finish paint is the most waterproof pan 
obtainable. It contains Hankol, which is based on Tune in 
world famous for its water-resistant properties. Brolae 
withstands even sea air, city smoke and kitchen steam 
MURAC matt oil finish, with its scrubbable, 
Scratchproof surface, provides the ideal finish 
for walls needing constant washing and clean- 
ing, such as in schools and hospitals. 
MURAC P.E.P. (plastic emulsion paint) is a 
Matt finish that can be washed or scrubbed, 
needs no primer, leaves no smell, 
dries out in under 2 hours. For 
direct application to new work— 
Plaster, asbestos, brick or stone. 


JOHN HALL & SONS La 
BRISTOL AND LONDON) LTD - HENGROVE - BRISTO! 
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y 


Boys and g 


Their lunch is over and clear 


The plates and cups 47? as brig 
as day, 


They ve all been washed the 


SPLENDID way 


re of lates st mo adels 
vitals, 


Write or phone fe ire 
and lis st of famous seh 
hotels. restaurants steameship* 
where SPLE NDIDS are installe 

a. 


S A 
uperb Quality - Greater Economy 


Quicker Delivery 
Better Catering Service 


Dep 
pots situated throughout Great Britain 


unres stricted quantit 
products, bu 


ies 


alk 


t 
af supply vou with 
à 

the following high grade 


packed for bulk users : 
CUSTARD - CORNFLOUR : BL 
" BAKING POWDER 

NCENTRATEN TABLE JELLY po oup 


Mo 
NK 
HOUSE & GLASSCOCK LTD LONDON snowsticlds © 
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Cleaning up in 
a big way 


—so much depends on it 


'This could be the stove in your 
factory canteen — or school canteen or 
restaurant. Hundreds, maybe thousands, 
of meals are served here in a weck. 

It's essential to keep this stove, and 
all your other kitchen equipment spot- 
lessly clean, for dirt is followed by 
infection. "There's no knowing what 
damage may be done if dirt is allowed 
to lurk here. 

Izal Liquid Cleanser is the answer! 
It makes short work of grease and grime 
—keeps paintwork, floors and fittings 
hygienically clean. It is used daily in 
canteens and kitchens all over the world. 

Izal Liquid Cleanser has a pleasant smell. 
Used as recommended it is harmless to hands. 
lt is a scientifically pre- 
pared, stable product, 
that can be stored for 


long periods without 
deterioration. 


make it part 
of your kitchen 
equipment 
I-gallon can, 83d. 
5-gall. drums, 37/64. 
1O-gallons, - 72/6d. 
40-gallons, - 270 od. 
Immediate delivery, free in the U.K. from 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, 
THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


What 


symbol 


this 


means 


to good cooking 


Do you know why Brown & 
Polson show a corn cob in their 
new symbol? ‘The reason is 
simple. Brown & Polson are the 
only firm in the country who 
manufacture cornflour from the 
raw grain. ‘Vhis means that 
every stage in the processing of 
Brown & Polson products 
from the crushing of the raw 
grain to the packaging of the 
finished product—is controlled 
by Brown & Polson experts. 
That is why Brown & Polson 
are able to guarantee a con- 
sistently high quality in all their 
products—'Patent’ Cornflour, 
Flavoured Cornflour, Custard 
Powder and Raisley Baking 
Powder. 


Specify 


Brown 
& Polson 


SO GOOD IN THE COOKING 
OF SO MANY THINGS 


WELLINGTON HoUsE., 125/130. STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C.2 
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FOLD-FLAT CHAIRS 


for 


CLASS-ROOM - DINING HALL 


STUDY 


Stoutly constructed in hardwood throughout 

and polished natural colour. Folds flat into 

35" x 18” x li" for stacking and can easily 
be transported from room to room. 


STRONG e DURABLE e CHEAP 


"JAMES FARQUHARSON &SONS LZ 


s FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
N, N.W.IO Telephone: ELGAR 4080 


CATERING CONTRACTOR 
PARK: PARADE, HARLESDEN, LONDO 
ME Louis WERT 1 


1 GEORGE LTD 


2051 


PENCER HEATH 
Gymnagia G 


ENFIELD MIDDX ` Telephone WOW 


GARFIELD ROAD * 
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(000 mmm — 


PARADOXICALLY, it takes 
unlimited punishment, and still 
comes out on top! We pride 
ourselves that the fine materials 
and careful workmanship that 
go into the making of this bed 
ensure that it stands up admir- 
ably to the hardest possible 
wear. The spring mattress 1s 
constructed) with high tensile 
springs and heavy gauge chain, 
in a frame of exceptional 
strength and good appearance 

We are also makers of 


always gets 
Divans, Hair and — Spring 
a good report Mattresses. Bolsters and Pillows 


Please apply for full details to 


SCHOOL BED 


| 
A.F. BUCKINGHAM LIMITED Mie À 


an 
WILLOWBROOK GROVE, TRAFALGAR AVE, LONDON, S.E15. BERmondsey 2612 


=, 


My dear, it couldn’t \ 
matter less, | happen 
to know that’s 


Royal Blue 
Washable 


Quink 
the ink made 
Specially by Parker 
for school and 
home use 


Washes easily out of clothes and 
off fingers with soap and water 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, Supplied in 4 sizes: 815d., 1/2, 1/9, 5/10 
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“FOR YOUR 
SPORTS CONTRACT 


PLAY SAFE 


7, 


The British Association 
of Field and Sports Contractors 


You will then be assured of 
J.A keen and competitive estimate 2. Exper- 
ience and equipment necessary for efficiently 
carrying out the work 3. Expert workmanship 
and proven methods 4. Highest grade materials 
5. and Confidence from the knowledge that 
membership of the Association is granted to firms 
known to be capable of giving the above four 


requisites 
e " The following SEES 
" T " -~ are 
= Members x 


of the Association 


BRITISH ESTATE SERVICES, LTD., 
Wueehfreld Corner, Hath Rd Reading 
J. BURLEY & SONS LTD., Putney, 5.W.15 
J UR m CO, 15 Victoria. St London, S.W. 
CONWAYS LTD., S7/tl Commercial St., 
E. DOE & SONS (CONTRACTS) LTD., 
Fyfield, Ong: 


Purley 

GOUGH HARD COURTS, Vol 

$ Hampton Hill, Middlesex 

W. GRINDLAY LTD. Raw tenstall, Rossendale 
HART (GLASGOW) LTD» 


MAXWELL M. 
q Manchester 


MAXWELL M. HART IN) LTD., 
RT wersh, Wokingham, Berks 

H. HORNE & CO., LTD. East Kirkby, Notts 
NTRACTING & ENG. CO 

RAF Park, Newcastle 


NEWEYS (CONTRACTORS), LTD. 


Shirley, Birmingham 
. OVERTON (PLAYING 


FIELDS) LTD., Navenby, Lincoln 
GE LTD Hampton Hill, Middlesex 


J. W. PA p. 
POWER CULTIVATION, 


STANLEY H, S. 


Teington, Alton, Hampshire 
SHORTER'S CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD., 
D Edgware, Middx 


ja High S 


SURFACE MAINTENA 
Glenfall Lodge, All Saints Re Cheltenham 
WILLIAM WOOD & S n, Bucks 


y the British Association of Field & Sports Contractors 


Issued bj 
76 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET 
LONDON 
W.l 


Telephone: WELbeck 7984/5 
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NEM 


for your convenience 


containing 


1x71b. tin Custard Powder 


1x71b. tin Blancmange Powder — 
strawberry flavour 


1x71b. tin Sugar Sweetened Golden 
Pudding Mixture 

1x 6b. tin Powdered Soup — tomato flavour 
1x6 lb. tin Powdered Soup — oxtail flavour 
1x71b. tin Jelly Crystals — raspberry flavour 


price 63!= 


Foster Clark’s most popular lines — now in a 
special composite pack—ready to send straight to 
you. It’s the ideal way of ordering—no need to 
look up price lists or separate items. Just ask for 
the caterer's pack, and you get everything you want 
all in one. Order now through your usual supplier 
—in case of difficulty please write direct. 

roducts are also available 


These P 
nd in any quantity 


separately a 
ARK LIMITED, MAIDSTONE, KENT 


FOSTER CL 
Telephone: MAIDSTONE 2255 
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Ideal for 
"BREAKS," 
PLAYING FIELDS 


MOBILE COLD SERVING COUNTER 


Designed for long and silent service. Sliding doors 
and three sides in clear Perspex avoid danger from 
broken glass and ensure a hygienic, dustproof interior 
Fitted with 5" rubber-tyred, spring-loaded castors. 
the Cafe-Car is moved quickly and easily with 
minimum vibration 


Colours : Polychromatic Green or Silver 


PATT. C.C.I. Overall length 42", height 36", width 20 
Fitted. with removable platform for insulated urn and 
drip-tray in polished aluminium. Size of trays 36 x20 


PATT. C.C.la. As above. but without urn-platform 
and drip-tray. 


A larger Cafe-Car is available if required, also 
insulated urns 3, 5, 6 and 8 gallon capacity 


Please write for 
descriptive 
leaflet 


Institution Supplies Ltd — 


46 PARK PLACE, LEEDS I Tel : 31608 (3 lines). No. 858207 


NUWAY 
fibred-rubber 
LINK MATS 


i for cleanliness, 
hard wear, com- 
fort and safety in 


SCHOOLS 


ENTRANCES CORRIDORS 
CHANGING ROOMS 
SWIMMING POOLS 

SHOWER BATHS 


KITCHENS NUWAY matting in a well 
at Colmers Farm School, 


rs — Rubery, City of Birmingh, 
Guaranteed for 15 yea Eduction Dept ju inu 


Full details from : Harrison & Cox, F.RIB A 
Birmingham 


NUWAY MANUFACTURING co. LTD 
COALPORT * SHROPSHIRE 
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more and more schools 
are tape-recording 


Many go-ahead schools are installing tape-recorders. 

I r ording has countless uses in every s F 

educational a y provid of less 

lectures, music or drama th yed bac! 
s invaluable in 

nd elocution. 

gely on the tape used. Scotch Boy 


r MCr-111 Magnetic Record- 
needed for the highest-quality educational recording — high 


smooth trouble-free 


ch and music, long life and ease of erase, 
izes to provide a wide 


ape recorder and comes in several reel size 


300[t., 600ft., 1 200ft. 


| gets the best out of 
| all tape recorders 


MINING & MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 


MINNESOTA 
EMple Bar 6363 


Ask your retailer or write to us 10" 
further information Tel: 


oT CUPBOARDS 


wiTH FLAT TOP 
Reconditioned 
as new 
Mild Steel 
Vitreous-Stainless 
Steel or 
Aluminium Top 
to suit your 
requirements 
write for details 
and prices 
From 


SPECIAL OFFER 


of 
£26 10s. 0d. 


| Binder Cases 
| At 2/6 each mm d 
wide, 2 10" high. Ate ANDER types 


ERBE M 
sio GRAY'S INN ROAD, KING'S CROSS, W.C.! 
TERminus 5681 n 


25/- per dozen (post free) 


These binders will prove invaluable for 
teacher and pupil. Made of strong 
board with leather type binding, they 
will take i^ thickness of 9" x 6” sheets. 
The strong metal clip is adaptable for 
wall use thereby making the cases ideal 
also for horizontal lists, tables, etc. 


Prove for yourself what a wonderful 


bargain we offer—at half the usual 


price—by sending for one binder on 
approval. 


WALDING PRESS LTD 
18/20 York Bdgs.. Adelphi, W.C.2 


RE ! QUICK ! 
ADLY SERIOUS BUT FOR 


ice advised us to keep clear 
Fire Brigade arrived but, re- 
Nu-Swift four times, I saved 

"What a 


b', said the Fire Brigade." 
OR 


“The Pol 
until the 


charging 
our home and business. 
wonderful jo 
NU-SWIFT LTD 
In Every Ship of the 


"Hu 


ELLAND - Y KS 
Royal Navy 
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the Greatest lame in Cotton 


For over 150 years the name of Horrockses 
has stood for quality. All over the 
world their fabrics have brought prestige 
to that illustrious name . . . which is 
much ... and goodwill to their country 


of origin . . . which is more. 


Sheets, Pillowcases, Towels, Dress 
Goods, Furnishings, Flannelettes, 
Wincettes, Shirtings, etc. 
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SCHOOL FEES 
REMISSION SCHEME 


For 26 years this scheme 
arranged by us has coped 
successfully with the problem 
of remitting fees when pupils 
are absent. Most I.A.P.S. 
and Public Schools number- 
ing over 1,500 have been 
using this scheme for many 
years. It is now an insti- 
tution and up to date 
claims amounting to over 
£1,500,000 have been paid. 


THE SCHOOLS 
COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY 


Specially designed by us to 
suit the requirements of 
schools inthe light of experi- 
ence over 20 years. Com- 
bines all essential school 
insurances such as Fire, Bur- 
glary, Employer's Liability, 
Legal Liability and Loss 
of Profits in one document. 
It costs less to insure this 
way and the protection 
granted is much wider. 


HOLMWOODS & BACK 
& MANSON LTD. (oerantment) 
Bell Street, Reigate, Surrey. 
And at Lloyd's. Tel.: Reigate 
3386-8 


London Office: 
85 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 4471 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT PLAN 


for the provision of fees at Preparatory 
and Public Schools, Universities, etc. 
This plan has been arranged to lighten 
the burden of school fees for parents 
who pay out of income and to ensure 
fees for the full period of a child's 
education. 


The advantages to the Parent are: 

1. SPREAD-OVER OF PAYN 
The cost is spread from the incep- 
tion of the policy until the child 
leaves school or university. 


2. LOWER COST AND MORE 
SECURITY 
The total cost of a child's educa- 
tion is less, even. though, should 
the parent die, no further premiums 
are needed and the payment of fees 
is guaranteed. 


3. INCOME TAX RELIEF 
is granted on payments made by 
the parent. 


THE SINGLE 
PAYMENT PLAN 


n be assured 
advance, 
hool or 


By which the School Fees car 
by a single capital sum paid ina 
either before the child goes to 5€ 
during the child's school career. 
The advantages of this Plan are:- 
1. LOWER INITIAL COST 


The capital sum required is less 
than the actual fees. 
2. SECURITY 
are of 


The termly payments 

guaranteed. amounts, and cannot 

be affected by capital depreciation. 
The Plan can either be operated by the 
School or individual Bonds can be 
arranged for parents. 


For fuller information apply to :- 


THE LA.P.S. TRUST 


85 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3 
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YOUR CLEANING PROBLEMS SOLVED! 


A Hedley Product 
lor Every School or 
College Cleaning Job 


For every type of cleaning job, whether large or 
small, you'll find a Hedley product that’s right 
at the top of its particular class. Crockery and 
cutlery to wash—or carpets, furnishings and 
upholstery to clean? Whatever your cleaning 
problem, there’s a product in the Hedley range 
to answer it. 


ET 


DP52 The Great 
New Multi-Purpose 
Detergent 


DPs2 is a white powder, non-dusty and free- 
flowing. Readily soluble, even in cold water. 
Linen, dishcloths, paintwork . . . a hundred and 
one vital washing and cleaning jobs in your 
establishment will be done better, faster, more 
easily with this truly modern, all-purpose detergent. 


For dish-washing machines 
DYMEX ! The proved 


AULUS 


GUSTO! The money- 
saving, safe, non-caustic, 
germicidal detergent for 
dish-washing. Works like 
a charm— especially in 
Soft water areas. 


non-caustic detergent, 
germ-killing and deodor- 
ant, that gives dishes and 
glasses an extra-clean 
sparkle even in hard water. 


For full information about these and other Hedley products, write to: 


THOMAS HEDLEY & CO. LIMITED, NEWCASTLE UPO. 
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NEW, SAFE 
DISH-WASHING 
DETERGENT! 


ORVUS 


— and here are some of its 
advantages : Orvus is safe and 
has fine sudsing properties. It 
is a free-flowing powder and 
is bactericidal. For you Orvus 
means: more dishes washed 
faster in either hard or soft 
water—just a quick rinse and 
no need for wiping; safety 
for delicate glazes and colours; 
brighter upholstery and car- 
pets; voluminous lather and 
time saved through ease of 


handling! 


Bright as 
the sun! 


Scourox is the safe, non- 
scratch cleansing powder — 
makes baths, tiles, sinks, pots 
and pans bright as the sun 
and free from any gritty 
residue! 


Eclipse 


The economical laundry soap 
powder that 
preliminary mixing. Ideal for 
high temperature washing ! 


needs no 


rn | 


N TYNE 


—R——— ———— 


D) & j) School meals 


supervisor 


Who used that spoon last ? 

A child carrying some infection perhaps ? 
Of course it was washed up — and no doubt 
carefully. But — washing-up using detergents 
only, doesn’t kill germs | There is very 

real danger of infection passing from one 
child to another —- perhaps from one to many. 
ove 


You as the person responsible can rem 


all risk of this happening by insisting 


that washing-up is done the Deosan way- 


A postcard to us will bring full details. 


DEOSAN LIMITED 
Catering Hygiene Division, 345 Gray's Inn Roa 
‘One of the Milton Group of Companies.) 


d, London. w.C.l 
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VITRIFIED 
CROCKERY 


The Worlds Strongest 
Vitrified Ware for 
Longest Life 


e inCatering 


Service 


HERCULES 
VITRIFIED 


No vitrified pottery of the quality and dis- 
tinction of “HERCULES” ware, manufactured 
by W. H. Grindley & Co., Ltd., has been 


See this mark on 
every piece of 


** HERCULES ” 
VITRIFIED WARE released, for the use of British Caterers, since 
made by the war. 
W. H. GRINDLEY T 
& CO., LTD., We are proud to have the privilege of 
the trade throughout Great 


and distributed by distributing it to 


Britain. 

“Hercules” Vitrified ware is manufactured 
to a standard which experience has proved to 
be the best. It will ensure a substantial saving 


in expense to every user. 


BADGING 
BANDING OR 
DECORATION 


is available on “Hercules” 
Vitrified Ware for Hotels, 
Restaurants, Cafes, In- 
stitutions, etc., in an 
‘Attractive Range of 
Designs an 
Colours. 


Phone: BRIxton 6868 
151-153 DENMARK HILL, LONDON, S.E.5 


eroe of Caliing Equant to a uoi 
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ECONOMICAL WISE... 
EASUY AND SPEEDILY POLISHED 


Johnson’s Traffic Waxes are 
used in St. Paul's Cathedral 
Choir School 


Every day, in offices and public 
buildings, in countless places 
where large floor areas have to 
stand up to heavy traffic — you'll 
find Johnson’s Traffic Waxes on 
the job. 


DEANS Coury, 


LONDON, E c. 4, 


9th July, 1952, 


For many years now, Johnson's 
have made a special study of just 
the problems your floors have to 


f Tested t 
face. They have produced a range $ Trattic Fares 2? of our e, 
f : ur LIAE floors ha at Choss P XPerlence 
of waxes to suit your type of Goratang dd Trarrie g been cleanea »” uso, 
H . ve, y and and 
flooring, whether of wood, lino, i Selene "pray and tear dp DOugh they ered with, 
ection Surf, e 


rubber, plastic tile, asphalt, terraz- 
zo, cement, cork or composition. . wax q 
Johnson's Traffic Waxes are hard- 
wearing, long-lasting, and require 
the minimum buffing to produce a 
brilliant shine. And because they 
are easily and swiftly applied, they 
save time and labour costs. If you 
should have any particular problem 
of floor maintenance, please do not 
hesitate to write to the Main- 
tenance Products Division—they'll 
gladly give you expert advice. 


Fe hay s acea have veen 


‘oduct, 
ap; 8 eo 
a org Cia oron, 
"pplieq,^ COn bo Polise, he caso Monl in uge 
hed almost as Deed with 
oon as the 


wood, cork, lino, 


i jj GS Es WAX 

; TRAFFIC WAX TRAFFIC 

1 = NO-BUFF ; Tipi 

a vem Self Polishing Wax Paste wavs 

I This new leaflet tells you ašis = Forrubber, plastic For extra pro- | etc. 
all about the Johnson way tle, lino and | tection in heavy 

T :o clean and maintain flooring. ^ imc lanes on 

§ your floors. A copy will as it dries 

a 


be sent free on request. no rub- 


gp Ding or polis 


Lh----------- 


JOHNSON'S ~ 4 Wax ro SUIT 
s. C. JOHNSON & SON LTD. ~ à 


TRAFFIC WAXES . sw mee 


Sur. rond College 


/ 4 
N E d EEA eatin Director and 


Head Chef Instructor of the 
Scottish Hetal School 
Mr. Dutron & Mr. Renolds say— 


“We recommend 
} Jackson 

i um d Electric 

A ^. Cooking 


Y 
; E T Apparatus 
O for Commercial 


Cooking "- 


“Jackson Electric Cooking Equipment is installed 
in our main kitchen. In the training of 1 WC 
Student Chefs economy and cleanliness are of l 
paramount importance at all stages, and we 


find that Jackson Equipment is second to none.” 


For practical running costs 

note what Mr. Walton the 

proprietor has proved at 

the Regent Hotel, Oban. . . € 


VE 
s SER 
MEAL BAN 

not y, 0 
31,878 eGENT ane? 
H me?™ 

AT T nits COM or meal 

13,770 543 units P 


Specialists in Electric Cooking Equipment 


T NERA 


HE JACKSON ELECTRIC STOVE CO. LIMITED, 143, SLOANE STREET LONDON 
355 
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YOUR GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


HELIX 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


on all RULES and COMPASSES for School use 


@ COMPASSES: we are the original patentees of the HELIX compass— 
proved to be the most satisfactory school compass. Made in solid brass, 
it is well finished and strong. An essential aid to neat and accurate work. 


Q RULES: We make a large range of rules of different markings, and there 
is a rule to meet the teaching need of every grade of scholar. While we 
always recommend boxwood rules as being superior in every way over rules 
of other woods, we also make a range of selected hardwood rules main- 
taining the HELIX quality yet satisfying the need for cheaper rules, when 
required. 


WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO SEND LEAFLETS 
ILLUSTRATING THESE RANGES, ON REQUEST, 


THE UNIVERSAL WOODWORKING CO. LTD., HELIX WORKS, GEORGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM 12 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL SCHOOL CONTRACTORS 


“Wr gy cer mm, 


Constant research keeps ' Killgerm ' in the front 
rank of successful germicides. Indeed, as the 
result of an unbroken series of experiments and 
ever more searching tests by our staff of expert 
bacteriologists, we are able continually to im- 


Prove the quality and to widen the range of our 
Products. 


You are sure of the best and most advanced types 


of germicides and disinfectants when you specify 
‘Killgerm,’ 


t 
We invite you to write for details of‘ Killgerm’ products which will be sen 


free and without obligation. 


THE *KILLGERM' CO. LTD. 


Cleckheaton, Yorks. Ese, 1893 
p.p-s 
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EE nx 
pol i pes T 
The Bartlett Cadet Clearing Trolley ZF ace 
is but one of their extensive range PS 
for Factory, Hotel, Restaurant or 
Cafeteria. Write for detailed Catalogue. 
—— — ani re 

TREBABU ss SON SP 

ELL STREET, LONDON, N.W. 1. Telephone PADDINGTON 8222 5.8.3) 
BIRMINGHAM: 12, T fail Tel. Victoria 1615 MANCHESTER: 530, Stretford Road. Tel. Trafford Park 0288 
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EC Delicious! 
Nourishing! 
Fe Easily Digested! 
* An Economy! 


The quality of Bard’s Table Jellies is 
equal to the most expensive brands. 
Their attractive palatability is obtained 
from the pure flavourings of the 
natural oils of lemon and orange and 
the maximum fruit content of essences 
used. Liquid glucose and invert 
sugar make for easy digestibility. 
Bard's Table Jellies have perfect clarity 
and good setting power. Save money 
without sacrificing quality by buying 
BARD'S TABLE JELLIES. 


JELLIES 


FLAVOURS: 
i : T 
STRAWBERRY * RASPBERRY * ORANGE : LEMON * BLACKCURRAN 


Samples on request from: BARD BROS. LTD., LONDON, E.7 
a 
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Low-cost cleaning for Paintwork 


330 


TEEPOL, Shell’s master deter- 
gent, cleans all paintwork — flat 
or glossy, varnish or enamel — 
with outstanding efficiency. And, 
consequently, with great econ- 
omy. It dissolves grease and sus- 
pends dirt at lightning speed, 
saving manual effort, saving the 
hard rubbing which wears out 
painted surfaces. TEEPOL is, in 
fact, the perfect general cleaning 
aid, ideal also for windows, 
mirrors, floors, dish-washing and 
for all surfaces to which water 
is normally applied. 


" E ] 


po 


1 4-gallon 


EE iquid) i. ied in 
TEEPOL (liquid) is supplied o 


cans with an economy pouring device ; 
in 45-gallon drums and in \-gallon n 
Write for a free illustrated booklet which 
describes the many uses of TEEPOL. 


Clean right through with Teepo 


isi : d St., London, 

CALS LIMITED Divisional Soles Offices: Walter House, Bedfor k Bie 

oriens inus 42 Deansgate, Manchester 3. Tel: Deansgate 6451. Clarence Chambers, 39 Corporatten 
Street, Birmingham 2, Tel: Midland 6954. 


w.C.2 


1 
- ri w C.i. Tel: Glasgow Central 956 
28 St. Enoch Square, Glaston Eoi. ipa Registered Trade Mark 
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ews-sheet 


—a symposium of management ideas and projects 
planned to keep headmasters and bursars up-to- 
date with activities in other schools. 


| AST month we reported upon the 
methods employed by certain schools 


to raise considerable sums in order that 


major improvements might be made to their 
premis Bryanston, you may have noted, 
were shrewd enough to realise that it is a 
very human wish to give and yet not lose 
sight of one's gift in the general effort. 
Friends of the school, who wished to forward 
the projected new music school, could give 
selected items such as the floor tiles for the 
corridors, 440 yards at £1, and, at some 
future date, walk those corridors with the 
silent satisfaction of knowing that what they 
stood upon was their contribution to the 
building. 

In the matter of smaller gifts to a school, 
the wish for them to be personal is even 
greater. Monkton Combe School, near Bath, 
have realised this and, very sensibly, publish 
in their magazine The Monktonian a note 
of guidance to boys who are leaving the 
school, and to their parents, as well as Old 
Boys, upon the acceptable forms gifts to 
the school could take. ^" There are many 
additions to the school's amenities, big and 
small, of a kind which the Governors 
cannot be expected to provide out of the 
fees paid by parents, which would be most 
gratefully welcomed." And a list follows:— 

For the chapel: bibles of a uniform style 
chosen by the school, to remain permanently 
in boys' places. 

For public rooms: curtains and clocks; 
armchairs for house common-rooms; display 
Cases for the school museum. 

For the library: books, after consultation 
with the librarian. 

For the garden and playing fields: 
flowering trees and shrubs; garden seats. 


The editor welcomes contributions from school 
please write to us about your activities, 


The form gifts to a school may take is 
fairly obvious—to anyone running a school. 
We tend to overlook the fact that generosity 
can be stifled by uncertainty. Parents are 
not usually quick to realise what is needed. 
It is helpful to give them a frank and 
sensible lead, such as this. 

Not every boy leaving school, nor all 
Old Boys, are in a position to make gifts 

d. There might well be a 


of a material kin h 
further list — of services that could be 
rendered to a school. 

* * * 


NOTE, a cry from the heart, we should 
like to quote from a prep. school 
magazine recently received :— 
«At the end of every term there has 
e changing room a quan- 
tity and variety of unclaimed articles — 
socks, stockings, shirts, handkerchiefs, 
serviettes, gloves, towels, slippers, boots, 
Wellingtons, etc. A shoe, maybe, is without 
a companion; a glove crying for its mate. 
The clothes are beginning to disintegrate, 
the footwear to fall apart. Even a jumble 
sale would look askance at much of the 


accumulated in th 


flotsam. 
“During the term the Headmaster has 


been unremitting in his efforts to trace back 
to its rightful owner some offending gar- 
the owner unremitting in his refusal 
rdened with such an object. A 
s! And chiefly because 
have not been 


ment; 
to be bu ; 
sorry state of things! — 
these outcasts of society 


christened. 


* Will all parents for the sake of their 


own purses, their children's welfare and 
Mr. Wilson's temper, please have everything 
which can be marked marked? Thank you 


very much.” 


s for this feature— 
and put us on the mailing 


list for the school magazine. 
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LTHOUGH much has happened since 

then to attract public attention else- 
where, the publication of the Labour Partys 
"Challenge to Britain" in June was an event 
of some importance to all who are con- 
cerned about the future of education in 
England. These last words, it must be 
added, are not the result of mere carelessness. 
The statement presented by the National 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party 
“to the Party's Annual Conference, and 
through it to the people of Britain, is so 
Obviously concerned with England and the 
English Education Acts in its section on 
Education as one of the Social Services. That 
there is no "British" educational system or 
statute law is neither recognised nor realised. 
lt is, in fact, neither safe nor correct to 
assume that what refers or is applicable to 
the English system and law of education is 
in all respects relevant also to the systems 
and laws of Scotland, the Isle of Man or 
Northern Ireland. The statement merits 
serious consideration and study, for it repre- 
sents the considered opinion and declared 
intentions of the party which has governed 
England before and will govern England 
again. 


A fair trial for the Butler Act? 


"Labour will undertake a radical reform 
of our school system.” So begins the stare- 
ment on Education. The strength and signi- 
ficance of the word "radical" should be 
appreciated. The Butler Act of 1944 has 
slowly come into partial operation during 
the past seven years, There is no prospect 
yet that some of its provisions—the raising 
of the school-leaving age to 16, the adequate 
provision of nursery schools and classes, the 
establishment of so-called “county colleges” 
and compulsory attendance thereat, the pro- 
vision relating to independent schools—will 
be carried out in the lifetime of those who 
devised them. — Yer the little that it has 
been possible to do to implement that great 
reforming Act is apparently to be the 
subject of “radical reform." To many 
people it would seem wise and equitable 
that the Butler Act should be given a chance, 
that it should be put fully into operation 
and then in due course judged on its merits 
as a working measure before other and in 
many ways contrary reforms are promised or 
threatened, 

“The quality of education must be 
improved by reducing the size of classes." 
At first sight this appears to be eminently 
sound and sensible—until it is realised how 
small many classes are and how reasonable 
and manageable in size most classes are. 
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LABOUR'S 


The menace of large classes is real enough 
and at the present time such classes are far 
too numerous, Even so it is misleading 10 
suggest that all or even most classes in 
primary or secondary schools are over- 
crowded. It will surely be agreed that 
where necessary the size of classes should 
and must be reduced if the quality of 
education is not to be reduced at all. For 
this, admittedly more teachers and more 
classrooms will be needed. The statement 
does not, however, say whence the new and 
additional teachers will come. Is it not à 
fact that there just are not enough young 
people with the desired qualities and qon 
fications to meet the clamorous needs of a 
the professions? The statement gives : 
totally inaccurate picture when it speaks o 
our “overcrowded and understaffed free 
system of education.” Alongside this system, 
as thus described, there are iet pitg 
Preparatory and public schools with small 
classes and high social prestig wonn an 
said to make a mockery of the ow ger 
school system. Small classes coupled with 


i i i appare / very 
high social prestige are apparently Nis 

i u educational, 
Serious faults, obviously not raan p 


and therefore, presumably, political. 
therefore, the ultimate aim of the Labour 
Party to wipe out all these schools, but not 
necessarily within the years of the pro 
gram outlined. 


Selection at eleven 

The ten years’ program will concentrate 
on reducing the size of classes, abolishing 
“segregation” in secondary schools " 
expanding technical education, New EE 
and new types of building will hasten the 
Provision of extra classrooms. The extra 
teachers, it is hopefully assumed, will 
materialise by making teaching eitictius 19 
young people, bringing older. quali y 
People into the profession and giving them 
adequate allowances during training- . 

The Labour Party's Executive Committee 
condemns wholeheartedly (he selection of 
Pupils for secondary education at the age 
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“RADICAL REFORM” 


Are the plans for reforming the education 


Labour Party 
practical ? 


The entrance examination taken 
at that age is, they say, “the dread of child 
and parent alike," This is certainly not true 
of all parents and all children, but that it 
is true of many cannot be denied. The 
parents impose their fears on their children. 
“It may be possible at this age to pick 
out the exceptionally bright or exception- 
ally backward child, but the vast majority 
are not in either of these categories. 
This statement is true enough. — It is, 
indeed, to many people the justification for 
educating the st majority” of children in 
good "modern" schools, while the exception- 
ally bright sent to "grammar" or 
"technical" schools and the exceptionally 
backward to "special" schools. The state- 
ment does not suggest che discontinuance of 
special education for educationally sub- 
normal children, but does clearly regard 
special education for the educationaly super- 
normal as quite wrong. — To discriminate 
between the bright, the average and the 
backward child is condemned as “both unfair 
and educationally unsound "—unless this 
phrase is meant only to apply to the fact that 
the number of grammar school places "varies 
widely in different parts of the country.” 
Yet a proper reading of the statement rules 
out this more intelligible alternative. The 
Party would therefore “do away with" all 
the selection ar eleven-plus. They would 
“abolish the eleven-plus examination” and 
kive to all children the same education 
throughout the whole of their compulsory 
school life. The statutory school-leaving 
age would apparently continue to be 15 
years. They would thus do away with the 
Mistakes and consequent hardships which 
May arise from any imperfect system of 
Selection. 


of eleven. 


are 
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system, recently announced in the 
s “Challenge to Britain" necessary or 


C. L. Berry poses some questions to 
the educational reformers 


A surprising and novel proposal is that 
there should be "high schools " for pupils 
who " remain at school," presumably volun- 
tarily, after the age of 15. These schools 
would provide a three-year course leading 
to university entrance. In all cases of need, 
s would be paid a "standard " main- 
tenance allowance by the local education 
authority, wholly reimbursable by the 
Exchequer. It is admitted that a leaving 
age of 15 and the establishment of high 
schools for pupils aged. 15 to 18 would 
require further consideration to be given to 
the age at which candidates may take the 
General Certificate examination. It may be 
at the age would not be lowered 


parent 


assumed th x : 

to 15 but rather raised to 17 or 18. If this 

assumption be correct the “vast majority 
have far less chance 


of children would ss 
have to-day of obtaining any 


than they ‘ 
such qualification. Segregation would be 
replaced by a new type of selection — for 
presumably there would be some kind of 
selection at 15 for admission to the new 
high schools. Would not this soon come 
to be " the dread of child and parent alike "? 
Ir is evident that these changes could not 
be made without the repeal or very drastic 
amendment of the Education Act, 1944, 
Children would no longer be educated. each 
according to his age, ability and aptitude, 
and parents would have no choice whatever 
in the type of education at any stage of 
compulsory school life. 

Privilege in education must be ended. 
Thar special ability and special aptitudes 
deserve and even require special privileges 
would not be admitted. The abolition of 
all independence in schools would not be 
achieved within the ten years. Independent 


(Continued on page 335) 
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Where to find 
EMERGENCY TEACHING 
STAFF 


THAT title, appearing in what should be, 

and what we hope will be, the care- 
free month of August, is perhaps a little 
unfair. It may catch your eye just as the 
suitcases stand ready in the hall and you 
are about to set off on holiday—and send 
you off with your fingers crossed. It may 
before you have 
letters that have 
ce, and make you 
luctant than you 
any of them. Has 
lp during the holiday 
» say how much he 
unfor- 


their point 
flat we have p 
ast materialised, 
if, t 


romantically, " The 
ing for has at I 
will understand 


een wait- 


à I trust you 
his coming term, I don't 
return, after all, | |» 


Anything cay happen, 
Tegret to remind you 


and someti mes, we 


1 i » it does. A few facts 
and considerations, therefore, may be of 
help. One Consolation—if ; 


d 1 it is any con- 
solation—is that 


happen to other 
people too. In fact, the well-known agencies 


and, to a lesser extent, the Universities 
Appointments Bureaux, always expect, and 
have, a “little season” early in September, 

The agencies are ready to act quickly on 
your behalf and, when time is important, 


prefer telephone to correspondence and are 
quite ready 


it does 


to waive some of the usual 
formalities and Procedures. — There are 
always a few — not 


many — 
teachers on their books who 
to take temporary appointments, There are 


nor, perhaps, as many as there should be 
because the insecurity of such we 


" freelance " 
are prepared 


Ork is rarely 
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rewarded by a salary slightly greater = 
the normal, as with temporary work n ea 
fields. Temporary teachers expect E 
term's teaching, a third of the annua i a y 
to which they would be entitled. eae 
one is lucky, the temporary man or Sestul 
is likely to be " residue," not yet Sue rb 
in finding a permanent post. As NE eine 
the creaming of the labour efi. 2 
in June or even earlier; neverthe eed 
certain subjects there are still soen p 
People available at short notice and a 

in the appointment season as thi: 


: H very short 

The teachers likely to be in veS ases. 

Supply are those offering the ea ele 
teachers of which you probably a 


: s. 
Now are hard to come type seteness D 
and classics, particularly teachers o ilias e 
There need be no despair about 1 e m 
music or art appointment at any ni Uere 
with a man or woman of HE anarai 
always seems to be a host of people bari tiene 
10 teach art, particularly upon à 
asis, 


you 
Having 


reported your der PNE 
Probably expect applications from D Eh 
Who have very recently graduated. vod 
^Pplications you may have. What you little 
not be prepared for—and may be a Frat 
Prejudiced against—are applications 
older candidates. sod 
It isa sign of the times that the BEES lee 
books are fuller than some of them um 
With the names of men and women w t 
ave already done their allotted span f= 
teaching and have earned their pud 
at sixty or sixty-five. Financial en etd 
compel an increasing number of pea ibe 
ands” to place their names on the is = 
of an agency in the hope that they mney id 
able to earn for some years more. It d 
>E wrong, we feel, to assume that financia 
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ry 
T 


reasons alone compel this increasing number 
of experienced men and women to forgo 
their retirement; these days, the conven- 
tional retiring ages find both men and women 
feeling that they are capable of a lot more 
good work yet. Many genuinely do not 
wish to rust. 

Schools in private hands where teachers 
are not paid to the Scale can benefit 
considerably by taking on, either in an 
emergency Or permanently, one of these 
veterans who, having a pension, is keener 
to be working and supplementing his 
income than to be securing a salary propor- 
tionate to his experience and talents. 

There does exist, then, a generous pool 
of experienced teachers upon which the 
headmistress and headmaster in difficulty 
can draw at any time. 

In early September it should still be 
possible to fill history, English, geography 
and modern language vacancies. Naturally, 
where a late appointment has to be made 
it will have to be decided, after considerable 
thought, whether the appointment so late 
in the season should be a permanent one, 
on the usual terms, or whether it should be 
filled temporarily, perhaps until next June. 
For obvious reasons, the best men and 
women tend to become available only at 
that time. We know headmasters who have 
no objection whatsoever to one or two 
members of their staff being temporary and 


continuing Labour’s Radical 


schools would ultimately be abolished, but 
as a first step “the best of the public 
schools and independent day schools " 
would be taken over as high schools. 
The inspection of private schools will 
be  intensified and a licensing system 
introduced for these schools and also for 
correspondence courses too! There is some- 
thing totalitarian in this latter proposal. 
This is particularly evident in relation to 
the proposal that the teaching at the univer- 
sities should be changed so as to " take 
account of changes in our way of life and 
the community's needs." 

The statement does not define its terms 
and does not therefore disting h between 
private proprietary schools and endowed 
public schools. It does, however. make it 
clear that the Party would 7 take over" 
the best of the independent secondary 
schools to run them as high schools with 
an entry age of 15. The vague and rather 
sinister term “take over" requires very 
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coming and going termly, believing that a 
certain amount of “ turnover” in the 
common-room is a good thing. We know 
others who hate it. There are points in 
favour of both attitudes. 

These days, when the housing shortage 
tends to make teachers — always tending 
towards immobility—even less mobile, it is 
worth while attempting to fill a sudden 
vacancy by advertising in the local Press. 
By convention, we look to London and the 
university towns when it comes to trying 
to find staff. For all we know there may 


be someone on our doorstep who could fill 


the breach. 

Another emergency measure 
we've known to succeed is informing the 
existing teaching staff of the sudden 
There is nearly always someone 
they've been hoping 
h; staff don't always 
you are offering 
their friends’ 


in a crisis 


vacancy. 
who has à friend 
vaguely to join up wit 
know what appointments 
until it is t00 late to call 
attention to the vacancy. 

In an emergency the only source of help 
one would be inclined to avoid, even at the 
cost of beginning term with one member 
of staff short, is the parents. It is a very 
rare kind of parent who can come into a 
school on à temporary teaching basis; we 
may be prejudiced, we may have been 
unfortunate, but we're convinced it doesn't 


work out. 


Reform pee 


and careful definition. | What is to 
to the statutes and instruments on 
these schools are founded and 

What is t0 happen to their 
Does the Party propose the 
seizure of the buildings and the confiscation 
or ex ropriation of their endowments’ The 
oo s schools of this country, 100, 
foundations. What would 
‘cious life of those com- 
whether Anglican, Roman Catholic 
or Methodist? Would the schools thus 
“raken over” become aided schools or 
would they be forced to accept controlled 
or even * county ” school status? What 
would happen to the collegiate or capitular 
bodies which are in some cases the original 
body and ^" college" of the 


clear 
happen 
which 
governed! 
endowments ? 


happen t 
munities, 


governing ’ > ; 
school? It will be interesting to see if the 
Labour Party can answer these questions 19 
a manner satisfactory to those of their 
supporters—and they are not à few—who 
do not believe in the spoliation of religious 
foundations. 


THE 
END- 
OF - 
TERM 
DRAMA 


P; A. Y. MADDEN 
airs a few of the 
headaches that besiege a 
headmaster before 


summer holidays 


SINCE I am writing this colu, 


welter, turmoil and dram 
of the summer term 


c ai for being able t 
than the immediate c. 
Sell ain ares that beset 
y do we leave so much to be done ; 
last week of term? If y mue ewe 
i á you organise better 
a S, then you can, at least, read on with 
the enjoyment of conscious superiority. 
Contributory factors to the end-of. ete 
Contr -of-ter 
jam" have been the loss of 4 week throu ih 
the Coronation holiday and the auis 
abominable weather. Our open-air swimming 
bath has been practically unusable. With 
the water at a temperature little over 60 
deg. discretion has not unnaturally got the 
better of valour. We are, in fact, left with 
all the inter-house swimming ev 


mn amid the 
a of the end 
perhaps I may be 
9 think of little else 


ents to com- 
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plete whenever, if ever, we get a fine warm 
spell. The weather, too, has interfered with 
cricket and we have two house matches to 
play in addition to three more fixtures. 
There are five full school days left for all 
this, and then there is a school dance, an 
end-of-term sing-song, assembly, mark-sheets, 
reports, staff meeting, travelling arrange- 
ments, etc, to. be fitted. in somewhere and 
somehow. “Never a dull moment?" re- 
marked my Senior Master this morning as 
he sent off the last of the G.C papers. 
A knock at the door. Some boy has broken 
his arm. Another knock. Someone has lost 
his tennis-racket, and someone else his rain- 
coat. A housemaster comes in to tell me 
that in his house the strings of a tennis- 
racket and two pairs of bathing drawers 
have been cut. Someone murmurs "' the 
Ripper" and we waste time speculating on 
whether there is a maniac abroad. 

Almost every master has reason for assem- 
bling various groups of boys in order to 
cope with something, but because of this, 
no master is able to assemble all the boys 
he wants in the same place at the same time. 
Masters and boys who have presumably for 
Weeks nurtured in their bosoms far-reaching 
Schemes for reform invariably wait unul 
the end of the term before pressing their 
Schemes upon me. "When," murmurs the 
Cricket captain, plaintively, as I emerge 
from chapel, " When, sir, is the Games 
Committee going to meet?" "Next term," 
I Teply, rather fiercely. "But, sir, we must 
appoint a new football secretary and a new 
hockey secretary before the end of this 
term, I hurry away for there are Exam 
Papers still uncorrected, letters still un- 
writen, boys still uninterviewed, masters 
still unsatisfied, my last Sunday sermon still 
unpolished—and this article, as you observe, 
still uncompleted. In case your com- 
Placency is now becoming tinged with pity 
fora chaos so unlike your own, let me assure 
you that somehow we shall win through. 


r shan't we? Time (and very short time) 
will tell, | 


NE of the cricket fixtures referred to 

z nies that of the Staff versus the 
place ey e this occasion, which takes 
ium be ly on the last Wednesday of 
joined ES meters who can play cr cket are 
in ta y three masters who can't. These 
A M Es by two school governors, 
and axes friends of any of the above, 
sailed a Boge person who can be pur- 
SES D risk life and limb. This last 
sed to be the headmaster but after 
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last year I finally decided to retire from what 
I laughingly described as “first-class cricket. ^ 
The year before last, after months of only 
sedentary activity, I rashly attempted a short 
run in the first over. I pulled a thigh 
muscle, was given a runner, and having in 
my pain and fury made a few savage but 
rewarding strokes, retired to hobble through 
the holidays in great discomfort. Last year 
the School had a fast bowler from whom I 
particularly feared some crippling, if not 
fatal, injury. Fate gave him into my hands. 
He committed a feat of insubordination so 
heinous that I had no alternative but to put 
him in detention for the afternoon. At 
least, it might be truer to say that I did not 
seriously consider any alternative, reluctant 
as I am on all normal occasions to inflict 
any penalty that will deprive a boy of his 
games. Having incarcerated my victim in 
a classroom I advanced lightheartedly to the 
crease, What followed had all the elements 
of Greek tragedy. What Æschylus could 
have made of this perverse malignity of fate! 
The slow bowler (whom I despised) de- 
livered a ball high into the air. With 
unerring accuracy it descended on to the big 
toe of my right foot. I hobbled through 
the next holidays in even greater discomfort 
until a doctor removed the remnants of my 
shattered and blackened nail. — It is true 
that I have grown a new one in time for 
this year's match but I intend to keep it 
intact. If, while watching the game in front 
of the pavilion, I am struck on the head by 
a ball from the nearby nets no one, I feel, 
will be particularly surprised. 


* * 


L : during the second half of this 
term has been further complicated by 
the periodical appearance of a protessional 
film-maker and his colleagues who have been 
engaged in shooting a sound and colour film 
of life at the school. The possibility of out- 
door shots depended entirely on the weather. 
In other words, we needed the sun and the 
sun has been uncommon coy. Sometimes 
it has been dark; sometimes it has been 
raining; frequently it has been dark and 
raining. During brief spells of visibility all 
the proposed scenes have been filmed and we 
await the result with some excitement. The 
scenes and sounds selected to give a picture 
of the life of the school have included the 
surpliced choir entering Chapel, the singing 
Of an anthem, the school orchestra, an 
extract from a Shakespeare production, the 
Cadet Corps, the swimming bath, the all- 
school P.T. and gym display, cricket, Sports 
Day, an experiment in the lab., a French 
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class singing French songs, an Art class in 
the open and a meal in dining hall. I 
wonder how much of all this will survive in 
the final version? All I trust is that I shall 
never be asked again to stand at a lectern 
and turn the pages of a bible “eight times 
as slowly as usual.” 


* * P" 


wer quality would you particularly look 
for in a school matron? I heard this 
question being put recently to three experi- 
enced boarding-school masters. The first 
said: "An understanding of how a boy's 
mind works." The second said: "Good 
temper, equanimity; someone who does not 
get temperamental when thing’s go wrong.” 
The third said: "A keen interest in food." 
] suppose if you put the three things 
together you would not go far wrong. I 
wonder what answers one would get from 
three boarding-school parents. Perhaps one 
should take separately three mothers and 
three fathers for I daresay they would differ 


considerably in their approach to the 
article in School 


question. There was an 4 l 
Management entitled "The Perfect Matron. 
Alas! I cannot remember what the writer 


the most desirable qualities. 
ay ask, is my own answer 
to the question? Brer Madden "ain't sayin 
nuthin'" He knows that his matron reads 


School Management and he is not a man to 
isks, All that he might 


k ri 

take unnecessary TISK 
venture to suggest 1S that to read School 
Management is clearly one of the essentials. 


— 


Our Front Cover 
traditionally a month for 
and Cowes Week—but 
dinary way, must seem a 
far-off pleasure for schoolboys in a central 
London secondary modern school. - Our 
front cover photograph disproves this: it 
shows the “Leo,” a 15 ft. sloop which was 
built by the boys of Leo Secondary School, 
Peckham, being sailed on the Thames 
immediately after its recent launching. 
The “Leo” was entirely designed and built 
the school: even the metal parts were 
the school workshops. It took 
fourteen months to make, being worked on 
during craft classes and, with equal 
enthusiasm, in the evenings and free periods. 
The boat will be kept at Lambeth—where 
the school already has three canoes of their 
king—and will be sailed by boys 
he school and by past pupils who 
ith the construction. 


stated to be 
And what, you m 


August is 
sailing— regattas 
sailing, in the ori 


at 
cast 18 


own ma 
still at t 


helped w 
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teaching 


children 


ABOUT HEALTH 


Who should give health instruction? 
should be taught and at what age? 


How much 


Consulting 


Medical Officer to Rugby School, Dr. R. E. Smith, 


answers these problems of health 


T question of health education has 
many facets. By whom should it be 


given? How? When? All these points 
have to be answered. Who should teach 
health? 


That is solved by enlisting the 
help of all who hold sensible views. How 
health is taught depends on the teachers, 
who have ample opportunity to discuss 
health in almost every subject. When is 


important, because the boy or girl must be 
able to understand the simple physiological 
principles involved. In addition there is 
room for what I might call a formal course 
of health education. Above all, there is 


the need for something more than know- 
ledge—a sense of r 


esponsibility perhaps 
exemplified by what a pesce d mim n 
inculcate in her girls that " The morals of 
this country are in the hands of the women,” 
which taken in conjunction with the Arnold 
tradition gives life a purpose, 

Health is difficult to define, « To live in 
harmony with one's environment ” is not 
enough. There must be a Creative urge as 
well. But doctors always start with mor- 
tality figures, later discuss morbidity figures 
and last of all consider prevention. [n my 


19 years as school medical officer, “ natural 
causes" were the cause of death of four 
boys and there was one death from a bicycle 
accident in the holidays. I ceased to be 
medical officer in 1950, ie., shortly after 
the end of the 1939-45 war, in which more 
than 100 boys for whose health I had been 
responsible while they were at school were 
killed or lost their lives as a result of war. 
To me, therefore, war is the major enemy 
of health. In the 1914-18 war an even 
larger number lost their lives. 
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education. 


I can illustrate who should teach health 
by quoting two people whose uc ies 
indelibly imprinted on my mind. The o - 
was an editor of a textbook of nation 
who believed that a high standard x 
nutrition (in the best sense) pt rE 
greatest contribution science could make b 
peace. The other was a canon in Liverpo 
Cathedral who in 1947, on the only cere 
I have had the opportunity of visiting na 
beautiful building, was about to show ec 
cathedral to 40 German pastors on à good- 
will mission to England. He explained how 
this Anglican cathedral had a Bomm 
Catholic as its architect and how the Roman 
Catholic cathedral had an Anglican a de 
architect: how the architect had e E 
axis so that those coming up we S Eu 
and perhaps to England for the e ce 
could see this magnificent House E 3 E 
in its best perspective and so that the su 
as its descends in the afternoon lights up 
the cathedral to better advantage. And then 
he said this (and I believe these were his 
€xact words): " That window is boarded up 

cause some thoughtless man dropped a 

Omb there in 1943, but it made no differ- 
ence to our worship. We choose what 
Music we think best and Johann Sebastian 
Bach is still our favourite." I thought then 
that if we had his tolerance, his willingness 
10 forgive and his ability to see what is 

est in others, then our children might one 

ay live in a peaceful world. I hope I have 
Shown that, in the pursuit of health, all can 
help although in diverse ways. 

I have said that a course of formal talks 
is advisable, and the question arises: 
“When?” If at one age only, then at 
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The 


entry to a public school—say at 13}. 
syllabus I used is:— 


Value of posi- 
disease. 
is need 


(1) Definition of health. 
tive health. Negative health or 
Man as the super-perfect machine. H 
for petrol, i.e. food, and oxygen for com- 
bustion, The basis of energy. The trans- 
port of food and oxygen to the parts where 
they are. wanted. The breakdown products 
of combustion. Their excretion, The 
co-ordinating mechanism, partly chemical 
but mostly nervous. 


(2) The sources of food. Their use not 
only for energy but for growth and repair. 
The comparison with building a house and 
the need for many kinds of suitable 
materials, Where these are usually found 
in foods, and the provision Nature makes 
for us in combining them so that a well- 
balanced diet is what is best. Teeth. The 
processes of digestion and metabolism and 
excretion, which illustrate that though there 
are certain rules the maintenance of health 
is not like walking on a tight-rope. 

(3) Where food is stored. Its transport 
during exercise. Details of the circulation 
through the heart and blood vessels and 
the lungs, and the purpose of in Part 
played by nose. 

(4) The principles of training. Gradual- 
" Get fit” the first essential." Keep 
No fears of strain and no fears that 
Various forms 
After exercise. 
Sleep and 


n 
fit.” 
athletes suffer in later life. 
of exercise and their effects. 
The care of the skin. Rest. 
holidays. 


(5) Interlude. The lives of some blood 
cells to illustrate :— 


(a) The circulation. and the. lungs; 

(b) The transport of oxygen; 

(c) Wear and tear—life and death of 
tissues; and 


(d) Fights against 
colds, etc. 


infection — boils, 


(6) So far we have considered the indi- 
vidual; now for the race. Nature's provision 
for perpetuating the race. Details of the 
male organs of reproduction. The elaborate 
mechanism to prevent staleness. Nocturnal 
emissions. The seed—many millions, any 
one of which will fertilise the ovum, which 
then begins to grow and after an interval 
the baby is born, so that the circle of life 
is started again. 

(7) Principles reaffirmed. The need for 
co-ordination. The need for a purpose, 
The fight against disease. Artificial immun- 
isation. The healthy body quickly overcomes 
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infections. We have great chances at work 
and at play to be healthy. Our trust for the 
future. 

The lectures can be grouped together and 
A model, with heart, 
to pieces, helps. 


got into five or six. 
etc, which can be taken 
Later à refresher course can be given, and 
here one can add knowledge that the 16-year- 
old boy or girl should receive about sex 
without making ita separate subject. 


] have said that nearly everybody can 
help. The historian can illustrate " The 
conquest of epidemic disea — which 1 


have put in inverted commas because I have 
in front of me a book by Professor C. A. 
Winslow by that title, In an exciting 
chapter he quotes Thucydides thus: " Appal- 
ling too was the rapidity with which men 
caught the infection, dying like sheep if 
they attended on one another, and this was 
the principal cause of mortality. When 
they were afraid to visit one another the 
sufferers died in their solitude, so that many 
houses were empty because they had no one 
left to take care of the sick; or if they 
ventured, they perished, especially those 
who aspired to heroism. For they went to 
see their friends without thought of them- 
selves and were ashamed 10 leave them, 
even at à time when the very relations of 
the dying were at last growing weary and 
ceased to make lamentations, overwhelmed 
by the vastness of the calamity. But what- 
ever instances there may have been of such 
devotion, more often the sick and dying 
were tended by the pitying care of those 
who had recovered, because they knew the 
cause of the disease and were themselves 
free from apprehensions. For no one was 
ever attacked for a second time, or not with 
a fatal result.” 

The classic and the historian can vie with 
the divinity who can show how 
Moses, with divine inspiration, made laws 
for the children of Israel. As Winslow 
“The system for controlling ' leprosy,” 


master, 


says: f : ng , 
involving differential diagnosis, isolation, 
quarantine and disinfection, remains the 
most brilliant application of rational 
epidemiology of ancient times and xus im 
controlling influence in public health 
practice down [to modern days.” The 


mathematician also helps for this reason. 
In his teaching of statistics, a maths. master 
e that the examples, which are based 
in Professor Bradford Hill's book 
are the best avail- 
Extraneous 


tells m 


on fact, sor Bi 
on " Medical Statistics 


able for teaching senior boys. 
help comes from the police, who are more 
than willing to instruct the young in road 
The quarter of an hour needed can 


safety. 
(Continued on page 346) 
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America’s health museum 


^ 
REAT museums and collections of the designed to help every person to get t0 
world are devoted to ancient master- know himself. 
pieces and historical relics: the Cleveland The greater a museum, the more her 
Health Museum—as up to date as possible exhibits are roped off; visitors can only d 
—specialises in man. It is a 


people's gaze at them. The case is entirely different 
museum in the real sense of the word, 


in the Cleveland Health Museum. There is 
not a "hands off" sign in the entire 
building. Just the opposite. The average 
man is invited to push buttons, whirl knobs, 
pull levers, turn cranks, ring bells. By this 
visual, popular means, the visitors demon- 
strate to themselves how to lead a healthier 
life, and learn more about themselves, what 

DIETS SHOULD BE AVOIDED they are made of, and how they work. This 

THESE ARTICLES 5 famous Health Museum is " admission free i 
SMS and run without profit. Since its official 
opening, up to a quarter of a million visitors 
streamed through its doors, And it is con- 
servatively estimated that for every person 
who sees the exhibits housed within the 
Museum's four walls, ten are reached 


D 
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through the Museum's extension services 


with exhibits at County and State fairs, radio 
broadcasts, school programs, lectures, ec. | 
The Cleveland Health Museum began its I 
activities without shops for wood work, art | 
Work, or photography, or a projector for i 
slides, equipment for sound motion pictures, } 
or classroom facilities. By 1942, only two 
years after its opening, all these had been i 


added, Six years after its opening, the 
Museum moved to its present larger 
quarters, in May, 1946. Here facilities are 
TUUM 64 even more adequate, and a special building 


^ 93 is devoted to the studios — the "health 
/ pn education laboratories " of the Museum. Jn 
T» these studios, exhibits are constructed for 

“errr IG (E 


the Museum, and for other museums in 
America and abroad. Requests for loans, 
exhibits, films, slides, come from near and 


far ++. and calls for the Museum's services 
increase week by week. 


1 i 

- ! 
HOW rupercuLos? 
VL 

] 
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A variety of shapes and sizes and colours 
in exhibits maintains visitors’ curiosity as 
they tour the Museum. Owing to Dr. Bruno 
Gebhard, world-famous director of the 
Museum, three - dimensional models are 
preferred to flat posters; animations by 
repetition of movement makes learning 
more permanent; and wherever possible the 
exhibit is constructed so that the visitor 
must " make it work" himself. 

Actual samples bring lessons closer to 
familiarity, and therefore easier to compre- 
hend. In the exhibit ©“ What Are We Made 7 
Of?" for instance, the actual samples of our 
bodily components are used. The visitor 
views a lump of carbon, a certain number 
of quarts of water, a saucer of phosphorus, 

à tenpenny nail made of iron—while a sign 
asks: "Total Worth Of These Materials T 
One Dolla CALORIES ? t 

In an exhibit, blood circulation is shown 15 MESES 
by a red light that travels the blood cell's "er anneta 
circuit when a switch is flicked on. A lever 
works the artificial lungs . . . a repli of 
the heart thumps out seventy-two heart-beats 
to the minute, and a red light flashes at 
each beat. In another exhibit, the visitor 


ome common children’s diseases—mumps, measles, tonsillitis, 
diphtheria, chickenpox and scarlet fever—and their symptoms 


are shown above. 


, moves the lever to change the heart-beats 
for the various animals and fish, showing 
the difference between the rate of man's 
heart-beat and those of animals . . . the 
Posture lady can be poked from her poor 
Posture to an ideal stance ... 

,ln the " Wonder of New Life" room, 
life-size models show the stages of birth, 
the growth of the embryo, the female and 
male organs. From those models adolescents 

(continued on page 352) 
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6. The cabinet enables the visitor, by 

turning a knob, to find the calorie 

value of various foods and illustrates 

the calorie needs of persons in sedentary 
and manual jobs. 
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how The Bursar solved 


a problem of water supply 


" :caoinos." the 
or rather how * Dan's Diggings," t 
sol i lunteer 
brain-wave of a schoolboy, carried out by vo 


DHENG the third week in February, 
1952, our boys and girls decided to 
start a very big job and a very tough one. 
In the years between the w; 
had excavated for and const 
outdoor swimming pool, 
country, the water supply problem had to 
be solved. The nearest source was 3 stream, 
rushing in winter and meandering through 
the summer, a hundred feet below, 
drop through woodland. 
Pumped up to the pool thro 


ars a generation 
ructed their own 
Being in the 


a steep 
This water was 
ugh 2 in piping. 
After the war it was found 

had fallen into disrepair and we 
great deal to put right. 
stream seemed to have 

haps used for other purposes—and pollution 
was killing the young trout 

quite an uproar among those w 
great river which met the stream within a 
mile or two, Attempts to pump up by fire 
engine and trailer pump resulted in a pea- 
soup mixture to begin with: how to keep 
this static pool clear of alge 
slime for as long as possible 
been a problem, and 
water pouring in was 


the pumps 
ould cost a 

The level of the 
fallen—springs per- 


and causing 
ho loved the 


and organic 
has always 
the sight of this dirty 
very discouraging. 
Permission to 

the local reservoir 
big river, w. 
we drew ou 


fill from the mains from 
> itself depending upon the 
as not granted readily. When 
T 55,000 gallons nobody else in 
the neighbourhood could draw any water. 
The difficulties are obvious, for whenever it 
was hot bathing weather the river was low, 
and if we were allowed to draw either late 
at night or at certain hours we created such 
a disturbance to the System that the first 
5,000 gallons were a clear rusty colour from 
the ancient iron pipes, and although no 
342 


i a 
workers, solved it for him, and helped 


school to build a swimming pool. 


CR eee EN 
doubt a tonic to swallow, the discriminating 
thought twice before plunging s "T 
The temperature of the poo etra 
lovely for all, but to laze aout dh m 
Copper sulphate appealed to very fe ee ‘ 
school felt they might as well ime es 
Pool if such an indifferent "€ -— 
had to be tolerated. The school, yen 
Others, had little money to spare x pos ap 
days—days when the cost of labo 
major item. ere 
One day the dieivoPibermties tosk Pee 
Or three senior boys a hundred id Dc 
below the pool and walked iN. E 
trees by the bank of the SHA: ee 
crawling under great laurel branc gt 
came into a green cavern of pr jaca 
a clear spring of cold water gute Is 
the foot of the steep wooded ban ij Ed 
the stream, Winter flooding oe xu 
Away the sides of clay and the gu Ber 
its mouth could be likened to a Lg ye 
bulbous and misshapen pear. Thye 5. 
Steady supply of water throughou her 
Summer, A line from this point slanting us 
trough the trees to the pool covers 750 feet. 
" Work it out, boys." ' 

Vhat I am "aliia you about this qM 
is not just another project carried Ue 
by school children. There can hardly en 
School these days which cannot prou d 
Oast about some special achievement n 
another, So much work is done by pupils 
these days to help keep down costs, ani 
Ursars do know just how the tackling R 
Omestic chores can save on the wages rs 
€vertheless, we are apt to think ihan 
Children's work very often has to be aope 
Over again; that jobs are left unfinished; 
that skilled daily supervision is necessary: 
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that tools will be broken and left out in 
the rain, and so on. 

` This job has opened my eyes to the possi- 
bilities when the right boy or girl appears. 
Give him your wholehearted backing, and 
the results can be amazing. You can never 
be sure where you will find such a child. 
A pupil you've looked upon as irresponsible 
can during a summer holiday change into 
a useful member of society (this is the 
distant view from the bursar's office and not 
the one from the teacher's desk). There 
is the quiet type who goes through the 
school always on the edge of things who, 
given the particular job and opportunity, 
shows a flair for organisation and an ability 
to get others to follow where he leads. 


Back to my story. Dan, for su I shall 
call him, came to my office that February 
with the general plan worked out. He had 


talked with engineers, plumbers and cl 
tricians, and found that if a reservoir was 
constructed below the spring there would 
be sufficient supply to pump up and fill the 
pool. The pump would have to lift just 
over 100 feet and deliver at the rate of 
1,800 gallons an hour to be of any use. 
This piece of equipment would cost £75, 
It was found that 750 feet of 2 in. piping 
would be needed between pool and suggested 
reservoir—costing £30 to £40. Electricity 
would have to be laid on from a nearby 
supply, involving poles to carry cables, etc, 
As this must be done by the experts by 
by-law, another £75 or so would be needed. 
The reservoir must be fenced around securely 
with chain link to keep the public out and 
their children away from danger and mis. 
chief—another £20. 


Filling the pool four to five times a season 
from the mains would cost about ££0—six 
years to get my money back. .. . Three 
pounds a year for running the pump elec- 
trically. 

Dan was certain of himself, of sufficient 
co-operation from the children, that the 
plant would do the job, and of his faith 
in the generations following him. Iam glad 
to say that I decided to back him and his 
helpers to the limit. 

In the third week of February, 1952, the 
work began. Dan called for volunteers every 
Saturday up to a maximum number of 
twelve, the most he could cope with at a 
"ime, The first step was to excavate around 
the spring for the reservoir, which was ro 

ave a similar shape to the pear-shaped 
Contour of the gulley. The clay was heavy 
Roing and boulders were in the way, but, 
?nce cleared, brick and concrete sides would 

e built with a system of filters before 
the reservoir to deposit sand brought down 
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by the spring waters. Every morning, during 
an hour spent by the whole senior school in 
useful work, a small gang of three carried 
on between the big week-end efforts. On 
games afternoons non-footballers might go 
down to "Dan's Diggings," as it came to 
be called. 

During the Easter holidays Dan and a 
friend stayed on at school for three weeks, 
plugging away every day with the help of 
day boys and girls living nearby. 

The summer term started, and throughout 
May the work was carried on with a will. 
Snags occurred, such as small subsidiary 
springs on the bottom of the reservoir which 
upset the concreting, and :hey had to be 
channelled away along one side. To see 
girls and boys of all descriptions and per- 
suasions toiling in gum boots and dungarees 
was an education, especially as the scene of 
activity was so hidden by undergrowth and 
so far from school that there was no honour 
to be gained by publicity. 

The bricks were old ones left over from 
a building alteration. in the school; they 
were carted down and trimmed and laid, 
making the job more difficult but, Dan sug- 
rests, probably stronger. Everyone in the 
school helped in some way and 1,600 man- 
hours are estimated to have been put in by 
the time the job was completed in June. 

A few figures will be instructive. Some 
60 tons of clay and boulders were removed 
to form the filter chambers and reservoir. 
About 15 tons of building materials were 
wheeled by barrow along a muddy path to 
the site, which could only be approached 
on foot—a distance of a hundred yards or 
more. All the building, design, planning, 
etc., was carried out by the pupils with the 
exception of the installation of electricity. 
We laid 750 feet of piping through the 
woods up the steep hillside, and this was 
primed and finally painted black with a 
bitumastic solution. 

The spring yields 600 to 16,000 gallons 
an hour, according to drought or flood, and 
the reservoir holds about 5,000 gallons. 

This year has been the resting time, and 
it has proved completely successful. During 
May and June there has been sufficient water 
coming in for continuous pumping for 30 
hours to refill the pool after a fortnight’s 
use. In addition, six hours’ pumping a day 
was required for freshening. In July a dry 
spell has meant pumping on and off for three 
days to fill the pool. Now it costs under 
ten shillings to fill where before it was nearly 


ten pounds. 

All honour to Dan and his pals, and 
already a successor has come forward to 
organise a small gang for future maintenance. 
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A reproduction from an actual 
jns coloured photograph 
Ex iu the prepared Vegetables te i 
- (Farm Products) Ltd., Cereal House, Mark 
— Lane, London, E.C.5. 
e way the colour is retained after reconstitution. 
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DRIED VEGETABLES 


food" sa 


can be more than ** emergency 


ys Doreen Davies: she describes 


how to prepare these dehydrated goods 


N spite of the fact thar drying is one of 
the oldest methods of preserving foods, 
dried foods are too often regarded only 
emergency supplies. Our experience during 
the war taught us the value of dehydrating 
foods. There ss bulk to be trans- 
ported; storage was easy under the most 
impossible conditions, yet many good meals 
y prepared from à small stock of 
ingredients. Dried foods formed part of our 
basic diet—where would we have been with- 
out dried eggs or powdered milk? Troops 
in many stations depended on dried vege- 
tables. It hardly seems logical that foods 
which had such an importance during diffi- 
cult times could have a negligible value in 


is 


was le 


were 


more plentiful days, and although the 
demand for dried foods is naturally much 
smaller, there is still à place for these 


commodities in our national store cupboard. 
Research on the technique of drying is 
keeping apace with experiments in other 
fields of preservation and marketing foods, 
and it is now possible to buy dehydrated 
foods which, when reconstructed and served, 
are difficult to detect from those freshly 
prepared. ! 
Drying is no longer à very slow procees 
of exposing the food to sunshine and air; 
most foods are dried in vacuum oF in 
special gas to minimise the loss of colour. 
flavour and nutrients. Indeed, apart Prom 
the loss of vitamins, dehydrated food can be 
as good nutritionally as the fresh product. 
ore. soups have already gained popularity 
en reconstructed and served with 
ns a good garnish of chopped, fresh 
ecu S cress, their flavour is most satis- 
sil ja nM ally good are those based on 
ei wder as being marketed by the 
ttk manufacturers of dried and canned 
products. 


A 
manufacturer who prepared tons of 
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for large-scale catering. 


dried vegetables for Government Depart- 
ments during the war is now marketing 
many varieties which are specially useful 
for large-scale catering. — Potato powder 
is already well known. This powder is a 
convenient means of speedily making 
ery creamy mash, very light and fluffy 
i er is employed. The 
whisked into hot 


very 
up a V 
when an electric mi 
powder is simply 


potato 
warer—a mixture of milk and water is better 
—and it is stirred over à slow heat until 
enough potato powder has been added to 
give the right texture. About 1j ozs. of 
salt is required to each 1 ]b. of potato 
powder. The powder is also excellent for 
Extra flavour which 


making potato soup. 
is ne . can be given by first frying 


sliced onions in a little margarine or drip- 
ping before adding the stock and stirring 
in the potato. One pint of stock. needs 


only 2 level tablespoons potato powder as 
the potato thickens con- 


during simmering 


siderably. The addition of a very generous 
varnish of parsley or chopped cress is 


essential to add a trace of Vitamin C. 

A number of tests carried out on some of 
the more unusual dried foods now being 
made available for catering have shown that 
all the products are of good standard. In 
they retain their texture well; the 
is excellent, but need rather 
alt than the manufacturer suggests, 
and the flavour of certain varieties is less 
conspicuous than that of the fresh ones. As 
far as onions, swedes and turnips are con- 
cerned, this may well be an advantage to 
many consumers and may also account for 
the fact that the dehydrated mixed vegetables 
and the Russian Salad mixture were preferred 
was made comparing them with 
similar samples obtained from cans. There 
is no strong odour as is invariably present 
when mixed vegetables are bottled or canned. 
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general, 
colour 
more S 


some 


when a test 


Here is a brief summary of points arising 
from the tests carried out on a number of 
samples of dehydrated foods. 


Beetroot . . . Dehydrated beetroot, when 
soaked and cooked, retained its texture and 
colour perfectly, but it was felt that a little 
vinegar was essential to improve the flavour. 
The soaking time should be at least 8 hours. 
The beetroot is not quite as tender as the 
freshly-prepared product but is most satis- 
factory for salads. 

Cabbage .. . 


This vegetable takes a large 
quantity 


of water to reconstitute and cook, 
and as the manufacturer suggests, it is 
necessary to cook the cabbage quickly, 
making sure the lid is on the pan. The 
result is a very good coloured vegetable, but 
it needs the addition of salt, pepper and a 
litle margarine to make it really palatable. 


Onions . . , Dehydrated onions are recon- 


s quite satisfactory. 
l the water and js 
ying as well as using in 
soups and stews, € onion, when fried, 
comes quite crisp and looks attractive, 
Celery , ., The shredded, 
to be highly recommended 
Soups and stews, Jy is not ne 
it before use, 


Swedes and Turnips 
large quantity of w; 
Of water to 
makes about 60 
are soaked in boi 


dried celery is 
for flavouring 
Cessary to soak 


«+. These require a 
ater for soaking—9 pints 
bib. of vegetable, 
servings, 

ling water 


before When 


Garden Peas 
Cessed peas, these peas wi 
the newer methods reall 
attractive, fresh colour, 
overnight soaking, 
venient to soak 


- * . Unlike the familiar pro- 


hich are dried by 
Y do retain their 
Nor do they need 
but if it is more con- 


: them in a cool place before 
cooking, no harm comes for the extra time 


allowed. ^ Soak the garden peas with the 


boiling water just covering them, adding a 
Pinch of bicarbonate of 


necessary in districts wl 
hard. Soak for one hour 
fresh peas and cook gent 

Apple Rings . , , of 
which have been tested, 
commendable. The colour is excellent and 
they need only to be soaked for about one 
hour before cooking. — W/hen soaked over. 
night they may be used in fruit salads 
without further cooking. It is Necessary to 
soak the apples in about 7 pints of water 


the number of fruits 
apple rings are very 
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to 1 lb. of apple, and add 8 oz. = L be 
sugar during cooking. 1 lb. apples y 
about 6 Ib. pulp. 
- - These need to be soaked over- 
night and although manufacturers arsch 
soaking in water, soaking in stra t 7 
tea with the addition of ground i c ns 
improves the colour and flavour sonir - " 
The prunes need to be sweetened; PE 
prunes require about 3 pints of ok : 
soaking, and 4-lb. sugar. It is inn " 
dissolve the sugar in the boiling M 
before soaking the prunes. Prunes do a 
a little cooking to make them tender a 
soaking. 
Bilberries . . . This is an unusual Ku o 
find in dehydrated form but is a very: sani 
while buy. 1 Ib. will fill many pies. irm 
fruit only needs about 20 minutes — 
in syrup of sugar and water, Before nm » 
but I suggest using half as much water ac 
manufacturer directs for this fruit. sae 
avour is more concentrated when 4 pints a 
Water are used to reconstitute 1 Ib. of berries. 


Prunes . 


Rhubarb . . . This is also available ERA 
drated and is a good stand-by, Spes hc 
Useful for pies and tarts when dates or ot Bo 
dried fruit are added to improve the oa i 
and counteract the tartness. Soak the on a 
before using it in the pies—it will cook w 
the pastry. 


Continuing ——— a 


TEACHING HEALTH " 
" es, A 
be added to one of the health mo fot 
Occasional visit from the Royal Socie "allip 
the Prevention of Accidents gives a 
to this subject. : 
g s ou 
It is, of course, important to c i 
facis from fictions. Here consu xvm 
tween members of the staff proba 
helps, i 
x — ;hich 
The points in health education whi 
like to emphasise are these:— ; 
"n t Jg the 
(1) That the healthier the ee 
greater the resistance to infec i 
», the 
(2) That ihe ue, 
greater i 
: i the 
(3) That ihe healthier the tne E 
greater its span of useful work; 


healthier the tis 
its efficiency; 


1 i york 
(4) That all tissues in health w« 
together for good; 
, is ore 
(5) That the human body ds md 
economical, more efficient 4 


P i after 
more worth while looking aft 
than any machine; and 


(6) That there is a purpose underlying 
all this. 
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FOOD POISONING in schools 


has been much in the news recently .. . 


Professor V. H. Mottram explains 


some of the errors that lead to trouble, including 


> 


REHEATED FOOD 


JHEN, more than three decades ago, my 
wife and I set up housekeeping, we 
were warned never to eat twice-cooked food, 
We asked why and were told that the large 
family of the lady whom we had consulted 
all became ill after eating shepherd's pie, 
Now we were fond of shepherd's pie, had 
often caren it without evil consequences, and 
Proposed to eat it in future. In fact we did, 
and never bothered, in bringing up our 
family to avoid twice-cooked meat. Indeed, 
I have a recollection of a large shoulder of 
mutton one camping holiday which starred 
a week as a roast joint and finished after 
various transmigrations as a soup Twice- 
cooked wasn't in it! So we paid little 
respect to the admonition. 

However, when one of us came into the 
orbit of Dr. Cuthbert Dukes we obtained a 
theoretical explanation of why our adviser 
on housekeeping had managed to produce 
food poisoning by means of twice-cooked 
food, At some stage in the process of mak- 
ing shepherd's pie the meat and potatoes had 
become infected with some microbe or other 
and these had multiplied because the mixture 
had been left in a warm place or, con. 
ceivably, had done their multiplication 
during the time the pie was warming up in 
the oven, and so made the pie a danger to 
those who ate of it. i 

Now it doesn't have to be any particular 
microbe, though some are worse and more 
Pathogenic than other (ie, give rise tọ a 
aai) disease such as typhoid or para- 
gesold fevers). A very carefully-investi- 
eps example of food poisoning was shown 

2 be due to contamination of potato purée 
er ee buihaegte microbes. One gramme 

m t purée (1-28th of an ource) con- 
ms 200,000,000 microbes, of which 59 
large itis. Mo f is al ie oe 
Place. It li Sm. a B18 all ee THe 

ives in manure and is carried 
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about on the feet of flies, on our boots and 
clothing and in various ways gets into our 
food and drink in small quantities, Milk 
isa common vehicle. Only whea it gets 
into a suitable medium for multiplication, 
as into that. potato purée, does it become a 
danger. The history of thar potato purée 
was that after its preparation it had been 
left for eight bours on a rack over the stove, 
That gave the microbe— Bacteria coli com- 
munis—its chance. It took it, reproduced 
itself many million times, till in an ordinary 
helping of mashed potatoes there were 
224,000,000,000 of them. Moral: Never 
foods warm for a long time: keep them 
boiling bot or very cold, and when heating 
or cooling them do it as quickly as you can. 
It is only in that intermediate stage of 
temperature, somewhere around body heat, 
that microbes multiply quickly, They cannot 
stand high temperatures near boiling point 
—it kills them—and low temperatures 
(around freezing) though not fatal, at least 
put them off their stride. 

In the last few years we have all become 
disturbed over the epidemics of food poison- 
They have increased enormously, and 
just when we were beginning to congratulate 
ourselves that we had scotched them, in these 
last months we have had two very severe 
outbreaks, one in a school in Somerset and 
one in Lancashire. The former was due to 
infection of the milk (one cow in a herd was 
infectious) and the other to infection of 
meat pies. Fortunately, the epidemics were 
not mortal though hundreds of people were 


keep 


ing. 


severely ill. . 
In all boarding schools and, indeed, in day 


here school meals are taken, there 
mild epidemics of food poisoning. 
family have reported to us at 
intervals, both from preparatory schools and 
public schools, that epidemic diarrhea was 


going the rounds. ! . 
~ Those who are interested. in the bacteri- 
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schools w! 
are often 
My own 


ology of food poisoning have been inclined 
to inculpate rather specific microbes. The 
commonest ones are the great Salmonella 
group which account for more than 70 per 
cent of the outbreaks of food poisoning in 
Great Britain. (The Somerset upset was due 
to Salmonella Dublini.) In 1944 the Medical 
Research Council stated that there are 
more than 140 named types of Salmonella 
microbes. According to Dukes* it is probable 
that all infections are due to living microbes 
and not to the poisons they make. All of 
this group are non-spore bearing, so they 
cannot stand being boiled or well cooked, 
though they might survive if they started in 
meat and this was underdone. 

How do the Salmonell, 
If it is meat from a d 
in this country). If milk, then from an 
infected cow. (The cow may be a carrier, 
keeping a culture in its intestine and so 
excreting it in the dung. It is almost 
i get milk uncontaminated with 
Sometimes the microbes are 
» and actually one rat 
almonellz microbes 
uman beings. It js 
to state that this is 


spread the microbes. 
was announced in 


æ get into the food? 
iseased animal (rare 


untrue, Flies possibly 
(Recently it 


their meats well, 


erers 1 have 
pasteurised milk and shield all food from 
mice, rats and flies. (AIL houses in Canada 
and the United St 


J ates are fitted with fly- 
screens in summer and all meat markets are 
Protected from flies.) 
Other microbes 


handed on 
those of d 


ysentery (too 


se Common in Great 
Britain), cholera (now, fortunately, extinct 
in this country), typhi and Paratyphoid 
fevers. With 


these you can s 
can eat them or drink them bu 
catch them—as you catch me 
Pox or scarlet fever, 

you get these diseases 
sufferer's or 


Ay that you 
t you cannot 


‘asles, chicken. 
Somehow o; other if 


the microbes from a 


a Carrier's intestine must have 
Bot Into your food or drink. 


Finally, until the day 
(I'm writing on July 16) m 
that the list ended with st 


make poisons when they 


grow in food and 
even if you cook the 


] : food the Poisons made 
persist and kill you, We all grow staphylo- 


cocci in our skin and noses but the ordinary 
ones don’t, thank goodness, Produce poisons, 
It is the ones that cause boils and abscesses 
which appear to be dangerous, 
Jacteria in Relation to 


Domestic Science," 
Dukes, 1947, Oxford University Press, 


However, 


you should train the staff in the Mae w 
wash their hands before preparing food, E 
be careful in blowing their noses, m w 
sneeze in the kitchen, and not to handle foc 
if their hands are septic. ; 

One would think that all these smash 
getting poisoned by food were by cede 
But the report of the Medica e ie 
Council for 1951-52 has added rene A 
this one most certainly concerns all vigo 
l quote from the Times abstract pe ne 
report (July 15, 1953)—the facts are P dee 
clearly that there is no need to septem 
€ plain, though I have omitted one piece a 
italicised a phrase or two. 


"On the subject of bacterial food ee rea 
the report states that she latest ue Bes 
our knowledge is the recognition of [o 
Organism responsible for such out des 
During the war organisms belonging n as 
Broup of anaerobic spore-bearers know hes 
Clostridium were isolated from meat tbe 
Or gravy that bad been cooked f food 
brevioug. day. Such outbreaks «n asso- 
Poisoning investigated . . . were a Ks ed 
ciated with the consumption of food prepare 
in large quantities, as in school canteens. 


"The usual history," states the P 
for the meat or gravy or stew to be boiled me 
in larg, saucepans, to be allowed to ide 
down overnight and to be warmed up is : 
the school dinner the following day. pa 
toms of food poisoning come on ge s 
"Ours later. Bacteriologically, the food is 


3 zs e-beariug 
often seething with anaerobic spore-be« 
bacilli, 


“Tt would appear that when the in e 
boiled up, all organisms except aan 1 ie 
ave spored are killed and all oxygen d ny E 
The anaerobic spores then find er 

in an excellent nutrient medium eon 
therefore start multiplying as the meat slowly 
Cools down, By the next day they are a 
in numbers sometimes approaching hundreds 
of Millions per gram of food.” 


o 


selves 


Moral: 


time befo 
TaPidly, 4 


a long 

If you have to prepare food a rd 
Te it is eaten, see that it is as 

y. 

nd when reheated, reheated rapidly 


n spare 
tit is best, of course, never 10 prepi val 
food long beforehand though, as a lagen 
Person, I ask how is it possible to oa 
‘verything the moment it is nee s 
cannot do it in an ordinary small household; 
and in 4 school . . .? j 
" à is so much 
The wonder is, not that there i 
food 


HEN “re is so 
ig, P?isoning around but that there all ; 
litle, The fac is that most healthy 
2 meh is 
stomachs can kill off a few microbes; it 


only when they come in battalions that we 
succumb, 
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SEKEEPERS" NOTEBOOK 


by Elizabeth Midgley 


TERY domestic bursar or housekeeper in 
a school or schoolhouse prepares well 
in advance of the long vacation, a list of 
work to be done during the holidays. If 
she is wise, which virtue grows with experi- 
ence, she tabulates the list with respect. to 
the degree of importance and urgency of 
such — work. Workmen's holidays, the 
vagaries of the weather, delay in receiving 
supplies of materials and equipment can all 
play havoc with the most carefully arranged 
plans. But there are always those minor 
items of term-end work to be surveyed and 
remedied by the handy man or woman. 


Before school goes "down" inspection and 
listing of this almost routine work to be 
done—the dormitories and washrooms, etc, 
—can be made. Notes of faulty castors on 
beds or ches damaged wire-mattresses or 
springs and cov rings of mattresses, missing 
hooks and pegs and rails in wardrobes, 
insecure fastenings on doors or cupboards, 
drawers without handles or knobs or those 
suff and awkward to open or close, are some 
of the ever-present items of work. Linoleum 
needing repair or floorboards worn by faulty 
castors, windows which do not open or close 
easily, frayed window cords—these are some 
of the more important matters to be watched, 
and windows which are cracked and loose 
through the loss of putty are matters 
which, if neglected, may cause serious harm, 
Wooden stairs protected at the edge by 
tubber strips should be examined and 
Checked for any length which may have 
Worn loose, The duckboards in bathrooms 
and swimming baths need regular inspection 
and repairs to. broken strips or protruding 
Nails are often necessary. Bedroom mats, 

Oormats and stair-carpet may generally need 
she ee repairs to binding and worn 
nione —€— Carpeting On staircases 
din : p Wn posable, be moved up or 
carpet ks inches so that the strain. on the 
p Sie ae over the edge of a step 
TE ii a Relaying the carpet on a 
On pL ay importance is an expert's 

inseron i adly fitted can be quite 

5 to those who use it. 


Th 
e © entrance halls of any house can create 
'mosphere good or bad by their beauty 
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and the obvious care bestowed upon them or, 
alternatively, by their drabness and unin- 
g appearance, can chill and depress the 


viti 
visitor. Curtains and  counterpanes in 
dormitories and other rooms should be, 


when possible, examined by matrons and 
serving maids before being packed for the 
laundry. When removing rings or hooks 
or wires, etc., faulty ones should be put aside 
and damaged ruffling-tape or torn and 
frayed fabric noted and mended. If there 
is no spare material for repairs, a valance or 
pelmet or even a frill might be unpicked and 
used. Later, a plain coloured pelmet or 
hem or facing could be made to replace the 
"borrowed" fabric. Repairs executed before 
the curtains or covers visit the laundry 
often prevent aggravation of the damage 
already done. It costs little to purchase 
a few yards of unbleached cotton and, 
home-dyed to one of the colours in the 
figured material, can reinforce a worn or torn 
set of covers or curtains, using the backs of 
chair cushions for repairs and replacing them 
with "backs" of the dyed material or with 
material bought in a suitable colour. Some- 
times it advisable to use one of a set of 
loose covers in a room for repair work and 
make a new cover for the sacrificed chair 
which can echo a colour note or create a 
new one in the room. Similarly with cur- 
tains in a room large enough to "bear" a new 


note. 
Textiles are a good buy at present and 


linen goods (including figured materials) 
have not been so inexpensive for a long 
time. But it cannot be reiterated too fre- 
quently that cheap material depends on 
width very often and width, size and type 
of pattern and the use to which the material 
will be put all add up to the good "buy." 


A one-way pattern can be expensive, too. 
* + 


Most towns have a firm which is expert 
at wire work, and repairing damaged wire 
mattresses is a piece of work which such a 
firm will undertake. The firm will send a 
man or two perhaps and make a survey of 
the bedrooms and execute the repairs on the 
spot in a short time. If this is done at the 
end of each term or yearly the cost is 

(Continued on page 352) 
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THE PURSUIT OF THE, 


Some advice on care of plants for the classroom 


gardener, from W. E. Shewell-Cooper, M.B.E. 


ON the whole the French are far more 

plant conscious than we are. There is 
hardly a room in Paris which is not growing 
some kind of plant and, generally speaking, 
the evergreens are more popular than 
flowering specimens. We, on the other 
hand, go in far more for the primulas, 
cinerarias and the like, which last only a few 
weeks and have to be replaced. 

Last winter I visited the glasshouse 
nurserymen in the environs of Paris and 
discovered that one person in three in this 
capital buys a pot plant every year. There 
is a tremendous trade in sansevierias, for 


instance, as well as in maidenhair ferns, the 
nephrolepis, the hart’s-tongue gasteria, the 
Norfolk Island pine and the rubber plant 
(Ficus elastica). It would be far better in 
a school to have a collection of plants than 
to stick to the common aspidistra, The 
latter, it is true, will withstand any abuse 
or neglect, but it js : 


Y no means exciting, 
except, perhaps, when One first discovers 
the little group of brownish 


^ purple bells 


e are produced 
and at the base of 


which are the flowers. Thes 
only just above the soil 
the leaves 

If you plan to allow the plants to change 
from one form te another—which is the 
correct method—ihen it is a good idea to 
see that each class has the care of one 
particular type of plant fo 


everyone will 
have to have some general knowledge as to 


hole. There is 


an the ordinar 
clay pot to hold the soil and the edd 


been adverii 
N ertised 
and sold rubber pots which may have some 
attraction to a school. I hav 


1 „nave not, as yet, 
grown a series of plants in these new pots 
and so can only report on them fro: 


m hearsay, 
Clay pots must be kept clean or otherwise 


they are apt to grow moss, while green 
scum may form on the exterior. Sometimes 
a white mould appears. 


It is not difficult 


to take a soft scrubbing-brush and £O over 


them with a little water from time to time. 
In bad cases I have known it necessary to 
put just a little ammonia in the water and 
then the scum is removed without difficulty. 
Experiments have shown that for the school 
there is a lot to be said for the glazed pot 
because it does not give off so much moisture 
and so the tiny root hairs near the pot 
itself do not suffer from lack of moisture. 
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Make certain that the young people 
understand the importance of using E ja 
compost devised by the John Innes Flore : 
tural Research Station. The main one is t ic 
John Innes Potting Compost, and Meis of 
this will be found in the book, The A pc 
Of the Greenhouse," published by us 
English Universities Press. The John. 2s 

Omposts are properly balanced, they, aed 
tain all the necessary plant foods, and ¢ 4 
ensure that the specimens will Brew 
perfectly. Schools that have not ne 
facilities for making up these composts D E: 

€ glad to know that they can buy en 
already prepared from some of the bes 

nown horticultural sundriesmen. -— 

The problem of the classroom m k f 
COurse, that it is apt to be rather hot during 
the day and somewhat cold at night des 
though with the centrally-heated school ther 
is not, perhaps, the same difficulty ems 
that boys are notorious in leaving cl -rot » 

Oors open! All the plant really kequires 
is a temperature of about 60 deg. F. iR 
can po up to 70 owing to some heat e ing 
the day, but should never go down below, 
say, at night time. 

Tags te He as important as Hon apd 
Many plants have suffered Miu que 

€pt in a dark spot in the room, anc eat ve 
Brown puny and weak, owing ae xd a 
Sunlight. The ferns and rubber p BOIS IARE 
not so particular because they are use im 
shade, ^ Some. schools get over de dud 
fm by seeing that the plants have ¢ E s 
‘sht, and the special lamps are o ten 
used to stimulate the growth of oxygenating 

ants in an aquarium. I have know n 
Pants in rather dull sunless rooms da quite 
Well because they were artificially illuminate’ 
ât night time with the 100 watt bulbs. S 
@ matter of fact there is a lot of experi- 


mental work going on at the present time 
9n the subject. 

ext 
Wate 
that 


we have to face the problem of 
ring; most young people have an idea 
plants need to be kept over-moist. 

1s is not true, of course. It is fatal to 
Put a pot in a saucer of water, for instance, 
and so have its roots growing in a water- 
OBged medium. If the atmosphere of the 
Classroom is dry, then there may be more 
transpiration and in consequence more water- 
ing will have to be done. Plants in glazed 
containers need less water than those in the 
Cay pots. Gardeners learn to know whether 
Plants need water or not by using wooden 
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POTTED PLANT 


tappers. If the pot makes a h-pitched 
sound, then the soil is dry. If the noise is 
dull and deep, then there is undoubtedly 
sufficient water present. 

When you do water, water well. In the 
case of the large plants the simplest 
method is to plunge the pot into a bucket 
of water about once a week, You do not 
have to water the cacti and succulent plants 
as much as those with the normal types of 
foliage. 

Feeding ofen raises a number of queries. 
It is best to use one of the properly 
prepared liquid plant foods sold under pro- 
prietory names. They contain the right 
amount of nitrogen, phosphates and potash, 
and can be applied occasionally. Most 
foliage plants only need three feedings a 
year and cacti will generally go on for years 
in the special compost that has been provided 
for them. 

Let us choose a number of plants which 
might be included in any school collection 
and give one or two hints about each one. 
There is the Sansevieria zeylanica to which 
I have already referred. — It is sometimes 
called the snake plant or the bowstring 
hemp. It is easy to grow, does well with 
litle care, and with little sun for that 
matter. Few people realise that it has 
flowers and these, though not important, do 


and a book for the enthusiast by C. R. 


in August. The potting can be 
done at any time, while it can easily be 
propagated by cuttings made of leaves 
severed into three-inch lengths and planted 
in sand in the spring. Sansevieria thyrsi- 
flora has wider leaves banded with yellow. 

The shrimp plant (Beloperoue guttata) 
flowers in the summer but most people like 
the leaves which are 24 inches long and 
oval This likes plenty of sunlight and 
moisture. The rubber plant (Ficus elastica) 
is, on. the other hand, easy to grow and is 
usually potted up in May. Ficus pandurata 
(it is sometimes known as the fiddle-leaved 
plant) is more attractive and grows more 
compactly. It does best when it is root- 
bound, but under such conditions it has to 
be watered three times a week and liquid 
food must be given once a fortnight. The 
Norfolk Island pine is an evergreen whose 
branches grow in tiers. Its Latin name is 
Araucaria excelsa and all it asks for is very 
moderate watering, lots of sun and plenty 
of air. It will need a feed of liquid food 
once a month. Of the ferns, Nephrolepis 
exalpata is probably the longest-lived under 
school conditions. If you must grow the 
bird’s-nest fern the liquid must be given 
once a week and the plant ought to be 
svringed over twice a week at least, because 
it does not thrive in a dry atmosphere. 


appear 


Boutard 


Plants Indoors: How to Grow and Arrange Them. (Putnam. 18s.) 


I HERE will always be acorns growing in 
small jars on classroom window-sills, 
we hope, and bulbs, and local wild flowers 


displayed. Much of the charm of the plants 
and flowers displayed in schools lies in 
their complete lack of soph tication. Mr, 


Boutard's attractive book deals largely with 
the planıs becoming fashionable to-day 
among the sophisticated. They are those 
attractive climbers and pot-plants to be seen 
in the elegant rooms illustrated in the 
glossier magazines; they grace the con- 
temporary rooms at exhibitions, and the 
slicker travel and information bureaux in 
London have fallen for them in a big way, 
Such plants are no less interesting Or attrac- 
tive for being fashionable. They are coming 
into fashion because they have been found, 
in the Scandinavian countries particularly, to 
be so suitable for contemporary room con- 
ditions. These are not “new” plants; they 
are plants rediscovered, mostly when the 
RARE began for plants suitable for centrally- 
jeated rooms and rooms where there are 
pe windows, calling out for something, 
eae in line and more vivacious than 

or two. In short, here are plants 
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eminently suitable for the decoration of many 
of to-day's classrooms. 

Information about vines, ivies, philoden- 
drons, sansevierias and other of the room 
and classroom plants seen in increasing 
numbers to-day has been scattered fairly 
freely about the gardening and general 
home-interest magazines School and College 
Management published an article by Mr. 
Boutard last year. But all this information 
has not appeared so conveniently, so clearly 
and so encouragingly between the covers of 


a book before, Mr. Boutard's book is 
timely, authoritative and will greatly 
interest any school that was stimulated by 


his article into trying some of the newer 
house-plants. He opens up delightful vistas 
beyond the odd hyacinth growing in a pot 
and he will endear himself even to the less 
sophisticated teacher—he is all for growing 
lemon and grapefruit pips. He can 


orange, 

even tell her something she probably 

doesn't know. "If you are ambitious enough 
coconut you will almost 


to arrempt à 


certainly fail because only one in 200 of 
these seeds germinates A timely, scholarly 
and understanding book, not without 
"humour. L. B. 
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negligible and the saving of expense in 
repairing mattresses or mattress-covers and 
sheets is considerable. 

* * * 

Linoleum which has become worn or torn 
by a faulty castor should be replaced by a 
patch which extends well beyond the actual 
torn part. Gluing such a repair is often 
better than nailing the linoleum, but the 
patch should be well weighted down after 
treatment to ensure firm adhesion. 

Loose or damaged floor boarding may 
mean a job of work for the handyman or 
the joiner. What lies beneath the loose 
boards may be nothing which matters, but 
it may be a pipe or wires. 

* * * 
Many old houses have beautiful fire- 
places, and though a once famous drawing 
room has now become a dormitory the fire- 
place. is still a much appreciated treasure. 

Chimneys and firegrates require regular 
checking even if the only fires lighted 
pod [^s E warm the rooms 

D school after Christmas 
holidays! Many can tell of a room or tower 
haunted by nothing more dangerous than 
ass birds. But fearful they can appear 
ua make a frightened sooty swoop 

rough a room after falling down the great 

chimney. A wire grid defeats th m i 
building efforts, but the wi : A is ae house: 
at times, and the grid dioe) HRELREE 
earing of 


leaves and twi 
twigs and / 
the chimney ie maybe a nest. And 


needs sweeping i 
Hi : Ping occasionally! 
me fireplaces were boarded up during the 


war years and many a 

y a danger averte 

` anger ave bs 
such a precaution. verted by 


But it is ity i 
beauty, and one feels one should d i 
planning and arranging of furniture if b 
so doing one can E x 


avoi p PER 
Misch al a lovely void diminishing the 


feature i 

in a room 2 

supreme argument for an open cre: The 
is 


along with open windows i pa 
s it does 
keep the atmosphere of a room eng d 
L Sweet and 
Cracks in plaster, dam 
faulty window sashes een enek 


or other reaso; 
s a E SONS, n 
prompt attention if major repairs o 
e 


avoided. Attics and cellars need ove. h 

ing and lime-washing; dark pássüges SUE 
stairs must be watched for efficient dne 
and the unexpected steps must ie safe 
guarded for the unwary or careless. 2d 


£ i i i à . There 
is much satisfaction in feeling tha: one can 


add much to the smooth running of an 
establishment by taking pains over the 
details (often humdrum) of everyday life— 
and, after all, that is the secret of all success 

* * 


E 


The sewing room is a busy place during 
the holidays, and particularly so at the 
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beginning of a new school 
names appear on 


year when new 
house lists and clothing 
and later become associated with a member 
of the big family. : 

A member of a junior house may arrive 
conscious of all manner of rules and regu- 
lations from his prep. school. The matron 
can help by explaining any rules peculiar 
to the new school. The sewing room must 
check the articles of wearing apparel and 
towels and make quite sure all are marked. 
It is not enough to label one sock of a pair 
or omit to mark towels because they are o 
an outstanding colour or size. Handker- 
chiefs should be labelled or marked on the 
border, shirts on the middle of the neck- 
band, towels on the border, and all name 
tapes or marking should be obvious to those 
who check at school and to the laundry 
checkers. Shoes should have a name printed 
inside each shoe, or even a name tape glued 
on to the lining of a shoe. Sports clothes 
if acquired at school should be taken to the 
sewing room for marking, and any new 
garments acquired during term should also 


be marked. It is helpful if extra su 
tapes can be made available for such 
emergencies. 

* 


Many sewing rooms, where repairs and 
pressing are done on a large scale. will be 
glad to. know of the " Flexaway " (a flex 
carrier for ironing boards), which can be 
bought for 11s. (including purchase tax). It 
is a metal arm on to which the flex is hooked 
and is a real boon, preventing dragging oF 
tangling of the flex. It is fixed in a minute, 
and can be folded away with the ironing 
board. 


——— 


America's health museum 


(continued from page 341) 


can learn the story of birth, and expectant 
Mothers can be taught how to prepare for 
their young ones, too. 

At one end of the dental 
2 transparent tooth” gleams as it shows 19 
detail the anatomy of the average tooth. 
Three heads, operated by a crank, show the 
Proper way to brush the teeth. Turning 
another crank will show how and when 
baby's teeth will erupt in the mouth. 
Pushing a button will show what happens 
when one tooth is lost. . 

One of the most popular exhibits 15 the 


room, the 


famous " Transparent Man." This fasci- 
nating, life-size model possesses a Dies 
Parent skin, through which the skeleta 


structure, shape, position of the organs. 


Circulatory and nervous systems are clearly 
visible. 
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transport facilities linked up town and 
rural districts, carrying workers of both 
sexes 10 new and old work. Educational 
schemes extended the scope of further 


BO K education and created new careers for men 
and women. Research and invention made 
possible new ways of conducting industries 


and promoted new schemes of work. The 
challenge of compe on and the stimulus 


RE f TE W NN of fresh effor: made urgent the need for 
specialisation in all types and manners of 


work. 
N'omen 
adaptability and th 
work has made them quick to learn. 
Emancipation from the one-time drudgery 
of domestic life was overdue. The new 


have à great capacity — for 
eir attention to detail in 


Housecraft Science 


By J. M. Holt. A levice: 1 coment i 

(G. Be Il & Sons, Ltd. ôs) labour-saving devices and equipment 1n n 

` acai a homes have not only made domestic life 
: i is 


in a time when domestic labour 


HE many students who will use and 
study " Housecraft Science” will find scarce and expensive, but enable many 
that, in addition to giving advice on every women to continue working and maintain 
aspect of work relating to household matters and care for their homes without undue 
and domestic science, the book is also — strain. One must alse emphasise the impor- 
something of a sociological chronicle. tant fact that vital industry has been greatly 

The important contribution women have helped in its competition for the world's 
made to industry and the professions has markets by the aid given by women workers. 
made imperative a new and enlightened The illustrations in * Housecraft Science ‘a 
approach to household life and management. are excellent. and detailed, and very clearly 
Modern machinery has done much to help and worthily augment the written word. All 
the domestic situation and in industrial life maners T€ ating to a house and household 
has revolutionised work in many spheres, are discussed. in this book, including the 


When new housing schemes demanded ideal type of situation for, and construction 
space and invaded the countryside, new of, a house. The various methods of caring 


EN-TOUT-CAS 


-— LARGEST CONTRACTORS mmm 
Kine Georee VT FOR SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN cau atin IT 


Hard Laten Tennis 
Court Makers. 
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HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, OR 
SPORTS GROUNDS CONSTRUCTED DURING 1952 
(PART OF THE TOTAL FOR THAT YEAR) WERE 


REPEAT ORDERS 


FROM SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


s Ground Accessories to: 


N, LEICESTER (Wi) 


"Phone: SLOane 81 17-8 


Send for Booklet and 1953 Price List of Sport: 
The EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD.,SYSTO 


LONDON OFFICE ac HARRODS. KNIGHTSBRIDGE, sW.! Gpor* Dept- 


Ist floor.) 


5 
E 
is 
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for and cleaning the contents of each room 
are given. The types of fabrics used for 
the many purposes of furnishings — floor- 
coverings, window  curtaining, bedding, 
upholstery—and the methods of using and 
caring for them are given studied care. 

Consideration is given to the several ways 
of heating a house and cooking for the 
household, and gas, electricity, coal, slow- 
combustion heat, etc, are discussed with 
due regard to their service and any special 
advantages or otherwise in their use. The 
safety measures to observe in each and all 
cases are specially emphasised. 

The chapter on foodstuffs is simply and 
effectively written, and the wise cooking 
of food, with its illustrations (word and 
picture) of such varied methods as hav box 
and pressure cooking, are cited. i 
. Household appliances—the use of clean- 
ing materials, the care of rooms and their 
contents, general and personal cleanliness— 
are discussed in helpful detail. The book 
ends with chapters on physiology and 
personal hygiene. The last paragraph (as 
also the opening one) is indicative of the 


quality of writing and the ideal proclaimed 
in this book: " The laws of health whether 
applied to the 


person or the home are the 
weapons by E^ 


which the good citi: i 
N A uzen Is 
enabled to fight disease with its accom- 
panying miseries, 


Much has been accom- 


plished in the last few years by legislation 


and education; 


with the help of 
m is ii . an 
enlightened community there are even 
greater possibilities for the future.” To thi 
all would subscribe! ` ^ 


Co-ordinate Geometry 


By C. O Tuckey 2 $ 
. y and W. Ay, ^a 
(Longmans, 125, ae 


THE first six chapters of thi 


; many unusual features 
lying idea of the w 


ork is th The under- 
H S tha Tw Š " 
geometry is a tool that can t co-ordinate 


be appli 
study of curves other than the ee the 
and that by such an extensio, E o 
artificial = 


s book contain 


B n s 3 
_ barriers between bnnc p 
mathematics can be broken down ua 
The subject is presented not as 
branch of mathematics but as a coni inueni 
of a subject which the student Thee ian 
before 


S in the graphical work in a b 
trigonometry and perhaps the caltulut 
After dealing with points and E Es 
tool is applied to the study of familias 
curves defined by their equations :— vn 
y x? and y 1/x 

The equation of the circle is obtained 
and that of the ellipse derived from it by 
reducing the ordinates. Many of the impor. 
tant properties of the conics and a good 
grounding in the methods of co-ordinate 
geometry are obtained before the central 
conics have been defined by the focus 
directive property. This definition is given 
in the fourth chapter and by the end of 


this chaprer all the work on central conics 
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required for the G.C.E. A and S levels in 
science and A level in mathematics has been 
covered. : 

The most notable chapters are the fifth 
and sixth. Here the method is extended to 
the study of curves usually met with in 
textbooks on algebra, trigonometry culus 
and solid geometry, namely the cubic, semi- 
cubic and the rational fractions; the curves 
of the trigonometrical, exponential and 
logarithmic functions; the limacon, cardioid, 
cycloid and spirals. — In solid geometry. 
lines, planes and the solids of revolution 
are investigated. 

The last six chapters are devoted to the 
study of conics in general, extending the 
work to scholarship level and cover the 
general equation of the second degree. 
systems of conics, homogeneous Co- 
ordinates and transformations, treating 
adequately projective geometry, inversion, 
involution and reciprocation. 


The approach to this work has Heer 
facilitated by an early explanation anc 
frequent use of three row determinants 


from the beginning of the book, by the 
insistence of the use of parameters and by 
making oblique axes and polar co-ordinates 
an integral part of the work, using them 
whenever their use leads to simplification, 
The text is supported by clear and 
exceptionally well-reproduced figures nas 
by sets of well-chosen examples often. wit 
hints as to the best method of sees 
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UNREPEATABLE OFFER 


HEAVY DUTY 
LINOLEUM 


PLAIN BROWN HEAVY DUTY 
QUALITY LINOLEUM MADE 
TO A SPECIAL CONTRACT 
WITH A WATERPROOF 
BACK. UNEQUALLED FOR 
WEAR AND SERVICE. 


IN ROLLS OF APPROXIMATELY 60 SQ. YDS. 


(3 to 4 lengths in each roll) 


TO CLEAR AT HALF PRICE 


13/9 6/9 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS PARTICULARS OF 
OTHER BARGAIN LINES IN RECOMMENDED 
QUALITIES SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL USE. 


SQUARE 
YARD 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS EFFECTED 


THE LINO TILE CO. 


LEIGHAM SHOWROOMS 
1-4 The High Parade, Leigham Avenue, S.W.16 
z STR 3061/2 


Telephone 


School and College 


USUAL ADVI IVP APN PAV AVE ACA men 


STAGE LIGHTING 


OOTLIGHTS — BATTENS — FLOODS 
POTLIGHTS — DIMMERS — CURTAINS 


Special School Discounts and Advisory Service 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MA "n 


D. WALTER & CO. LTD. (Actual Makers) 
61-63, LANT STREET, S.E.l Tel. HOP 3651 


chine for WASHING-UP 
Just tas MA TLERY in School Kitch 


SMALL SIZE - LOW PRICE 
ADEQUATE CAPACITY 


Au 
A AAA AE UA GAS 


The new Dawson “Deluge Minor " works on the same 
principle ers in 
hotels, n 

wherev 

dishes have be wi 

meals per h 


eals per hour and 
x3ft.6 in. high. Itis fully automatic an only requires 
loading and unloading. 


Dawson 


“DELUGE MINOR” DISHWASHER 
Write for illustrated literature TO-DAY! 


DAWSON BROS. LTD. (Dept. S-M.), 406 Roding Lane South, 
Telephone : Wanstead 7777 (4 lines) 


Woodford Green, Essex 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate: 3s. per line, minimum three lines. 


A line 
averages seven words. Box numbers ls. 


extra. 


Display Panels £1 10s. per single column inch. 
Instructions and copy should reach * School 
Management" office, 18-20 York Buildings, 


Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not later than the 15th 


of the previous month—publication being on the 
third. 


When replying to advertisers, please mention 


“School and College Management.” 


PREMISES FOR SALE 


OR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR 
IN SIX LOTS, 


THE ROYAL ALBERT SCHOOL, CAMBERLEY. 
Lot V. ‘The well-known School p 


) Premises accommo 
dating 120 boys, 


phis staff, with modern 
Kitchens, Main services Two. Staff 
Cottages and Playing Fields. About 34 
cres, At a disclo 


i d reserve ep 
£15,000 
As separate Lots 
COLLINGWOOD FARM with 23 
TIMBERED SITES and 
T ENT SEMI- 
MODERN COTTAGES wien 


possession, 


acres (let), 


In all about 100 acres, 
i Messrs. Gard, 
et, London, i 
Auctioneers: John D, Wood & Ce 

London, WiL (Mayfair (33 


yell & Co, 47 Gresham 


M Berkeley 


FOR SALE 


PEFER—Volished Copper 
inned inside, Fitte 
and two side handios gat, lid, 


6-gallon, 112 
* Write or phone. 


SPECIAL OFF 


Boilers, 


Water 
off tap 


draw 
79 


h [ HERBERT 
s LTD. 319.321 Gra 

KINGS C SS X "M arays Inn Ro; d. 

spa? CROSS, LONDON, Wi TERminnz 


PROBLEM SIMPLIFIED 


cycles. tacks take any number of 
cone Mi Solid steel. Wondera 
Write . 920. Shelters QNO supplied, 
ACHURCH. UTD. 22° nroa ER. WINDER € 
am, 1 (MIDfand 5001.) eet. Birming 


—— 
TENNIS COURTS 


SILICO, the King of H 


ard Courts, 


n for w 

there Is an increasing vearly demand’ ie 
inexpensive. reinforced, rubberised ayant: An 
throughout, Try our r Breen 


demonstra 
RESILICO, LTD. (Hard Court ration 


court, 
Terminus Road, Eastbourne, 


Specialists), “24 


" QCHOOL AND COLLEGE MANAGEMENT," 

Published on the third day of every month, 
can be obtained directly from Drury Press, 18-29 
York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Tele. 
phone: TRAfalgar 1388), or by order from any 


newsagent. 1s. 6d. per copy, or I8s. yearly, post 
free. 


i56 


P Naval 
Dartmouth, 
| successful 
May, 1954. 

] or between 
and Pear May, 1038) and their 
forms must be received. by 
later than Wednesday, 30th 
h will not be g le to consider 
received after . or any 


at age In will be held in Nove nihet, 1 
candidates joining as Naval Cadets i 
lates must have bee 


E alty not 
September, 153. 
any ications 
irom candidates outside the ae 
3. Full particulars. mav be 
! Admiralty, C. 


bunned 


CUTLERY—STOCKTAKING CLEARING Lives 
per nrished blade, Nalu 


Knives, 
handle 


zo Teete dnai des 
handle, $ 
Dessert, d 


Silver, ¢ 


M V per g 
o polished Nickel | vs gr 
Hotel Plate, Nickel Silver, 9/6 
(d Nickel Silver, L- per dez. 
Silver, 1/6 per doz. 


D | Nicke 
co e d per doz. 
s pruri . per dor. 
P SI 3/8 per dez. 
Fish Rat : 


pairs, 


Above 


Samples forwarded on approval. 


ffered While stocks last, 
Special discounts for large quantities 
Write for 
Call, write or phone: 
HERBERT MANDER, PTD., 
319-321 GRAY'S INN ROAD, W.C.l. 
"el: TER 5681-2. 


other Bargain lists. 


E-CARBORUNDUM your own 

POTATO FEELER 
DRUMS in a iew minutes at 
square inch, Spread on SURFIX Compound 
nest 


worn 
PLATES ant 


cost of dd 


Overnight, machine ready jor use 


morning, 30s. pack surfaces 400 sq, m. Use 


only as required, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SURFIX, LTD., 9 


Wah PAD 3192. 


Londou, 


Spring Street, 


FIRE ! 


OUR RECORDS LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT ! 


"So unexpected, so quickly... blazes 
everywhere... three old-fashioned 
extinguishers failed... but reliable 
u-Swift had the fire out in seconds." 
hen will YOU get up-to-date ? 
NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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Only Southalls offer 
you such a choice! 


3 types of Santowels 
each in several different sizes! 


* ORIGINAL ’—cotton-wool with absorbent 
cellulose centre. Sizes 0, 1, 2, 3. 
*SOLUBLE’- ew-type Santowel with 
built-up centre. Sizes Standard, 1, 2. 

* K'—all cotton-wool with a soft knitted 
cover, Sizes 0, 1,2. 


The varied sizes fill all needs— the. smallest 
size in each is particularly suitable for younger 
girls. We can also supply Incinerators and Bins 


Please let us know your requirements and we wili 
send you full particulars. of prices and supply 


Southalls 


(BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 


CHARFORD MILLS, SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM, 8 sso 


The two patterns illustrated below are THE AVAMO RE 
ideally suitable for Schools and such like use. 
Both are fitted with superior 
chain and spring mattresses 
specially madeto withstand ! 


hard wear. j 5 
Standard size ds 2C 7f. 
z e qox 2rd. bur [J á 


can be made m 
shorter lengths, 
Mer, € 0A $ Ge, 
or 6' 0". This DISH WASHING MACHINE 


atte s ade 3 
E We ach The Machine without a Fault 


with 1” Bows and 


i^ Interior, amd has Hardwood feet all four Schools have become catering establishments, 
leis. many providing meals over longer hours 
Improved and stronger pattern than restaurants. Modern equipment is 


therefore essential to an efficient and clean 
meal service of which dish washing is an 
important part. AVAMORE, who send their 
catering equipment across the world are always 
pleased to advise on installation technicalities. 


having 13^ Rows and $" iu- 


be made shorter 


lengths as above. 
Standard colour is ck, but can be supphed 
in artistic. colours if desired, 


JOHN & JOSEPH TAUNTON LTD. 


CT ZIP 
ree onal n geeeons:| ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


EDG. 3316 ure" Birmingham LONDON 
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it washes 
it rinses 


it dries 


it sterilises 


. Complete 
reservoir tanks, 


Pump, 
nd carriers for crockery 
The new KENT can be supplied 


immersion heaters a 
and cutlery. 


either for A.C. or D.C : 
qu jme C. electric suppl f 
steam injection heating, a cae Aa 


We shall be glad to send you illustrated literature 


MAX ARC & ELECTRICS, LTD. 


TERRACE ROAD, WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY 
Telephone: WALTON-ON-THAMES 2497/8 


—MASON’S 


Custard 


Flavour 


Tu E perfection of 
Mason's Custard Flavour 
popularity. 


explains its 
This delicious liquid is 
a unique blend of quality 
essences and is the ideal 
flavouring all 
Custards, Puddings, 
Sweets, Junkets. Trifles, 
Fruit Compotes, Sweet 
Sauces and Beverages. 
Mason's Custard Flavour 
is essential to good taste. 
Trial quart bottles, 10s. 
each: Standard cases of 
$ doz. quarts, 45s. (90s. 


for 


doz.), all carriage paid. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Caterers are cordially 
invited to send for free 
Samples so that they can 
taste the Flavour's good- 

ness for themselves. 


Goo?! 


MASONS 


NEWBALL & MASON LIMITED 
NOTTINGHAM 


Famous for Herbs & Flavourings 
for over 100 years. 


[EE A 
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SUUS ae s Q 

O SELEC STT oF CNS 
S 
RS 


he hasn’t heard 
about *KILROCK? 


the most efficient and effective Scale Solvent 
available to-day. '"KILROCK' removes 
every particle of scale from boilers, calori- 
fiers, pipe circuits, etc., without mess or 
extensive dismantling. — Non-injurious to 
metals, 'KILROCK' ensures scale-free 
waterways of plant thus producing fuel and 
maintenance economies. 


Recommended by Boiler Manufacturers. 


For removing scale in Kitchen 
Utensils, i.e., Kettles, Tea Urns,etc., 
' KILROCK-K ' is recomended. 


* Contractors to H.M. Government 
and Local Authorities. 


Write for full particulars to:— 


JidXEAT JEjFrFiciENCY JIAIMITED 


CHURCH STREET - CHESHAM - BUCKS ` TEL: CHESHAM 69! 


GREATEST VALUE for MONEY 
BRAND NEW W.D. Type FOLDING l 3; 
l4 6 166 $^ 
Plus carriage l|- cach chair, Scotland 2;- each. / —Á 

6 ft. FOLDING TABLES. BRAND 


CHAIRS for Hostels, Youth Clubs, 
Churches, Clubs, Councils, etc. 

NEW SOLID WOOD TOPs, 
Recond. Folding Iron Legs. 


Unvarnished Varnished 
6 x 2° 3 x 2’ 6” high. 


Carriage 5'- each. Scotland 10 - cach 


STRONG HARDWOOD FOLDING 
STOOL. Hardwearing. Folds flat to BAZ 
Ne 


154" high x II" x 2”. 66 


Plus carriage Ii- cach stool, 
Scotland 2/- cach. 


\ 
BRAND NEW W.D. TYPE FOLD- / 
ING FORMS with wooden legs 


sex? 


A 


22 6 
et xs 25 = 


Plus carriage 26 each form 
Scotland 5.- cach. 


CHAIRS and TABLES 
for hire to 
FETES—SHOWS 
EXHIBITIONS, Etc. 


Money Refund Guar. 


Cash with Order. 


SQUIRES «MORTON ¢.c.m.1) 


8 Malden Rd., London, N.W.5 GUL 5725 
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WS DR 


for cycle parking that is 


SLT; J le, " 4 ^ 
intenance free. 
" EA. I 


EAS 


specify 


reinforced concrete 


BICYCLE BLOCKS & SHED UNITS 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 
CLIFFORDS INN. Tel. HOL 2916. LONDON, EC.4 
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How clean is that 


With dozens of you 
mud and dust from Shaan te da nc wonder that 
dusty school-room floors present suc à problem in school hygiene. 
And what of the dust you don't See? 


floor ? 


ngsters running in and out all day, bringing in 
playgrounds and 


; " hair, 
ust from clothing, from 


^ a real 
and droplets expelled from nose a wet 


"d mouth — these are 
danger, 


Ordinary dry dusting and sweeping redistributes a good ie e 
germ-laden dust. Scrubbing with Soap and water is good, bu 
scientific treatment including disinfeg ion is better. 

The scientific removal and disinfe 


i . the 
.Ction of dust is only one of 
simple and economical measures ing 


Service for 

ap c Uded in the Izal Service f : 

1 1 1 > 7 € " 

School Hygiene. Get in touch with *wton Chambers & Company 
and arrange for a specialist to call 0 


: > Izal 
i you and discuss how the 
Service can be planned to fit your speg 


"lal needs, 
$ THE IZAT 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITES 


ERVICE FOR SCHOOL HYGIENE 


IE FIELD 
» THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIEI 


TOC «SC HO Ob 
m EM ENT 


DEOSAN LIMITED 


Ah, but is it 2 


* + Or—is it due to infection 


Picked up from Cating or drinking utensils. Doubt- 


"n P E 6 5 = 
less at Tommy’s School the washing-up is con 


scientiously done, but has the danger of infection 
been eliminated? 


Unul an eflicient Sterilising routine is adopted, 


there is constant danger. 


If you are responsibJe for school meals, you ought 
to know the full Measure of this risk and how to 


avoid it. Write today for details of the Deosan 


washing-up routine, 


345 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 
(One of the M; ilton Group of Compantes) 
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[he new Catering Kick 


| CONTAINS THE SAME QUANTITY OF WEETABIX 
| AS 12 ORDINARY 
2-DOZEN PACKETS 

AND 


— costs 


5 
b the Catering Pack, for considerably 
less than the same quantity in the 
ordinary large size packets, and— a 
really worthwhile economy — carriage 
is paid on every order of 3 or more 
Catering Packs. 


IE Children are so fond of Weetabix, 
* and the pure malt-enriched 
wholewheat is so good for them that 
it is ideal for school meals. If you 
are not already using it, write to us 
for a Free Sample—remember there 
are dozens of different ways of serv- 


ing Weetabix. 


q 4 
MORE THAN A BREAKFAST FO00D 


ASK YOUR USUAL SUPPLIER FOR THE CATERING PACK 
WEETABIX LIMITED - BURTON LATIMER. NOR 


L 


THANTS 

" icm | 
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How clean is that floor ? 


With dozens of young 
mud and dust from pl 
dusty school-room floors pre 
And what of the dust y 


n * 1 a 
i av, bringing 1! 
sters running in anq out all day, bri ler that 

E PET 
aygrounds anq Streets, it 1s nO sol I vgiene. 
Sent such a problem in school hys 


` ; from hair, 
ou don’t see? Dust from clothing. fr 


real 
i are d rei 
and droplets expelled from nose and mouth these ar 
danger, od deal of 
1 1 : . 3 f eo 
Ordinary dry dusting and Sweeping redistributes a & 


. but 
germ-laden dust. Scrubbing with soap and water is da 
scientific treatment including disinfection is better. > of the 

The scientific removal and ‘lismfection of dust is only a fait 
simple and economical measvres included in the Izal ie ey 
School Hygiene. Get in touch with Newton Chambers & the ial 
and arrange for a specialist to call on you and discuss how 


service can be planned to fit your Special needs. 


a? ENE 
$ THE IZAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOL HYGI 


SEFIELD 
-LIFFE, SHEFFIE 
NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, 


School and College 
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i Classroom and corridor, using units of 
> 24 ft. span (pitched roof) and 6 ft. 
span (flat roof) respectively. 
MEDWAY SCHOOL BUILDINGS MARK IV 
Permanent schools of modern design at far less cost 
The Medway Mark IV system will provide permanent schools of any size to suit 
any site, schools which are attractive and efficient from every point of view. Despite 
the flexibility of the system the cost of the Mark IV schools is appreciably less 
than any other building method. 
Low cost has been achieved by advanced production methods and by a design 
2 Which minimises site-work expenditure. Technical staff are available to co-operate 


freely with Local Education Authorities during planning. Supply and erection 


of shell buildings can be undertaken anywhere in Britain. 


4 12 fi. span (flat roof) addition to 
the 6 ft. access corridor. In this case 
the corridor is provided with curved 
“ Perspex” ventilated roof light. 


MEDWAY BUILDINGS ANDp SUPPLIES LIMITED 
PHOENIX WHARF, ROCHESTER, KENT. Telephone: Strood 7521 
LONDON OFFICE: 157 VICTORIA STREF r, S-W-1- Telephone : VICtoria 7611 
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Boys and youths 
who play for 
school and univer- 
sity, players and athletes 
of international renown, 
all testify to the exellence of UWIN 
athletic clothing in appearance, style, 
comfort, durability-and value. These 
are the qualities you appreciate in 
Sportswearand, whatever 
Or game, see that 


bears the name UWIN 
OBTAINABLE FROM OU 


Manufacturers & Wholesal 


Association, Rugby Foot- 
balland Hockey Clothing. 

Swim Trunksand Costumes. 
Boxing Outfits. All athletic 
wear. Complete clothing out- 
fits for Cricket, Tennis, Basket 
Ball, Squash, Badminton, Table 
Tennis, Cycling, Hiking, Golf, etc. 


your sport 
your outfit 


TFITTERS & SPORTS DEALERS 


ers : 
DOUGLAS WARNE & CO. LTD. UWIN HOUSE, BALTIC STREET, 
Tel.: CLErkenwell 3511234 


GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I 


MONK & GLASS 


better in every way! m= 


Superb Quality - Greater Economy (=o 
Quicker Delivery 
Better Catering Service 


Depots situated throughout Great Britain 
to supply vou with unrestricted quantities 


of the following high grade products, bulk 
packed for bulk users : 


CUSTARD . CORNFLOUR - BLANCMANGE 
BAKING POWDER 
CONCENTRATED TABLE JELLY POWDER 


MONKHOUSE & GLASSCOCK LTD., LONDON: Snowsfields 


| S E.I. GLASGOW: 388 392 Hillington Road, S.W.2 
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ATIC VALVES 
MATIC mixing 


water 


ic Mixing Valve automatically mixes hot and 
er at the right temperature for use. The 
warm water steady, prevent- 


a ps the temFt back again, which are 
always uncon oaen chans often dangerous, Fuel cannot be wasted 
rta 


by using water that i5 too hot. 

Leonard The Mixing Valves are specified by leading architects, 
- m au » 

nanea her mostaue Mag municipal authorities. 


Please write for Pamphlet No. 57/A. 


WALKER CROSWELLER & CO., LTD. 


Whaddon Works, Cheltenham Glos. 
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GENERATIONS OF YOUNG BANDITS may do 
their worstwith ink,paintand anything else 
that comes to hand, Pen-knives included, 
but the desk with a‘ FORMICA’ top comes 

still Smiling. For every 
ts hard wear this tough 
laminated plastic vencer 
Ok that /asrs. Tt soon repays 
ngs on cleaning and main- 
An occasional wipe keeps it 
glowing. It is virtually stain-proof and 
chip-proof. In fact it might have been 
made specially for school desks, tables, 
benches and walls—a permanent hygienic 


decoration that goes on serving and saving 
year after year, 


its cost in savi 
tenance, 


prmier 


“FORMICA” 1$ @ re 


For full information 
IMPERIAL 


please 


HOUSE. 84-86 gx, ENT SIRE 


368 


gi 


ts the registered use, 


wrile lo: THOMAS pr 


> LONDON, y 


Make a test: have a few old desks wet 
faced with ‘ FORMICA’ Laminated Plastic 
and discover its virtues for yourself. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT ‘FORMICA’ 


WHAT IS IT? A smooth decorative board 
Or veneer made from paper bonded E 
resins under heat and pressure. 
How IS IT USED? Kor colganta, Fuente 
decoration of any surface that gets hi 
Wear, 

HOW DOES IT SAVE MONEY? Lasts ig 
definitely — does not stain, uaa QE 
chip or craze; cleans at a wipe, 5 
DO maintenance. 

HOW ABOUT COSTS? The first cost is mine 
than for some alternative materials 
— but the first cost is the last cost. 


puts you years ahead 


& Clo, ltd. 
Wered trade mark and Thomas De La Rue € 
r 


LA RUE & CO. LTD. ii iiis DIVISION) 


TELEPHONE? REGENT 2(01 


School and College 


© 


Vol. 


SCHOOL couso: 
MANAGEMENT 


! Contents 


People and Events . 


ys one Headmaster, 


Time-tables — Don't plan them unless you have to, 5 


but if you must here are some basic rules - 


Schooling Means More than Scholarship—at these two widely con- 


trasted schools 


Glass in Schools —can play an important part in new building if you 


choose the right. materials 


Controlling Daylight — Peter K. Dodds describes the new function of the 


Venetian blind in contemporary decors. 


When the Child Sues for Damages. These are some of the factors 
that constitute negligence, quoted from court cases by C. L. Berry . 

The Purpose of Health Records — o; one of them—is to provide 
statistics for the future, says Dr. R, E. Smith 

Planning the Winter Menu — Professor y. H. Mottram advises on com- 


bining schoolboy appetites with calory needs : * s à 


Teaching Home Economics— has been the subject of an Edinburgh 
International Conference reported here by Doreen Davies 


Teaching Domestic Science in Schoo] — glizabeth Midgley suggests some 


ways of combining child labour with child instruction : 


Garden Maintenance Equipment — w, p, shewell-Cooper, M.B.E.. gives 


a guide to the tools groundsmen will need - 


Text Book Reviews 


13 No. 9 
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** Now I find it cheaper and easier to serve a 


choice of soups instead of only one” 


PRICE LIST 


“AN the past the constitution of my stock- 
pot ruled my soups for the day. Then I 
\ decided to try powdered soups, because of 
the variety and case of preparation they 
offered. Not that I have given up the 
stock-pot completely, I haven't; But now 


I don't have to rely on it. 
o> “With Symington’s soups ] can vary 
X my flavours, cheaply and with the mini- 
mum of work in the kitchen.” 

Choose from ‘Tomato, Oxtail, Kidney, 
Mock ‘Turtle, Green Pea, Mulligatawny, 
Pea, White Veret ible, Hare, Lentil and 
Celery flavours. In 7-Ib. bags at 14 Faa 
7-lb. tins 15 2d. 

Caterers everywhere have been quick to 
try Symington's new Mushroom soup. 
And quick to re-order, too! Customers 
Praise its superior mushroom 
flavour. In 7-lb. tins 
at 27/5d. 


SYM GRAVY POWDER ds delicious 

favour to every meat dish... thick 
smoother mecher. 7 Ib. bag 

9 11, 7 lb. tin ro 6. 

GRANULATED GRAVY IMPROVER—(Ciives 

nob colour and flavour. 7 lb. tin 

No 

CUSTARD POWDER—Sinoother 

creamer your customers will love 


its nich flavour. 7 Tb. bag 7 6, tn S. 3. 
CORNFLOUR—7 Ib. bag 6 11, tn 7 S. 
BLANCMANGE POWDER —7 lb. bag 


7 10, tin 8 7. 
TABLE CREAMS— Supplied by arrange- 


ment only, 8 flavours, 7 lb. un 
15 -. 


aceite Soy pro Sheer Série 
eps to solve your catering Problems 


: being called o; 
y s D, se 
products a postcard. And nd us 


ymington's supply a wide 
range of catering p 
that help 


you plan vou p samples JELLY CRYSTALS — Supplied by ar- 
r ane pdea i Supplied by ar 
Menus from soup to goce of any product will be rangement only. 8 flavours. 7 Ib. 
So, from just One su fee readily sent on application tin 15 9. 
ppher t " » a ý 
sou can get high anle o bona fide caterers PREPARED PEA FLOUR—1 lb. bag 20 - 


If you send us tende per doz 


delicious | we will be gl r forms, CLEAR SOUP CONCEN Qua 
at con e wi be glad to arra d TRATE — Quart 
Mpetitive prices quotations on bulk Arrange bottle g -, pint 5 -. 


If y " à 
ou are not already ties quanti- ASPIC JELLY POWDER — In 2 lb. tin 
> s. 6/9 per lb., 7 lb. tin 6 6 per Ib. 


SYMINGTON:S Service To Carerers 


W. SYMINGTON & co 


quickly prepared, 
foods 


LTD. (DEPT. c MARKET 
2.23). MAR HARBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE ^ ESTABLISHED 1827 
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PEOPLE 


and events 


M* KURT HAHN, the headmaster of 
Gourdonstoun School, where the Duke 
of Edinburgh was 
resigned. The school is on the shores of 
the Moray Firth, The Duke was a pupil 
there from September, 193-4, to early 1939, 
Two joint headmasters have been ap- 
pointed, Mr. H. L. Brereton and Mr. F. R. G, 
Chew, Both Mr. Brereton and Mr. Chew 
have been associated with Mr. Kurt. Hahn 
and his work for some time. 

In November it is likely that Mr. Hahn's 
work for education. will be recognised by 
the conferring upon him of an honorary 
degree. 


educated, has recently 


Lincoln Girls’ High School have hit upon 
a unique method of celebrating their 
diamond jubilee. The Old Girls Associa- 
tion plans to buy a suitable house in the 
town and convert it into flats. for elderly 
people who have been associated with the 
school. The flats are to be let at a reason- 
able rent and allotted primarily to those of 
limited means. 

It is estimated that eight thousand pounds 
will be necessary and the Old Girls’ Asso- 
ciation are making every endeavour to raise 
this sum. 


* * * 


A Portrait of Shrewsbury || School— 
photographs taken by Mr. Adolf. Morath— 
is a recently published book. (Wilding and 
Son, Shrewsbury. 30s.) We can think of 
no beter way of capturing the atmosphere 
and spirit of a school than to invite a photo- 
grapher of Mr. Morath's calibre to make 
a study such as this. There can be, too, no 
better leaving present or prize for a pupil 
than such a book. 


+ * * 


Dr. D. H. Hibbert, director of the 
Ministry of Education, Sudan Government, 
Khartoum, will take up the headmastership 
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of Portsmouth Grammar School in January. 
He succeeds Mr. D. D. Linds 
* * 


Miss Parke-Davis, of Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, is to be the principal of Evendene 
Court School for Household Training, 


Colwall, Malvern. 
* 


The death was announced, early in August, 
of Miss Beatrice M. Sparks who was for 
many years principal of Cheltenham Ladies 


College. 


* * 


* 


m 

Thirty-three years ago Mr. A. O. Jones 
came to Birkenhead Institute as a master. 
He has recently been appointed headmaster 
of the school he has served so long and so 


well. 
* * E 


The biology master at Keswick School, 
Mr. O. B. Rigby, will be taking up his 
appointment as headmaster of Chumleigh 
Secondary Modern School, North Devon. 


The report of the Outward Bound Trust 
for the year ending December 31, 1953, 
states that, during the year, 999 boys took 
the courses at the Sea School at Aberdovey. 
The Trust recently acquired the freehold of 
the property previous] zlet to the Sea School. 


Dr. Terry Thomas is to retire at the end 
of this term, relinquishing the headmaster- 
ship of Leeds Grammar School, a post he 
has held for thirty-one years. His successor 
will be Mr. T. G. C. Woodford, headmaster 
of Richmond Grammar School, Yorkshire. 

This term Mr. Roger Malden succeeds his 
father, Mr. Christopher Malden as head- 
master of Windlesham House High School, 
Washington, Sussex. The school — was 
founded in 1837, at Brighton, by a Lieu- 
tenant C. R. Malden, R.N. The headmaster- 
ship of the school has been in the Malden 


family ever since. A record? 
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TIME-TABLES 


two periods allotted to a subject 
should be well spaced. One can 
hours concocting a time table 
that some form has both its 
Geography periods on the 
that another is doing four 
periods in succession, 
which one generally fills in last and with 
an almost gay abandon if the rest of the 
task seems adequately accomplished, are 
not as simple as they may appear. 
masters prefer a preparation 
a lesson, others prefer 
One cannot please 
while to discover 
of the staff want 
and when 
Parations, 


these 
spend 
and then find 
(only) 
same day, or 
Mathematical 
Again, the preps, 


two 


Some 
period before 
it after the lesson. 
them all, but it is worth 
before one starts which 
double periods (f any) 
they prefer to set their pre- 


xing free periods 
Another thing 

a free period 

a Science 


to bear in mind 
may be very 
teacher before 
he can ser up apparatus, 
periods, it is important, 
that every member of the teaching staff has 
his fair share of these, No one should 
grudge a conscientious teacher his free 
Periods, and it is also well worth while to 
arrange these so far as is Possible to suit 
his convenience and give him the greatest 
advantage. — This i, Particularly so in a 
boarding school, where so many men never 
get a half-holiday unless it is arranged for 
them on a full school day. — Masters who 
are in charge of school games, for instance, 


is. that 
valuable to 
his lesson so that 

Speaking of free 
I think, to ensure 


may have every Wednesday and Saturday 
occupied with coaching or matches, In 
many schools such a half-day is recognised 
as the 


Privilege of hous 
Personally think that it should be arranged 
for as many of the staff as possible. This 
is especially so in a small school. (though 
admittedly it js more difficult to arrange), 
where out-of-school duties, games, super- 
vision. etc, fall more heavily 


€ masters, and I 


Wanted: a time-table machine 


Trying to bear all these 
one now faces 
and fills in first 
the fun (if you 


things in mind, 
the blank time table sheer 
the ” immovables.” Then 
enjoy this sort of thing) 
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d often 

begins. My own method, which eee is 

( ‘ravi i cly eve 

enough to raving despair and €— sve 
to a good time-table, is to proceed 


. nless 
and error. This I do not recommend ur 


á , all the 

you are so gifted that you spot EE 

y 1 s -- 

errors before you think vou yis pee 
2 i vave 

fully completed the job. 1 


understood why no one has Nonites. aN 
and marketed. a timetable machine. pee 
a master. once who produced "bine ee 
Contraption, a sort of board anh s ina hited 
across for cach form, on to which one ae 
blocks coloured and numbered to meee irm 
subject and teacher. 1 naturally 

the time-table ro do, with happy 2 
Now he has gone, and taken SU A 
with him. I know a MU 
Proceeds to a successful a er you 


gave 
results. 


of coloured drawing pins. ide that no 
Proceed, it is essential to pror » at the 
two classes are in the same paa od to 
same time unless it is your s owns 
double them up for some sperie f ‘lasses 
that no one teacher is teaching i cuit 
Simultaneously in two different shinny bse 
DO class is at the same time in pa du Fn 
Studying two different subjects, E iis 
two separate teachers. in charge. asane 
Of course is elementary, but eren i agers. 
time-table concocters will admit the dang 


The only real answer I have ann is p 
engage on your staff a master ri he 
will be a mathematician) who. sone ir 
Same innocent pleasure mn e nui A 
table that you and I find in m A 
word puzzles; hand the whole pe a 
to him at the end of July and forg 


» will enjoy 
about it until September! He wil 
his holiday, and so will you. 
ppo- 
Our front cover: on the opf 


site page we tell the story a on 
widely differing schools with ‘3 
appreciation for Mi aue ge s 
in common. The work of io 
Secondary Modern School gus 
illustrated on last month's. cover. 
This month we show a woodcut ar 
one of Endersleigh's pupils— e 
Wilkins—used in the schoo 
magazine. 


School and (ollege 


two schools who teach that 


Schooling means 


more than Scholarship 


* and 


to encourage cr 


Id EIGH SCHOOL, set in pleasant 
4 Essex countryside, is a far cry from 
Leo Secondary School, in South-east London, 
The pupils of a co-educational private 
school incorporating kindergarten, prepara- 
tory and secondary schools seem far 
removed, too, from the boys of a Central 
London Secondary Modern. Yet these two 
schools have an important educational 
principle in common—both have the guiding 
rule that schooling is more than scholarship, 
and a means of developing every talent thar 
a child has. 

Both schools achieve this by encouragin 
arts and crafts, school clubs and " projects. 
Endersleigh, founded in its present form 
eight. years ago by Mr. and Mrs. James 
Williams, the Headmaster and Head 
Mistress, was this year created a Charitable 
Trust with one of its aims “to advance in 
any manner the cause of education, whether 
general, professional or Zet buical" (our 
italics), That these aims are being achieved 
is obvious not only from the large number 
but also from the 


of examination 
high standard of craftsmanship in the wood- 
work, metalwork and art classes, and by 
the enthusiasm with which the many 
of-school clubs and societies are run. 

One of the most popular school clubs is, 
tography Society. 


Passes 


out- 


perhaps surprisingly, the 


The word " geography conjures up the 
atlas and the textbook of indigestible facts 
and figures, but the society brings maps 
and books to life by showing films on 


places as far apart as the Tennessee Valley, 
U.S.A., and the Cook Islands in the Pacific, 
interspersed with talks on subjects from 
hop-picking in Kent to the Canary Islands. 
This invaluable in stimu- 


society must. be 
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plan their curricula 


aftswork 


lating enthusiasm for geography lessons. 
ys are, of course, 


Organised school holid 


1 common feature of most schools nowad 
i of 


Endersleigh pupils had the id 
their own Holiday Club with the 
members of the 
school to. travel. by their initiative 
durir holidays" and "planning such 
expeditions during the r months." 
Other flourishing clubs are the Stamp Club, 
the Film Club and the Dramat Society 
To counteract: any parochial influence in 
ir societies, Endersleigh Sixth Form join 


but 
forming 


objects. of ' encouraging 


own 


winter 


the 


with other local schools for Sixth Form 
discussion groups; in a wider field the 
school has an e change scheme with a 


French school. 

Leo Secondary School is 
. different material—the pupils are boys 
between the ages of 11 and 15—yet the 
are surprisingly similar. Here again 


composed of 


results i d 

the Headmaster, Mr. C. B. Croft, believes 
firmly that every child has some gift. that 
can be developed and that even the most 


backward scholar may shine in crafts or 
uwm His theory has been magnificently 
proved by the quite outstanding achieve- 
of the school in building a 15 ft. 
the entire boat, with the exception 
was designed and built in the 
even to metal castings. 
this kind would be 
commendable in any circumstances, but 
it was done by who, for the 
part. had never sailed before and had 
of their lives in the pros- 
districts of London, it is indeed 
impressive: Our front cover last month 
illustrated. the boat sailing on the Thames 
(continued on page 398) 


ment 


sloop: 5 
of the sails, 


school workshops 
An undertaking öf 


when boys 
whe MN 


most 
spent 
perous 


most less 
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Low-cost cleaning for Kitehens 


TEEPOL takes the hard labour out of 
all cleaning, making it quicker, more 
pleasant—and cheaper. For dirty 
dishes, for cooking equipment, for 
the kitchen itself—walls, floors "- 
and furniture—this ingens 
detergent gives you more cleaning 
Power per unit of cost. 


TFEPOL (liquid) ix supplied in 4-2 
economy pouring device ; 
and in I-gallon cans, 

booklet which describes 


allon cans with an 
also in 45-gallon. drums 
Write for a free illustrated 
the many uses of TEEPOL 


Clean right through with 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED. Division, 


w.c2 

ndon, 

al Soles Offices : Walter House, Bedford St. Lo Corporation 
c larence m. gow Centra: 

l: Temple Bar 4455. 42 Deansgate, Manchester 3. Tel - Deansgate 6451 I : Glasgow rk 

SERE Bina ne 3. Tel: Midland 6954. 28 St Enoch Square, Gari l T Registered Trade Ma! 
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GLASO in schools 


Schools 


of achieving maximum daylight ar 


terations to existing buildings 


too often think that contemporary building methods 
e beyond their means. 


planning al 


But it is judicious rather than generous use of glass 


that produces results. 


suggests how some of them C 


“apes traditional function of glass—to allow 

enclosed space to be illuminated by 
daylight—is of more than usual importance 
in schools. A recent report on the Lighting 
of Buildings published for the Ministry of 
Works’ prefaced its section on Lighting in 
Schools by saying: “Special importance 
should be attached to lighting in schools, 
The eye of the child is a growing cye, and 
more susceptible to damage from deficiencies 
of lighting than mature eyes. Unsuitable and 
inadequate lighting may leave its mark on 
any child, affecting his comfort, efficiency 
and earning powers throughout his IS... 

The report followed these observations by 
strong recommendations on the standards of 


s M Ruilding Studies No, 12." The 
by Lighting Committee of 
Department 


TH, HOM 


* Post-War 
Lighting of Buildings" 
the Building Research Board of the 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Stationery Office, price 2s. 6d. 
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There are many different types of glass, 
all with different functions: this article 
an be used in school buildings. 


daylighting desirable in schools. Most 
important of these concerns the quality of 
daylight. This is expressed as the " daylight 
facon," a percentage of the total light 
available out of doors from an unobstructed 
sky; measured at a desk level of 2 ft. 9 in. 
from the floor. The report recommends that 
this daylight factor over the entire working 
area of the room should never fall below 
five per cent in a classroom used for ordinary 
In art rooms, laberatories 


teaching work. h HS 

and work rooms an even higher minimum 
standard of about 10 per cent was 
recommended. 


Ir is the placing and size of windows in 
a school building as well as the transmission 
properties of the window glass that deter- 
mine this quality of daylight in classrooms. 
The following examples illustrate what 
these daylight factors mean in terms of 
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window patterns. A class- 
room built in 1850 during 
the Gothic revival, with 
three — deepeset windows 
adorned with tracery, will 
have a daylight factor vary- 
ing from about 4 per cent 
near the windows to 0.5 per cent near the 
further wall, A modern classroom with a 
fully glazed external wall has a dayiigit 
factor varying from about 15 per cent down 
to 2 per cent. Although | the deep-set 
windows of the Victorian classroom may 
reduce glare for pupils nea 


r the windows 
and the whole lighting may appear 
quite pleasant, it is nevertheless very low 
in value compared with modern schools. 


But even with the maximum arca of onc 
wall glazed it is NOL normally possible to 
get a daylight factor Of 5 per cent at the far 
end of the room, To achieve the 
result some form of clerestory 
used in the case of single 
classrooms. 

Clerestory lighting can take 
long, narrow strip 
running above the corridor on the 
side from the window wall, 
such, however, that t 
little the desks nea 


desired 
lighting is 
Storey or top storey 


the form of a 
of horizontal window 
opposite 
The angles are 
his arrangement benefits 


rest the corridor wall. 
Borrowed light from an enclosed corridor 


is seldom satisfactory as it leads to cross- 
shadowing, and only the lower half of the 
window is of any usé. The best solutions 
are, undoubtedly, a high clerestory above an 
open corridor, or a roof designed to permit 
clerestory lighting either in a side lantern 
or by Providing clerestories in the roof on 
both sides of the room, The fitting of 
hoods and vertical louvres to side windows 
will serve to reduce sky glare for all 
children near the window withou: affecting 
the penetration. of light into the room. 

In multi-storey schools, the majority of 
which are limited to daylight from one side 
only plus borrowed light from corridors, the 
478 


desirable lighting standards will have E 
obtained by the addition of artificial ias 
ing, unless the rooms are narrow. in “Gh et 
and the ceiling more than the usual 11 fe 
in ri " > 

Fg recent. report of the Select ar 
mittee on Estimates in Schools Hi AM. 
that perhaps too much glass was being n 
in schools, and called for VES scil i 
exercising economies without aora 
the eyesight: of the children, In this cm 
nection ir is important to aa d [4 
Where the “window wall" is fied, i ka 
Much more important that the pu 
*hould reach almost to the ceiling ed 
the floor. It is the height of nr e 
that gives penetration, and a. reed will 
Tuns only down to the caper es being 
Preven; any possibility of the c ha 
distracted by what is going on b structural 

Pass is to-day used Sli as provid- 
Material in its own right, as “4 li ds In 
ing a means of capturing ni di i the 
Practically all modern school er aei : 
Toof and floor loads are supported PS A 
frame and the wall, instead of e 
Supporting element, is just a n üf 
excluding skin. Glass is fully ea ORE 
fulfilling this function. In cuuüsiue and 
role of glass in schools, both Mino a d 
“light functions must be borne In; mim d 
For all windows where clear, € 
Vision is required, such as the larger pape 
walls in classrooms and pabasainditss 
Polished plate glass which has been es 
and polished on both sides should be P d 
Vhere a smaller window is required for 
internal. and Observation purposes or where 
undistorted vision is not so important, 


School and College 


Both 
can be used in clerestory 


ordinary sheet glass is quire suitable. 
types. of 
lighting, but for this purpose glass blocks 
or one of the many translucent types known 


glass 


generally as Cathedral and Figures Rolled 
glasses would be equally suitable. The 
special texture or pattern of these diffuse the 
light and thus give the maximum internal 
distribution of the daylight admitted while 
reducing direct glare. 
opaqueness, these types of glass are also 
widely used for partitions in cloakrooms and 
lavatories, When a completely even distri- 
bution of light 
range of glasses should be fitted. 


Owing to their 


is required the prismatic 
Light 
passing through these glasses. is refracted 
from the prisms on the inner surface and so 
can be directed to all parts of the room. 

An extra margin of safety is provided by 
wired glass, a glass in which a square wire 
mesh is inserted during the 
rolling. In the event of breakage the wire 
holds the together and 
serious fragmentation. 


process of 


glass prevents 


These wired glasses, 


E 
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which are fire-resisting and may be either 
transparent or obscured, are ideal for door 
panels, service hatches, covered approaches, 
partitions, staircase lights and art room sky- 
lights. Other toughened glasses such as 
Armourplate, a — polished — plate s 
toughened by a process of heating and sudden 
cooling, are used for door glazing and for 
windows in vulnerable positions, e.g. low 
sill windows in gymnasia and places where 
serious accidents. might from broken 
ass. The high mechanical strength of 
these glasses makes them resistant to impact 
and sudden temperature changes—they are 
thus useful for bench tops and hotplates. 
If they do break they disintegrate into tiny 
without the cutting edges of 


result 


particles 
ordinary splintered glass. 

Probably the main objection to wide 
expanses of glass in buildings is the inferior 
heat insulation they give and the consequent 
increase in the cost of heating. Much has 
been done to overcome this disadvantage. 
By fitting double glazing units adequate 


3 


1, St Peter's County 
Primary Sehool, 
Croydon Natural 
lighung is given 
Irom two sides of 
the classroom by 
desk-level windows. 
on the. south side 


and slanted rool 
windows opposite 
Insulight hollow glass 
blocks are used im 
the south clerestory 
to give a diffused, 
glareless light to the 
whole room 


2. Maths. and Geo- 
graphy Wing, Dur- 
ham University. An 
acid treated $ 15 in, 
black Vitrolite black- 


board im the main 

= auditorium 
3. Walkern — Secondary 
Modern School, 


Stevenage. The main 
classroom wing — the 
lower panels are | in 
polished plate and 
the small windows 
sheet glass. giving 
the maximum light 
and — ventilation to 
the rooms 


4. Stoke Bishop Prir 


School. Bristol, Each 
of the five class- 
rooms has casement 


windows ot polished 
plate glass with 
transom lights in 


hollow 
Addi- 


Insulight 
glass blocks 
ventilating 


tional 

windows are set in 

the transom  liehts 
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S. Primary School, Rock Ferry, Cheshire Glass 
domes in the roof of this corridor ge maximum 
diffused) daylighting. 


daylight can be secured without undue heat 
loss. The double glazing units are her- 
metically sealed window 
two panes of glass 
spacer and a cell of 


units composed of 
Separated by a metal 
Wis iba 1 dehydrated air. Even 
Eher degrees of insulation are possible 
with triple and quadruple glazing units. 
Another interesting type of glass, widely 
used as a wall lining, is Vitrolite. 4 This is 
a coloured opaque Blass possessing a hard 
brilliant surface which is unaffected by 
Water, soap, prease, steam, damp and every 
acid except hydrofluoric, Wiping with a 
damp rag removes dirt and stains imme- 
selena Vitrolite is ideal as a wall lining 
kitchener ai eh scence gn 
: s or window- 
sills and table-tops, 
Even the blackboard 
of glass—using either V 
surface or polished plate 
on the back surface and 
on the front. 


had in a wide v 


to-day can be made 
itrolite with a matt 
glass painted black 
given a satin finish 
The Vitrolite hoard can be 
ariety of colours. 

Among the most Popular of the modern 
Structural types of glass are the fire-resisting 
hollow glass blocks. These are laid in a 
somewhat similar fashion to ordinary bricks 
but are not designed to carry structural loads. 


They provide a diffused, uniform nar 
4 1 i 'esrec 
which, combined with the high Gegree o 
thermal and sound 


suitable for 


cthicient 

them vers 
g and for the walls in art 
i and for 


and 
insulation, make 
Cerestory lighti 
and 
partitions and staircase lights. 
Particularly corridors 
areas where little window light is available, 
are the g Fined in flat or 
barrel-roofed buildings and in the roots of 
corridors, they allow diffused daylighting to 
be taken in through the roof. Armourlight 
reinforced concrete provide 


privacy 


science rooms, in. corridors, 


suitable for and 


ass domes. 


lenses set in l 
another method of securing roof lighting in 
canopies and balconies. 

All these glasses contribute in a very con- 
siderable measure to sec uring dean, healthy 
and well-lit surroundings. These are, more 
over, not luxuries bur basic requirements. 
It is, to say the least, sound economy that 
the maximum use should be made of natural 
daylight which is, after all, a free commodity. 

The efficiency, comfort and health of beth 
teacher and pupil depends to a great extent 
on the natural hting of school buildings. 
No matter how good the planning, orienta- 
tion and equipment may be, vou cannot use 
Modern building to best advantage if this 
Vital fact is overlooked. The correct use of 
the types of glass now available can ensure 
that school lighting requirements are fully 


realised, 


continuing 
Venetian Blinds 


We have deal with venetian 
Summer, in winter, as a protection RH 
draught, as an insulator, as 4 S imm 
electricity by bringing the light, back m 
the room, as a protector of furnishings ides 
abrics throughout the year. There n 
Other point which is very important w sen 
I have not mentioned, and that is the use 
Of venetian blinds as a decoration. More 
and more architects are making use of aur 
in new buildings. A whole article cotn 
e written on this subject. But you W! 
ave seen them yourself as a background 
in shop windows, inside shop displays, etc. 
You may also have seen a variation which 
is called the two-way blind and is used in 
Shops to stop deterioration of goods. This 
two-way blind can be raised from the 
Window sills as well as lowered from the 
top. They are ideal for drawing offices, 
schools and public buildings. 


blinds in 
against 
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) 


Controlling 


Contemporary furnishing ideas gave the 
yenetian blind a new look and a new 
lease of life. Peter K. Dodds describes 
the many useful ways it can be used in 
classroom or common room. 


DHE designs for schools. to-day usually 

provide for as much window spac s 
the maximum of light and 
assroom, and 


possible so that 
air can be admitted into the cl 
even in older buildings, school windows are 
very often wide and tall. The venetian 
blind of to-day, now becoming so popular 
in every kind of building, might have been 
designed with the particular needs of 
schools in mind. Modern venetian blinds 
indeed changed since their Edwardian 


have 
in every drawing- 


ancestors which hung 
room. Once wooden, they are now made 
of featherweight aluminium alloy, available 
in a number of colours. 

Anyone who has tried to read or write 
with the sun streaming through the window 
on to the page will know how trying to 
the eyes this can be. The alternative used 
to be to draw a curtain or lower a fabric 
blind and sit in stuffy semi-darkness. Now, 
the venetian blind can be used to deflect 
sunlight up to the ceiling or down to the 
floor by altering the vanes, and air can 
circulate as freely as before. In dormitories 
and sickrooms they soften any glare from 
the sun and shed a soft, mellow light in 
its place, thus helping to prevent eyestrain. 
The anodised aluminium slats are in attrac- 
tive colours ranging from pastel blues and 
o the harder colours such as terra- 
cotta and yellow, and are curved in shape 
so that the rays of the sun or daylight can 
not only be brought into the room but 
deflected or kept out of the room. For 
example, should you have a patch of sun- 
light falling on a carpet, and serving no 
useful purpose but to fade it, by tilting the 
blind that sunlight can be thrown on to the 
ceiling, making the room bright and cheer- 
ful and eliminating direct glare. 


greens t 
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is never any need for the blind 
Hed up completely because in all 
a satisfactory angle of tilt can be 


There 
to be PU 
weathers 

(continued on next page) 
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found which will improve lighting in a 
room or office and, at the same time, add : 
panel of colour in the form of the coloure 

slats and the matching or pg 
esloured webbing which adorns the. blind. 
One of the best positions is with the vanes 
quite open, giving perfect shade to the room 
but allowing a full view of the sunshine 
outside. 


The advantages of venetian blinds for 


deflecting sunlight in summer may perhaps 


seem obvious, but the English summer is 
short enough (and occasionally non- 
existent). 


A modern venetian blind, how- 
ever, has its winter uses too. Chosen in 
warm colours, it can make a dark room not 
only seem lighter but actually draw the 
light into the room. At night-time they can 
be used most effectively by closing the slats 
completely, thereby blacking-out the room 
and protecting the occupants against the 


view of Passers-by and cutting out any 
draught that may com 


€ in from the window 
fitments, They will also help to conserve 
heat and Power, especially where central 
heating is concerned, 


thereby reducing fuel 
night the she 
the interior 
ded power, 
particularly, curtaining can be 
ith entirely as a blind will 
in every way as curtaining. 
The American Society of Heating and 
Ventilation Engineers’ Guide, 1951, reports: 
"Any coloured aluminium venetian blind 
with slats tilted at 45 degrees (normal) 
angle will deflect 20 to 35 per cent of solar 
radiation, thereby keeping rooms cooler in 
summer. The same 4s degrees angle of a 
venetian blind will also retain 20 to 35 per 
cent indoor heat in the winter,” 
With regard to 


consumption, and at 
blinds gives back 
the room with ad 

In schools 
dispensed w 
function 


en of the 
ghting of 


cleaning, a modern blind 
is no longer a dust-trap, It is made to drop 


down from the frame at the top of the 
window for thorough cleaning and, in any 
case, special brushes are available which 
are finger-like in appearance and can run 
over the slats, removing dust and dirt in 
a few seconds. Once installed, it will last 
a very long time, The slats do not lose 


their colour or warp, and bending them 
momentarily out of shape to see out of the 


window cannot harm them. The cost need 
not be too great, especially if it is borne 
in mind that they do 


not need replacing 
from time to time, as do curtains, owing to 
fading and rotting. For instance, a blind 
4 ft. wide by 6 fr. drop will cost approxi- 
mately £8. They are made to individual 
order to fit any window from 18 in. to 12 ft. 
across and from 2 ft. to 15 ft. long. 


(please turn hack 10 page 380) 
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Handicapped children at 
Independent Schools 


2 ions) 
i iscellane TOVISIC 
HE Education (Miscellaneous I 


i anges in 

Act, 1953, makes certain agp che 

the law which will affect _ the SU 
basis on which local education aut 


i ^ ils in 
take up places for M cap nem on pee 
independent schools. The E is Ae n 
graphs show the effect p Meer 
changes; it will be noted dum pun 
are called for in the actual adm Dp: 
by local education. authorities of, d 
istry of arrangements already made. 


; arrange 
Hitherto authorities have arm in 
for special educ ional create maintained 
a special school or in a schoo authority. 
Or assisted by a local erem. » licapped 
Authorities wishing to send it hax “heres 
Pupils to an independent school ha 9 (1) of 
fore had to assist it under Section »w made 
the 1944 Act. The amendment [education 
by the 1953 Act empowers a peal lucational 
authority to arrange for special > thai one 
treatment in any school Gther dorii to 
notified by the Minister to the le for the 
be, in her opinion, unsur Mun to 
Purpose, It is thus no longer ji 1944 Act 
make use of Section 9 (1) oat educational 
in order to arrange for vigi »ol 
treatment at an. independent school. 


ince 1950 been 
Just as authorities. have ince gare 
able to seek the Minister's ence d under 
Or assisting independent "es in respect of 
Section 9 (1) of the 1944 2: Thy may seek 
handicapped pupils, so osi “to arrange- 
the Minister's Sein at primary, p ils 
ments the prov icapped pupils 
secondary education a ete cui Mo n 
at independent schools. These bon os 
apply p ally to schools at which a boarding 
ris ogee “pay tuition and/or idaracion 
fer, under Section 6 of Oe as. 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Ae Minis 
The amended Act states: TE af an 
may find it necessary, as ub abt that in 
inspection, to notify the aut I PANTS 
er opinion a Sg pede og educa- 
for the purpose of provicing d children 
tional treatment for handicapped ;0ry of 
generally, or for a particular category 


4 rticular 
andicapped children or for a pa 
child." 
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When a child claims 


for damages... 


C. L. Berry quotes from a number of court cases 


to show what is generally considered to constitute 


negligence and, therefore, liability for accidents, 


AVEN with the best of all pupils in the 

4 pestregulated. schools, now as much as 
in other times past, accidents will happen. 
There is a very widespread belief among 
parents that they can successfully claim. dam- 
ages for any accidents which happen to their 
children. This widespread belief may prove 
to be a source of trouble to all teachers, but 
particularly to the head of an independent 
school who is also the employer of his teach- 
ing and non-teaching staff. The only way, 
of course, in which a teacher can give him- 
self both peace of mind and protection 
against financial claims is by insurance. With 
such prudent provision, however, there 
should also be an adequate understanding of 
the responsibilities and duties of a teacher. 
When a child goes to school he is entrusted 
to the care of the teacher by his parent. 
Hence the teacher is held to stand towards 
every one of his pupils 7 loco parentis dur- 
ing such time as the child is, in fact, actually 
in the teacher's care. The teacher thus 
assumes, or has imposed upon him, in rela- 
tion to a pupil the same obligations, rights 
and duties as belong by nature and by law 
to the parent. A court of law will there- 
fore expect that a teacher will behave as a 
careful parent would behav So far as is 
necessary for the child's welfare, he would 
"take such care of his pupils as a careful 
father would take of his child." So it was 
said when judgment was given sixty years 
ago in the well-known case of " Williams 
versus Eady.” The teacher must have regard 
i iour with 


to a characteristic of child beha 
which he should be sufficiently familiar, that 
is, the child's natural tendency to get into 
mischief. The same standards cannot be 
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by a teacher or school. 


in considering claims for damages 
ct of accidents to school children 
say, in a workman's 


applied 
in respe 
which might be valid, 
compensation cas No general rule can, in 
fact, be la id down to determine whether a 
teacher is or is not liable tọ a claim for 
damages. Fach case is determined by its own 
particular facts. A study of case law in rela- 

accidents at school shows that each 


tion to i 
case is, in fact, determined by the applica- 


tion of common sense to the evidence 


submitted. 
A child has no right to damages for any 


;ustained at school unless the plaintiff 


injury en t 
can prove that the injury was the result of 
negligence by a teacher, or by the teacher's 


employer, or by some other agent or servant 
of that employer. Negligence means the 
absence of reasonable care. lt has been more 
fully defined in this context as “neglect of 
the use of ordinary care and skill towards a 
n to whom the defendant owes the duty 
erving ordinary care and skill by which 
the plaintiff without contributory 


pe rso! 
of obs! 


neglect 
negligence on his part has suffered personal 
injur SO The plaintiff must be able to prove 


he defendant owed him a duty to take 
cares that there was breach of that duty, and 
that, as a result of such breach of duty, the 
plaintiff was injured. A teacher, a principal, 
a governing or managing body, a proprietor 
ok proprietary company, a local education 
authority, may be negligent by omission or 
mmission. The defendant (who may be in 
one of the categories just mentioned) 
have done something which was care- 
or he may have failed to perform some 
act or to have taken some neces- 
aution for the child's protection and 


that t 


co 
any 
may 
less. 
necessary 
sary prec 
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safety. Whether there was, or s ms 
in fact, any such negligence will be Fen 
mined by the standard of prudence of a 
ordinarily reasonable man, 


The words " without contributory negli 
gence on his [the pupil's] part ^ mam 
special importance because the auhject an à 
consideration is accidents to school child ren. 
An adult may be injured while engaged in 
his usual occupation and at his place of 
employment. He may claim damages for the 
injury received and be faced with the defence 
that he, himself, contributed to whatever 
negligence is alleged by his own negligence. 
He may have ignored or deliberately violated 
some precautionary rule with which he was 
well acquainted, or taken some quite im- 
proper and wholly unjustifiable risk. — It has 
very properly been held that this. doctrine 
of contributory negligence does not apply 
to children of very tender years. They are 
not old enough to be able to understand the 
risks they run, Their very immaturity of 
judgment imposes upon the teachers and any 
other persons responsible for the school 
special responsibilities. The age of the child 
may be of very great importance in deter- 
mining the issue of negligence. Obviously, 
an action would lie against any teacher who 
allowed a child of five to pla 


with fire- 
Works if, as a result of such play, the child 
was injured, If, however, the injured pupil 
Was a boy of fifteen the mere fact that he 
was allowed to Play with fireworks would 
not constitute negligence, 


Defining the teacher's duty 


^ pupil is entrusted to 
certain purpose, 
educated, If a teacher's action 
question it may be of great 
be able to show th 
was a proper part 
that his action wa 
instructing and 


a teacher for a 
which is that he may be 
is called in 
importance to 
at what the teacher did 
of his duty as a teacher, 
s relevant to his task of 
educating the child. If an 
employer (a local education authority, a gov- 
erning body, a Proprietor) is sued for the 
negligence of one of his staff he may be 
able to prove that what the teacher did was 
something forbidden and outside the scope 
Of his duties as a teacher. In that event 
there would be no claim against the 
employer, but there would be a claim against 
the teacher. It rests, of course, with the 
judge to decide whether there is any evidence 
on which a finding of negligence can be sup- 
ported. If such a finding is established, 
damages can be claimed against the person 
immediately responsible, or against that per- 
son's employe 


ror employers. An employer 
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is se if 

is responsible for the acts of his "op 
they are acting within the sepe df dim 
employment. This is an ape ue din 
legal rule qui fecit per alium fecit 

Sone of the best-known accident Cases pete 
be referred to as illustrating the prac 
of English courts in such actions. 


A child was injured when using : pue 
part of the school premises, v 4 = 
known to be used by children and hs e i 
not in good condition, — It was yc : 
the managers of the school (on : m 
those days rested the responsibility n r 
taining the school) had been neg D e 
that they had failed to keep the de 
gate in good repair. 


Hole that no one reported . . - 


ales 
Several well-known oP adis m nd 
in school playgrounds, There was, iur inches 
Playground, a hole, some three or ix months. 
deep, which had been known Ae Si: gravel, 
The caretaker filled it up daily wit enough 
yet he did not think it BES amare 
to report to the headmaster p^r ped of 
managers. The headmaster ng he, too, 
the hole for four or five weeks, IEn chai it 
had not reported it. He knews S : his foot 
Was getting worse. A boy caug di himself. 
in the hole, and so fell and saa Een injured 
The jury found that the boy had of the 
through negligence on y^! Pi and gave 
authority maintaining the sc n 
Judgment for damages as assessed. 


irl’ vad and 
A blackboard fell on a girl's qe 
injured her, The jury found for ge, E 
tiff. The defendant, however, ponam s 
judge ruled that there was um m Rees tam 
dence of negligence. It jew ie E carre 
that sometimes appeals have be mi 
with the question of who ew eom ues 
the question of negligence 
Settled and accepted. 


and a door that led to trouble 


+ rni- 
It sometimes happens that np c n m 
ture or fittings are unsuitable for t y MEN 
children at that particular school. : iu = 
child was injured when using, jes dE ad ifie 
use, a swing door. The judge € Ran" 
door as something "in the nature A cause 
Judgment was given for the plainti i oh 
the door was not suitable for an bec 
school. The same door might have aah 
Suitable in a senior school and one w 
older children could use with safety. 


si 3 e] to a 
One of the best-known cases — i 
child who was seriously burnt whe 
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clothes caught fire, while she was poking 
a fire on the teacher's orders, The court 
found that the teacher had been negligent 
and judgment was given. accordingly. Pro- 
against both the teacher 


ceedings were taken 
and her employers, but judgment was given 
painst the teacher only. It was held. that 
the teacher's action was not concerned. with 
her duties as a teacher, and that the employer 
therefore not responsible for her neg- 
Rather surprisingly, the decision 
It was ruled that 
strictly limited 
s in the course 


was 
ligence. 
was reversed on appeal. 
the teacher's duties are not 
to teaching alone, that it wa 
of her duties and within the scope of her 
employment that she ordered the child to 
attend to the fire—and consequently that her 
were liable for her 


employers also 


negligence. 


Phosphorus in his pocket 


A fifteen-year-old) boy put some phos- 
phorus in his pocket during à chemistry 
lesson. Shortly afterv rds it caught fire and 
severely burnt the boy. An action for dam- 
inst both the chemistry 


ages was brought a 
master and his employer, the county educa- 
tion authority, The jury found on the evi- 
dence that there had been no negligence on 
the part of either of the defendants. Another 
case of burning by phosphorus concerned a 
private school pupil who got hold of a boule 
of phosphorus, put a match to it and shook 
An explosion resulted which injured 


it up. 
another pupil, who sued the headmaster. The 
jury found that the headmaster had been 


negligent in allowing the boys to have access 
to the phosphorus and awarded damages for 
the injury sustained. The Court of Appeal 
refused to order a new trial. 


Sulphuric collision 


case is of interest tO science 
A chemistry master sent two boys 
across a covered playground with a flask of 
sulphuric acid. The boys met in the play 
ground two other boys who were playing 
there, contrary to the headmaster's orders, 
One boy collided with the acid carrier and 
The jury found that both 
the. headmaster and his assistant, the chem- 
istry master, were negligent. Judgment 
was given against the headmaster and his 
assistant. The managers, who had also been 
sued, were dismissed from the cas The 


Court of Appeal reversed the decision and 
on the grounds thar 


Another 
teachers. 


received. injury. 


dismissed the action, 
there was no evidence of any want of reason- 
able care by the headmaster. 

A preparatory schoolboy was given a box 
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of crackers as a birthday present by the assist- 
He put a small whistle from 
one of the cracke mouth, which, 
unfortunately, stuck in his throat. This 
caused serious trouble and led to a surgical 
The parent sued the proprietor 
who not only denied negli- 


ant matron. 
s in his 


operation. 
of the school, 


gence, but counterclaimed for expenses 
incurred by him for medical and surgical 
attention. In this se it was held that 


there had been no. negligence. " A school- 
r's duty does not extend so as to guar- 
all his servants shall be equally 
was the judge's ruling. 


maste 
antee that 
wise and careful,” 
Moreover, the assistant matron did not give 
to the boy “in the course of 


the crackers 
` by the proprietor of the 


her employment E 
school. An ordinarily prudent parent would 
allow a seven- or eight-year-old boy to have 
a cracker containing such a whistle. Judg- 
given for the defendant, 
both the 


ment was therefore 
proprietor of the school, on 


the n 
and the counterclaim. 


claim 


Removing a nib 


The Pen-nib Case (Foster v. London C.C., 


1927) concerned an eleven- ar-old girl 
auending à London primary hool. She 
claimed damages from the London County 
their servants Or agents. A teacher 
ordered her to remove a broken, rusty nib 
from a pen with a pair of pincers, The 
nib broke and some splinters from it injured 
Negligence was alleged. 
aid 


Council, 


the child's eye. 
Mr. Justice Avory, in his summing up, 
was not suggested that the pincers 
The suggestion was that 
the teacher gave a direct order to the child 
to take the pincers from a drawer and 
remove the rusty nib from the pen with 
them. It was claimed that the teacher gave 
her order without warning the child as to 
how she should use them or to the need 
for keeping them away from her face. The 
thought that if the child had held the 
pincers at arm's length the same accident 
might have happened. The jury had to 
decide whether there had been a breach of 
owed by the teacher to the child. 
returned a verdict in favour of the 


that it 
were dangerous. 


judge 


any duty 


The jury 
injured child and awarded appropriate 
damages. In this case it was the absence 


of any warning by the teacher that consti- 


sured negligence. 
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and persistent were some of these cases of 
albuminuria.” However, many years after 
these patients had left school he found they 
had no albuminuria in their kidneys. It is 
of interest to record how Clement Dukes col- 
lected these figures, He knew the boys 
who had had this condition while they 
were at school and he 


was on constant 
look-out for them wi 


hen they came down as 
Old Rugbeians, and whenever he saw one 
he invited him to a me 
which was that the 
of urine for him 
after, 


al, a sine qua non of 
guest passed a specimen 
to test either before or 


Clement Dukes divided these adolescents 
into. three types. Those who had an 
increased arterial tension, those who suffered 
from chilblains and had congested extrem- 
tues, and those who were highly strung, 
Over-sensitive neurotics, A physician in 
Birmingham recently told me that the first 
ume he met Sir Austen Chamberlain, that 
he, Sir Austen, told him that he had had 
adolescent albuminuria, The physician had 
the ill sense to say that Dukes believed that 
these were most highly strung, over-sensi- 
tive neurotics who fainted in chapel. This 
was fervently denied by Sir Austen. Cham- 
berlain on his Own account. Presumably 
the Physician did not realise that Dukes 
recognised other classes, I think Sir Austen 
Chamberlain would Probably have fallen 
into the first class which Dukes 


far the largest, which exhibit 
arterial tension, 


Looking back i; always said to be an 
unprofitable occupation unless it helps us 
to see further forward. One problem which 
does want seuling is Whether some 
adolescents have increased arterial 
Dukes's contribution should make 
it, for one of the points he 
boys with adolescent 
Increased arteria] 


is that the b 


assesses by 
increased 


tension. 
us settle 
raised was that 
t albuminuria have 
tension. My impression 
e id lood pressure during the years 
nmediately following Puberty becomes 
higher and then falls, it is important 


to know what the sequel really is, When 


I first : ugby as Medical Officer 
examining normal boys I found 
approximately 25 per cent had 
oe albuminuria, and ] also found 
e d ps a routine test of their blood 
! was very much higher than 


I wo ee : 
I would have expected: the maximum. normal 
is usually 110, 


Pressures 
blood pre 
that there 


and 


ssures of 140. n 
t is a definite tendency for boys 
of this age to have a raised bloo : 
which subsequently falls to lower levels. 
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seems to me 


d pressure 


I have gone imo this past history 
because it is important to. know the steps 
by which we ascend, and it is also impor- 
tant to know our ignorance. The British 
Medical Journal has a feature," Any 
Questions? " and in the issue of July 25 
1953, on page 236 is:— 


"Q.—Height and weight tables for both 
children and adults. seem nowac 


ays on the 
low side. Most of these tables were com- 
piled many years ago. Could up-to-date 
figures be given? 


“A—Height and weight tables for 
adults generally give the ' normal ^ weight 
for different heights and ages; they give 
no information about the "normal" or 
average height. The best tables that are 
lable are those published by the Metro- 
Politan Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
but a comparison of these with older tables 
gives no indication whether American adults 
are taller now than they used to. be, but 
only whether they are hea 
height and age. 


ier at a given 


"Unfortunately, there are no up-to-date 
tables for the heights and weights of British 
adults or children which are sufficiently 
Comprehensive to be recommended for 
general use, but there seems to be no doubt 
that present-day children are both taller and 
Neavier than children of similar ages thirty 
to forty years ago, Until 2 apii paie 
large numbers of British children are avail- 
able the figures published in 1941 by 
O'Brian, Girshick and Hun* are ane 
mended. These tables were compiled 
Tom the average measurements of T Gu 
Merican children from various walks "i 
life and living in 17 different "s be: 
Measurements were made between poer 
1939 for the purpose of designing pa 
for children’s garments. 


I have quoted this in full because i 
Show how much we still have w: i de 
Public schools are perhaps tenaaan : 
having a study made for them by Dr. "i ni 
Friend, of Christ's Hospital, which he nae 
Published in his book, " The School Boy 
and his Nutrition.’ Nevertheless, I believe 
that many schools could make a contri- 
ution to this vexed question of what is a 
reasonable height) and weight. I have 
*fore me a table of heights and wei ies 
of Australians, kindly supplied by Mr. e 
iot, Actuary to ‘the Australian Maine 
Tovident Society. The whole position i: 


(continued on page 398) 
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PLANNING 


THE 


WINTER MENU 


[? my schooldays I imagined that the 
headmaster, as well as the other. school 
masters and the housekeeper, had as long 
and as jolly a summer holiday as myself 
six or seven weeks’ freedom from the grind 
of supervising education, marking exercise 
books, giving 7 and and 
mending for a pack of ravenous and untidy 
schoolboys. Even when I had got my degree 
and was vaguely wondering what I should 
do in the world, I still thought that little 
more than a few days at the beginning of 
the holidays writing school reports and a 
few days at the end preparing to receive 
the hordes of returning savages plus the 
new boys were to be taken out of that 
glorious period of freedom! Not till I gon 
for a brief while, caught up into the whirl 
of scholastic life did I realise how much 
of the summer holidays were unavoidably 
given up to clearing up arrears, planning 
term's activities, inter- 
viewing pedagogues and quite 
impossible parents, or, in the case of the 
domestic renewing, repairing and 
purchasing commodities. The school staff's 
life is not a very happy one! 

It is much worse on the catering side 
these days than it was when I was a school- 


jaws, catering 


the forthcoming 
possible 


work, 


boy. Boys were treated rough as regards 
food. 1 was at a school which since my 
days has become à conference school—i.e., 
a "public school.” We rose, or at least 
were wakened by the sergeant’s bell, ar 
6.30 a.m.; we washed in cold water and 
were expected to be dressed and down in 
the school hall by 7 a.m. for an hour's 
preparation. Breakfast was at 8.5 a.m. and 


consisted of bread and margarine and tea. 


Dinner was at 1 p.m. and was substantial : 
roast meat, potatoes and carrots Or greens, 
plus a heavy stodgy pudding. Tea was at 
6 p.m.—bread, margarine and tea again. 
To bed at 9 p.m. and supperless. 

We ought to have suffered from every 
vitamin-deficiency disease there is. We 
ought to have got scurvy. Our teeth should 
have rotted. We should have been unable 
to see in the dark. And the infirmary 
should have been full. So far as I remem- 
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ber the infirmary was almost chronically 
empty—there were à few mild epidemics of 
chickenpox and mumps and one bad one 
of scarlet fever. And during my whole 
six years only one boy was aftlicted with 
mortal illness (and that in the scarlet fever 
My brothers, who were at the 
years earlier than 
painful joints 


epidemic). 
same school but several 
| did complain of swollen 
in the spring term, which is suspicious. H 
may have been incipient scurvy. 

I rs lot in those days could not 


The bur 
have been very strenuous. In fact, there 
wasn't a bursar. He was a later invention. 
The housekeeper did all the catering 


well as managing kitchens, laundry, linen- 
room, ete. The headmaster had no secretary 
but somehow managed the correspondence 
and the accounts. Catering obviously wasn't 
dificult. You didn't have to plan much. 
Meat was plentiful and cheap; little change 
rung on the vegetables: potatoes, 
possibly turnips, and greens; break- 
a monotony of bread 


was 
carrots, 
fasts and teas were 
and margarine and tea (from an urn). 

But variety was creeping in. A new 
admaster took over. He taught us Greek 
the pre-breakfast preparation time and 
he discovered that he couldn't work before 
breakfast unless he had something inside 
him to sustain him. Soon after we had 
started a knock would be heard at the door 
of his study; he disappeared for a few 
and scouts beheld him through 
a crack in the door hastily swallowing a 
bowl of porridge. Since he was both a 
thoughtful and humane man he assumed that 
couldn't work on an empty tummy. (1t 
I used to leave difficult work 
finding that I 
which had 
o he insti- 


hea 
in 


minutes, 


we 
was untrue. 
till morning preparation, 
could solve equations then, 
defeated me the night before.) S 
tuted an early-morning biscuit. 

supper for the prefects who were not on 
duty in the dormitories. By the time I lefr 


Later came 
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school the thin end of the wedge of feeding 
schoolboys somewhat as if they were adults 
had been duly inserted, to be driven well 
home in the Edwardian and Georgian days 
that followed, 


Well, to-day schoolboys (and I suppose 
schoolgirls) at a boarding school ger three 
cooked meals a day possibly something at 
break in the morning and something in 


the mid-afternoon. And actually governors 


of a public school have recently written 
to me to know if the period between " high 
tea” at 645 p.m. and breakfast at 8 o'clock 
the next morning is not 


too long for 
adolescents, 


(I wish I knew, but I don't.) 
Now, as a nutritionist I am by 


no means 
against all this 


attention to the young 
thing's diet. In fact I approve. [ts waste- 
ful to. give all the animal protein at one 
meal and Practically cut it out in the rest. 
(That's what they did in Victorian. days.) 
The rule of “little and often" is 
nutritionally — right, though ii 
desperately annoying 

a boarding school. 
attention 


also 
must be 

for the staff running 
I do approve of paying 
to vitamins, and protective foods. 
(If. we Victorians apparently got on with- 
out vitamins, it may be because we surrep- 
utiously ate hips and haws and rose shoots, 


etca and stole turnips and swedes from 
the fields, and ate them raw.) 


So to-day bursar and housekeeper are 
spending much of the so-called 
tearing their hair trying to plan the 
of their school during the winter 
They know all about th 
calories, mineral elemen 
to put it in more understandable words, for 
protective foods, body-building foods and 
body-warming foods, But how to translate 
this knowledge into menus for breakfast, 
dinner and high tea? And at a reasonable 
cost, when the cost of food, like Dorothy 


holidays 
feeding 
months. 
€ need for proteins, 
ts and vitamins, or, 


Dean, has suddenly flown to regions 
unknown? 

Of the protective foods—ie., dairy foods, 
market garden foods and fruit and fish, 
especially flat fish—everything is expensive. 
Milk has gone up to more than double its 
pre-war price; 


oranges, grapefruit and 
winter fruits with much 
fortune each; the only 


kippers and mackerel, 


lemons—the only 
vitamin C—cost a 
cheap fish, herrings, 


present difficulties in feeding the young. 
Besides which they smell! ! 

_ The body-building foods — milk, meat. 
fish, cheese and eggs — tell a similar story. 
Meat is a "must" because of public con- 
vention. Milk 


Similarly is a "must ` 


Onists say so and this has 
s of the public. 


because all nutriti 
got into the head. 


Eggs are 
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prohibitive. 
a economic points of view they would be 
worth their while at 3d. cach, bur there are 
signs of 
Cheese 


Perhaps from the nutritional 


their rising in cost to 9d. cach. 


only, rationed and pier en 
remains at a. price which may be considere 


reasonable. 


The body-warming foods 
Margarine, su 


bread, potatoes, 
rolden syrup and treacle, 
flour, cooking fat we know all i 
They are cheap for energy, and bread an 
sugar are the cheapest: ways of purchasing 
food energy. No boarding school will stint 
these commodities, 
rationed 


about. 


especially since the 
off the ration. 


the sky 


ones are 
They are the one bright 
of the rationing officer. aside 

So we are left with a meagre lot of fooc 
to choose from. 


The midday dinner has to be ies 
Potatoes, cabbage or carrots or turnips 2 
swedes, and a pudding. Best have a aes 
suet pudding or jam or treacle tart. an: 
cannot afford the time to prepare brussels 
sprouts—the form of 
Worse luck. 


Breakfast? Porridge by all 
only as a vebicle [or milk cand sugar. 
helping of oatmeal porridge ty 
100 calories, whereas a breakfast Peres 
Supply ar least 700. Bacon and secte 
Pig meat as far as the ration will go—eve 
that is like cating money. Kippers? 

High tea? This l Mme 
headache of the lot. I think that I vi 
investigate more closely than ee 
Science cookery books do the possibi yee 
cheese dishes. The off-ration cheeses, 


coming 
spor mn 


meat, 


highbrow cabbage — 


means, bul 
One 
gives only 


is almost the worst 


"n ill cook 
the Dutch and the os nares pet milk 
reasonably well if moistened 5 and ys 
after grating and before heating, 7 


with a judicious 


i je ejr taste , 
can improve their Also I wonder if 


dash of cayenne pepper í luced to cat a 
Young people couldn't be iue of gnned 
raw vegetable salad with = hing as 
cheese in it, There is such a t í UD 
Russia salad to use up left-overs ; rae 
along with diced cooked beet ant ° ald 
Foot vegetables. (The salad dressing wo E 
ave to be made in the kitchen, for M 
Price of “salad cream " from the stores 1s 


dreadful.) 


I have 
Sausages 


omitted sardines, 
and cod for personal 

© war years made me want nev T hae 
them again, Perhaps bursars anc 5 
kee £ . commodities despite 

Pers can face these com pera 
the price of two of them. But if 3 id 
Rive sardines, realise that the least weig 
you 


pilchards, 
reasons. 
see 


ine is 2 oz. 
should give per helpins ts 


School and College 


Home 


Economics 


d report of 
the Edinburgh 
International 
Congress, by 


Doreen Davies 


ADINBURGH was the setting. for the 
4 Vighth International Congress on Home 
Economics held in this country for the first 
time. Over twelve hundred specialists in 
home economy, representing 47 nations, 
gathered. to exchange ideas and discuss the 
theme of the Congress: " Home Economics 
at the Service of Life. 
The Congress was opened by the Minister 
of State for Scotland—the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Home—who, in referring to the mod- 
ern trend of taking the tr ning of the 
citizen out of the home and making it a 
public responsibility, stressed the importance 
of the home influence. " We a build a 
house, but a home must grow, he said. 
“We can supply schools and education, but 
religion and morality are founded on 
parental love and care. We can perfect the 
law, but obedience, self-discipline and leader- 
ship derive most surely from the father's 
authority. All home life is not good, but 
beyond doubt the good home is a sure 
foundation for the good society. Education 
in Home Economics is one to which we can 
subscribe our wholehearted support.” 


During the course of the Conference, 
opportunity was provided for members to 
see how Home Economics teachers were 
trained at the Domestic Science Colleges in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. Methods of train- 
ing teachers in different countries were 
reported. It was evident that the main aims 
of the training were similar, and that moral 
and social aspects were important every- 
where. Elements common to all schemes 
were summarised thu 
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(1) Instruction in current educational 
theory and methods and administration. 

(2) Instruction on the characteristics and 
needs of children at various stages of devel- 
opment and on the factors that promote or 
hinder the healthy growth of body, mind and 
personality. 

(3) The provision of a sound theoretical 
training in basic science as a. foundation for 
practical teaching to both children and 
adults. 

(1) Training in the basic methods and 
principles of cookery, laundry work, house- 
wifery and needle subjects. Among the sub- 
jects studied are the source, price, choice and 
storage of foods and commodities in daily 
use; the preparation. and serving of meals 
of wholesome and appetising character: and 
personal and general hygiene. 

In several countries the universities. have 
recognised this trainin and have granted a 
degree, B.Sc. Domestic Science, for holders of 
a domestic science diploma. In other coun- 
colleges are still endeavouring to gain 
by their particular university. 


tries 
recognition 

Consideration was also given to the many 
varying aspects of Home Economics in the 
different countrie for instance, in the 
Netherlands Domestic Science is not taught 
in secondary schools, but in centres of trai 
ing for technical professions. These fi 
into two types, one specially for domestic 
science and the other mainly agricultural, 

Norway aims to give every girl training 
in housecraft. Physical training and Horti 
culture are included in the training, and some 
colleges have a Nursery s tion, 

Sweden lays stress on the value of prac- 
tical e perience in a home before the more 
theoretical and scientific part of the study of 
Home Economics is made. 

In the United States training is similar 
to that in Great Britain; courses vary in 
different colleges. In the secondary schools 
Home Fconomics is taught for one hour per 
week, and sometimes boys and girls study 
the subject together. Much importance is 
hed to the interrelation of different sub- 
jects. From the reports on the teaching of 
Home Economy it was clear that homecraft 
has become an integral part of educational 
systems of all countries represented. 

"The benefits which result from the ater- 
Exchange of Teachers, Fellowships 


atrach 


national 


and Scholarships was another subject 
which occupied some of the thoughts 
of the Congress. Most countries wel- 
comed such hanges in experience, in 


spite of the difficulti such as language, 
unfamiliarity of methods, and shortage ot 
Home Economy teachers 

The necessity for centres of Information 
and Research on problems of Home Econ- 
omics was raised. Until recently no acknow- 
Jedgment has been made of ihe need for 
systematic investigation of domestic work. 
The 20th century has brought with it many 


changes in our accepted ways of life which 
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how to choose your 


Ground maintenance 


equipment 


by W. E. Shewell-Cooper, M.B.E. 


OU will find an inventory of all the 
tools used in the garden and on the 
grounds very useful for checking on equip- 
ment—Michaelmas is the best time to check 
carefully, Spades have a peculiar 
for disappearing, and many a 
vanish into thin ai 
Swanley 


facility 
trowel can 
When | was at the 


llege we used to 


Horticultural 


paint a green ring around the handle of 
each tool; thus if anyone "borrowed" it 
they either had 


to take the bother of 
cutting the painted Portion off, or else it 
was known far and wide that 
been appropriated, 
adopted 


the tool had 
method I've 
-and a brand 
t0 remove, 
inventory is 


Another 
is to brand each tool— 
is perhaps more difficult 
However, taking an 
worth while—it's wonde 
remembers that 
in the long grass 
field —when the 
of course, 


well 
rful the way George 
he's left a bagging hook 
at the edge of the cricket 
counting is done, 


It helps, 
if one can have 


à set place for 
every hand tool in the shed, and then 
outline it in Pencil or paint, Thus when 
a trowel is 


not hanging up, 


one can see 
immediately that it is missing because its 
outline appears on the wall. Inventories 


are useful, too, 


because they throw 
relief the need 


into 
for replacements. 


Unearthing broken tools 
For some reason or 
always anxious t 


It is just pur 


other 
O report 
away 
gonen for the 


men are not 
a broken spade. 
and conveniently for- 


time being. If proper 
valuations are made and the correct per- 
centage is deducted 


year by year, it is 
the necessary savings out 
People to-day like to have 
forks fitted with the strong. 

Y-shaped One 
the Allbright which 


possible to effect 
of tax. Mose 
their spades and 
steel reinforced, 


handles. 
«an buy 


solid steel, 
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l 
e standar 
never bend, for 25s. cach, or d to df. 
: a " 
Pattern spade size 1, with in in East 
for just over 22s Groundsme Norfolk 
rii eae » Norte 
Anglia will probably insist on Fh ssadud * 
pattern which: are def urse 
(d o * 
and sell for about £1. Of there is, nae for 
the Yorkshire pattern 
215, or so. 


spades, 


with no 


Spade for draining 


Where there is any dri ining to be — 
Out, and there so often ds dn Sonn n: 
With the school playing a Ears 
draining spade is worth having T 
One with a blade 51 in. by 34 In; Dy Sd 
is ideal for the job, and Anul, st a == 
22s. Where regular turfing anc E 
is done there is, of course, the tur n Pus 
Which would be bought made of Bole M 
9t à cost of, say, 355. cg ag oe 
draining alone, it's a good ae m a : 
a scoop of the pull pattern fitted 
6 ft. handle, at a cost of 30s. 


Watering and hedge cutting. doe 

It is true that in 1953 one ss d 

Water much, but in normal years a y a 
diner is ideal for this work. ie e 
the usual head which [^p ae des 
SO: eere a circular plot, pasts 


a of the 
part b 


thus Overs a squé - 

€ stood sentinel-like in dll fit on to 
garden or grounds and wi her first-class 
end of ang normal hose. idm Cutter, 
Mechanical tool is the Tarpen from an elec 
Which can either be worked can have its 
trical Point in the school eal about £60. 
2Wn generator cie ees ital is called 
is generator can also at Any rou 
rine which can pe es Ü 
Brass in the most awkward of T 


re area. 
any 


a 
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is invaluable for banks or for areas where 


right up to. the school 


the grass grows 


wall. 
When it comes to shears, there's a lot to 
be said for Wilkinson tools because these 


are made from the finest sword steel. They 
are comfortable to use, they. don't rust 
easily, and they last a long time. lt is 
useful to have the shears with a special 


pruning notch which can be used in cases 
a tough branch of 
Such a pair of shears may 
Those who are not using 


hedge 


where there's 
to cut. back. 
cost about 37s. 6d. 
the automatic electrical. Fdgemaster shears 
will have to see about the long-handled 
hand edging shears, and it is convenient to 
these with tubular steel handles 
these provide both 
It is possible to have them 


have 


lightness and 


because 
great strength, 
fitted with special rubber. grips, which nor 
only make them comfortable to use, but 
enable the gardener to go on. far longer 


without tiring. 

Where there are big 
tennis courts and cricket grounds, it may 
be advisable to have a fertiliser distributor, 
can distribute. lawn sand, 
quantities 


areas of lawns, 


so fitted. that it 
fine sedge peat or compost. in 
from 1 oz. to 8 oz. to the square 


rangir 

vard. The one I have in mind has no metal 

parts which come imo contact with the 
27 i 
R4 in. 


fertiliser, and has a sowing width of 
The hopper contains 70 Ib. of the material 
to be distributed, and with the wheels the 


over-all width is 3 ft. 10 in. It can easily 


be pulled by hand, and can be fitted. with 
rubber tyres. 


Truck for transport 
A wheelbarrow is, of course, invaluable, 
en largely displaced by the 
d sides and tailboard 
h deep sides which 


but this has be 
garden truck with fis 
hinged to drop, or wit 


have steel corner angles Hd 
Such trucks fitted with 


approximately £15 


and so are remov- 


able in one piece. 
pneumatic tyres Cost 
to-day, as compared with £10 for a good 
old-fashioned wheelbarrow with removable 
top. No one wants to bear the weight on 
their arms when, by introducing the second 
wheel, loads of -f and 5 cwi. can be moved 
with the minimum of effort. There are, of 


course, bigger types which will take 8 ew. 
in the region of 


and more, but these are 
£22. 

For the long grass on the outside of the 
main cricket area there is nothing that 
makes a better job of cutting than the 
Hayter, which uses a revolving blade, 


rather like a propeller. The actual cutting 


edges can easily be removed for sharpening, 
and when they wear out altogether. they 
for replacement. A 


only cost Is. or so 
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groundsman with one of these will take 
care to see that it is properly decarbonised 
during the winter and that the blades are 
in perfect condition. The same instruction, 
of course, applies to the normal motor 
A Ransomes four-stroke engine will 
le perfectly and the 
have a 


mower, 
ve the 24 dn. b 


dri 


initial outlay is £210, but you 

wonderful precision job. For those who 
haven't quite the same grass area to cover 
there's something to be said for the 18 in. 


the same firm at a cost 


Gazelle, made by 
again and again to 


of only £52. It p 
have these machines properly serviced in 
the winter months, though a keen grounds- 
man will be able to do much of this work 


himself. 
Mechanised Sprayer 
One invariably forgets to overhaul the 
spraying machine in the summer, because 
there is so much to do, but this month it 
certainly must. be done if effective work is 
to be assured. Those who have Clifford 
rotary cultivators for other purposes can 
use a tank and fitted. pump in conjunction 
with this without any difficult The alter- 
native is to have a mechanised sprayer which 
works on its own, and fortunately there is 
made by Four Oaks which is only 80 Ib. 
in weight. This is mounted on two 20 in. 
pneumatic ‘red wheels, and is more mobile 
than most of the hand-operated sprayers. 
There are, of course, numerous other 
hand tools to be thought of, the standard 
sized Springbok rake for instance, which is 
ideal for scarifying the turf, and costs 15s. 
torks, either the full size 


There are the 
four half-right prongs 8 in. by 13 in. 


onc 


with 3 
for 225. 6d., or in the case of the heavier 
sony land the flat-tine forks with four 
prongs 7} in. by 11 in. which sell for 

s. For greenhouse stoking one 


about 2 
needs perhaps an open-socket shovel for 


9d. or one of the larger size 10 for 


12s. 


16s. 


be writer will always be pleased to 
readers on mechanical tools suitable 


advise j z 3 

for playing fields, which he is constantly 
prying out at the Horticultural Training 
Centre, Thaxted. 


Central Sanitary Incinerator 
G F.C. have produced a larger model of 


their sanitary incinerator. The new 
is 18 in. by 20 in. by 36 in. high, with 


unit ! m t k 
rating of 6 kW. and arranged for direct 
-onnection to the mains. A hand-operated 
ed ker hearth is fitted and there is a with- 
Io able ash drawer at the bottom. A 6 in. 
po outlet. is provided at the back of the 
unit. 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Attainment Tests in Physics, Parts I-IV 


By J. C. Daniels. 
(University of London Press.) 
1. — Mechanics and Properties of 
Matter; pp. 54. 
Part 11. — Light; pp. 36. 
Part Ill.—Magnetism and Ele 
Part IV.—Heat and Sound; 
Price Is. 6d. each part. 
N the School Science Review of November, 
1942, there appeared a discussion of a 
new-type achievement test in Science 
in addition to a consideration of À 
theoretical bases of this type of test, hints 
on the construction were given, The tests 
under review conform in some respects to 
the pattern suggested then. ; 
Each of the parts of these tests contains 


eight or nine tests and each test is confined 
to a single to 


Part 


ctricity; pp. 38. 
bp. 40. 


and 
the 


à pic or a small group of related 
topics. In Part I one test is concerned with 
Density, Specific 


Gravity and Pressure, 
» Energy and Power, and 
yet another with Boyle’s Law and Hookes 
Law. In the other parts similar conventional 
groupings are adopted. 

the tests, 
revision test at t 
of thirty 
are of 


another with Work. 


with the exception of the 
he end of each book, consist 
questions. Of these the first ten 
the type which requires." yes" Or 
no " for the answer. The next ten, multiple 


choice questions, give four possible answers 
from which the 


Correct one must be selected. 
The last third of each test consists, in the 
main, of 


calculations 
cation of general prin 
metic has been deliber 

Mr. Daniels 


involving the appli- 
ciples and the arith- 
ately simplified. 

is Tutor in Charge of Tests 
and Research in the Institute of Education 
at Nottingham University and it is to be 
assumed that c 


l he has checked both the 
reliability and validity of the tests. He 
makes no reference to these points, the 
Preface being 


j merely a set of brief instruc- 
uons to the pupil attempting the papers. 
The only indication that the tests do, in 
fact, measure attainment is in the title, but 
science masters using them would be inter- 
ested to know what method was used to 
check the reliability, how many pupils were 
tested and what coefficients were obtained. 


In the Magnetism and Electricity section 
some of the terminology is hardly up to 
date." Condenser " and “capacity are 
terms used instead of ^" capacitor" and 
"capacitance" and a galvanometer is 
referred to as a galvanoscope. This is a 
pity when efforts a 


are being made to bring 


the elementary instruction in Magnetism and 


Electricity into line with engineering prac- 
tice. 

There is a place for this type of test as 
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an additional method of estimating a ge 
Progress when it is used in conjunction. wi 
the more formal examination. 


Introduction to Biology 


By C. V. Wood. 
(Allman € Son. 5s. 9d.) 

T has been said that there is no Cr 
I for the teacher of biology who fails 
to cultivate in young children an am 
interest in the subject. Truc, indeed, he 
what could be more fascinating thar ne 
study of life itself? The majori n 
children possess a natural ps ini n 
the processes of Nature, and merely 


i sr to reap 
the guidance of the teacher in xs dba ap 
ADE benefits »f their ee uhosi ihis, book 
this purpose the subject granite | 3 hos Ts 
is certainly adequate: in fact, t st ATE A 
be censured for including in Un TEE 
tion in what is to be regarcec his is purely 
introduction to the subject, but t 
a matter of opinion. : 

The book is designed first t. raupht 
secondary schools where biology Mg 
to the ‘exclusion of other y a te 
secondly as a first-year textbook for v Es 
grammar schools. The author pomis oe 
in his preface that living Organisms: e d 
be dissociated from their environment Sri 
that field studies are therefore esse ni 

j erefore a seasona 

he subject matter has there eae ine 

arrangement which should prove va ba o 
the teacher. The chapters dealing, M e 
migration, hibernation, the esting. Da a 

irds, and insects are ay i 
Técommended. DM 


for use 1n 


The Popular Book of Botany 


Edited by J. Ramsbottom, OBT arr 
(Ward Lock & Co., Ltd. s. 6d. 
HIS book, edited by Dr. J. v arn 
O.B.E, formerly Director y^ Pas 
Department of Botany at E E He 
concise” ie puer ame iures o 
Concise account of the a g f 
the Plant Kingdom in a way n pe 
invaluable to the layman, as well as p E 
Of considerable interest to studeat, 2 fh 
Not a simple matter to condense such a 


» book; 
Subject into the pages of any ti es 
credit must be given is the S intro- 
Who have given the reader à gt 


branches of this 
excellent 


duction to the various 3 

Science in what constitutes an 

Pasis for further reading. js af the 

i 5 of the 

The book commences m i Ho iit the 
living cell and then deals briefly 


“heading f 
Physiological aspect under the heading of 
"life's Processes" (the ER in greater 
uction js given separate ts cover the 
derail), Succeeding chapter. flowering 
Structure of flowering And Sur chapters 
Plants. Finally there are, heredity anc 
giving a broad survey © 


i ssifi- 

genetics, the ecology, evolution a oie E 

Cation of plants in such a, pa e aa D 
comprehensive without being to Los 
he illustrations are. adequate. KL. 
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“The thunder of feet, the pounding 
ofa floor covering under the impact 
of boisterous activity of youth calls 
i ‘ee / for the qualities inherent in linoleum : 
^ y resistance to abrasive wear, easy to clean 
NV and keep clean, noise absorbing for quiet- 
"o mess ef tread, and to the cver-lasting 
sfaction of rate-payers, linoleum, once 


it is well laid, is an infrequent item in the 
budget of the expenditure of local author- 
Linoleum of the right grade will still be 


ities. 
rying of Smith 


in use ina school when the scur 
becomes the dignified pa 
f his youthful 


e of Smith 


Manor's feet 
Marot when he returns to the scene o 


exuberance. 


Nothing takes the place of LINOLEUM 


37 
/ 


For good Jooks and long li 


LINOLEUM 


273287 Regent Street. Londor. W.1 
ollowing members :— 

LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 
DUNDEE 


+ Association, 


The Linoleum Manufacturers nv of the f 


„or toa 
ci TD.. DUNDEE 
un! BE nrzpA LEOTE 

p LTD., KIRKCALDY DUNDEE LINOLEUM oY NORTH BRITISH LINOLEUM CO LTD.. 

i NAIRN & CO. LTD. KIRKCAH Jas. WILLIAMSON & SON LTD.. LANCASTER 


Y LTD., FALKLAND: FIFE ve 


» stands for 


“THELMA 
For further informa 


non write to the Associate! 
BARRY OSTLERE & SHEPHERI 
6 orp BAILEY, E-C-4 
SCOTTISH CO-OPERAT! 
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continuing 


The purpose of health 
records 


(from page 388 ) 


summed up by the fact that males are 
usually loaded if they are more than 25 per 
cent under the average weight, and females 
if they are more than 30 per cent under 
the average weight, otherwise no difference 
is made for sex, 


1 have perhaps strayed from 


the straight 
and narrow p 


ath of records, but 1 do feel 
that records are not much good unless they 
are put to a purpose, and that purpose is 
to answer questions which will help us to 
build a healthier generation. The 
questions to which | 
the answer are 


type of 
would like to have 
as follows :— 


(1) Do those who are 


10 per cent under 
weight hay, 


€ healthier lives than those who 
are 10 per cent over weight? 

(2) Do girls who have been exposed to 
German measles in school develop latent 
immunity as judged by their freedom from 
the disease in later years, and, of course, 
their freedom from producing deformed 
babies? 


(3) How many grossly 


fat boys or girls 
become 


normal in later life? 


(4) Does the boy who has been 
immunised against diphtheria and against 
tetanus at school retain his immunity for 
several years, or ai least 
is in the Army for his National Service? 

There are many questions to 
people want to know 
fact doctors are co; 
give ex cathedra st 
realising that 
based on the 


for as long as he 


which 
the answers, and in 
nsidered always able to 
atements, the public little 
these are impressions and not 
judicial analysis of the facts. 


Schooling means more than 
scholarship 


(continued from page 375) 


immediately after its launching: it will be 
berthed at Lambeth and used by past and 
Present pupils at the school. 

The construction 


of a boat, which might 
be thought to have 


employed all the appro- 
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priate class time and spare time of the Dn. 
is only one of a series. of similar projects 
The school has already built three mome 
which have been taken down the € 
Wye: there is a Model Aeroplane Club, the 
models consredeied ih the RUST arkana 
there is a Puppet Theatre with pappas 
made in woodwork classes; and a very ee 
Photographic Club. An entire room is g à 
over to model railways the trains e s 
through a varied terrain which the boys have 
built on a very large table. 


These creative projects are more ai 
just an intelligent use of craft classes: = 
give the boys a tremendous: incentive » 
learn and to be painstaking in their prion 
(a piece of bad workmanship fins De 
unnoticed in a carpentered bookcase ; 
likely to be rather more obvious pes 
boat springs a leak); they also fom a 
ofschool interests, and—a point w Me i 
Headmaster stresses—they engender in pe 
boys a feeling of pride in, and loyalty to, 
their school. 

These two schools, at opposite. ends of 
Practically every material scale, are both 
achieving the aim of as full and liberal sn 
education as possible for cach pupil. Anc 
the means they use are open to any school 
with sufficient enthusiasm and imagination. 


TT 


THE GAS BOARD Roasts Fuel to 
Collect the Gas and sells it to you for 
Cooking and Heating. 


YOU ROAST FUEL BUT ALLOW THE 
GAS TO WASTE UP THE CHIMNEY 


Your firing 
costs can be 


Ou save fuel 
and labour, 
greater effic- 
iency results. 


Write to us for details of our trial fitting 
arrangements. 


HYDRO-THERMAL Ltd. 


(Dept SM) Church St., 
Boston Spa, 
Yorks 


School and College 


| 


|| machine in your kitchen wi 


' you can 


to it 


S 


those schools broad 
urety, Mere them. at 
whenever and as «€ 


invaluable 
music, langui 
therapy, voice 
dramatics. 


isset ina 
zes, 
train 


ANYONE CAN USE I. Push-button control, maie eye . 
funis. amd the umque Grunde mteraphone as p Price DOS 
as the human car gne complete and instant mastery over 
The Grundig’ foolproof mechanism ery over S GNS. 
> Ter, 
2HOUR SOUND TRACK, The 1.200 tect of trey strach HB Tants 
tape nearly hall a mile ol sound track — gives TWO available 
HOURS ol. perfect speech recording or ONE HOUR of " -— 
hoarding. Miehespeed rewind mech- As compact 
and portable 


huhefidelity muse 
o-hour tape qm seconds 


The Grundig Tape Recorder will record 


Moreover. it has proved itself to be an 


alter the “ime 


broadcasts 


those school 


curriculum 


of 
amy 


casts in their en- 
nd play them back 
aften as required. 


Il lessons involving d 
diction, — speech E 


ing. elocution N — = 
SS 


Folder 


anism selects any part ot the w ‘ 
as d suitcase, 

GRUNDIG ) “ Reporter“ 700L 2- SPEED TAPE RECORDER 

The Finest Tape Recorder in the World 


A WHOLE LOAF OF BREAD CUT 


with the new Elect 


| QUICKLY PAYS FOR ITSELF BY THE ELIMINATION OF 


AUTOMATICALLY STARTS 


AND STOPS 
SAFE TO OPERATE 


NO TEARING WITH NEW 
LOAVES 


ECONOMICAL TO PURCHASE 


any other oustanding 


e 
and m 
features 

of this 


See a demonstration 
th- 


out any obligations 


Send for demonstration particulars 
to the Sole Manufacturers 


| MABBOTT: co. LTD. 


hed over 50 years 
Manufacturers of Food Preparation Machinery 


PH x WORKS, POLAND STREET, 
OENIX TE NCHESTER, 4 


Tel.: COLLYHURST 1773 (3 lines) 


Establis! 
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rically Operated B 


brooke Park Road. S.E.3. 


IN ONE OPERATION 


read Cutting Machine 
WASTE PIECES OF BREAD 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


: 3s. per line, minimum three lines. A line 
Sra ed won Box minibar I extra. 
Display Panels £1 10s. per single column inch. 
Instructions and copy should reach "' School 
Management" office, 18-20 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not later than the 15th 
of the previous month—publication being on the 
third. 


When replying to advertisers, please mention 
“School and College Management." 


PREMISES FOR SALE 


LD ESTABLISHED Privat 

patatory Se lan a rst 
W miles West of la 
Modern: wellequipped ; 
mt oW) pupils, Attractive 
nekis, dm marker dor 
ring or sale 


he perty, 


mis 


DOMESTICS 


y" NG DANISH GIRLS 
ane eou 


bringe 
willing 
ment ant 
We a 
Poyon wat 
Ko Adver 


FOR SALE 


CLE STORAGE PROBLEM 

EALA Cycle Racks 
eycles. Sturdily made in 
compacte Sheds and Shelters 
Write for list CYR, 922, PARK 
ACHURCH, LUD, 922. py 
ham, 1. MI DlIand 5001.) 


SIMPILIEELEID 
1 "t 
supplied 


» WINDER & 


Street, Birman 


LEAR PLASTIC FOOD COV 

NOM in, deep, complete: ev 
12 im, & UL HL sans 
Carriage paid. Round plastic clear 
only M in. s 4 in. 6s; vach, Carriage 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR QUANTITIES 
APPLICATION, Call, write phone HERBERT 
MANDER: LTD, 109-391 Gray's Inn Rosi, Loudon, 
WAC TER. wADLO ý 


R, Hans Sh an 


1 
last 


deep, 13s. fado 


———— N 
pou e Lr 


RE ÜARBORUNDUM yowe wwii wom 
POTATO PEELER PLATES and 


DRUMS. ina few mimites at 
qnare 


cost of td 
meh. Spread on SURFIX Compound 
overnight, machine 


ready jor use next 
morning. 30s. pack surfaces 400 sq. in. Use 
only as required, Satisfaction guaranteed 
SURF] LTD., 9 Spring Street, 


London, 


W.2 PAD 3192. 


TENNIS COURTS 
Re 4 Une 


CUTLERY- STOCKTAKING CLEARING LINES 


K: ias "o 
Vahle, $1 L 
D n 1 
Table 8 ! uhi. 
I 
la ' p 
In nun " 
i end, Peers d 
Leg. By Nuet 8 ý "US 
lea S Mate, Nn Rd d 
I» - = E : 
B i x ne 
" 1i 
ba Sa 
xy ! y ~ 1 n 
5i " thee 
Fish ka ! k | 
a 
1 i 
W I 


Cail is tal dine 

TORRE MOSDIR, FL. 

pe GRAY SENN RoN, Wat 
Jot Th xS 


for cycle parking that is 
simple, orderly and... 


.... maintenance free) 
Ty ^8 


reinforced concrete ^77 


BICYCLE BLOCKS & SHED UNITS 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) 
ELIFFORDS INN. Tel. HOL 2916. LONDON:Es 


School and College 


x 

Boys and girls come out 

to play, 

Their lunch is over and cleared away, 
The plates and cups are as bright 

as day, 


They ve all been washed the 


o SPLENDID »» 


gue of latest models 
hospitals. 
nd canteens 
talled. 


Write or "phone for catal 
shoals, colle 
hotels. restaurants. steamship 

where SPLENDIDS are m 
Siret, London, 5.1. "Phone VICtoria 
hie Ltd, 66 76 King Street, Dundee. 


and list of famous se 


9722. 3.4: 5403 4. 
Tel 5904 


LTD.. 


“OR Victoria 


STAINES KITCHEN EQUIPMENT CO. 
Üh Anem J: 5. Mes 


Grams: Kitehequip, Sowest, London. 


YOUR GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 
S a anal 


HELIX 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


on all RULES and COMPASSES for School use 


@ COMPASSES: We are the original patentees of the HELIX compass— 
proved to be the most satisfactory school compass. Made in solid brass, 


it is well finished and strong. An essential aid to neat and accurate work 


[ RULES: We make a large ran 


is a rule to meet the teaching nee 
always recommend boxwood rules 2 
of other woods, we also make a range 
taining the HELIX quality yet satisfying t 


required. 


ge of rules of different markings, and there 
d of every grade of scholar. While we 
s being superior in every way over rules 
of selected hardwood rules main- 
he need for cheaper rules, when 


ED TO SEND LEAFLETS 


WE SHALL BE PLEAS! 
ANGES, ON REQUEST. 


ILLUSTRATING THESE R 
ORKS, GEORGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM 12 


THE UNIVERSAL WOODWORKING CO. LTD., HELIX W 


> FROM ALL scHOOL CONTRACTORS 


OBTAINA à 
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Light, manceuvrable and easy to clean 


is this outstanding “ ReWard ” Service 
Wagon. Its uses are legion — serving 
meals or refreshments, clearing tables, 
carrying crockery, medical supplies, 
books — in schools, canteens, 
etc., everywhere. 


hospitals, Quality on 


Four Wheels 
THE "REWARD" SERVICE WAGON PATT. $.W.53 

Finest quality tubular steel fram 

Push bar fitted at each end. Rubber-tyred, ball bearing castors in sizes 4", 5i 

7",also 7" with additional roller bearing. Stove-enamelled plain green or cream 

polychromatic green, blue Or silver. Over-all size 36” x 20" x 36” high Other \ 

sizes (2 and 3 tiered) available. FREE OF PURCHASE TAX 


€. Fixed trays of sheet steel, mounted on rubber. 


gout as 
: ‘ ; aea eave? 
Institution Supplies Ltd. a CA sts OF 
46 PARK PLACE, LEEDS | Tel: 31608 (3 lines) " 


l for cleanliness, 
hard wear, com- 
fort and safety in 


SCHOOLS 


ENTRANCES CORRIDORS 
CHANGING ROOMS 
SWIMMING POOLS 

SHOWER BATHS 
KITCHENS NOWAY: aroung -i a well 
at Colmërs Farm School 


Guaranteed for I5 years Rubery. C't¥ Of Birmingham 


Education Dept. Architects 
Full details from: Harrison & Cox, FRIBA 


Birmingham 


NUWAY MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
COALPORT : SHROPSHIR 


School and College 
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In planning school meals 
special care is taken to ensure 
that the meals are well balan- 


ced, thus supplying adequate 
amounts of all the essential 


nutrients. 

Marmite yeast extract is 
frequently ordered for routine 
use, particularly in gravies and 
stews, as it supplies the essen- 
tial Bj vitamins which are 
especially needed by growing 
children. 


MARMITE 


yeast extract 
contains 
RIBOFLAVIN (vitamin B2) 1-5 mg. per oz 
NIACIN (nicotinic acid) 16.5 mg. per oz. 


Special quotation for school supplies on application 


THE MARMITE FOOD EXTRACT CO. LTD. 
35 Seething Lane, London, E.C.3 
Ed. 5309 
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Cleaning up in 
a big way 


it's easier with Izal Liquid Cleanser 


Cleaning the kitchen at home is one 
thing. But cleaning a kitchen in a public 
canteen, serving perhaps hundreds of 
meals a day—that’s a different matter. 
It demands the help of Izal Liquid 
Cleanser, the cleanser that makes short 
work of grease and grime—le s the 
whole place spotlessly clean. Izal Liquid 
Cleanser is used in kitchens of schools, 
factories and hotels all over 


restaurants, 
the country. 


Used as recommended, Izal Liquid Cleanser 
is harmless to the hands. It is a scientifically pre- 
pared, stable product, ` 
which can be stored 
for long periods with- 
out deterioration, 


make it part 
of your kitchen 
equipment 
i-gallon can, 8 3d. 
z-gall. drums, 37 6d 


- 72 6d. 
yo-gallons, - 270 Od. 
Immediate delivery, free in the U.K. nom 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, 
THORNCLIFFE. SHEFFIELD 
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a. 


D 

ISH > NASHING MACHINE 

Sias Kars toxin without a Fault 
many providing meaa nate SEED ISHmentss 
than restauran s over longer hours 
ts. Mode : § 
carve areal af eim. 
catering e Part. AVAMORE, who send their 
pleased ee Rd ies across the world are always 
advise on installation Sechnisalitles. 


THE f 


7 A 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


LONDON 
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| FOSTER CLARK 


CUSTARD POWDER 
p OUAR Ta 


Full marks koe 


am 


| bags 
7 or 

Ib. tins 
bags 


BLANCMANGE POWDER Tis. or 


a, strawberry tins 


To. tins 


raspberry, v anillz 


JELLY CRYSTALS 


gem ba 
SWEETENED GOLDEN — |, or 
PUDDING MIXTURE “uns 


POWDERED SOUP 5 ans Ow. 


: ail, kidney, celery 1 
tomato, oxtail, kidney yy ang 
green pea 


CANNED FRUIT 


AO tins 


————— 


A10 tins 


ponnn 


98 & 40». 


containers 


Di. tins | 


Meli 


CANNED VEGETABLES 


GRAVET the complete 
gravy powder 


Foster Clark’s quality food products are rich in 
Nourishment and most delicious, Famous for their 
goodness and genuine value, they're easily made up 
and economical to use. Specially packed in bulk to 
Simplify your ordering. 


Our price list will give you all details 


of bulk quantities and the new Compo- 
site Pack. Write now ! 


FOSTER CLARK LIMITED, MAIDSTONE, KENT 
Telephone: MaipsrONE 2255 


SPECIAL COMPOSITE PACK com m 


6 assorted tins of food packed in bulk. 


School and (ollis: 


l' sure the girls will 
give us much less 
laundry bother now 
we're using 
Royal Blue 
Washable Quink 


in the classrooms! 


This is the ink specially made 
for school and home use— 
washes easily out of clothes 
and off fingers with soap 
and water 


Supplied in 4 sizes: 8! »d., 1/2. 1/9, 5/10 


LONDON, W.C.2 


MADE BY THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, 


] GEORGE LTD 


MIDDX * Telephone HOW 2051 


Management, Sc ptember, 195 3 
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—MASON’ 


Custard 


Flavour 


Tus perfection of 
Mason's Custard Flavour 
explains its popularity. 
This delicious liquid is 
a unique blend of quality 
essences and is the ideal 
flavouring for all 
Custards, Puddings. 
Sweets, Junkets, Trifles, 


ttoviteo 


p ares ver 


ISCHOOL BED. 


MNT i - Oi ds of all A i 
Fruit Compotes, Sweet Chest of Drawers. tines Froles, Feed A 
5 . . and Serving Trolleys, Storage Bins and 
Sauces and Beverages. Cupboards. “Lockers etc. 


Mason's Custard Flavour 
is essential to good taste. 
Trial quart bottles, 10s. 
each; Standard cases of 
* doz. quarts, 45s. (90s. 
doz.), all carriage paid. 


HOSKINS & SON, LTD. 
Upper Trinity St., Birmingham, 9. 
Telephone: Victoria 0556-7/3102 


_——_— 


TEAKWOOD SEATS 


for 
SCHOOL GROUNDS 


Single seats for 
REMEMBRANCE, PRESENTATION 
OR COMMEMORATION 
with Carved Inscription or Engraved Plate 


BARLOW, TYRIE & CO. 


96 WOODHOUSE ROAD, 
LEYTONSTONE, LONDON, E.II 


| — eee É—S 


FREE SAMPLES 
Caterers are cordially 
invited to send for free 
samples so that they can 
taste the Flavour's good- 

ness for themselves. 


P 


BENHAM KITCHEN 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Double Oven gas range, solid top, regulo 
Control £85. Steaming Oven, fully auto- 
Matic, £65. 30 Gall. vegetable boiler £30, 
Salamander Grill 27” £27. All recon. 

“tioned as new and finished in speckled 
NEWBALL & MASON LIMITED 


vitreous enamel, 


NOTTINGHAM SOUTHERN CROSS EQUIPMENT 
Famous for Herbs & Flavourings G — SO: Se 
for over 100 years. »reenfield s Yard, Old Shoreham Road, 
Portslade, Sussex. Phone: Hove 48385 
EEE ETS 
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AVE YOUR SIGHT .. BY BETTER LIGHT 


light that 


ss i » a f ing this dn the 
ent, clivetive and e al ^ 
As . AD. SYSTEM tres He as a omens to an end, namely, 


and con ertably, and 


5 we can perstade you to use, 
the more artificial Baht one 
: as one can wit 
n dos 
»omere 
every rima 
; be able to 
e en mt e Resemmend. HUG cece e aul Gr a 
» ench Gove 3 r lone and thorough 
* heme, the nursery, d 
able de resist the harm mas 
GVD, SYSTEM. This 
up to abont 9 f 0 10. 
im pertect. comfort 
E fol arme os well known concerns who use the CEN UI IG wuya SYSTEM: 
i Wi rM i ndon C ; I 
x i 
Wille d i 
Hs y Holland. 1 In lote veut en; H. Samuel 
bae my i f 
Press d t4 f. ; " 
london 4 TE um? t 3 1d Tei 2 Centre Led 
For further particulars please apply to the following address: 
;.V.D TON SQUARE. LONDON: W.C.1 
G.V.D. s d 8 MUSeum 1857 
Plain, Badged or 
h Decorated 
a 
, GLASSWARE 
^ * 


BROOMS AND BRUSHES AND een SAVING EQUIPMENT 


Please enquire for price list giving complete range 


i JAMES FARQUHARSON & SONS LI? 


CATERING CONTRACTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
PARK PARADE, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 Telephone: ELGAR 4080 
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the Greatest lame in Colton | 


For over 150 years the Name of Horrockses 
has stood for quality, All over. the 
world their fabrics aaye brought prestige 


to that illustrious name ... which is | 
much .. . and goodwill to their country 
of origin . . - which is more. | 
Sheets, Pillowcases, Towels, Dress | : 
Goods, Furnishings, Flannelettes, | 
Wincettes, Shirtings, etc. | 


if 
} 
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YOUR CLEANING PROBLEMS SOLVED! 


A Hedley Product 
for Every School or 
College Cleaning Job 


For every type of cleaning job, whether large or 
small, you'll find a Hedley product that’s right 
at the top of its particular class. Crockery and 
cutlery to wash—or carpets, furnishings and 
upholstery to clean? Whatever your cleaning 


problem, there’s a product in the Hedley range 
to answer it. 


22 YUAN IN LAN 


DP52 The Great 


New Multi-Purpose 
Detergent 


DPs2 is a white powder, non-dusty and free. 
flowing. Readily soluble, even in cold water 
Linen, dishcloths, paintwork . . i 


ANNI 


. a hundred ang 
one vital washing and cleaning jobs in vour 
establishment will be done better, faster, more 
easily with this truly modern, all-purpose detergent, 


For dish-washing machines 
GUSTO! The money- DYMENSN ! The proved 


saving, safe, non-caustic, non-caustic detergent 


For full information about these and other Hedley products, irite to: 


THOMAS HEDLEY & CO. LIMITED. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


germicidal detergent for 
dish-washing. Works like 
a charm— especially in 
soft water arcas. 


germ-killing and deodor- 
ant. that gives dishes and 
glasses an €Xtra-clean 
sparkle even in hard water, 


NEW, SAFE 
DISH-WASHING 


DETERGENT! 


ORVUS 


—and here are some of its 
advantag 


has fine sudsing properties. 
is a free-flowing powder and 
is bactericidal. For vou Orvus 
means: more dishes washed 
faster in either hard or soft 
water—just a quick rinse and 
no need for wiping; safety 
for delicate glazes and colours ; 
brighter upholstery and car- 
pets; voluminous lather and 
ume saved through ease of 


handling! 


Bright as 
the sun! 


Scourox is the sale, non- 
scratch. cleansing. powder — 
makes baths, tiles, sinks, pots 
and pans bright as the sun 
and free from any gritty 
residue! 


Eclipse 


The economical laundry soap 
powder that needs no 
preliminary mixing. Ideal for 
high temperature wa shing ! 


School and College 


aaLirg 
is a Degree of Excellence 


In these days of high prices there is an understandable tendency to 
seek economies. But in this competitive world, economies usually 
mean a lowering quality and we believe that quality should not be 
sacrificed for economy the two must be achieved together. 


In the matter of school equipment, the E.S.A. has been proud to take 


a leading part over the years in the building up of high standards, and 
todas, British schools are the best equipped in the world. 


At this time, in. duty to the children who use the equipment and 


materi and in the interests of long term. economy. it behoves 
Authorities, Schools and Manufacturers alike. jealously to guard 
against the temptation to set aside these well tried and tested standards. 


book can easily be 


Even a copper or two less spent on a simple exercise 
ot 


a false economy, or the life of a desk reduced by years for the sake 
a few extra shillings wisely spent. 


m 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
Esavian House, 181, High Holborn, London. W.C.1. Tel : Holborn 9116 
101, Wellington Street, Glasgow, C.2- Tel : Central 2369 


Eca ree 
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—it’s a washing cream 


Zalpon is new, and it’s great news a washing cream that 
can't be wasted. The dispenser measures out just the 
right amount to wash a pair of dirty hands. There's no 
waste- even the last drop is used. Zalpon lathers in the 
hardest water. Its made from pure soap and fine quality 


toilet detergents, and leaves the hands perfectly clean 
and smooth. 


IT'S PILFER-PROOF 
The dispenser locks on to the 
wall, the bottle locks into the 


dispenser. It keeps your Zalpon 
safe! 


i Ma 
2 o] UP TO 2,000 WASHES 5 
‘ap SS I Zalpon cream gives you 
, TE up to 2,000 washes to 
Y ` i the bottle The bottle js 
b 3 fixed into the dispenser in 


vai a few seconds. There's 
| no messy and wasteful 


\ i decanting. 
ERA 


OVER 20,000 
WASHES 


Zalpon is delivered 
in cases of 1 dozen 
bottles. Its easy to 
store, easy to use. 


dún 


" the new way of washing 
Ideal for Schools. Cinemas. Restaurants, Offices, 
Hospitals. Factories and Public Cloakrooms everywhere. 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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Everything a School Needs 


s xL The British Blackboard Brush 

5 Clean and easily controlled. A brush 
especially designed to trap chalk dust between 
its edges of coiled felt. Felt area 6" x 2". 
3s. 6d. EACH. 


Exercise Books 

Our wide range of school 
Mationery is manufactured in 
our own factory. Schools 
may be confident of the 

best at the most economical 
prices. Catalogue 

available on request. 


Cap and Blazer Badges l 
We shall be pleased to receive enquiries for a" 
type of badge and to furnish a quotation at He : 
keenest prices. A brochure in full colour displaying 
a wide range of styles available on request. 


The 
Afton Glass Dispenser 


This toughened glass flask - 
iy fitted with a specially 
ned instant control pouring = 2 


device. The " waisted” um am : 
design of the flask allows E We 
it to be gripped firmly. M ' 


5s. 3d. FACH. aa Mein 
Stationery - Outfitting: Teaching Aids 
PHILIP & TACEY LTD. 


99-79 FULHAM. HIGH STREET - FULHAM + LONDON * 5X6 


Many 


desig 
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"IOWA MN 
Me The Director and 


Head Chef Instructor of the 
Scottish Hotel School 

Mr. Dutron & Mr. Renolds say 
"We recommend 


Jackson 
Electric 
Cooking 
Apparatus 


for Commercial 


Cooking" 


“Jackson Electric Cooking Equipment is installed 
in our main kitchen. In the training of 


Student Chefs economy and cleanliness are of 


paramount importance at all stages, and we 


find that Jackson Equipment is second to none,” 


For practical running costs 

note what Mr. Walton the 

proprietor has proved at 

the Regent Hotel, Oban . - + & 


Specialists in Electric Cooking Equipment 


THE JACKSON ELECTRIC STOVE CO. LIMITED, 143, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, SWI 
ucc ECC P ———aumn 5 MR MM MM Me DE] 
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Clean Plates 
make Smiling Faces / 


Fine Foods specially packed for Schools and 
Catering Establishments 


We invite you to enquire for :— 


BAKING POWDER GOLDEN RAISING POWDER — BATTACRISP 


Famous since 1847 Saves Eggs Fish, Pancakes 


JELLY CREAMS JELLY CRYSTALS FL. DESSERT GELATINE 
9 Flavours 5 Flavours 5 Flavours 


BLANCMANGE POWDER CUSTARD POWDER  GORNFLOUR 


7 Flavours 


SPONGE MIXTURE DRIED HERBS SPICES 


Sugar Sweetened 


EDIFAS A—Albumin Alternative for 
MERINGUES — CREAM FILLINGS — SPONGE 


OUR SERVICE: FACTORY -FRESH as required 
in handy containers, | !b., 7's, 28's, 56's, 12's 


JAMES MILLER FOOD PRODUCTS LTD. 


MANCHESTER, 3 Blackfriars 3735 6 7 


— Manufacturers and packers of Fine Foods for over 100 years — 


( h 1 


ESE Heawy Duty Combing Equipment made by Smitt 4 Wellstood Ltd (Proprietors ofthe ESSE Cooker empan 


y) bonmytridge Sectiand 
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You'll be glad you installed 


& G. Q fluorescent fittings 


— specially suitable for schools 


Don't miss these G.E.C. fittings for your fluores- 
Cent lighting, Every type has been designed with 
some particular job and its problems in mind. 
These models have been tested and proved by 
actual use on a very wide scale. Virtually every 
Problem that can arise has been met, studied and 
answered. 

Add highly competitive initial cost, low running 
tost, outstanding case of installation and mainten- 
ance; you will understand why so many in every 
trade and profession praise G.E.C. fittings as the 
ideal answer to their fluorescent lighting problems. 

For the best results always use Osram tubes. 


Designed for efficiency 


The reflector is made from translucent. white 
Opal Perspex. This gives a very agreeable low 
brightness external appearance and a well lit 


Ceiling. 


One-man maintenance 


The assembly has been planned so that the parts 


Economical to buy and operate 


Easiest to fit and maintain 


F 62064 one light 
lI £12-5+0 


TUBE EXTRA 


F 62066 two light 
£17:3:0 
TUBES EXTRA 


of any installation can be detached or replaced 


with ease by one man without an assistant, 


Suspension 

The top chassis containing the control gear may 
be suspended in three ways: 

(a) From conduit suspensions straight into the fitting 
"at 24" centres i 

(b) By conduit or chain at any suspension centres 


(c) By screwing direct to the ceiling 


F 62076 one light 


£12:1-0 


TUBE EXTRA 


2 i i Pace *h a se 
spis fitting has been specially designed to illuminate vertical surfaces, such as those 


4, Maps or chalkboards. 
he exte 
Provided 


2 The 


M 
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It is shaped to spread clear, restful, dazzle-free light. 


5 , eflecto 
rior finish is in cream. An easily removable anodised aluminium n d 
and the unit is suitable for direct ceiling Mounting Or pendant suspension. 


. u pese 
General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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SCHOOL FEES 
REMISSION SCHEME 


For 26 years this scheme 
arranged by us has coped 
successfully with the problem 
of remitting fees when pupils 
are absent. Most |.A.P.S. 
and Public Schools number- 
ing over 1,500 have been 
using this scheme for many 
years. |t is now an insti- 
tution and up to date 
claims amounting to over 


£1,500,000 have been paid. 


THE SCHOOLS 
COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY 


Specially designed by us to 
suit the 
schools in the light of experi- 
ence over 20 years. Com- 
bines all essential school 
insurances such as Fire, Bur- 
glary, Employer's Liability, 
Legal Liability and Loss 
of Profits in one document. 
lt costs less to insure this 
way and the protection 
granted is much wider. 


HOLMWOODS & BACK 
& MANSON LTD. (oc ENT 
Bell Street, Reigate, Surrey- 
And at Lloyd's. Tel.: Reigate 
3386-8 
London Office : 


85 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 4471 


requirements of 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT PLAN 


for the provision of fees at Prepara 
and Public Schools, Universities, etc. 
This plan has been arranged to lighten 
the burden of school fees for parents 
who pay out of income and to ensure 
fees for the full period of a child's 
education. 


The advantages to the Parent are:- 

Il. SPREAD-OVER OF PAYMENTS 
The cost is spread from the incep- 
tion of the policy until the child 
leaves school or university. 


2. LONER COST 
SECURITY 
The total cost of a child's educa- 
lion is less, even though, should 
the parent die, no further premiums 
are needed and the payment of fees 
Is guaranteed, 


AND MORE 


3. INCOME TAX RELIEF 


is granted on payments made by 
the parent. 


THE SINGLE 
PAYMENT PLAN 


By which the School Fees can be assured 
by a single capital sum paid in advance, 
cither before the child goes to school or 
during the child's school career. 


The advantages of this Plan are:- 

Il. LOWER INITIAL COST 
The capital sum required is less 
than the actual fees, 

2. SECURITY 
The termly 
guaranteed amounts, and cannot 
be affected by capital depreciation. 

The Plan can either be operated by the 

School or individual Bonds can be 

arranged for parents. 


For fuller information apply to- 


THE L.A.P.S. TRUST 


85 Gracechurch St, London, E.C.3 


payments are of 


Does a dozen jobs . 


far betterfer fester! 


This simple-to- -operate H.M.V. Food Mixer is worth three estra pairs of 
hands in catering establishments of moderate size, With the necessary 
Sauipment, it does the dozen jobs at greater speed than the most skilful 
Personnel, [t mixes, shreds, grates, emulsifies, with precision and consistency 
Unmatched by any other methods. For example, when used for slicing 
" Cucumber, the first and last slices will be of identical thickness, and the 
9Perator does no more than feed in the complete cucumber and press the 
Operating button. The machine is finished in Casy-to-clean white enamel 
and, bt necessary, Working parts are of stainless steel. Mixing bowl 


SApacity: 61 Imperial quarts. V oltage: 200 250 AC/DC. LIQUEFYING - EMULSIFYING 


Cond made with the 


Gon ERVICE TO USERS Arrangements have been 
to Od. Housekeeping Institute to provide a special Culinary Advisory Service 
Users of the HM, Fint Mixer. 


FOOD MIXER 


BASIC MACHINE, 
MIXER & MINCER > 59 GNS 


HEP Terms. deposit trom 13 Gns. 


T T m" vn and tutes intewmnation phase write 
OD MINER (DIVISION SC JEMI SALES AND SERVICE TTD. 
~ HEAD OLEICE, HAYES. MIDDLESEN 
M 
nag 
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"I took the long view... 


-and I’m glad I did. Over the years this 
‘Jackson’ has repaid me handsomely, giving 
steady dependable service with no maintenance 
troubles, and working at peak efficiency all the 


time. Itcertainly pays to call in specialists on a 
job like this.» 


There's a * Jackson’ for every catering need and 
all methods of heating. For all school and college 
catering “Jackson? Boilers are supreme. 


Jackson Boilers 


Jackson Boilers Ltd. Vulcan Works. Shafton Lane, Leeds 11 Tel: 3-1088 


Showrooms: 25 Victoria Street (entrance in Abbey Orchard St.), Westminster, S.W.1; 
219 West George Street, Glasgow; 28 Deansgate Arcade, Manchester; 9 King 
Street, Leeds; “202 Corporation Street, Birmingham ; 142 Victoria Street, Bristol. 
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YOUR SIGHT—BY BETTER LIGHT 


Assembly Hall, Royal School for the Daughters of Naval and Marine Officers, Haslemere. 
Architects: Messrs. Bostock & Wilkins. 


The above illustration shows how erfectly, and at the same time economically, a 
hall can be lighted with glareless, shadowing evenly diffused light, by the G.V.D. 
SYSTEM, which treats lighting as a means to an end, that end being to enable you 
to see your surroundings with perfect ease and comfort, and not to make your room 
look like an electricity fittings show-room. 


Whenever you wish for really good lighting, remember—THAT is what G.V.D. stands 
for—therefore call us in to advise you. 


| Whatever type of lighting is wanted, whether it be laylights, cornice lighting, 
Ceiling boxes, wall brackets, pendants, standards, illuminated panels, pelmet or niche 
lights, G:V.D. can carry it out in the most efficient, effective and economical manner. 


We neither use no recommend fluorescent lighting, but only the ordinary tungsten 
filament lamp, our aim being to use the minimum equipment necessary and to avoid 
the high intensities so commonly advocated to-day. |n stressing this point, it is not 
Without significance that in a recent Ministry of Health report it was disclosed that 
nearly 27,000,000 pairs of glasses had been supplied during the first five years' work of 
the National Health Service. 


The G.V.D. SYSTEM is eminently suitable for schools, colleges, Lo ue pora 
rooms, libraries, dining rooms, offices, canteens and laboratories as well as the omes 
ànd in fact wherever good, even and glareless, yet economical lighting is required. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 


298 TORRINGTON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 ‘Phone: MUSeum 1857 
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These two products, either individually 
or in combination, provide all the 
cleansing aid likely to be required for 
maintaining a state of immaculate clean- 


liness in public buildings, offices. 
hospitals, schools, institutions, etc. 
High concentration makes them ex- 
ceedingly economical and very small 
quantities are sufficient for all cleaning 


“Catering Hygiene” 
summarises the recom- 
mendations of the Cat- 
ering Trade Working 
Party appointed by 


DOMESTOS : 


KK ok ek 
* 


A powerful 


hypochlorite possessing disin- 
fectant properties 
order. The most 


of a high 


Operations. : 

Domestos and Stergene are particu- 
larly recommended for canteens and for 
all catering establishments and **Cat- 
ering Hygiene" explains how they may 
be used to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Catering Trade Working 
Party : a copy will be forwarded on 
request. 


KK kk OK ok kok kok kok kok 


STERGENE: The remark- 
able liquid soapless detergent 


1 so successfully used in can- 
efficient 


the Ministry of Food 
and shows how those 
recommendations may 
be put into practice in 
a simple and econom- 
ical manner. 


tok tO tok ke 


ke kc e ck OC e e ke se eee ee eee ee x 


sanitary cleanser available; 
its use in public and staff 
toilets and lavatories being an 
assurance of scrupulous clean- 
liness. 


teens throughout the country, 
Ideal for dishwashing by 
machine or by hand; will not 
harm operatives hands. Un- 
surpassed as a grease remover. 


DOMESTOS AND STERGENE MAKE LIFE CLEANER 


DOMESTOS LIMITED, 
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INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, 


COLLEGE works, 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 


OFTETE ef. ss 
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Classroom and corridor, using units of 
24 ft. span (pitched roof) and 6 ft. 
span (flat roof) respectively. 


MEDWAY SCHOOL BUILDINGS MARK IV. 


Permanent schools of modern design at far less cost 


The Medway Mark IV system will provide permanent schools of any size to suit 
any site, schools which are attractive and efficient from every point of view. Despite 
the flexibility of the system the cost of the Mark IV schools is appreciably less 
than any other building method. 

Low cost has been achieved by advanced production methods and by a design 
Which minimises site-work expenditure. Technical stall are available to co-operate 


freely with Local Education Authorities during planning. Supply and erection 


of shell buildings can be undertaken anywhere in Britain. 


A 12 ft. span (flat roof) addition to 
the 6 ft. access corridor, In this case 
the corridor is provided with curved 
"Perspex" ventilated roof light. 


MEDWAY BUILDINGS AND SUPPLIES LIMITED 
15 PHOENIX WHARF, ROCHESTER, KENT. Telephone : Strood 7521 


LONDON OFFICE: 157 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Telephone: ViCtoria 7611 
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LOOK 
FOR THE | 
NAMEPLATE 


The name always linked with good Tea-Making 
and Service 


cel Equipment 


G. F. E. BARTLETT & SON LTD 


BELL STREET, LONDON, N.W. 1- ENGLAND Telephone PADDINGTON 8222 SB 46 
BIRMINGHAM: 12, Whitmore Road. Tel. Victoria 1615 MANCHESTER: 530, Stretford Road. Tel. Trafford Park 0288 


TATATA 
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LESSON | VACTRIC Model R.53 


This upright mod: is attractively styled in contrasting 
maroon and golden dimeaso. Incorporates Vactric 
' Vibro-Action" which ‘flutters’ out the deepest dust and 
dirt from carpets. Adjustable for different thicknasses of 
pile and cleaning under low furniture Women especially 
appreciate its lightness—it weighs only 15 1b 


LESSON 2 VACTRIC Electri: Floor Polisher 


Three brushes, two revolving clockwise and one anti- 
clockwise allow the polisher to move easily over the 
floor, No pushing—you just gently steer. Gives a rich 
gloss in minutes instead of hours. Triangular design of 
base makes polishing of corners easier. 


LESSON 3 VACTRIC Model W.202 


The cyclinder cleaner with the stronzest suction ofall. 
Including 5 Dusting Tools and Anti-Moth Vaporiser in 
self-contained special carrier pack—for all home cleaning 
from floor to ceiling. Spray unit availble. 


LESSON 4 The VACTRIC ‘Multipol’ 


This wonderful light industrial tool saves time, labour 
and money for motorists, model makers and those con- 
cerned with home repairs. It is the ideal all-purpose car 
polisher and bench tool. Robust, durable and easy to 
handle 
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It’s the easiest of tasks to keep 
large buildings bright and clean 
with Vactric. These amazing 
electrical-housekeepingaids do all 
the hard work of dusting, polish- 
ing and cleaning, quickly and 
without effort. Made by expert 
craftsmen, they pass the closest 


examination with honours. 


Vacinie 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


VACTRIC LTD. 
196/8 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1 
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GENERATIONS OF YOUNG BANDITS may dO 
their worst with ink, paint and anything else 
that comes to hand, pen-knives included, 
but the desk with a‘ FORMICA’ top comes 
through it all, still smiling. For every 
surface that gets hard wear this tough 
satin-smooth laminated plastic venecr 
brings a new look that /asrs. It soon repays 
its cost in savings on cleaning and main- 
tenance. An occasional wipe keeps it 
glowing. It is virtually stain-proof and 
chip-proof. In fact it might have been 
made specially for school desks, tables, 
benches and walls—a permanent hygienic 


decoration that goes on serving and saving 
year after year, 


pomier a" 


LAMINATED PLASTIC 


‘FORMICA’ t5 d 
is the register" 


For full information 


IMPERIAL HOUSE 
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puts you ) 


registered rade mark and Thomas De La Rue c7 
d user 


Make a test : have a few old desks resur- 
faced with ‘FORMICA’ Laminated Plastic 
and discover its virtues for yourself. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT ‘FORMICA’ 


WHAT IS IT? A smooth decorative board 
or vencer made from paper bonded with 
resins under heat and pressure. 

HOW IS IT USED? For colourful, hygienic 
decoration of any surface that gets hard 
Wear. 

HOW DOES IT SAVE MONEY? Lasts in- 
definitely — docs not stain, does not 
chip or craze; cleans at a wipe, needs 
no maintenance. 

HOW ABOUT COSTS? The first cost is more 
than for some alternative materials 
— but the first cost is the last cost. 


"S 
Ls 


please write to: THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTD. ii iic DIVISION) 


Ras 
04-06 REGEN REET. LONDON 
ESIH eSI 


2OIEEEPITONE: REGENT 2001 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Flow can the independent schools safeguard their future, recently so 


severely: challenged ’ By pros ing their worth to the challengers, was Miss 
y { : f 


Florence Horsbrugh’s advice to the Incorporated 4 


Schools at their meeting in Oxfor 


a two-point plan of action 


I 1952 naturally most of my time had 
to be given to the problems of the 
public system. of education. But my statu- 


tory duty is not merely to see that local 
authorities do their work efliciently. The 
Minister of Education is charged, by the 
19-44. Education Act itself, to promote both 


the education of the people of England and 
Wales and also—to quote the exact words 
Of the statute — the progressive. develop- 
ment of institutions devoted to that pur- 
Pose," 1 don’t much care for the word 
“institutions,” but I have no doubt at all 
that the independent schools are as 
"devoted " to the education. of their 
children as are the grant-aided schools, and 
that [D must therefore look to their " pro- 
Bressive development.” This summer I have 
Visited several — well-known independent 
schools. I feel that I want to know more 


about pre ratory schools than ] do. 


There are some people who, while they 
may not disbelieve in the devotion of 
Preparatory schools to education, certainly 
disparage the contribution which your 
Schools can make to its advancement. | 
am not making a political speech to-day, but 
we have most of us seen a document 
entitled " Challenge to Britain." The para- 
Braphs in this document deali with 
education should be studied, it seems to me, 
from the educational point of view, leaving 
Sut entirely any party political bias. The 
authors of this pamphlet say in it that 
"the existence of a small number of fee- 
Paying ' prep schools, and ' public’ 
schools with small classes and high social 
Prestige, alongside our overcrowded and 
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SNOC. of Preparatory 


r their guidance she suggested 


under-staffed free system of education, 


makes a mockery of the ideal of equality of 
opportunity." They do not , propose | to 
abolish fee-paying schools in the Asi 
instance, but their long-term plan is to take 
over the best of the " public * schools and 
independent day schools. And in the mean- 
while, they say, “we shall deal with the 
large number of private schools which pro- 
vide only a travesty of education, often. in 
bad premises and with largely unqualified 
staffs.” Of. course there are. bad schools, 
but might it not have been better to qualify 
this sweeping statement by adding that a 
very large number of independent schools, 


having been inspected by H.M. inspectors, 
| i TCIe! ? 
have been recognised as efficient: 


No threat to equal opportunity 
] find it difficult to. believe, myself, that, 
because about half a million children 
; educated at their parents’ expense in 


" 
bei ense 
independent schools, we are making "a 
mockery" of the equal — opportunities 
offered free to 6,000,000 boys and girls in 
the 29,000 schools grant-aided from public 
funds. And 1 do not suggest for one 
moment that even the writers of this leaflet 
themselves believe that preparatory boarding 
schools provide "only a travesty of educa- 
iion Anyone who knows anything about 
"prep" schools knows also that such a 
generalisation is false. But, of course, these 
writers are entitled to their own opinions, 
and I merely want to dissociate myself from 
them and to assure you that I don't agree 
with them. I believe that there is a proper 


(Continued on next page) 
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place in our educational system for the 
independent. school, whether it be " public” 
or "prep." And it seems to me that the 
framers of the 19-44 Act, and Parliament 
which approved it, believed that too. They 
certainly provided for the registration and 
control of independent 
gave these schools the protection of a 
Tribunal which would hear 
preferred against them by the Minister. 
And that Tribunal would be constituted by 
the Lord Chancellor and the Lord President 
of the Council. In other words, the Act 
itself envisages the continued independence 
of the independent schools. And because 
I believe that this view is right, I included 
in what is now the Education (Miscel- 
lancous Provisions) Act, 1953, provisions 
empowering local education authorities to 
pay tuition and boarding fees for children 
attending independent 
circumstances. 


schools, but they 


complaints 


schools in certain 


The value of variety 


But I don't rest my belief merely upon 
statutory provisions, I base. it upon the 
value of what the independent schools can 
give and upon the desirability of permitting 
variety rather than enforcing uniformity in 
our educational These beliefs are 
now challenged, and the independent 
schools, including your preparatory schools, 
must take up the challenge and prove their 
worth in order to retain support. Your 
schools are facing a remarkable situation. 
Never before, I should imagine, have your 
fees been higher than they are now. And yet 
never before have you found more parents 
prepared to pay them. How long this state 
of things will last I just don't know, but 
I am quite sure that the future of prepara- 


tory schools will largely depend on (we 
things :— 


system. 


" First, the stability and permanence that 
ney can create for themselves; and 


sitae, the sense of responsibility and 
"reliance that they can develop in theif 
boys. * 


Gaining parents! confidence 
As to the first, the 


| ools 
depends, [ suppose, 


future of the sch 
u on 


thei n as much as anythin 
aces im atii e m of IPE 
are both able Proportion of parents wh 
paratively hi A willing to pay the co" 
willingness Bh fees they charge. T 
very largely at any rate, must be relate’ 
Schools Gin ies the confidence which the 
to feel conden’ and parents are unlikely 
Selves feel i, e unless the schools then 
ested to find a bP reason I am inter 
ing example of initiative 
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and self-confidence in the formation of the 
Preparatory and Educational 
Trust. The objects of this Trust, as ser out 
in its Memorandum of Association, imply a 
very heartening faith in the future and 
permanent value of preparatory schools, and 
I am glad to find your presidents name 
among the to that Memoran- 
dum. 1 know, that he shares my 
satisfaction that the objects of the Trust 
extend to the education of girls as well as 
of boys. : 


Independent 


! subscribers ” 


also, 


Training scheme for teachers 


Another instance of the sort of self-help 
which I welcome is the training course for 
Preparatory school teachers, which is being 
run under the auspices of your Association 
by Mr. G. W. Paget, formerly one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors. of Schools. That 
tainly shows an appreciation of a funda- 
mental point, which is that the education 
of our children depends upon the teachers 
who give i. IT know, of course, that many 
preparatory schoolmasters, who have had 
no formal training as teachers, are qualified 
by years of exp: On the other hand. 
there is a succession of younger men who 
flit in and out of the schools on their way 


eer 


ence. 


to and from the university or National 
Service and have neither experience nor 
formal training. These are the ones who 
will, To am sure, benefit, particularly from 


the training course. 


Help the child to self-reliance 


My second point is the need for oppor- 
tunities in preparatory schools of training 
boys to exercise responsibility and self- 
reliance, I don't suggest that this need has 
escaped your notice. My interest is in how 


you are going to provide these oppor- 
tunities. 

In all your discussions during this 
Conference 1 take it that you will have in 
mind that your main job in preparatory 


schools is preparing your boys for entry 
into public schools, for the next stage in 
their education. To a much smaller extent 
for entry into the Navy and the 
Service. Whatever the prepara- 

I think you will be asking 
“gs this enough? What more 
can we do?” T am not going to discuss 
the curriculum or the standards 
for the Common Entrance exam- 
ination. What I do want to stress. is the 
necessity of giving all your boys appropriate 
opportunities to experience responsibility, to 
use init make decisions for 


it may be 
Merchant 
tion ds for. 
yourselves: 


academic 


necessary 


tive and to 


themselves. 
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Most of your schools provide plenty. of 
these opportunities out of working hours, 
and they are helped in this by their very 
pleasant surroundings and large " grounds,” 
which the maintained schools don't have. 
But 1I am told that very often it is only 
the older boys who really benefit from these 
opportunities, and 1 wonder whether more 
could not be done to give the “juniors” 
and the “ middles 7 
the exercise and development, outside the 
classroom, of the qualities which I 
And what about inside the 
There, I believe, vou will find 
that there is room for giving all boys more 
chances than many of them get to build up 
self-confidence, self-reliance and self-help. 


rather more scope for 


have 
mentioned. 
Classroom? 


Dangers of the Welfare State 


| don't use those words in their seltish 

sense, Children are natural egoists, and it 
isn't their self-interest. that needs to be 
stimulated. Burt the more I see of our 
educational system, the impressed ] 
am by the great danger with which the 
Welfare State threatens our children, We 
are so preoccupied with the importance of 
doing things for boys and girls, that we 
run a serious risk of diminishing their 
normal ability to do things for themselves 
and for others. We are constantly talking 
about the " service of youth " in terms that 
PUBBCÓSD we mean only "service to youth." 
lL suggest that the emphasis, in our schools 
and our conferences, ought to be upon 
i service by youth." — For effective service, 
in any walk of life, one must have a m "asure 
Of. self-confidence, By that 1 mean, not 
selfassertion, but a firm trust in one's 
Capabilities and an enterprising temper. A 
child also needs to re not merely upon 
the example and precept of his teachers 
and companions, but upon his own experi- 
“nce and fund of initiative. And he needs 
to be able to help, not only lame dogs 
Over stiles, but himself in solving problems 
and surmounting difficulties for himself. 


more 


No “corps d'elite” 


My point, in short, is that preparatory 
Schools, with their relatively small numbers 
and Comparatively large staffs, with their 
Valuable amenities and the "boarding " 
advantages which many of them provide, 
ate fim à most favourable position to give 
Practical. effect to the principles which 1 
nave ventured tọ propound. 1 am not 
urging the Preparation of a " corps d'elite,” 
OF the Production of a gang of litle 
an” What I am thinking of is the 

'O give even young boys the chance 
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to do things for themselves without 
detailed guidance or supervision, so that 
they can have the thrill and satisfaction of 
exercising some responsibility or achieving 
something on their own. 1 believe that 
this can be, and is being done, for some, 
on the football field and on the cricket 
pitch and in the swimming bath and in 
outdoor and unsupervised play and interests 
of various kinds. But I also believe that the 
S- and 9- and 10-year-olds could do with 
more of it in all those "fields," and that 
every boy needs some of it if he is to read 
and write and spell his own language, learn 
another or solve a problem. In other words 
he has to learn to educate himself. 

Much of what the Outward Bound Trust 
sec to do for older boys is very much 
what I am asking vou to do for those who 
are under 14. The Trust's schools at Aber- 
and Eskdale seek to develop "the 
whole man." What preparatory schools 
should aim at is the development of “ the 
whole boy." If, both at work and play, a 
boy is to achieve effective self-discovery and 
self-expression, and self-discipline, he should 
have opportunities “to seek, to serve, to 
strive and not to yield." And if you can 
help your boys to develop th s qualities 
as well as to obtain the à 'ademic. standards 
required for entrance to the public schools, 
I am sure that the preparatory schools will 
have proved their worth. 


dovey 


continuing 


LESSONS FROM THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


may have this truth in it—there must be 
some central direction—but the service is 
what we make it and the public can be 
criticised as well aa those in it. The report 
states: “Doctors should make it their care 
to see that their patients have all the 
information that can be given about their 
illness and about their prospects. Relatives 
should be told how they can most 
veniently learn about a patient's. condition. 
When they make enquiries they should be 
given as much information as possible.” 

E The pendulum may go too far in the 
future as it did not go far enough in the 


con- 


past. Too much information usually pro- 
duces too many fears. Patients should be 
given a considered judgment, otherwise 


doctors will waste far too much time, and 
time is valuable 


HI 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH 


Dr. R. E. Smith, Consulting Medical Officer. Rugby School, 


sifts the annual report of the Central Health Services Council for 


guidance that can be passed on to the School Doctor. 


NE of the provisions of the National 

Health Service Act was that there should 
be a Central Health Services Council which 
should report annually to the Ministry. The 
latest report ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed on July 6, 1953, 
contains several recommendations which 
readers will find worth while considering. 


Communicable diseases 
The Minister has noted that in several 


outbreaks of communicable disease, 
especially food poisoning, hospitals have 
neglected to consult the local Medical 


Officer of Health and that other valuable 
expert, the Director of the Public Health 
Laboratory, Do we in schools sometimes 
fail like the hospitals? If we do it is 
probably through ignorance, for certainly 
once that service has been engaged it is likely 
that, should the need arise again, it will be 
quickly sought. By great good fortune, in 
my first term at Rugby, in June, 1931. the 
forerunners of the Public Health Service 
vestigated the first epidemic I encountered. 
d bie aa Dysentery. 

S epidemic 21 boys had symptoms 


of ; E 

menfes ACH upset and from ninc the 
nism Bacillu ; TAS 
i s dysenteria Sonne v? 

obtained. ysenteria Sonne 


Help from the bacteriologist 

value E me oi one boy will show the 
e E Sliven. "Male, aged 1% 
Symptoms, p urately dare the onser of his 
the 16th. He f y enl had diarrhea 0n 
He mul E Fe sick on the previous day. 
motions pey dien average iwo diarrhai 
no day had he Suit 8 iud di Ot 
fn a formed motion, On 


The h 


admission (23rd) he had a slight headache. 
a temperature of 100.27 E, pulse-rate 70- 
The next day he passed a normal stool, but 
the Sonne organism was grown from a loose 
motion he had passed on the 23rd. He was 
put to bed and from then passed normal 
stools,” 

Without a positive culture, he might well 
have been sent back to school too early and 
no precautions taken, the chief of which 
should be hand hygiene after defæcation. 

Solitary cases like this, which are com- 
municable, occur where the importance of 
bacteriology is greater than in epidemics. 

Looking back on this I can say that | 
received the utmost courtesy from Dr. 
Scott as I did also from his colleague, Dr. 
F. Griffith, who were running the service 
then, 


Call in the Medical Officer 
Since then laboratories have been estab- 
lished in many places and the directors are 
very keen to help. They are not the 9.30- 
5.30 type who finish promptly at 12 noon 
on Saturday. [n the last school epidemic of 
food poisoning which I had to manage, the 
bacteriologist in charge came over from 
Coventry to Rugby (12 miles) on a Satur- 
day to see the patients and collect specimens, 
and rang me on the Sunday to give me 
preliminary reports. The value of the 
knowledge of what germ is at work will 
probably increase as new antibiotics are 
discovered which are lethal for particular 
organisms. As a member of the Ministry of 
Health staff said to me: “Tf the Medical 
Officer of Health is good enough for the 
public, he should be good enough for every 
body." — He sensible sug 


may indeed hy 
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gestions prevent trouble and his advice when 
he speaks with the authority of the Ministry 
of Health goes far to get essential improve- 
ments in kitchens, etc. 

The influence of the Ministry of. Health 
response the 
that 
is dangerous, get your child 


is best. exemplified by the 
public made to th 
" Diphther: 
immunised.” 

Before the Ministry of Health 
immunisation their blessing the number of 
boys immunised at Rugby was 50 per cent 
although I used every inducement to try and 
get them immunised. Afterwards it ro 
90 per cent. 

Possibly the time for a "Food handlers 
should have clean hands“ cam ign is ripe 
97, to put this more specifically, that zex to 
every kitchen there should be facilities for 
efficient hand washing. 


r exhortation 


ve 


rose to 


Visiting 

The Council's view on Visiting can be 
summed up by saying: " Many hospitals 
might adopt a less rigid attitude." This 
quotation is taken from the section on visits 
to children in hospital. Those very few 
hospitals who discontinued daily or frequent 
Visiting did so because of its unsettling 
effect but also because it caused children tá 
be overfed. 

Parents. visiting schoolboys often ask: "1s 
there anything I can bring him?“ A visit, 
empty handed, seems wrong to the visitor, 
Fruit is always welcome but it is probably 
better given to staff to keep, if it is in any 
abundance, A book is sometimes more 
Appropriate than flowers. Many schools, of 
fOurse, have libraries; the sanatorium or 

infirmary“ also has them and they are 
usually kept up-to-date but a mother, by 
bringing a newly published book (on 
mountaineering, the theatre, or an auto- 
biography, for example) provide a 
Uxury which will last longer than fruit or 
flowers, j 


may 
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But to return to visiting schools, 
like hospitals, must have rules. Boys and 
girls sufficiently ill to require a parental 
visit require rest mid-day so that 2.0 to 3.30 
should be devoted to this. Similarly they 
want to go to sleep early Seven o'clock 
is late enough for parents to leave, 
for the boy has to have his supper, his toilet 
attended to and his bed made, and, of course, 
he is not the only one, although we realise 
that to the parent he is the most important. 
But parents should always be welcome and 
even these rules should not be too rigid. 

There is a special type of hospital which 
deserves consideration, ie, the long-stay 
children's hospital where such diseases as 
surgical tuberculosis and acute rheumatism 
Visitors have to travel long 
distances and these hospitals are often 
in some inaccessible spot, often require a 
dious bus or train journey followed by 
Even so, visiting here should 
L know 


are treated. 


t 
a long walk. 
be made as frequent as possible. 
one such hospital where the rule was, only 
a very few years ago, once a month. The 
authorities relaxed this to once a fortnight 
but once a week would be much better. 


Ear-phones 


pillow-phones should 


“ Ear-phones or 
replace loudspeakers in wards.” 

Loud-speakers in wards should never have 
been put in as they have been by many 
hospitals out of free monies. Schools could 
have told them that! 


Tuberculosis 
In the first. pages of the 
research is considered in 
National Health Service. 
that need, either in the National Health 
Service or in the schools. But  “ tubercu- 
losis illustrates the need. for applying 
what research has already taught us; that 
it is an infectious disease, that it can be 
diagnosed early by skin tests (i.e, the appli- 
cation of jelly containing tuberculin and not 
necessarily infectious), that early diagnosis 
and treatment is life-saving, and the dis- 
of early may reveal the 
1 still think that Norway, with 
its compulsion, has taught this bulwark of 
freedom that if we are really intent on 
stamping out tuberculosis we should volun- 
tarily and completely follow her example. 


report medical 
relation to the 
No one will deny 


covery cases 


spreader. 


Epilogue 
The criticism that the National Health 
autocratic institution driven 


Service is an 
by big Whitehall wheels and that the hos- 
pital management committees are little cogs 


(Please turn back to page 431) 
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PEOPLE 


and events 


A DATE, this month, for the school 
matron's diary: at Seymour Hall, 
Seymour Place, London, W.1, October 12 
to 16, there will be the London Nursing 
Exhibition. 
For the music master;— 
October 10, Rhyl Open Choir Festival: 
October 26, Blackpool Musical Festi 
The Dairy Show, at London's Olympia, 
takes place from October 27 to 30. A date 
for schoolgirls (the world of the horse and 
the pony now seems to be an almost exclu- 
sively feminine one): Horse of the Year 


Show, October 7 to 10, ar Harringay 
Arena, London. 
A date when sports masters may be in 


Town: October 21, when England plays the 
Rest of the World at Soccer, at the Empire 
Stadium, Wembley. This 
highligh of the Football 
celebration of their 90th year. 

The Inter- County Swimming Speed 
Contest is held in Birmingham on October 
TR. 


match is the 
Association's 


+ * + 


A new booklet has been issued by the 
Institute of British Launderers on training 
classes which are to be held at the Insti- 
tute’s headquarters (16-17 Lancaster Gates 


London, W.2) during the present academic 
year. 


* * 


The death was announced last month of 
Miss Alice Martha Caddow, formerly vice- 
Principal of the National Training College 
for Domestic Science, i 


* at 


The appointment of 
Knox to be 


University 


Professor T. M. 
Principal of St. Andrews 
recognises the part he has played. 


as acting inci i im 
tme UPE Principal, during the difficult 
fites, of negotiation, in Parliament and 
y i 
Tae following on the report of the 
edder Commission, 
Tt is ne 
» , 1 1 i 
id t always easy to direct girls who 
interest in, a i 
i i . nd > or. 
what is rather hd retium : 


vaguely called 


k " catering 
is always to 


suggest. work 
though school-work has its 


the temptation 
in a school and 
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advantages, not every girl seems suitable or 
possesses the particular qualities school- 
work demands. It is of interest to note that 
Lyons Teashops particularly wish to bring 
to the attention of schools the existence of 


their training scheme for potential mana- 
Reresses. They say that the prospects. of 
high executive positions are good for 


trainees. Details of 
had from 2B 
Street, London, N 


this scheme may be 
Granville Place, Orchard 
V. 


Mr. J. N. Britton, known to many school- 
Masters as educational editor with the firm 
of John Murray, Publishers, Lud, has 
recently taken up an appointment as lecturer 
in education at Birmingham College of Art 
and Crafts, 

The Kennedy Professorship of Latin at 
Cambridge became vacant on the first of 


this month by the res gnation of 


Professor 
Mynors, 


Last year the teaching of Latin was 
begun in 32 secondary schools in Russia, 
and a recent decree of the Ministry of 

lucation seems to indicate a considerable 


increase in the teaching of Latin there. 


lt was announced at the Fourteenth 
International Scout Conference recently 
that the number of Scouts in the world has 
reached the record total of 5,561,993—an 
increase of 401,846 in the past two years. 
The next world jamboree will be held in 
Canada in 1955 and the golden jubilee 
Jamboree will be in Britain in 1957. 


* * 


All fathers know that they may be called 
to take part in a fathers’ race, 
or turn out for a Fathers’ Cricket Eleven, 
at their sons! preparatory schools, What at 
least was news to us was that mothers and 
sisters might be called upon to provide a 
sporting hockey fixture. Winchester House 
School, near Sevenoaks, Kent, have such a 
fixture. A gallani concession was made to 
the ladies, — The visitors," says a report 
we have seen, " played downhill throughout.” 


upon 


School and College 


In this month's 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 


entertain a distinguished v 


... F. A. V. Madden plans to 


itor—the Minister of 


Education—at his next speech day . . . and ponders on 


Y now the wheels are turning and the 
DO mew school year is under weigh, or is 
it way? A scientific colleague of mine used 
to explain which it and why. He 
solved Torquemada every Sunday morning 
before breakfast and 1 listened to him with 
great respect, but I always forgot and I 
have forgotten again, ] s : should 
really entertain more generous feelin 
towards my pupils who have as usual for- 
Rotten everything during the summer. holi- 
days, but why must they add insult to injury 
by denying that they have ever heard of 
those elementary facts that have been dinned 
into them for years? This, however, is no 
mood in which to face the brave new year 
in education. Things are looking up. The 
Minister of Education has been elevated to 


was 


suppose I 


the ine ; ; 

D Cabinet and she is coming to our speech 
gay this very month. This, I must say, 
rathe ; s b 
ather frightens me. — Speech days have 


zm frightened me and they always will, 
© more distinguished the guest of honour 


the 

he more nervous one becomes; the more 
P M r 

ambitious becomes one's program, and 
the prez isk i 

re greater becomes the risk of failure. 


ace was at school we had. no speech 
DAYS We did have some competitive prizes, 
Kom peus but we had no spe ch day. 
NE e : accepted this as being in the 
tnl > things. By no means did 1 

what a merciful dispensation it was. 


SUIDBeéYCE cco j , 
SUPPOSE opinions differ pretty widely 
as to what 

Bad take. 

the unusual 

enjoy 


form a speech or prize-day 
Some people approach it from 
J angle that the pupils should 
it Paradoxically these might enjoy 
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the miseries of speech days in general. 


it more if the prizes were awarded to the 
staff. The sight of an old so-and-so, "the 
Himmler of the Lower Fourth,” tripping up 
the steps to the platform to receive the 
prize for general welfare of the school 
would more than make up for past ordeals. 
Others would hold that the main purpose 
is to impress the distinguished personage 
who has consented to preside. Others 
regard it as the day for convincing parents 
that all is more than ever remarkably well. 
Nobody is likely to worry about whether 
the staff enjoy it. This is as well for what- 
ever happens there is practically no chance 
at all that they will. The pupils may, 1 
think, suppose that they do, but boys are 
notoriously unperceptive about the finer 
feelings of their masters. Perhaps enjoy- 
ment does not come into it at all, though 
clearly it should do. The truth seems to be 
that everybody is out to impress. The pupils 
want to impress their parents. The parents 
want to impress each other. The head 
wants to impress the governors. The 
governors want to impress the distinguished 
visitor. The distinguished visitor wants to 
impress everybody, or is so distinguished 
that he has done that already. There is 
quite a chance that a certain amount of 
happiness will be generated by à limited 
success being attained in all these objec- 
tives. l myself. have generally remained 
fairly cheerful at my own and other people's 
speech days until I hear those fateful words: 
“And now a word to those who have not 
won prizes. At this point a deep depres- 
sion invariably settles upon me which only 
subsequently 


a really first-class tea can 


dispel. 
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HAT form should a speech day take? 

My own view is that it should. repre- 
sent so far as opportunity allows the 
activities and interests of the school. To 
this end the boys must be brought into it 
as much and as often as possible. This will 
mean a lot of hard work for them and a 
lot of time spent on rehearsals of various 
items, but in my experience they will not 
grudge this if the results are successful and 
thereby bring credit to themselves and the 
school. The same applies to the staff who 
will have to work even harder (and will, 
I fear, enjoy the great day even less!). The 
speech room proceedings should never take 
more than an hour and a half. 


r The one 
item you cannot 


play with is the actual 


continuing 


ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED 


prize-giving but this can be considerably 
expedited by arranging for all the pri 
winners to come out and stand in a 
in the order of awards the moment the 
prize-giving is to begin. Arrange for a 
proxy to take the place of any absentee- 
Refrain if possible from treating the 
audience to a life history of cach winner 
before calling out his name. You will have 
10 make a speech or report yourself and 
the length of this you can control, It is 
less easy to control the other speakers but 
at least you can try. A tactful way of doing 
this is to supply cach with a working pro 
gram which by timing the items wi 
indicate to each how many minutes the 
should occupy. My last speech day chair- 
man was an M.P., an admirable man who 
whispered to me just before his speech: 
; What shall I say and how long shall ] say 
ls for?" "Say what you like," I replied, 
and for ten minutes.” He looked at h^ 

watch, rcs mae an admirable. speed: c 
Seit 3 elei = pis watch and a uni 
We cannor all be ue - T his. wer 
as lucky as this, but 2^ 


I have indicated we can uy 
the s ! 

I À chool Pays any particular attention 
^ mu a 

sic (as nearly every school does) 


the thin i i 
he g to do is to intersperse the platform 
peeches with various 


Own program 


like this. 


voices, 


e- 


line 


musical items. Ms 
S generally runs something 
€ open with a song for massed 


This should be something cheerful 
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annual 
aps by 
whole 
songs. 


and invigorating. Then comes my 
report followed by another song perl 
the choral society, perhaps by the 
school singing French folk 
Then follows the guest of honour's address 
and then another musical item before the 
prize-giving. There would probably in all 
be room altogether. for about five of these 
musical items which last four 
minutes each, It gives an opportunity for 
a solo instrumentalist if there is one good 
enough and there is always the school song 
to end with. It should be possible, starting 
at 2.30 p.m., to be finished in time for tea 
about 4 p.m. What I do is to allow about 
an hour for tea which gives the visitors 
time to inspect, if they wish, the 
buildings and special exhibitions of 
in the art room and the laboratory. 

that my 


some 


three to 


school 
work 
| said 


idea was to give a picture of the 
activities and interests of the school and | 
should therefore now invite the visitors back 
to the speech room for a further program 
lasting about an hour. Roughly this would 
consist of about ten minutes by the school 
orchestra followed by an extract from à 
French play, or akespeare, or à et 
pl Last year we did Shaw's " Poison, 
Passion, and Petrifaction," which delighted 
everybody, especially the cast. ] like to pre- 
cede this if possible by an item from the 
youngest. boys in the school. The aim 
throughout is to spread the interest as much 
as possible. Obviously the more boys you 
can involve the better for them and for the 
general morale, and the more visitors will 
find of personal interest. The cadet corps. 
whom I have not mentioned, are not for- 


one- 


gotten. They have their moment of glory 
when they provide a guard of honour at 
2 pim. 


T is all very well to write about all this 
but I remain, as previously stated, rather 


frightened. And with the Minister coming! 
I do hope that she will enjoy speech day 
but 

WONDER how many school photo- 


graphs are lying in how many drawers, 
trunks and chests, up and down the country, 
and, indeed, all over the world. Few young 
males, or older ones for that matter, can 
buying photographs in they 
featu Is it true also of the females? I 
rather doubt this. ] find that ladies of my 
shown a photograph of 


resist which 


acquaintance, if 
themselves, at any rate à photograph of the 
kind that | take, immediately beseech or 
command me to destroy it. Failing this. 
they take every means to obtain possession 
Males, of 
(Continued on page 44) 


of it and destroy it themselves. 
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~ 


Commissioning a Portrait 


.. . Not a subject that springs readily to mind 


as a problem of school management, 


W* don't believe, but we like, the story 

of the headmaster who (it is whis- 
pered) once had a number of neat plaques 
made, reading On loan to tbe National 
Gallery, and had them fixed in suitable 
places on the school dining-hall walls. 
" Much impressive — and much 
cheaper than having the real thing!" he 
is said to have boasted. 


more 


When budgets have to be closely watched 
few schools can themselves be the patrons 
of portrait painters—who, like everybody 
else, are charging many more guineas than 
they did a few years ago. Usually, however, 
the payment for a portrait 
comes from the donations of the many who 
wish to show their respect and apprecia- 
tion for someone who has made a worthy 
contribution to a school's life. 


presentation 


It is hard on the Bursar, but . . 


Even though the cost of a portrait rarely 
comes out of a school's own funds, we do 
know bursars who have looked rather sadly 
at the gilt and canvas and have imagined 
that they saw an apologetic look on the 
face of the subject, particularly if they 
knew him well and he knew, only too well, 
the bursar's problems. The bursar almost 
deceived himself into hearing the ex-Head 
whisper, as he looks down from his frame: 

l know, old chap. A hundred guineas. 
What couldn't you have done with that 
sum in a more positive, practical way! 
Still, the Old Boys insisted—you know what 
arrant sentimentalists all Old Boys are." 


Undoubtedly, 
Manage to 


these days, schools do 
steer the very senti- 
™Mentality—it is a feeling better than. that— 
“own by Old Boys into practical channels. 
Cricket-pavilion clocks; a small garden; a 
handsome addition to the with a 
`Pecial, bookplate — these, 


worthy 


library 
commemorative 


V g 
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nearly every 


vet one which 


‘hool has to face at some time, 


when it is decided to grace the hall 
with a portrait of a Governor or 
Headmaster. What a portrait costs, 
where to find a suitable artist, and 
how to secure a good painting— 
these are the problems the author 


deals with in this article 


and other practical wa are often. used to 
expend the guineas contributed in piety 
when a beloved and respected member of 
a school community dies or retires. 

It is a matter of opinion whether they 
are better ways of laying out the money 
than spending it upon a portrait or a com- 
memorative window in chapel. It is not 
our intention here to discuss that point. 
We know that quite often the way a fund 
is to be spent is taken out of the head- 
master's or the bursars hands—only the 
work is left to him of spending it upon 
a portrait. 

Like engagement rings, portraits aren't 
bought every day. lt is a form of expen- 
diture many of us know little about—one 
of the few forms. ]t may, then, be of help 
to discuss briefly the pitfalls that are likely 
to be encountered. Whatever we do, we 
want to do well; that is good management. 
And there can be no question about a good 
portrait becoming a valuable, worthy part 
of a school’s fabric. Many of us can 
remember the fine faces in the portraits in 
Hall, at Oxford or Cambridge, better than 


we remember the faces of our contem- 
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poraries. A work of art needs no apology 
or justification; a portrait may be a luxury, 
but may we not live to see the day when 
a bit of luxury, a pleasure that cannot be 
measured by accountant's standards, becomes 
bad school management. 


Very often the decision as to who shall 


paint a portrait rests with a small com- 


mittee. Committee. work, and a work (one 
hopes) of art, don't usually go well 
together. There's a tendency to play for 


safety that results in dullness. 


Those stiff and bearded horrors . . . 


The Art master may be an estimable 
fellow; he may even be the most suitable 
person to paint the portrait but, with all 
respect to him, if he were a portrait- 
painter it is likely that he wouldn't be 
teaching; he'd be making his living painting 


portraits. A suspicion of local talent is 
desirable and is certainly not unkind or 
unpatriotic. 


The reason why so many stiff and bearded 
horrors look down with frozen distaste 
upon the present generation of boys at 
prayers or lunch, or have been banished to 
the. darker. corners of the school library. is 
because someone on the committee had a 
relative who, he believed, was quite a dab 
hand at a portrait. Or the Art master 
generously remembered someone who had 
been at the Slade with him who had painted 
a mayor or two with apparent success. 


Not the art master or an old boy 


. The commissioning of a school portrait 
is not the occasion for localism. One of 
the Old Boys may be the obvious, and a 
first-rate, choice. Usually the sum avail- 
able is enough to buy a first-rate man. 


This seems the point to mention a story 
we recently read about Mr. Rank, the miller. 
the Sunday school teacher, and the film 
pines a The board room of his cinema 
portraits e ws sinken: qu Mg Uim) es 
new one of M upon the walls, including 2 
name of the T. Rank. He was asked the 
artist? ss do a to whom he sat. , The 
to anyone, — as he knew, he hadn't sat 

In London there 
who specialise in 
one another to 


are a number of firms 
" portraits " and vie with 
directors, cia 2S the eye of boards of 
mittees in Erh remors and other com- 
lin em pe OF a portrait. The whole 

e very efficient and painless. 
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Hand-painted, oils, splendid frame... . Ne 
messing about for weary hours, though, for 
a busy man in the draughty studio of some 
artist. It can all be done from photographs, 
we are told. 


One wants to avoid that. 


A parade of portrait painters 


There is a Royal Porrrait 
Painters —- the professional association ot 
the professionals. Every autumn, in London, 
they hold an exhibition of the work of 
members. At this exhibition one can see 
the bulk of the past year's portraiture. But 
the purpose of the exhibition is not merely 
retrospective; it serves as an excellent 
opportunity for those who are ta com- 
mission next year's portraits t0 see, and 
study side by side, the work of the out 
standing practitioners. It is a common 
sight, at this exhibition, to see small groups 
—obviously from firm or school— 
deciding upon the painter for a portrait. 


Society of 


some 


Thar seems to be the way to set about 
a task of have any 
experience, 


which so few of us 


Choose a small committee 


The small committee, or the headmaster 
or bursar, entrusted with the task of 
arranging for a portrait to be painted can 
get down to the fundamentals that must be 
attended to — price, size, and the equally 
important æsthetic considerations of style. 
Where other portraits are in existence in 
a school, how is the newcomer going to 
look alongside them? Where tradition is 
already established, and recalled in a series 
of portraits, some of them old, it is likely 
that a painter working in a traditionalist 
style will be chosen. Happy is the school 
with little history: afford to 
experiment. 


they can 


To-day, the patrons of art are inevitably 
the big firms, the City Companies, civic 
authorities and schools. Therefore, the 
commissioning of à portrait should be 
regarded as a great opportunity that it 
would be a pity to muff because of ignor- 
ance or a too parochial approach, 


It's worth getting the best 


The bes man-- within your price ts 
worth taking some trouble to find. A trip 
to Town and a visit to the Royal Society's 
exhibition is the professional way of 
setting about finding the professional who 
is likely tọ paint for you a portrait that 


will he worthy of its subject. 
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THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE 
does it really matter ? 


asks C. L. Berry 


both. three 
important report and 
magazine. Though the function and value 
of each is so generally recognised, one still 
finds schools which the opportunity 
which one or another of these provides, 
The prospectus, which was considered in 
some detail in an earlier issue, introduces 
the parent to the school. It should indeed 
go far towards " selling " to a customer the 
article he has been secking, just the right 
school for his child. The prospectus should 
be a truthful specification of the school as 
a community and as a building, of its 
scholastic work, of its life and rule and of 
its ideals. If it meets all these needs, as 
many excellent prospectuses do, there can 
be little room for those misunderstandings 
that sometimes arise between principal and 
Parent on matters which should have been 
Clear ah initio. The parent regards a school 
as successful which lives up to the promises 
of its prospectus. The terminal report on 
each pupil tells the parent how his child 
's living up to promises of his ability and 
aptitudes, to his parents’ hopes and wishes 


and to the opportunities provided by the 
school. 


I NERS school issues, or should issue, to 
parents, to pupils or to 
papers— prospectus, 


miss 


A tremendous amount of conscien- 
'ious and earnest research has been under- 
taken in recent years on the subject of school 
records and reports. The former should be 
the basis of the latter, bur is not generally 
Intended. for the information of parents, 
he veal and ingenuity of some researchers 
"ave resulted in records so detailed and 
Complex, so comprehensive and all-knowing 
that the study of them has. become more 
ascinating than that of the child himself. 
Fortunately reaction has already set in. The 
most wonderful records 
are less and less used and principals do not 
hesitate to trust their own knowledge and 
Judgment, even their intuition, in assessing 
those things which are the subject of report. 


forms of individual 
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It cannot, however, be said that the school 
report is as popular as it deserves to be 
among the children themselves! The arrival 
of the school report on the breakfast table at 
home may rouse mixed emotions, for English 
teachers “are incorrigibly honest in their 
remarks about their pupils. If the truth is 
unpleasant it will be told, nevertheless, 
regardless of who the parent may be. May 
one, in passing, plead for some kind of 
individual report even on the youngest child 
in the pre-preparatory school? One does 
sometimes meet the mistaken opinion that 
such reports are unnecessary for such young 


children. 


Supplementing the annual report 

The school magazine completes the tri- 
vium of information issued by the school. 
In it the school upon itself as a 
community and its members, or some of 
them, may tell of the many activities which 
vo to make the full life of the school. In 
theory, of course, it is the annual report of 
the principal which reports on the school 
in a manner somewhat analogous to his 
report on each pupil. It must be admitted, 
however, that these annual r 
and cannot rank in usefulness or importance 
with the other statements mentioned above. 
The head of a school generally presents his 
annual report on school speech day. He 
has to tell the best possible story for he 
may have school governors behind him and 
the Press in front of him. | Many things 
which could be mentioned privately or even 
frankly recorded in the school magazine will 
be omitted from the report. The alternative 
is to risk their being the only things which 
the Press decide to publish! A good year of 
hard work well maintained, of happy games 
unselfishly played, of intelligent hobbies 
successfully pursued and of a community 
life lived wholesomely and well may be quite 


reports 


reports do not 


(Continued on next page) 
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dull stuff for the Press. It is not news. 
The report suffers, too, in most cases in 
that it deals with the long period of a year 
many weeks, even months, after that year 
has ended. The principal's report is doubt- 
less necessary. He must give an account of 
his stewardship. He must also pay his tribute 
of thanks to those to whom such tribute 
is due. His report, however, has served its 
purpose when it has been delivered. Unlike 
the prospectus, the pupil's report and the 
school magazine, it is unlikely to be pre- 
served by anyone for future reference and 
satisfying reading. Hence the additional 
importance of the school magazine. 


Paying its way 


The school magazine speaks of and for 
the school, as distinct from whoever may be 
responsible for running the school. Hence 
it will generally be found that the school 
magazine is unsubsidised by the local 
education authority in the case of a main- 
tained school or by the governing body of 
a public or other "charity" school. As a 
publication it must as far as possible pay 
its way. This independence should, how- 
ever, be reflected in the character and con- 
tents of the magazine itself. It does in 
fact account for that delightful uncensored 
humour to be found in many school and 
college magazines, which is no respecter. of 
persons. Editorial responsibility so obviously 
requires ability to be found only among the 
staff of preparatory schools, but at a later 
stage in education the magazine can to a 
great extent. be written. and produced by 
those for whom it is primariliy intended. 
An exhibition of collected school magazines 
representative of the preparatory and public 
schools, the maintained and direct grant 
secondary schools, would tell more than any- 
thing else of the real life and work of 
English education, Jt would undoubtedly 
disclose a surprising variety of publications- 
Some, though Perhaps not many, of the 
mi denk "eg be dreary, painfully € 
such males - It must be confessec Dum 

‘ines are generally exclusively tht 
work of teachers by wh lone the 
VatiGus evan. » by whom alone 

events of school life are recorded 
When apathy created competition 

circulation gives these 
nd apparent success which 
erwise earn. In one well- 
© school, shortly before the last 
» Such a Magazine wą cad with 

boredom—or : was read W 
Just not read at all. 
US ans loc oi to interest the 
, © reflect their life 


e ie 
EET ui however, to be a chal- 


lenge to one or two independent minds. The 
result was the production and publication by 
two senior boys of a rival magazine. This 
underground paper was, of course, sent 
away for printing. It had not the advan- 
tage of using a school press, nor was the 
price of a copy put on each boy's bill. E 
so, the illicit rival was a huge success and 
even a paying one, which ceased only when 
the boys responsible for it could no longer 
spare the time which such 
required. 


en 


journalism 


No other paper has to cater for such a 
strange variety of readers nor serve so many 
purposes as the school magazine. Parent, 
pupil, teacher, old boy or old girl have but 
the one interest in common and that is the 
school and yet no paper can be written 
throughout at the level of one only of these 
groups of readers. It is nowadays recog- 
nised, too, that each issue of the magazine 15 
or should be something of a " project." It 
Presents a. grand opportunity to the boy or 
girl who can take it to show to the world 
What he can do. It may be in verse, in 
descriptive prose, in appreciation of art, 
music, drama, or it may be a drawing, a 
wood-cut or a lino-cut. 


A record for the future 


The terminal accounts of the various 
societies and clubs, of games, of school 
journeys, of concerts, plays and services are 
of very great interest and value. The notes 
on those who are leaving the school may in 
later years be of real historical interest. The 
bound volumes of a school mapazine, where 
the school is fortunate enough to have such 
records for a good period of years, are of 
great value to the school historian. In them 
may be traced the many changes in school life 
not otherwise recorded. The school cadet 
corps begins and functions for some years 
in association. with the pre-Haldane Volun- 
teers. Then comes its transformation into an 
Officers’ Training Corps, closely linked to 
the Territorial Force. The mag nes of 
the Great War tell the story of the amazing 
contribution made by school contingents to 
the preservation of this country, before con- 
scription helped to destroy patriotism. Then 
came the era of egalitarianism. The 
Officers’ Training Corps ceased to function 
as such and then modern successors took 
their place. All this as it affected term by 
term the life of the schools concerned is 
told in the school magazine, as is the fine 
work done in other schools by the Scout and 
Guide Movements. The religious life of the 
boarding school—and most boarding schools 
are also 


a P 1 
religious — communities —shoule 
have its place in the school magazine. The 


School und Collest 


h 


bh 


No other paper has to cater for such a strange 


variety of readers nor serve so many purposes 


as the school magazine. 


Parent, pupil, teacher, 


old boy or old girl have but one interest in common, 


and that is the school. 


Yet no paper can be written 


throughout at the level of only one of these groups of 


readers. 


It must appeal to all of them. 


In addition it must provide 


a "project" in which boys and girls can show what they can do . . . 


very beautiful and moving services which 
are happily common in the school chapels 
of England can but rarely be the subject of 
any Press report. It is well that from time 
to time the school magazine should record 
how the great occasions in the religious life 
of the school are observed. 

Where it is possible not merely to com- 
pile and edit, but actually to publish and 
Print the magazine at the school, the ma 
zine can be of the most complete educational 
advantage. The machines and type required 
and adequate for the production of a small 
Magazine are not so difficult to come by and 
their possession makes possible the entire 
Production of the paper by the school. 
Technical skill combines with art and craft 
in producing something distinctive. The 
value of such work to the art teaching of 
the school can be considerable, since the 
appreciation of good typography can take 
Practical form at an early age. The same of 
Course is true of the opportunities provided 
for experiment in design and layout. Some 
very modern “home-made” school maga- 
zines are really delightful as evidence of 
what the school itself can achieve in printed 
matter of good taste and artistic sincerity, 


Keeping in touch 


The writer regards himself as fortunate 
in the many issues which he possesses of 
his own school magazine. Current num- 
bers keep him in touch with his own con- 
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temporaries as nothing else would or could, 
Sufficient space is fortunately given to the 
doings of old boys. Births, marriages and 
deaths are recorded, though not in that 
order. One can vicariously share in the 
joys of the old boys’ dinner and in the 
triumphs of those who have so far out 
stripped onself in the race of life. „Better 
still, one can turn back to the magazines of 
one's own school days with never-failing 


delight. 


Occasions to remember 


The accounts of past speech days thrill 
one now more than they did then, for who 
really remembered the words of wisdom of 
the distinguished speaker? These reports 
seem to recall nothing, for boredom leaves 
no memory behind it. There are, however, 
countless other events in the busy life of 
the school which one remembers as one 
reads—the great matches, outstanding vic- 
tories or defeats, some specially noticeable 
inspection of the O.T.C., a new develop- 
ment in the musical life of the school, a 
missionary preaching in the chapel who 
really knew how to talk to boys, the special 
holiday given to the whole school when 
the youngest member of the headmaster's 
family was born—pro re nata as the Notice 
on the board so aptly stated—the fire in 
the school house on the last day of term, 
The potentialities of the school magazine 
are indeed amazing. 
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new ideas for schools at 


THE BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION 


qu twenty-fifth Building Exhibition which is to be held between November 12 


and December 2 provides a unique opportunity to examine in one central 


place many of the methods used in modern school construction, including pre- 


fabrication and much of the material used in the equipment and maintenance 


of schools, 


Over fifty industries which contribute to 
the British Building Industry come together 
on this occasion to demonstrate develop- 
ment and scientific achievement. 

It is traditional that schools and technical 
colleges should themselves play an important 
part in the Building Exhibition as for many 
years examples of work done in schools in 
the training of management and apprentices 
for the Building trade have appeared. 

It has long been the custom for students 
to visit the Exhibition in parties organised 
by the schools and technical colleges. 


Prefabrication to the fore 
The Exhibition contains special features 
this year of great interest to school manage 
ment as the most important systems of pre- 
fabrication will be shown, f 


Many ; 
` Many such systems have been successfully 
sed d i i 
son v Pret Construction or extension, and 
ne of the J 
f the systems are based on the recom- 
mendations of th ini i 
& XH x the Ministry of Fducation on 
A t 4 in. model. 
nit ilding i i 
E. buildings which «an be speedily 
p "i jo 100 feer in length and 28 feet 
or à single i 
double ș E RU pent Or aul ARP 
Ea Pan with heights to eaves of 10 feet 
esigned on a 4 f, grid 
Other. systems are based - 
r ed on factory pro- 
ide [ 
CO! 


duced units with w 


insularic i 
"n at highly mpetitive prices 


€ life of 
such a i 
ystems with normal 
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applications including 


maintenance shows increasing durability of 
up to 40 years. 

A new system of wall cladding for single 
or multi-storeved buildings provides oppor 
tunities for the increased use of natural light 
in installations in school construction. 

A wide range of new flooring materials 
are remarkable for their adaptability, Floor 
treatments range from those with heavy 
wearing qualities 10 those incorporaring 
colour and of waterproof quality. 

A new wood flooring shown for the first 
time combines the quality of fine wood 
veneers with the durability and strength of 
resin bonded materials. This flooring can 
be laid direct on concrete and is suitable for 


sub-floor heating. 


Heating equipment 

Heating and ventilating equipment in- 
dudes thermostatically controlled systems 
for operation on steam, low temperature 
and high temperature hot water. 

Oil filled radiators elecirically operated 
effect economies in installation in positions 
where elaborare  installarions are not 
required. 

Advanced research in 


ting includes an 
exhibit on the fuel saving " Heat Pump." 
One glass manufacturer's exhibit is based 
on “occulting the mos light. utilising 
plate glass as a means of capturing natural 


light. 


School and € ollegt 


~ 


Glass doors and double glazed windows 
are of interest, the 


siderable economies. in hearin 


latter van effect con 


For maintenance purposes every type of 
i exhibited, many 
with plastic bases have exceptional wei m 
qualities whilst metallic rust-proof treat- 
ments prevent corrosion in buildings, 


development in paints are 


A cement paint covers corrugated iron, 
high 
paint 
warerproofs brick, cement and some stone 
surfaces 
appearance. 


glass, asbestos and o concrete with 


adhesion and elasticity, and another 


without. alteration. to the surface 


Equipment for tloor-cleaning and dust 
collection in great variety enable problems 


of floor treatment to be effectively met, 


Minimising risk of tire 

The Building Research Station exhibit re 
search into the causes and prevention of fire, 
and interesting material on the behaviour of 
buildings in fires and methods of minimising 
the spread of tires in buildings, a vital sub. 
ject in school management. 

Contemporary designs in tiles with hand- 
painted patterns present new possibilities in 
decoration for classrooms, 

Cooking and canteen equipment of grear 


variety demonstrate advances in operational 
efficiency and num: 


ous systems of 
heating provide the answer to problems of 
hot water supply. 


Roofing 


wuter 


include 
modern methods, including aluminium and 
plastics, indicating advances due to researc h, 


materials examples of 


and alkalthene tubes in cold water supply 
‘ystems provide the answer to burst. pipes. 


For the workshop 

Decorated wall-boards for wall panelling 
and furniture surfaces ars also produced in 
handy panels [or amateur conversions on 
table tops, desks, laboratory tables, ete. A 
simple job which will interest the wood 
Workshop pupils and alas discoura 
Amateur carver! 

An important section of the Exhibiri 
Covers 


we the 


on 
all modern. types of woodworking 
Machinery of great interest to the instructor 
in the school workshop. 
Refrigeration by electricity, gas or 
Paraffin enables the most isolated schools to 
Maintain food and milk in good condition 
and water softening equipment can effect 
*Conomy in laundries. 
Education Authorities and those engaged 
- the Management of schools will find the 
Answer to many of their problems in the 


in 


35 z 

S square feet of displays art the 
uilding Exhibition. 

Managemen Comber, TUS 


SERVICE 
BUREAU 


Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Service Bureau, SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT, 18-20 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London,  W.C.2, accom- 
panied by a 2!d. stamp. 


Bedding and chairs 


bere can we obtain new bedsteads and 


E und also folding or nesting chairs 
for the School Hall? 

The following firms supply beds and bed- 
ding: A. F. Buckingham, Lid., Willowbrook 
Grove, London, S.E.15; Institution Supplies. 
Ltd. 16 Park Place, Leeds, 1; Educ: tional 
Furnishings, Morley’s Stores, Lid., 472-488 
Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. Nesting chairs 
ilable from: The Fducational Supply 
Association, 181 High Holborn, London, 
W.C.1; Pryke and Palmer, Ltd., 40-41 Upper 
Thames Street, London, E.C.: James Farqu- 
harson and Sons, Lid, Park Parade, 
Harlesden, London, N.W.10. 


Bulk buying of darning wool 

Is there a firm supplying thick grey darn. 
ing wool in large quantities? Local drapers 
car only supply tbe small skeins. 

We suggest you apply to Messrs. Leighton, 
Baldwin Cox and C (Wholesale), Lid., 
Albany House, 37 Conway Street, London, 
W.1, who supply darning wool in bulk. 


Traffic reflectors ` 


Could you tell me of a firm which manu- 
factures reflectors for road traffic? 1 require 
these for posts which are being erected across 
our drive. 

Messrs. Gowshall, Ltd., 14 Lambs Conduit 
Passage, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, 
will be pleased to supply leaflets giving 
details of their fitments. Another firm of 
suppliers are F inco Signs, Ltd, 15 King 
Street, London, S.N. 1. 


Table tennis paint 


Can you advise me what stain o paint 
should be put on tops of table tennis tables = 
Re-surfacing of thiy kind is undertaken by 
Messrs. Lillywhite Frowd, Ltd, who will 
thoroughly re-condition the table top and 
correct. surface irregularities. The address 
yf their branch in Ireland is High Street, 
Warerford. If you prefer to tackle it vour- 
self, we suggest you Iry Robbialac 1l ndercoat, 
shade No. RU 10, which vou can obtain 


from any Rohbialac roriler 
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ORGANISING 


TERM 


WINTER 
WORK 


THE BURSAR reviews his plans for 
using «child labour" and supervision 


HE new school year has started and now 
is the time to try out fresh ideas, con- 
sider failure and success and to try to be 
honest about it. Four years ago I attended a 
bursars’ conference, quite a small one, where 
a dozen schools of a special type were repre- 
sented. I remember creating quite a stir 
when telling about the way our 
helped with general maintenance. In those 
days it they could tackle almost 
anything, from the exterior decoration of 
the buildings to re-wiring the electric clock 
system, from refurbishing grimy oak panel- 
ling to the intricacies of stage lighting. The 
first hour of every day was spent by the 
whole school in such " useful work "—tha! 
is to say, the senior side, the thirteens tO 
eighteens, and although the middle school- 
ites do half an hour or so each morning. 
theirs is another story. 


children 


seemed 


Responsibilities of the foreman 


T urged, at the meeting, that a good man 
overlooking the pupils was essential, that 
big jobs could be undertaken providing this 
Overseer would take responsibility for chil- 
dren working on ladders, and, finally, a high 
standard should be set í 
skilled in all 
Three tall 


with this foreman. 
departments of maintenance- 
orders, perhaps, yet at that time 


we : i 
appeared to fulfil them all, and I was 
een about the large 


rig under the c] 

than isfie 

ames Pied by the money the 
they were saving the school. 


It wo 
uld be so 

und practice neve act 
upon a first Practice never to ac 


; Opini 

sidered Pinion, however well con- 
ered, but always to 

Opinion J 


maintenance gang then 
erk of works, and more 
figures 


; wait for the revised 
time, or even 
hav 


some 
: years, later. 
ing expressed an opinion 


€ 
ne should he prepared to 


audience if you 
wrong. Perhaps 


again very soon, and 


y earlier s 
4 ta s 
444 tement 


and my enthusiasm concerning ma 


done by the children. 


Years ago, Punch had a delightful draw- 
ing showing a ship half-built upon stocks 
in a cloistered quadrangle. 
master was conducting prospective parents 
around, and casually pointed this out as the 
work of the Junior Hobbies Class! 
Obviously the age when we considered chil- 
dren capable of anything an adult could do. 
instead of just capable of anything. Unlike 
this shipbuilding act, there is a definite limit 
to the usefulness of child labour from a bur- 
sar's point of view. I emphasise this angle 
because I acknowledge the usefulness from 
an educational viewpoint. Last 
told about a big venture carried through 
upon the shoulders of one boy, but this was 
a glorious exception, and did a great deal 
for the boy himself. He had the ability 
and the staying power to see the job to à 
finish. Many have the ability, but lack the 
power of application to complete work as 
a craftsman would leave it finished. 1 do 
not believe children at school should be 
expected to reach this high standard when 
their daily life at school is brim-full with 
other attractive and important. happenings. 
The young man I wrote about specialises in 
P.T., but plays no games and enjoys such 
manual work as his week-end hobby, with 
few friends to tempt him away. 


intenance 


The gowned 


month 1I 


Coaching a maintenance team 
My problem this autumn term is to organ- 
ise a very small group of senior boys to do 
a A vear ago our clerk of 


the large group. of. boys 
manner 


simple maintenance. 
works left us, and 
he had working under him on all 
af jobs came under a new appointment for 
school workshops. Very wisely, this master 
decided not to take any responsibility for 
“useful work" done by his group outside 


; »cided 
the workshops. At the same time we decide 
anc 


nor to appoint another clerk of works, 


school and Colles 


b 


so sent away our full-time plumber and car- 
penter, putting out our maintenance to the 
jobbing department of a big local builder. 

During this first year of a new experiment 
I had no time to work a group of boys under 
my personal control, and so the general 
maintenance group disappeared, concentrat- 
ing upon furniture repairs and the design 
and making of such things as stools, forms 
and various classroom fittings. This has 
proved successful, but nothing else whatever 
has been done towards small repairs. about 
the buildings. 


The cost of the professional 


At first the pupily were appreciative of the 
efficiency of maintenance carried out by this 
firm; damage was repaired more quickly 
than under the old system when so much 
was done by themselves. They were a little 
impressed by the workmanship and the 
method and finish, and later by the 
improved appearance of the buildings. 1 
have mentioned in this column before our 
system of " breakages,” where careless dam- 
age is assessed by the school breakage officer, 
and the offender must then pay up out of 
extra pocket money, or the weekly sum of 
sixpence paid over and above pocket money 
which could be kept for tuck-shop spending 
if the carelessly driven ball hadn't. crashed 
through the study window. In the old days 
a small window could be put in by the boys 
themselves for a cost of 1s, 9d. but now 
they are horrified to find 6s. charged against 
their name. A common-room door is slam- 
med until it tears away from the hinges— 
Ss. might have covered its repair, but by the 
time the firm's foreman has inspected the 
job and sent his carpenter along there won't 
be much change out of a pound note. By 
this last term, voices were being raised and 
efforts made to get permission to put in a 
broken window themselves, buying the 
materials, glass and putty, and so avoid the 
new high cost. Some other thoughtful ones 
asked me if they couldn't do some of these 
Maintenance jobs for the school, as they 
used to do, and save the school money. 


So back to the amateur 

This is just what I hoped would happen. 
The work done now by the children in 
"useful work " time in the workshops is 
Most satisfactory; the maintenance done by 
the outside firm is efficient but expensive, 
though nor likely to prove more expensive 
than running our own maintenance men: a 
small, specially picked band of boys and ‘or 
girls, working in conjunction with the 
boiler-handyman regularly employed, and 
oth under the direction of the bursar. could 
‘ave the school money, and, I believe. make 
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it possible to announce a saving on the new 
system over the old. 

Before going into deails about working 
this new group from my office, let me give 
you my impressions about this last year, and 
why I believe it will prove to be a saving 
and not the extra expense most folk con- 
sidered. We spent twice as much on 
" repairs and renewals" this last year than 
the year before, but the buildings are in a 
much better state than they have ever been 
since the war. Two-thirds of this additional 
expenditure fell in the first term of the year, 
and three-quarters of that was what I should 
term non-recurring, in other words, money 
spent making up arrears of work, By the 
third term of the year we were climbing out 
on top of the work and the schedules of 
work now on my desk for this September 
are encouragin small. My aim is to get 
right on with repairs as soon as reported, 
think up methods of prevention and safe- 
guard against future damage, and by con- 
structional alteration give longer life to 
some renewals. 


Keeping a high standard 

A big item in those arrears was for the 
complete overhaul of all electric l circuits, 
the majority being found faulty. _ For years 
our own electrician and the children had 
been handling this work, but the standard 
cannot have been kept high enough, and 
children's ideas on electricity must have been 
passed because it was quite a good job for a 
child rather than because it was dead cor- 
I foune 
the same situation wherever I looked into 
carpentry or plumbing, glazing or painting. 
The work was not good enough to stand up 
to daily wear and tear in school life, anc 
although judged good efforts, were not so 
much of a saving to the school as we once 


rect by an electrician’s standard. 


thought. " 
Two faults I must mention. The first: we 


let the children attempt far too much | in 
the time at their disposal, and jobs which, 
technically, they could not be expected to 
do after a brief school workshop training, 
The second lies with the size of the group 
in relation to the single overseer. There 
were some twenty senior boys working under 
this one man, and they would be scattered 
about the building on various jobs during 
the first hour of the day. A foreman with 
twenty skilled men to look to on totally 
different jobs would be hard put to it to 
keep them all up to scratch. What we were 
asking one man to do was impossible. 
To digress a moment. It has often been 
suggested the pupils can help with the 
housework and save a domestic staff. It just 
(Continued on next page) 
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can't be done if a satisfactory standard of 
cleanliness is to be maintained. The pupil 
has other school work and activities to 
attend to, and can only give an hour a day 
unskilled labour at most. The housekeeper 
expects her cleaners to get the dirt out of 
the corners and the cobwebs from the ceil- 
ing, and she cannot compel pupils to give 
her such service day after day and month 
after month. We must be careful and 
thoughtful in our approach to this prob- 
lem, and next term I have my opportunity 
to be both! 


HOUSE- 
KEEPERS’ 
NOTEBOOK 


THE autumn term in any school is perhaps 
the most interesting because it is the 


beginning of a new school year, There is 
for the returning youth the satisfactory 
moment of meeting old friends and 


exchanging holiday activities and of wel- 
coming new members to the big family of 
school life. There is the usual excited 
babble of voices around the notice beards 
on the day of return. What new authority 
will “regulate” their behaviour in «lass 
room or bedroom? query the juniors. 

It is the term for rugby and football, 
but autumn has lingered, spending her 
golden treasure slowly, and winter clothing 
has been optimistically packed with odds 
and ends of summer apparel tucked into 
the depths of the trunks. 

Matron and her helping to 
unpack make mental notes of objects to 
investigate, check the carefully made lists 
of new pupils and c ' 
of one 


assistants 


ncourage cheery veterans 
year's residence to help the new- 
comers with the disposal of their weighty 
cases, 

Bedroom lists have 
arrivals, having 
discovered i 


been posted and new 
g reported. to authority and 
down o T E Places, dash up and 
desks. For age strategic beds and 
vacillated eq ho. bedmakers have 
deciding in the pu ae or four blankets, 
without Protest jos that nobody freezes 

3 € sewing room maids 


have c 

ave carefully ese 

cardboard ly pasted bedroom lists to stout 
ard (how else would 


the countless references 
and now 


filling the 
contents, 
unmarked 
the timid, 


survive 
them 7) 
towels are 
colourful 


they 
de made to 
receiving stacks of 
shelves with 

Apologeti 
BETIE accompany 


"arme 
ee nts and Matron, assuring 
ing the lonely, checking the 


their 
notes 
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Brietly, 1 hope to start with three or four 
responsible seniors. Living in the body of 
the school, they will report faults, repairs, 
and improvements to my office. — I believe 
they will develop a spirit of care. for the 
Jobs they 
feel they can do, such as glazing, simple 


school fabric as they go about. 


carpentry and painting, we will get down to 
and do them thoroughly. A record. of the 
work done, and therefore money saved, will 
add to the interest, and the firm's. foreman 
shall be brought in from time to time to 


criticise! Please wish me luck?! 


Planning for extra domestic 
work in the winter term 


notes and dis 


fears 


makes 
dispels 


nervously 
penses 


boastful, 
smiles and 
unfaltering kindness. 

The autumn. term is an especially busy 
one socially for generally 
entertaining with lectures, musical evenings, 
drama and meetings of all kinds to dove: 
tail into the restricted leisure. 


with 


there ds much 


The routine of domestic life changes, ioo. 
with the impact of these activities but most 
people enjoy a change whether in work or 
play. The senior pupils can give admirable 
help in entertaining the school's. guests i 
extend their home training in the 
graces, But there is always a need for extra 
domestic help during the winter months. It 
is wiser to prepare in advance for emergen- 
cies and engage some alternating staff 
rather than exhaust good workers with 
excessive demands on their strength, Winter 
makes heavy demands on the kitchen staff- 
more cooking and serving of hot meals is 
necessary and the school day begins early 
and always overlaps the next one. 

The chills and ailments which beset the 
ordinary family have their repercussions on 
non-resident staff and some nucleus of 
emergency staff is essential. This help can 
often be more easily obtained through the 
wood graces of members of the daily-help 
brigade than in any other way. The dwellers 
in those long rows of corages or prefabs 


nd 


social 


know the good housewives and the lazy 
and casual ones. 
The litle groups of women who 


attend nightly to wash up after the evening 
meal enjoy their work in the warm pantries 
and They rejoice in the oppor 
their 


kitchens. 
tunuy earn 
away the 


tables 


and in their ability to 
so easily. As 


remains of the meal and polish the 


money they clear 


School and Collegi 


and prepare for the 


of meals, 


following day's ritual 
in their hearts. 
And seven days a week they are happy to 
make the working day shorter for those who 
have to prepare and 


7.30 a.m. 


there is no envy 


serve a breakfast at 

One hears of schools where night cleaners 
keep beautifully spick and span the shining 
corridors and many rooms, 
ment hasten the cleaning 
but a wer day and an invasion by hurrying 
youth quickly nullifies the effort. 
cares ? 


A may be surprisingly 


instructive if undertaken in a receptive and 
adventurous mood, There much to 
interest and delight owe in an exhibition of 
students’ work staged in a sc 


Modern. equip- 


does process of 


And who 


ot the schoolboy! 


"UBUSMAN'S holiday " can b: 
amusing but it 


merely 


was 


s of rooms 
in a technical college visited recently. Most 
of tbe exhibitors were evening school 
students and their work ranged from that 
presented by first students to the 
advanced and exquisitely sewn garments, 
etc, of women working for the certific 
of the London City and Guilds Institute. 
With vivid memories of one's own efforts 


year 


tes 


in a long ago past, one could but rejoice in 


the scope of colour 


and style and 


shown in these modern. garments. 

White work, beautifully executed but 
laborious and eye-straining was almost de 
rigueur at one time. Materials were chosen 
for their quality and garments 
designed (or so it appeared at the time) to 


riety 


wearing 


disguise the figure rather than reveal and 
enhance its charms. 
Now, in the rainbow-hued display of 


lingerie and frocks, cleverley cut, beautifully 
sewn whether by hand or machine, one sees 
the march of time, gav and defiant of all 
that savours of Afraid of 
colour? Not the young folk: they clutch it 
and carry it like banners and if taste offends 
at times, be sure they will be told and learn 
from the 


stodginess! 


criticism—outspoken as never 
before—of their contemporaries! 

In this display of talent there were gowns 
of every description and style; tailored suits 
and preatcoats; millinery and fairy-like gar- 
ments sewn with a joyous exhilaration. No 
long seams—bands holding beautifully 
stroked gathers are museum exhibits to-day 


— warm winter undergarments—who wears 
them? 


But e 


ccellent cut, good workmanship— 
suitability (not in its Victorian significance) 
are all there. and unlike 
the long cloth of long ago as the textile 
trade can achieve. One section of the 
exhibition invited rest in well upholstered 


materials are as 
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chairs made by students. 
tables, chests, chairs of all shapes and sizes 
and types gleamed in polished wood of all 


women Stools, 


kinds. Rugs and cushions, pottery and 
metalwork added interesting and artistic 
value. 


In the cookery section furniture had been 
borrowed from a school and the 
tiny tables with place 
charming china and " young" cutlery and 
crockery were most pleasing. Shallow dishes 
1 row. fruits and 
one 


nursery 


individual mats, 


on each table held tiny hedg 
flowers—gay with autumn 
expected the bibs and feeders would be as 
jolly and decorative as possible. 

Senior students had iced and decorated 
cakes; jellisd meat and fish moulds: whisked 
custards and creams and concocted tempting 
dishes which looked almost. too delicious 
for mere mortals! 

A satisfying and interesting feature of the 
“wa help which local trades- 
given. Beautiful materials for 
ose hung and were displayed in 

furnishing 
prints—heavy 


tints—and 


exhibition was the 
men had 
every purpose 
all  deparıments. Lustrous 
ay chintz and 

upholstery and lighter weight 
brocades—anything for any type of home 
could be Similarly in the , rooms 
devoted to dressmaking, tailoring, lingerie, 
felt work, materials hung to stimulate 
adventure and satisfy needs. China and glass 
and pottery, modern and old, added their 
note and emphasis to a corner or a room, 
or made the perfect container for branching 
shrubs and radiant spikes of bloom, or held 
in their shallow depths the gay little garden 
flowers. The flowers everywhere were 
beautiful in their arrangement. The choice 
and the homely, the flaunting and the shy, 
challenged. one with the perfect fitness of 


materials— 
creronnes 


seen. 


each group. One of the classes it is hoped 
[m inaugurate in the near future is one on 
“flower arrangement.” It will be delight- 
ful and inspiring one can feel assured. 

But to many the most interesting feature 
of the exhibition was the wonderful display 
of literature and demonstrations augmenting 
the various aspects of achievement. 

The public library had loaned books on 
hobbies and crafts, on the history of home- 
making, furniture, pottery, textiles, etc. ete. 
Books on local trades, on the history of 
the district, novels and books of all types, 


(Continued on page 454) 
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Processed Foods: a 


25 
' must 


for the canteen caterer 


HENEVER a new way is discovered of 
doing anything there is bound to arise 
criticism of that new way by a definite class 
of persons. [t 


is not fair to call them old 
fogies for very often it is the young who 
take up that attitude. For example: 1 was 
the first. person ever to wear pyjamas at m» 
boarding school, and such was the reception 
of these new-fangled garments that 1 begged 
my parents to put me back into night shirts 
such as all the other boys wore. (What 
would happen to-day if a boy came to school 


with only night shirts. for night wear?) 
Tirali 

Naturally the same befalls new foods or 
new processes of dealing with foods. H 


took 200 years to get the potato into favour 
and at least 


tomato, 


100 years to popularise the 
There are still people who resent 
the introduction of the roller mill into this 
country somewhere around the eighties of 
last century. Despite the fact that the roller 
mill gives you much greater. control over 
flour, both in quantity and quality, the old 
stone mill is to be preferred! To-day many. 
if not most, of our foods that we buy on 
the market have gone through some manu- 
facturing process. When the process i> 
elaborate, as with the modern method of 
Producing dried vegetables, dealt with in a 
recent number of School and College 
Management, the food gets the label " pro- 


cessed,” e 

ne d. . It has gone through a “ process 

and 

i 50 in our modern way we turn a noun 
0 a 


a verb, and dub them 


" processed.” 
And as sure H 


as eggs is eggs (and very dear 


at the e i 

mua Processed foods will be 

m ced by old fogies of all ages and 
+ l want to show that we 


can't get 
s and that catering 
make use of them. 

aver that they are not 
others will say that ‘the foods 
avour that they used to have 
Id days, | myself imagine that 


away 
à ay from Processed food 
establishments must 


Some people will 
so Nourishing ; 
haven't the fl 
in the good o 


bread to-day doesn't taste half so good as it 
did when I was a youngster, though candour 
makes me admit that thar may be due, partly 
or in the main, to the fact 
of smell and 


You can't get away Irom processed. foods. 


that my senses 


taste have deteriorated, 
Bread is one, and butter is another, Unless 


We grow mill it ourselves 
and bake bread from the tlour we cannot call 
it in any way unprocessed. 
you buy will have gone through a process. 
In my boyhood days it is true that you could 


go to a brewery and buy barm (ies yeast). 


our own wheat, 


Even the yeast 


(in fact it way done in my hon 
were all rabid teetoiallers?) 


though we 
But to-day you 


would have to buy yeast that had been 
"processed © by the D.C... or other. com- 
pany. 

Bakers’ bread is a processed food. The 


flour has been processed. The yeast is pro- 


cessed. What is making dough but process- 
ing? " Chemicals“ are added to the flour 
to prevent the bread from going stale 
quickly. The tins the bread is baked in 


may have been " greased | with silicones— 
a highly artificial lubricant never appearing 
in nature. and creation of a 
chemical laboratory. So when you get 
your loaf of bread it is a highly processed 
and artificial 


entirely the 


substance. 


With butter it is much the same. In the 
" good old days " of my grandmother's time 
she made, Pm told, admirable butter— 


the cream (hand skimmed of course) was 
Or it was, 


allowed to go sour on its own. i 
tub which 


more likely, put into the butter c 
had still some of last week's sour cream in 
it. That turned it sour quickly. Then it 
was worked up and down in the tub- a tall 
conical affair— dll the fat ran together and 
became butter. (None. of revolving 
churns for her they. hadn't been invented.) 
To-day all that is changed. The cream is 
obtained by a centrifuge, it is soured arti- 


your 


Plai , ; , ; 
* ain speaking from dietitian V. H. Mottram 
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on the newest fashion in food 


school and College 


herally and not 
special 


"naturally." In other words 
microbes are grown fairly 
term. You your 
“starter” from a firm which specialises in 
growing microbes for souring cream. You 
test the idity (sourness) of your cream 
with special testing papers. And when it 
ty at the right degree of sourness you chur 
it into butter, Oh, it is process, process all 
the way, to parody Browning. 


pure 


“cultured ” is the buy 


You can't escape the processing 
And then, of course, if a school decided 
to make its butter 
paying proposition. 


own it would not be a 
The main raw material 
for butter making costs. 7d. pint. and you 
couldn't make butter at than is. Sd. 
a pound! 


less 


So, of course, most of us have to have 
butter which has come from a country where 
the milk is cheaper. 

It is the same all the way round. All 
our foods practically have been processed 
before we get hold of them with the excep- 
tion of fresh. fruit and The 
milk has been pasteurised (or it should have 
heen! Anyone who drinks raw milk runs 
risks. A friend of mine —a canon of the 
Church of England—spent months in bed 
with undulant fever, caught from raw milk 
My second son had to be operated on for 
tuberculous glands at the age of three and 
has lost his right sternon muscle as 
a result and bears the sears to this day. 
This could only have arisen through drink- 
ing unpasteurised milk.) Our kippers have 
been dyed—so have our glacé cherries, 
Cocoa has gone through various processes 
to make it “soluble,” Tea and coffee have 
been blended. Beer has been brought up 
to a standard colour. Butter has had dyes 
added to it—all except butter from the milk 
of Channel Islands cattle and that is so 
Orange in colour that it looks suspicious! 
Anyone who likes to have his flesh made to 
creep about the " purity " or otherwise oí 
the food we eat should turn up the adver- 
tisement pages of some trade paper which 
deals with food, or articles in The Analyst 
I, myself, a pretty hardened creature, have 
been shocked at times. Recently, for 
ample, a Preparation for making meringues 
Was found to be methyl cellulose, a purely 
laboratory product, nothing to do with white 
of eggs, 

| wrote above that 1 couldn't see how a 
Catering establishment could avoid using 
"processed" foods, even if we don't use 
the term " processed " quite so pedantically 
as I 


vegetables. 


stoid 


have used it above. 


l think 


green peas are one 


Let us consider peas— green peas. 
everyone will agree that 
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of the, if not fhe, finest. vegetable(s) on 


earth, But how many of us can have fresh 
preen peas? D found the other day that 


picking enough peas for my wife and myself 
took half an hour, and shelling them the 
ume. Very few schools 
even if they have a magnificent garden and 
admirable gardener could afford. the time 
(not to mention the space in the garden) to 
ive 200 boys or girls garden peas. The 
same applies if the school were to think 
of buying peas on the market. So if green 
peas are to be given once in a way they 
processed " in some way 


same amount of 


would have to be 
or other. Frozen green peas would be the 
next choice, if taste is to. be considered— 
the cost! Next on the list 
If you have ever been 
: ' are can- 
ning peas you have seen " processing" at 
work. The pea pods go through a mech- 
anical sheller which may bruise them some- 
what. Then they are blanched, sieved—for 
all must be of one size in the best-priced 
cans—dyed with an aniline dye, and finally 
í autoclaved and sealed. 


but think of 
come canned peas. 
round a canning factory when the 


put in their cans, 
n ' 
There's processing for you! 


Another grade of canned peas is, l sus- 


pect, made from dried peas which have 
been soaked to swell them and then are 
treated much like canned." garden peas. 


Conscience and the dried pea 


Last on our hierarchy of peas come dried 
peas. And I think thar these are what I 
should use if 1 were a school caterer. Of 
course I should know that they hadn't a 
speck of Vitamin C in them, whereas true 
garden peas, frosted peas and canned gar- 
den" peas would have it, and I should feel 


a bit of a fraud serving dried peas as a 
second vegetable. 1 feel that the second 
vegetable should be a fresh vegetable, 


probably because, 1 suppose, I think it ought 
to contain vitamin C, However, 1 
should salve my conscience by getting some 
vitamin C into the second course at dinner, 
] might consider a that is 
frequently served at a boarding school 1 
know, but only if the first course had been 
rather filling and stodgy, 
er fish pie, or macaroni cheese. 


some 


even sweet 


] wouldn't serve 
it aft The 
dish is black currant purée (a processed food 
very rich in vitamin C) on ice cream (also 
a processed food). 


No, you can't get away from processed 
foods in modern catering and everyone 
should face that fact. But there is one word 
of warning l would finish Food 
manufacturers, like most other folk, are not 


with. 


(Continued on page 452) 
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“YOU NEEDNT 
WORRY ABOUT 
VEGETABLES...” 


WASTAGE 


none 

PRICE — the same all the year 
PORTION CONTROL — exact 
QUALITY -— consistent and 

high 


SCARCITY — no vegetables 
* out of sea- 


son" now 


LABOUR —— reduced to 


a minimum 


STORAGE — reduced 
toa minimum 


F.M.S. 


have it 
** all cut an 
dried "' 


F.M.S. (FAR 
CEREAL House 
450) 


PRODUCTS) LIMITED 
ARK LANE, LONDON, E.C4- 


PICKLES 


N ANY school caterers will not 
ph 


of ingluding pickled onions in school 
menus, 


approve 


Highly spiced foods and stimulants 


are nor regarded as desirable or necessary 
for young healthy appetites. The eternal 
boule of piquant sauce as a permanent 
table appointment suggests bad cooking, 


but there are many recipes that are much 
improved by the use of a sauce or pickle 
as an ingredient, and there are some pickles 
which will children perhaps 
add a little enticement to a salad or other- 
wise plain dish. 

In making pickles it is the vinegar which 


is the important. product for preserving the 
fruit or 


interest and 


i sometimes a com 
bination of sugar and vinegar is used. A 
good quality 
is advisable that the vinegar should be first 
boiled and of the 


pickle is cooked in the vinegar. 


vegetable, but 


vinegar is necessary and it 


cooled, unless course 


Vinegar and spic 


s 


is essential to 


Some people think that i 


have a malt vinegar, but this is not so: 
provided there is sufficient acetic acid 
Present, any vinegar will preserve. Malt 


flavour appeals most generally, but for some 
purposes white acetic acid gives a bener- 


looking result. A spiced vinegar can be 
bought, but it is more economical to add 
the spices. These can then be varied 

required. An ounce of mixed spices is 


usual for cach quart of vinegar, and any of 


the following types may be included: 
cinnamon, cloves, whole allspice, mace, 
peppercorns and chillies. The spices are 


placed in a muslin bag and brought slowly 
to the boil in the vinegar. They should he 
left in the vinegar until it is cold (and, by 
spices can be used several times if 


the way, 
they are dried after use). 

Remember that most. types of vegetables 
can pickled, and a mixture is often 
preferable to one variety. It is very impor 
rant thar vegetables should be brined; they 
may be thickly sprinkled with salt, allowing 


be 


about 4 oz. of salt to every 2 1b. of pre- 
pared vegetables, and left to stand over 
night, or else put in a salt solution. The 


School and College 


and CHUTNEY 


are better than a bottle of sauce to whet children’s 


~ 


appetites, if used with discretion, sa 


salt extracts some of the water from the 
vegetables, and is a necessary preparation 
for pickling. After salting, it is only 
necessary to drain she vegetables and cover 
them in spiced vinegar for a simple Pickle, 
Use the vinegar cold to reiain crispness of 
the vegetables. 

It is well known that some metals are 
attacked by acid, and for this reason it js 
very important to take care in choosing a 
suitable pan for making cooked pickles and 
chutney. Avoid iron, brass or copper, and 
use an enamel-lined pan only if it is com. 
pletely free from chips. Aluminium is the 
most suitable metal; steel pans are also 
very safe, but not many kitchens can afford 
the luxury of su 


nless steel pans. 


Pickles and chutney do not need to be 
sealed air-tight. in order to preserve them, 
but unless the jars are well covered there 
75 a tendency for the vinegar to dry off 
and for the pickle to discolour on the top. 
Proper pickling jars usually have a thick 
3 card disc fitted. inside the lid which 
Makes a close cover, and at the same time 
Protects the metal from corrosion. by the 
Vinepar, but when large jars are being used 
4 more practical cover is a piece of linen 
dipped in melted wax or any other hard 
3. Mutton fat is sometimes used, but in 
this case the jars should be stored in a 
Cupboard which will not attract mice. 
yothetic skin and plastic material can also 
Pe used very satisfactorily for covering 
Pickles and chutney. i 

* * 


* 


Here ate a few recipes which will be 
oO . H " 
und Popular with children and are at the 


Same ij 
ne time easy to make. 


PICKLED PEARS 


£ Ib. cooking pears 

1 db. sugar 

l pint vinegar 

4 level teaspoons whole cloves 

level teaspoons allspice 

2 level teaspoons crushed cinnamon 
stick 

i piece bruised root ginger 
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s Doreen Davies. 


Peel, core and cut the pears into small 
pieces. Place the sugar, vinegar and spices 
tied in muslin in the pan, add the fruit, and 
simmer slowly till tender. Drain and pack 
the fruit into clean jars. Boil the vinegar 
unl ic is slightly thick and fill each jar 
with enough hor vinegar syrup to cover the 
fruit well. Cover and seal. 


POTTED BLA 
4 Ib. blackberries 
1 Ib. sugar 
1! pints vinegar 
1l oz. bruised root ginger 
1 
2 


XBERRIES 


level teaspoon. pickling spices 
inches cinnamon stick 
Warm the blackberries and sugar in a 
slow oven until the juice flows and the 
ar is dissolved. Boil vinegar and spices 
in muslin for 10 minures. Place the 
Pour vinegar syrup 


sug 
tied [ 
berries 1n the jars. 
over and cover. 


» * 
GREEN TOMATO CHUTNEY 
2 Ib. minced onions 
! to 2 pints vinegar 


Ib, sugar 
Ib. minced apple 
10 Ib. minced tomatoes 
1 level teaspoon salt 
1 to 2 teaspoons pickling spices 
Cook the onion for about 20 minutes in 
a very little water in a covered pan. Add 
the apple and tomatoes, salt and pic ling 
spices, tied in muslin. Continue cooking 
until all the ingredients are quite tender, 
about another } hour, adding a lile of 
the vinegar to prevent burning. Add the 
and the rest of the vinegar, stir well 
and continue boiling gently until the 
chutney is thick. Remove. the bag of 


and bottle. 
* * 


NN 


sugar 


spices, 


DAMSON SAUCE 
This is a sauce which may be used as 
à bottled piquant sauce on the table. It is 


economical to make and  second-grade 


damsons can be used. 
( Continued on nexi page) 


continuing 
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PICKLES AND 


8 Ib. damsons 

1! Ib. onions 
pints vinegar 
lb. sugar 

oz. salt 

oz. dry mustard 


CHUTNEY 


oz. ground ginger 
oz. allspice 


wee m qu dA FN à 


oz. ground nutmeg 

Cut up the damsons and onions and cook 
in half the vinegar for $ hour. Rub through 
a sieve, return to the pan, add the remainder 
of the ingredients. Bring to the boil and 
simmer for 1 hour, stirring occasionally. 
Pour into warm bottles and seal at once. 


There are 
chutneys 


many other varieties of 
and pickles, bur some kinds of 
fruits and vegerables can be stored without 
any preservative. Marrows, if placed in a 
cool room and hung in a net bag or placed 
on a well-ventilated rack, will keep until 
Christmas. Green tomatoes may be ripened 
very slowly in a cool dark place. Shallow 
boxes or drawers lined with newspaper are 
excellent for this purpose, provided the 
tomatoes are kept in single layers. This 
will prevent them shrinking, but they must 
be examined regularly so that. any which 
may have decayed are removed before thes 
infect the others. 


Storing nuts 

Many schools are situated in areas where 
children can gather nuts. from the country: 
If they are gathered when fully ripe that 
is, just dropping from the trees —the nuts 
can be successfully stored for at least three 
months without any special treatment. The 
outer husks should be removed, or it mats 
be necessary to scrub. almonds and walnuts 
with a dry brush. Spread the nuts out iP 
a room of normal temperature to dry very 
thoroughly before packing them into boxes 
or tins for storage. Tt ds a good idea t0 
pack them in dry sand, but they will keep 
quite satisfactorily as long as they are dry 


before they are placed in boxes or tied in 
bags. It is essential to 
very cool place, 
shrivel, 


store them in # 
otherwise the kernels will 


The « T ; 
been ud way of storing nuts which have 
Athered before they are fully mature 


is to remove the k à x 
move the kernels, sprinkle them with 


salt an mw i 
lian s m them until they are crisp: 
as, hazel nur 
s and ay be 
treated cob nuts may 


in this way, 


If there ; 
ere : 

and ime Se space in the store cupboard 
or making a little more jam. i! 
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is not too late to profit from the hedgerows. 
A great with children. is black- 
make. 


favourite 
berry jelly and this is very casy to 
provided vou use something to help to set 
lacking in pectin: 
they may be combined with apple juice or 
lemon juice, but a simple, quick method is 
the use of commercially prepared pectin. 


it, Blackberries are 


BLACKBERRY JELLY 


3 Ih. berries 

3! Ib. sugar 

1 cup of water 

1 bottle of commercial pectin. 


Simmer the fruit with warer until tender. 
Strain through a jelly bag, 
liquid and if necessary make up to 
by the addition of a little water, Put the 
sugar and blackberry juice imo the pan: 
heat and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
Bring to the boil (for 5 minutes), add a 
knob of margarine; stir in the pectin and 
boil rapidly for 1 minute. — Cool Slightly 
and then pot. 


measure the 
2 pints 


continuing 


PROCESSED FOODS 


making profits, — Now the 
cheapest. food in the world is wheat flour 
and if it is included in the ingredients of 
a manufactured food down comes the cost 
of putting it up. Looking over recipes for 
meat pasties and " luncheon sausages " and 
the like 1 found that wheat flour gets int? 
So instead of meat 


above casy 


the majority of them. 
you are getting flour. I don't quite appre 
ciate that, and if, as a caterer, I was being 
persuaded by an agent to Uy sundry coni 
modities of that type I should ask for an 
analysis. If, as is likely, that wouldn't be 
forthcoming, Fd. drop a little dilute tincture 
of iodine on the sample of food, and if it 
went black in the face, rd say: " Not on 


vour life!" 
MEL 


An illustrated brochure brought out. by 
James Rush & Co. (Northern), Lid., gives 
caterers a guide to the selection of glassware 
available from this firm. This ranges from 
the heavy " Gladiator" tumblers designed 
for the wear and tear of canteen use to fancy 
glassware. The pamphlet draws attention to 
the Duralex range toughened glassware. 
tested to withstand oven heat up to 600 deg. 
Farenheit, and is" virtually unbreakable 
under ordinary use" This firm. also take 
orders for marking crests or trade marks of 
glassware. The brochure is available from 
the manufacturers at Bridge Glassworks: 
Stepney Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne, l. 


School and Collee 
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TEXT BOO 


inglish Appreciation 
By S. H. Burton. 
(Longmans, Green € Co. 
yes book is intended to provide an 

introduction to the main historical 
developments in English prose and verse, 
Section D consists. of prose Passages that 
reach back as far as Caxton and extend to 
the present time. The verse section has an 


Price 68, 64.) 


even wider span, while the critical Part goes 
back to Aristotle and proceeds through 


Sidney, Wordsworth and. Matthew. Arnold 
to T. S. Elion The general aim of the book 
is to encourage pupils to read carefully so 
that they may understand completely “and 
move from understanding to appreciation, 
Well devised questions provide opportunities 
for pupils to express their own ideas on the 
Passages, 

One sometimes feels that there is in our 
Present examinarion set-up too great a con- 
centration on criticism, which 1s, after all, 
the last of the arts, to be enjoyed mainly 
by those who have read long and widely, 
But there it is, and schoolmasters would he 
unfaithful to their trust if they. did not use 
what means lay to hand for Preparing their 
Pupils for the critical. ordeal. This book 
Provides first-class practice in the ground. 
Work of criticism. The passages are varied 
and well chosen, the critical extracts much 
to the point and the questions well conceived 
and searching, The present reviewer 
Actually forgot for a moment that he Was 
reviewing and abandoned himself to the 
Enjoyment of some of the lovely pieces, 


Physical Geography and Climatology 
By N. K. Horrocks. 


(London: Longmans, Green E Co., 1953, 
MS x 22 ema xt 368 pp. 18s.) 


LTHOUGH few geographers would now 


„agree that man is dominated by his 
“Oironment, it is generally recognised thar 
19 understand fully the development of 


human society in widely different habitat, 
HC ds essential to investigate the natura] 
ckground to life. The roots of geography 
deeply ino the underlying physical 
However, the traditional cornerstone 

subject, the physical aspect of 
Reography, has been much neglected in 
Fecent years and consequently this new book 
TER) Well "play is part in a revival of the 

as of physical geography in schools, 


tris nore Professor Wooldridge who con- 
Mes a foreword requesting that the 
("be replaced in Geography. 
Intended for scholars preparing for 


examinations at an advanced 
this book should also be of value in 


Certaj pi 
ghon Sections to those who reach scholar- 
wel Standard. In a mos comprehensive, 
'e T y : 
Organised and, in general, lucidly 
N p 
Tanag, ment, October, 1953 


K REVIEW 


presented manner, the various physical 
factors which give character to the face of 
the earth are carefully examined. 

In that physical geography naturally rests 
on a firm basis of such specialist sciences 
as meteorology, geology and pedology it is 
essential in a book of this type that the 
author presents the scientific material 
clearly without confusing the non-scientist. 


In my opinion, Mr. Horrocks has largely 
succeeded. - . 

The 21 chapters are grouped into six 
sections. The first, " Structure of the Earth's 


‘includes an introductory chapter on 
hering processes and rock types, while 
the five chapters of Part Two cover various 
types of "E rth Sculpture.” Following a 
major section on Meteorology and pre- 

“Climatology © (a treatment of the 
world's climatic regions), are two chapters 
on "Plants and Soils." It is interesting to 
note some emphasis being laid on a branch 
of the subject often neglected, for from 
study of its soil the nature of a landscape 
can, on many occasions, be understood, The 
final chapter covers the various aspects of 
“ Oceanography.” 

The book has over c 
clearly drawn maps and d agrams which are 
carefully integrated with the text. The 
photographic illustrations, more than 50 in 
number, are equally commendable. 

This attractively: presented volume, with 
is strong cloth binding, will undoubredly 
valuable 10 those 


200 well chosen, 


prove most € studying 
seography beyond ' Ordinary Level" pro- 
viding a wise coverage of the various aspects 


of physical ;eography, that fascinating basis 
c ysical ge 3 
a fascinating subject. 


j K H. 
* We Are What We Eat” 
this small book published by The 


Salvation Army two women doctors wai 
out to encourage the consumption of raw 
natural foods. The writers give countless 

amples which indicate that diet is very 
closely related to health, bur it is doubrful 
if many of the innume able brief case refer- 
would be acceptable as proof of all 


(he conclusions drawn. Whilst the incidents 
related make interesting light reading the 
complete lack of scientific data makes 
rather defenceless arguments. The points 


ade: Dost thoroughly, like fresh food, raw 
ma 1 and whole foods make for good teeth, 
fone “alzend been firmly established, and 
ft is disappointing therefore to find that 
some of their more original conclusions are 
not supported by more facts. Criminologists 
doubt would be overjoyed to discover 
no a diet of plenty of raw foods, whole 
MA erens, etc, may cure or at least be 


deterrent of crime. | . : 
The success of the diet treatment in curing 


a 
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delinquency described in this little. hook is 
unlikely to convince many responsible for 
the care and education of delinquents or 
mentally retarded children, but the anec- 
doies may encourage some to try out the 
suggestions. i 

‘that a complete diet of raw, fresh and 
natural foods is not very popular is 
frequently confirmed in the book by the 
number of times it is recorded that patients 
have been treated for various ailmenis, first 
by 100 per cent natural diet, which it was 
possible to reduce later to 50 per cent, and 
subsequently to 25 per cent. The " eat more 
raw food” appeal would be more effective 
if more space had been given to the prac- 
tical issue of making raw foods 
palatable. 

Typical menus are given throughout the 
book, and a section includes recipes and a 
few helpful hinis. More space and time 
devoted to this section could have made the 
book of more value as well as of greater 
inierest to schools and homes. Establish- 
ments aware of conservatism in feeding 
habits may profit by knowing We Are What 
We Eat. D.D. 


more 


continuing 
é 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
NOTEBOOK 


initial essays, etc, ere, were there to be 
looked at and handled and "dipped " into. 

The Girl Guides had staged a wonderful 
miniaiure display of their camp work, of 
the training they can take in sick nursing, 
cookery, housewifery, etc., etc. The ambu- 
lance and first aid work invitingly 
demonstrated and literature was available 
here as at the Girl Guides’ display to inform 
the aspirant and the enquiring. 


was 


Classes for a bewildering variety of sub- 
jects are being formed for the winter session 
and so great is the demand for ` 
that the number of day " classes is increas- 
ing considerably. 


" places’ 


The wonderful co-operation between the 
heads of local trades such as engineering. 
building (and all its branch trades), print- 
ing, textiles, foundry work, etc., etc, anc 
most technical colleges is evidence of the 
value of the technical training given at all 
stages. Domestic science, secretarial courses: 
almost any aspect of any subject, can find 
help and inspiration. The response to the 
Opportunities afforded is a healthy sign that 
the demand for efficiency in work of all 
kinds is recognised and appreciated. Modern 
youth is prepared to work and enjoy it 
Modern youth expects also to have time for 
play and deserves that too. 

E. H. MIDGLEY. 
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ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED 


(Continued from page 436) 


the other hand, almost invariably ask for a 
print. Whether this argues that the male 
of the species is more conceited than the 
female, or vice versa, I have never been 
able to determine. Be that as it may, if we 
spend our lives in a school we are bound 
to be photographed with the group every 
two or three years at least, and probably 
every year. The cost of such a photograph 
seems to me to be still amazingly low, and 
it is very difficult’ tọ resist acquiring one 
each time. Apart from the pleasure of sec- 
ing oneself again, there is a fascination in 
watching the progress of young so-and-so 
from a small boy squatting on the ground 
at one's feet to a position in the second 
row, then to the third, then to the back 
row, and, finally, to a chair in the stalt line. 
We pedagogues change less rapidly, but 
these group photographs serve as a salutary 
reminder of mortality. The photographer 
who took our school photograph last sum- 
mer told me of a school where they hang 
their annual photographs along the cloister. 
The headmaster now featured in over twenly 
of these. “John Anderson may go, John, 
when we were first acquent; your locks were 
like the raven, your bonny brow was 
brent,” | murmured. He d I was right, 
except that the headmaster’s name was nol 
Anderson. The trouble with these photo- 
graphs is that one needs a cloister in which 
to hang them. The school may be able to 
accommodate its groups, but the individual 
is hard put to it to find wall-space. There 
is, too, the financial outl involved in 
framing the picture. These photographs are 
too big for passe-partout, and a plain 
wooden frame costs over five times as much 
as the photograph itself. For these last 
two compelling reasons ] was about to put 
my latest acquisition into the nearest 
drawer, trunk or chest, when there struck 
me an idea so brilliant and yet so simple 
that I could not imagine why | had not 
thought of it before. It was just this. Keep 
one frame upon the wall—one has gener- 
aly found room for just one and change 
the picture every year. It might not keep 
a picture palace in business, bul it would 
certainly solve my problem. 1 assumed that 
this year's photograph would be the same 
size as last years. To within one or two, 
the number of persons was the same. Jt 
looked exactly the same size, but was it? 
I have just, with some difficulty, closed the 
drawer. 
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Low-cost cleaning for Cloakrooms 


TEEPOL is the modern Shell 
detergent to reduce cleaning costs 
^. to make all cleaning faster and 
less laborious. To tiled surfaces 
and porcelain—to paintwork and, 
in fact, every surface on which 
you would use water—TEEPOL 
brings spotless, smearfree clean- 
liness at less cost! 

TEFPOL (liquid) iy supplied in 4-vallon cans with an 

economy pouring device; alo in 45-gallon drums 


and in I-gallon cans. Write for a free illustrated. 
booklet which describes the many uses of Tti pot. 


Clean right through with Tee p 0) 


Walter House, Bedford St., London, W.C. 2 
e6451. Clarence Chambers, 39 Corporation 
Glasgow, C l. Tel : Glosgow Central 956/ 
UTEEPOL " ss o Registezed Trade Mark 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED. Dvisonol Soles Offices : 
Tel: Temple Bar 4455. 42 Deansgate, Manchester 3. Tel : Deanseat 
Street, Birmingham 2. Tel - Midland 6954. 3g s, Enoch Sausre: 
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3 more ideas for 


THREE school craft clubs suitable for 

girls are considered this month. Two 
—lampshade making and  rugmaking— 
require few tools and negligible equipment 
and are easily learned. The third—pottery 
and modelling—is a truer craft needing 
rather more planning and financing to be 
successful, but is capable of producing some 
excellent young craftsmen or women. It 
also demands a teacher with some ability in 
pottery to take charge, whereas anyone with 
skilful fingers and some instructing ability 
can start a lampshade or rug club and learn 
the craft while teaching others. 


Rugmaking 

The most expensive material for rug- 
making is the wool, about 4 ounces of wool 
being required for every square foot of pile 
rug, of which the foundation is rug canvas. 
The only equipment needed, however, is a 
gauge (a strip of wood with a slot to enable 
wool to be cut quickly into short, equal 
lengths), a pair of scissors, and a tool known 
as a latch hook for knotting the wool to the 
canvas. Each rugmaker will require a latch 
hook, of course. 

Ordinary knitting wool is not really satis- 
factory, although it can be used in six 
strands at a time, and rug wool is outside 
the pockets of most pupils unless parents 
are prepared to " sub” them in the expecta- 
tion of a cheap rug at some future date. 
However, there is an alternative. Attractive 
and hard-wearing rugs can be made from 
almost any waste material, such as flannel, 
stockinette, felt, and other pieces of cloth. 
Raffia is another suitable material. 

A square yard of material cut into strips 
will make about a square foot of hooked 
tug. The cost of rug canvas may also be 
saved by using hessian as the foundation for 
hooked rugs of waste material. The hessian 
should be stretched by tacking it on‘to a 
wooden frame and narrow strips of the 
material, cut as long as possible, hooked 
into a series of loops through the hessian 
with a simple hooking tool, The technique 
is described in any elementary book on rug 
making. The hooked material is later cut 
to form a pile. 

The art of rugmaking is largely in the 
design. Quite attractive “rag mats" can 
be made from a random mixture of coloured 
strips, but there is more scope for individual 
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taste and skill in originating patterns. Out- 
lines can be drawn on hessian with chalk. 

Among rugmaking methods suitable for 
club work is weaving. Frames are easily 
constructed from broomsticks and shuttles 
made from a strip of orange box wood. 
String is used for the warp and rug wool 
for the weft. 


Lampshades 


A lampshade-making club would normally 
concern itself only with covering, for wire 
frames are hardly worth the trouble of fabri- 
cating—forming true frames is quite tricky 
—as they can be bought at reasonable prices. 
Equipment required is negligible: scissors, 
razor blade in a holder, bulldog clips, sewing 
materials, and a holing punch of the turret 
type for thonged shades. (One punch will 
do for the whole club.) Materials requiret 
are: bias binding (for binding the frame), 
vellum or parchment (strictly speaking, oiled 
Papers), buckram, plastic sheets such as 
Crinothene and cellulose acetate, and fabrics 
(for advanced work). Thonging will also 
be needed as it is convenient to teach this 


technique before going on tọ sewing 
methods. 
The only other material demanded is 


brown paper and the only other equipment 
a cushion. These are for making patterns 
of curved panels, brown paper being placed 
on the cushion and the wire frame pressed 
on the paper so that its outline may be 
drawn in. Patterns are not needed for 
fabric coverings, which are pinned to the 
frame before sewing (and are always used 
on the bias). This is not easy work, how- 
ever, and it is advisable to start off with 
something simple, thonged 
Crinothene. 


such as 


Pottery and modelling 
Pottery and modelling as a subject for a 
dub is difficult to and invariably 
arouses much enthusiasm and encouraging 
creative work. Bur. there It is 


better 


is a snag. 
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suitable kiln. Oil-fired 
kilns for school use can be 
purchased, but are not cheap. An efficient 
brick kiln built by 
amateur hands if a suitable outdoor site is 
available and a good plan is 
Another consideration that must be borne 
in mind is that a brick kiln of this type is 
fired by coke and coal—both rationed, 

For the clubroom, a clay bin will be 
needed. A dustbin will do but it should be 
watertight. Clay may be bought, but this 
is an unnecessary expense for almost any 
garden clay is suitable or can be made so. 
After being dug, it must be thoroughly dried 
and then powdered with a mallet and mixed 
with water to make " slurry.” This is 
Passed through a No. 80 sieve and the water 
Poured off. The slip that is left should 
be left to dry until it can be worked. 1f a 
sample piece of this splits on firing, the 
clay can be improved by mixing with it a 


essential to have a 


and gas-fired 


can, however, be 


followed. 


small proportion of kaolin or finely- 
powdered biscuit (baked but unglazed 
clay), 

Bowls, jugs and buckets will be needed, 
and also a pestle and mortar. Working 


and drying bats can be made out of plaster, 
and it is important to have a damp box for 
Storing partly-finished work if the club does 
for meet very frequently or only for short 


sessions. A damp box is any suitable air- 
tight box provided with plaster slabs on 
which to stand work in progress. The 


plaster is kept damp with water. A drying 
cupboard is also a valuable piece of equip- 
ment. This can be home-made by building 
it over a radiator, leaving open slats at the 
bottom and a hole in the top to ensure a 
draught. 

Under glaze colours will be wanted and a 
supply of brushes for painting, and for 
glazing an atomiser is required.  Leadless 
glazes only should be employed for school 
work because of the danger of poisoning. 

To start, many excellent pots can be built 
up by the coiling method, and casting is 
certainly well within the scope of a club. 
Eventually there will be a demand for a 
wheel, for throwing is the ultimate aim of 
anyone truly interested in the craft, With 
n ingenuity a treadle-operated 
wheel can be constructed if funds do not 
run to the purchase of one. — Many club 
members, however, will find enough interest 
in tile making (frames are easily made from 
boards and battens) and decorating, and in 
the immense variety of subjects for 

elling. . 
Eo there always remains that final 
clue to a successful school club, the per- 
person in charge 
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Greer Garson, Walter Pidgeon 
“MADAME CURIE" 


Show Them The 


Above are three of the many famo 
screen classics now ready, 
presented, for school showing. 
contains a treasury of worth 
instructional and documentary as We 
ment subjects. 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYE 
9 Arlington Street, London, §.W.1 
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Spencer Tracy, Lionel Barrymore 
“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS" 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Rate: 3s. per line, minimum three lines. 
averages seven words. 
Display Panels £1 


A line 


Box numbers Is. extra. 


10s. per single column inch. | 
Instructions and copy should reach “ School 
Management" office, 18-20 York Buildings, 


Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not later than the 15th 


of the previous month—publication being on the 
third. 


When replying to advertisers, please mention 


“School and College Management.” 


PREMISES FOR SALE 
Ay in sis Lots, 


THE ROYAL ALBERT SCHOOL, 
CAMBERLEY. 


A DISCLOSED RESERVE 


a whole 


OF 


LAT 1. aV £15,890. 


well-known School premises: accommodating 
120 boys, phus staff, with modern. kitehens; mam 
services; 2 staff cottages and pay  hebl-s 
about M acres, 
AS separate Lats | 
COLLINGWOOD FARM | 
with 31 acres (let). | 
W acres building land; two excellent sem: elt 
modern cottages, with possession 
In all about Ioe actes. | 
For Sale by Auction in Camberley, 
November 18, 1953. | 


Solicitors: 


Messrs, Gard, Lyell & Co, 17 Gresham 


Street, E.C.2, 
Auctioneers: John D, Wood & Co, 8B Berkeley 
Square, London, Wa. (Mayfair 631.) 


DOMESTICS 

OUNG DANISH GIRLS (Hotel trained). We 
are able to bring you in contact with English- 
speaking girls, willing to go to England by meat> 
of an advertisement in the biggest Danish news 
Papers, Please write and let us know which ty 


of domestic help you want, (We have a London 
Agent) — Polack'« od 
Copenhagen, V, 


pe 


Advertising. (Founded 


TENNIS COURTS 


REMC, LTD. experienced makers of Ne 


; upkeep Tennis Courts and Wickets, including 
atest inexpensive patent rubberised turf hke sur 


face for schools, Its different, perfect and used 
y thousands, including pro, coaches, ete. Applic 
able to any court, 


26 Terminus Road, Eastbourne 
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FOR SALE 


ARLOW'S, ot Went 


have all vou need in SPORTS, 


le Street. 


SHEFFIELD, 
PT. and GAMES 


I 


EQUIPMENT: English made Hockey Stich. 
Win, M. Composition Hockey Balls, 1/100; 
English er Hockey Als, 14/9, 18/4, 24/6; 
Hockes keepers?  Leusgmants ho kuken 
54/7; without Kickers; 5/10; Hockey three 
Quarter length as recemme 4 bs the ALENS 
they Canvas Hekes 1 Eye pas, Neth 
with bladders: Size ifn, sie WR g AY 
Netball d Go- qan. Netball Sh TEE 
plain colours 15/0 pan; Rubber Que o u; Bean 


Bags, in 4 team colours 13/6 dozo; 2 au, Sponge 


Rubber Balls, 11e dozen; IS patel Enelish made 
Footballs wiri bladder 35/7. Send To-day fer all 
yen require and ask for your copy of owr Winter 


Catalogue. Phone: Shetneld 28570/28577. 


EAR PLASTIC FOOD COVER, Hin, v Sin. 


x 4k J complete endured: plastic. trav. 

m. ow S P dus deep, die («do eae. 
Carnage piad, Round plastic (dear covet 
only '" jn, w d dna 6s each. Carriage Paid. 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR QUANTITIES ON 


APPLICATION, Call, write or ‘phone HERBERT 
MANDER, LTD, 0/3201 Gray's Tan Reset, london 
WG TER, Wsi 


C 


CLE STORAGE M SIMPLIFIED 
PAWA. Cvele Racks take any number of 
seles, Shine made an sehid steel, Wonderfully 
compuet, Sheds and Shelters albo supplied. 
Write for tist CYR, 22. PARKER, WINDER & 
ACHURCH, LED. 022 Browd Street, Birming 
ham, 1 (MPDtand S001) 


CUTLERY—STOCKTAKING CLEARING LINES 
Ask 


Rmves, stamless steel, mirror hnished Dade, 
handle, 

Table, 31/- per doz, Dessert, 28/6 per doz. 
Ditto, all one piece, polished bolster handle. 
"able, 3/- per doz Dessert, 20/3 per doz. 
all óne piece, no bolster, 
Valle, 20/- per doz, Dessert, 

aluminium fluted handle, 
Table, 18/3 per do: Dessert, 17/- per doz. 
lea Spoons, polished Nickel Silver, 6/- per doz. 
Yea Spoons, Hotel Plate, Nickel Silver, 5/6 per doz. 
is, polished Nickel Silver, 12/- per doz. 
Dessert Forks, polished Nickel Silver, 11/6 yer doz. 
Fable Forks, polished Nickel Silver, 14/- per doz- 
Soup S polished Nickel Silver, 12/- per doz. 
Fish polished Nickel Silver, 27/3 per doz. 
pairs, 


Ditt 


35/6 per dor 
Dino, 


Dessert Sy 


ters, 
Above offered while stocks last, 
Samples forwarded on approval. 
Special discounts for large quantities. 

Write for other 

Call, write or phone: 

HERBERT MANDER, LTD., 
319-3221 GRAY'S INN. ROAD, WCA 
Teli TER 5681 2 


Bargain lists, 


en St HÀ 


- SCHOOL AND COLLEGE MANAGEMENT, 

published on the third day of every month, 
can be obtained directly from Drury Press, 18-20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Tele- 
phone: TRAfalgar 1388), or by order from any 
Dewsugant. 1s. 6d. per copy, or 18s. yearly, Pos! 
ree. 
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CHOOSING A 
- Í KITCHEN 


4 


SEE 
AN 
EZEE 


KITCHEN 


EZEE KITCHEN Cabinets provide from 14°,—50",, more storage and working space 
than any other British made kitchen units (floor units deeper, wall cabinets higher). 


There are at least 20 reasons why Ezee Kitchens are the best. 
Write for our Brochure GI8 and name of nearest distributor. 


EZEE KITCHENS LIMITED. 


3414 SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW ' Tel.: DOUGLAS 4956 
LONDON: 8 LANSDOWNE ROW (BERKELEY ST.) W.| > Tel: GROSVENOR 5068 


PARADOXICALLY, it takes 

unlimited punishment, and still 
| comes out on top! We pride 
ourselves that the fine materials 
and careful workmanship that 
| co into the making of this bed 
ensure that it stands up admir- 
ably to the hardest possible 
wear. The spring mattress i 
constructed with high ten 
springs and heavy gauge chain, 
in a frame of exceptional 


trength and good appearance. 
always gets ` pos are also makera ol 
Divans, Hair and Spring 


a good report Mattresses, Bolsters and Pillows. 


Please apply for full details to: 


WILLOWBROOK GROVE, TRAFALGAR AVE, LONDON, SE15. BERmondsey 2612 
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DISH WASHING MACHINE 


Schools Na iei without a Fault 
many providi ecome catering establishments, 
ban PS ing meals over longer hours 
therefore aenn Modern equipment is 
meal aesa to an efficient and clean 
important zia which dish washing is an 
catering cant B AVAMORE, who send their 
pleased to si ent across the world are always 
advise on installation technicalities. 


e 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
LONDON 
460 


Two successful 


educational films 


in 16mm. colour and sound 


by Walt Disney 


“How to Catch a Cold” 


Warmed by Disney humour and peopled 
with delightful cartoon characters such as 
the kindly intellectual | Common Sense 

and the cold-ridden “ Common Man," this 


amusing film has been greatly successful 
Lull of fun and magnit- 
tion, itis also scientifically accurate, pointing 
out clearly the Do's and Don'ts of the all too 
" common " cold. Children and 
adults alike will find it memorable. 


wherever shown. 


common 


Approx. 12: mins. 


“The Story of Menstruation ™ 


| This film combines the dignity of plain 
speaking with an atmosphere of warmth and 


case, It shows how accurate knowledge helps 
to create a healthy attitude and also stresses 
the care a girl should take during menstrui- 
uon. Ts touches of warm humour and plain 
common sense dispel fear and impart an 
attitude. of respect to this essential part ol 


the life process. 


Approx. 012 mins. 


Iwo additional educational aids include @ 
physiology chart to introduce the subject and 
copies of ~ Very Personally Yours = io 
distribute after the film. 


These films are equally 
suitable for children, and adults 
in business and industry. 


Both films can be borrowed. tree of charge. 
Write for further details to 2p JU Af 
London, Wl. 


Ll 


BY COURTESY OF 


Celucotton Products 


LONDON 


IIMIIED 
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Boys and youths 
who play for 
school and univer- 
sity, players and athletes 
of international renown, 
all testify to the exellence of U WIN 
athletic clothing in appearance, style, 
comfort, durability—and value. These 
are the qualities you appreciate in 
Sportswearand, whatever your sport 
or game, see that your outfit 
bears the name UWIN. 

OBTAINABLE FROM OUTFITTERS & SPORTS DEALERS 


Manufacturers & Wholesalers : 
DOUGLAS WARNE & CO. LTD. UWIN HOUSE, BALTIC STREET, 
Tel.: CLErkenwell 3511 23 4 GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I 


Association, Rugby Foot- 
balland Hockey Clothing. 

Swim Trunksand Costumes. 
Boxing Outfits. All athletic 
wear. Completeclothing out- 
fits for Cricket, Tennis, Basket 
Ball, Squash, Badminton, Table 
Tennis, Cycling, Hiking, Golf, etc. 


[OR over fifty years Libraco Ltd. 

have been designing and manu- 
facturing Library furniture of all descrip- 
tions. This specialised experience has 
built up their reputation as it 
stands to-day, and has always been at 
the disposal of Library Architects for 


the lay-out and design of modern 


Library Equipment. 


LIBRACO 


The illustration shows STEEL SHELVING LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH RD. 
in a COLLEGE LIBRARY recently equipped CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E.7 
by Libraco Ltd. Telephone: GREENWICH 3308 & 3309 
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it washes 
it rinses 


it dries 


it sterilises 


ELECTRIC 


DISHWASHER 


are MON RENT is specially designed to provide 
establish a and economical service in catering 
It occu arge a A kitchen space is limited. 
and will waste y about 4 sq. ft. of floor space: 
with poene yid 100 meals an hour. Complete 
immersion hearers pump, reservoir tanks, 
and cutle ers and carriers for crockery 

TY. The new KENT can be supplied 


either for A.C E 
S eam infection oues electric supply or for 


We shall 
be glad to send you illustrated literature 


M 

Ld ARC & ELECTRICS, LTD. 
Me ROAD, WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY 
elephone: WALTON-ON-THAMES 2497/8 
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Over 100 Years’ Reputation 
for Quality Food Products 


MASON'S 
GRAVY 
BROWNING 


(Pure Caramel) 
for Darkening 
and Enriching 


SOUPS 


SAUCES 


GRAVIES 


STEWS 
RICH 
ERUIT 
CAKES 


in 20, 40 and 80 fluid-ounce 
and gallon jars (illustrated) for 
the CateringTrade. Prices (each) 
3s. sd. (in dozens); Ss. 3d. 
(i-dozens); 8s. od. (in 4’s) and 
14s. 6d. (singles), respectively. 


Extra Good — Extra Economical 


FREE SAMPLES 


Caterers are cordially 
invited to send for free 
samples of Mason's 
Gravy Browning-to test 
its goodness themselves. 


NEWBALL & MASON LIMITED 
NOTTINGHAM 
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SOM MV VV MUO MUU VIVES I$“ AMAA) 


STAGE LIGHTING 


: FOOTLIGHTS — BATTENS — FLOODS 
SPOTLIGHTS — DIMMERS — CURTAINS : 


UPA 
aAaaiananaaaay 


VAAL 


Special School Discounts and Advisory Service 


PUPM PUPA 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


D. WALTER & CO. LTD. (Actual Makers) 
61-63, LANT STREET, S.E.| Tel. HOP 3651 


ALZA UA CUZ AU CZ uA P UAUAVAVATAAACAVAVYVA 


USUAL 


VAAAAAAMAAMAMIA E 


NY ud 
CA DUCORGMX« 


~~ 


he hasn’t heard 
about *KILROCK? 


the most efficient and effective Scale Solvent 
available to-day. 'KILROCK' removes 
€very particle of scale from boilers, calori- 
fiers, Pipe circuits, etc., without mess or 
extensive aimante: Non-injurious to 
metals, 'KILROCK' ensures scale-free 
Waterways of plant thus producing fuel and 
maintenance economies. 
Recommended by Boiler Manufacturers. For removing scale in Kitchen 
Utensils, i.e., Kettles, Tea Urns,etc., 


'KILROCK-K ' is recommended. 


* Contractors to H.M. Government 
and Local Authorities. 


fficient 5 


Write on e particulars to:— 


The Most Eff! 


Bn JSrricipici Xinitet 


CHURCH STREET - CHESHAM.: BUCKS : TEL: CHESHAM 691 


ws DR 
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Aways 


App 


Hygienic 


NON-SLIP 


'TyproD 


MARMITE | 


Yeast extract 
FOR 


schools 

hospitals 

hotels 

Many of those public buildings 
responsible for arranging canteens 


school meals advise the Ideal for all purposes where long-life and clean- 
liness are essential. Made from hard-wearing 
fabric reinforced by rubber strips, they are 
warm, dry and firm, yet buoyant and restful 
to the feet. We shall be pleased to answer any 
queries or quote for any special applications 
for these mats. 


TYRE PRODUCTS LTD. 


PALACE OF ENGINEERING, WEMBLEY 
Tel : WEMbley 1222 (10 lines) 


regular daily inclusion of 
Marmite in gravies, stews 


and other meat and savoury 
dishes. 


Not only does 
Marmite add a flavour that 
is popular with children, 
but it also contains essential 
B, vitamins, an adequate 
supply of which is particu- 
larly important for growing 
children. 


Literature on request 


contains 


RIBOFLAVIN (vitamin B;) 1.5 mg. per oz. 
NIACIN (nicotinic acid) 16.5 mg. per oz. 


CROCKERY 
GLASS and CUTLERY 
VITRIFIED CUPS FOR HARD WEAR 


STOCKS HELD 
BADGING A SPECIALITY 
Quotations on application 
British Hotel Ware Supplies Ltd. 


AUDREY HOUSE, ELY PLACE, 
LONDON, E.C.1 


Special quotation for school 
Supplies on application 


_ — 


THE MARMITE FOOD EXTRACT CO. LTD. 
35 Seething Lane, London, E.C.3 
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My dear, it me. | 
matter less,| happen | 
to know thats |, 


Royal Blue | 
Washable 


Quink | 
the ink made | 


specially by Parker 
for school and 
home use 


Washes easily out of clothes and 
off fingers with soap and water 
Supplied in 4 sizes: 8!»d., 1 2, 1.9, 5/10 


Aine for WASHING-Up 
dust ie B CUTLERY in Melun 
p" « 


SMALL SIZE: LOW PRICE | 
ADEQUATE CAPACITY 
HYGIENIC 


The new Dawson "Deluge Minor " works on the same 
Principle as the large Dawson Dishwashers used in big 
hotels, works canteens and steamships. It is ideal 
Wherever small quantities of crockery, glasses and 
dishes have to be washed, with a capacity up to 50 
Meals per hour and a floor space of only 25 in. square 
X 3ft. 6 in. high. It is fully automatic and only requires 
loading and unloading 


Dawson 


“DELUGE MINOR” DISHWASHER 
Write for illustrated literature TO-DAY ! 
DAWSON BROS. LTD. (Dept. .M.), 406 Roding Lane South, Woodford Green, Essex 


Telephone : Wanstead 7777 (4 lines) 
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Ahe there od ore Only Southalls offer 


OR WORN PLACES 


uw 1 TS you such a choice 


Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be laid with 
ordinary garden tools in any ‘ORIGINAL '—cotton-wool with absorbent 
weather. Each bag is a com- cellulose centre. Sizes 0, 1 
plete unit providing a hard 'SOLUBLE'—a new-type Santowel with 
impervious surface puita centre. Size. Standard, 1, 2. . 

ready for trie *K'—all cotton-wool with a soft knitted 


1 cover. Sizes 0, 1, 2. 
mediate use. 


3 types of Santowels 
each in several different sizes! 


The varied sizes fill all needs —the smallest 
size in each is particularly suitable for younger 
girls. Wecan also supply Incinerators and Bins 


29 6 per cwt. 
Carriage paid. 
Please let us know your requirements and we will 
send you full particulars. of prices and. suppl 


Southalls 


(BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 
3 BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, S.W.l. 


CHARFORD MILLS, SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM, 8 we 


TAUNTON'S MODERN BEDSTEADS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


for cycle parking that is 
_ simple, orderly andsa 
TEE Una nce free z 


The two patterns illustrated below are 
ideally suitable for Schools and such like use. 
Both are fitted with superior 
chain and spring mattresses 
specially made to withstan 
hard wear. 
Stands 
b^ GT X 
can be made 


d size d* 
voe" but 


shorter 
jas 

(pot k 
pattern as made 
with 1” Bows and 


all four 


i" Interior, and has Hardwood feet 


legs. us 
Improved and stronger pattern (Tff 
having 11" n and 8^ m uil 


terior, Hardwood 
feet all four legs 


Standard sizes 
6 6G" x MO" and 
DE ES E vu 


No. 5863 


a be made shorter 
specify 


A e con reinforced concrete 


BICYCLE BLOCKS & SHED UNITS 


above i 
lour is black, but van be supplies 


Stan 


in artistic colours 1 


JOHN & JOSEPH TAUNTON LTP 
STELCON (INDUSTR SHERBOURNE ROAD BIRMING " 
IAL FLOORS) LTD ; Telegramm 
CLIFFORDS INN. Tel. HOL 2916. NE Taken Established 1843. pyemingha® 
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ARE Yoda PLANNING 70 EXTENO 


Then you will need new kitchen equipment and that is where we can 
help you, 

Under our new FREE HIRE PURCHASE scheme, whether you need 
a single piece of equipment or a complete kitchen you can pay for it 
over twelve months WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE What is more, 
this offer applies to ANY RELIABLE MAKE of equipment at the 
manufacturer's /ist price. 


Vhere are no “conditions” except that your order should amount to 
£65 or more, Write for further details to-day 


SICILIAN HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.! 
Phone : Holborn 8556/1566 - Grams: KITMACCO : WESTCENT LONDON 


Tle 33 


YOUR GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


HELIX 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


on all RULES and COMPASSES for School use 


Oo COMPASSES: We are the original patentees of the HELIX compass— 
proved to be the most satisfactory school compass. Made in solid brass, 
it is well finished and strong. An essential aid to neat and accurate work. 


[ RULES : We make a large range of rules of different markings, and there 
is a rule to meet the teaching need of every grade of scholar. While we 


always recommend boxwood rules as being superior in every way over rules 
of other woods, we also make a range of selected hardwood rules main- 
taining the HELIX quality yet satisfying the need for cheaper rules, when 
required. 


WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO SEND LEAFLETS 
ILLUSTRATING THESE RANGES, ON REQUEST. 


THE UNIVERSAL WOODWORKING CO. LTD., HELIX WORKS, GEORGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM 12 


acc MMC QR RM QU MEME MM DUE 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL SCHOOL CONTRACTORS 
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HOW TO MAKE SURE $ 
OFGOOD LIGHTING 


Good Lighting doesn't just “ happen.” It is the rospi 
of right planning, following an expert survey which 
takes every item into account the layout of the plant. 
the type of work being carried out and the sedie 
conditions of the or fives, The Benjamin i u- 
minating Engineering Service does all this and then 
submits @ specification, complete with drisangs an 
explanatory details, so that you ean know exact ya pa 
is required. This Service is entirely without can a 
obligation to you, of course. and is Tinie 
available wherever you are situated. Why not conti 

Benjamin now! 2 


THE BENJAMIN ELECTRIC LTD uos 


BIRMINGHAM 
er (Established 1908) 49, Basinghall St^ 
Benen Ste Brantwood Road, Tottenham, London, N.17 Leeds | 


phones Tetenham 5252 (5 lines) Leeds 25579 


Midland 5197 
ants: 5 Heihi t Sediliink. End? 


PEE Ld 


— 


Clean Plates 
make Smiling Faces f 


Fine Foods specially packed for Schools and 
Catering Establishments 


We invite you to enquire for :.— 


BAKING POWDER GOLDEN RAISING POWDER  BATTACRISP 


Famous since 1847 Saves Eggs Fish, Pancakes 
Yorkshire 


JELLY CREAMS JELLY CRYSTALS FL. DESSERT GELATINE 


9 Flavours 5 Flavours 5 Flavours 


BLANCMANGE POWDER CUSTARD POWDER  CORNFLOUR 


7 Flavours 


SPONGE MIXTURE DRIED HERBS SPICES 


Sugar Sweetened 


EDIFAS A—Albumin Alternative for 
MERINGUES — CREAM FILLINGS — SPONGE 


OUR SERVICE: FACTORY -FRESH as required 
in handy containers, | lb., 7’s, 28's. 56's, 112’s 


JAMES MILLER FOOD PRODUCTS LTD. 


MANCHESTER, 3 Blackfriars 3735 67 


— Manufacturers and packers of Fine Foods for over 100 years — 


——_ Se 


gt 
School and € oll 


p 


Stores heat during night ‘off-peak’ periods 


T} 
oo entirely new G.E.C. Heater. stores. heat 
Ing the night when favourable tarif. con- 


Ces 
sions can be obtained. The G.E.C. "Nightstor 


i 


Heaters provide in effect à central heating system 
which needs no attention at all. 
to install and economical to run. 


They are cheap 


Sives out heat during the working day 


Th 

E ge nu charged during the night the 

Nightstor ` Heater uses no electricity 

Consistent 2 but it continues to provide 
ow of beneficial warmth every- 

Your staff are assured of immediately 


tomi 
Mort 

able 

le working conditions. Your fuel 


TH 

E 

GE 

M NE 

AGNeT fhe ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
USE. KINGSWAY, LONDON, WC ? 
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Nightstor 


l be less and you will contribute to the 
prevention of " smog This new and efficient 


heater is ideal for offices, schools, factories, 
hospitals. ete. The G.E.C. ^ Nightstor^. Heater 
can solve your heating problem this winter! 


Send for details 


bill wil 


HEATER co GEC product 
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* It’s never failed me yet " 


“I can’t tell you what a load the ‘Jackson’ 
takes off my shoulders—it is always efficient, 
always on top of the job. However busy We 
are, I know that here's one thing I haven't t? 
worry about.” 

There's a Jackson" for every catering need and 


all methods of heating. For all school and college 


catering * Jackson” Boilers are supreme. 


Jackson Boilers 


Jaekson Boilers Ltd. Vulean Works, Shafton Lane 


Leeds 11 Ter; 3-1088 


Showrooms: 25 Victoria Street (entrance in Abbey Orchard St), Westminster. 5-W:1 5 


219 West George Street, Glasgow; 28 Deansgate Arcade. Manchester 9 King 
` : ] " 4 cade, „Ma x : 
Street, Leeds; 202 Corporation Street, Birmingham 142 Victoria Street Bristol- 
2 c a. ` 


17i ue 
xd Sc Hd and. C p 


€ new Catering feck 


CONTAINS THE SAME QUANTITY OF WEETABIX 
AS 12 ORDINARY 


ma ER. s 2-DOZEN PACKETS 
l 
CID SSS An 
apr cael : 


| The saving effected by eliminating 12 

separate packing processes has made it 
possible to offer 2 gross of Weetabix 
in the Catering Pack, for considerably 
less than the same quantity in the 
ordinary large size packets, and—a 
really worthwhile economy — carriage 
is paid on every order of 3 or more 
Catering Packs. 


— 


Ñ 


Children are so fond of Weetabix, 

and the pure malt-enriched 
wholewheat is so good for them that 
it is ideal for school meals. If you 
are not already using it, write to us 
for a Free Sample— remember there 
are dozens of different ways of serv- 
|, mg Weetabix. : 


eetabix 


| MORE THAN A BREAKFAST Food 


ASK YOUR USUAL SUPPLIER FOR THE CATERING PACK 
TIMER - NORTHANTS 


V. WEETABIX LIMITED - BURTON LA 
ES 


1, 
Magy, 
CHE Noycarhar, QUSS 


The Le 
onard Ther 
GIG: Gace ES BNE ee Monne Valve automarically mixe 
thormostot keeps che tamas auna the right temperature for 
ting those sudden ee cembersture of che warm Mater steady. P^. 
duas uncomfortable nges from hot to cold and back again, W 
d a 
y using water that s oen dangerous. Fuel cannot be W 
o hot. 


Leonard Th 
hermostati 
peghard! Thermostatic Mixing Valves are specified by leading 
nt and municipal authorities 


architec 


No 


Please write for Pamphlet 


volle? 
schoot and col 


Here come 


over 20,000 washes! 


Yes, there are 12 bottles in every case, and un E 
to 2.000 washes in every bottle of Zalpon! You're 
Sure of that because the dispenser can be adjusted 
to deliver the exact amount to wash a pair of 
dirty hands. 

Another secret Zalpon is a cream, not a 
liquid soap, so it doesn't 
run away through your 
fingers. There's no 
waste with Zalpon! 


CAN'T BE PILFERED 
The dispenser locks into the 
wall, the bottle locks into 


*Zalpon seems marvellous 1o 
I meo d wonder why noboui 
the dispenser. Its abso- thought of it before ?* 


lutely safe ! 


ZALP 


Ideal for Schools. Offices. Factories, 
Hotels. Cinemas. and all public washrooms. 


! the new way of washing 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


Wu 
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LESSON | VACTRIC Mode! R.53 

This upright model is attractively styled in contrasting 
maroon and golden dimenso Incorporates Vactric 
' Vibro-Action" which ‘flutters’ out the deepest dust and 
dirt from carpets. Adjustable for different thicknesses of 
pile and cleaning under low furniture Women especially 
appreciate its lightness—it weighs only 15 Ib 


LESSON 2 VACTRIC Electric Floor Polisher 


Three brushes, two revolving clockwise and one anti- 
clockwise allow the polisher to move easily over the 
floor. No pushing—you just gently steer. Gives a rich 
gloss in minutes instead of hours. Triangular design of 
base makes polishing of corners easier 


LESSON 3 VACTRIC Model W.202 


The cyclinder cleaner with the stronzest suction of all 
Including 5 Dusting Tools and Anti-Moth Vaporiser in 
self-contained special carrier pack—for all home cleaning 
from floor to ceiling. Spray unit available 


LESSON 4 The VACTRIC ‘Multipol’ 


This wonderful light industrial tool saves time, labour 
and money for motorists, model makers and those con- 
cerned with home repairs. It is the ideal all-purpose car 


polisher and bench tool Robust, durable and easy to 
handle. 


c sis keep 
Its the easiest. of tasks t0 


; i slean 
large buildings bright and € 


~ . amazing 
with Vactric, These amaz 


‘ all 
ingaids doa 
electrical-housekeeping ale p 

f i olish- 

the hard work of dusting, P 
à and 
quickly an 


pert 


cleaning. 


Made by &% 


ing and 


without effort. 


est 
he close 
craftsmen, they Pass u 


i rs. 
examination W ith honou 


ss 


S 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE 


VACTRIC LTD. "m 
196.8 Sloane Street, Lon 
S.W.l 


NT 
school and coll 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION AGAINST 
| WEAR AMD TEAR...” 


A tribute to Johnson’s Traffic 
Waxes from St. Vincent’s School 


Every day, in offices and public 
buildings, in countless places 
where large floor areas have to 
Stand up to heavy traffic — you'll 
find Johnson's Traffic Waxes on 


House 
Th Coser a 
warding Fo CTS Par S057 
use) 
Howse 
© Boarding 14,CSS7ORT S9359 


the job. " 
iv. ‘8 have 

For many years now, Johnson's E see Wiss refte EM epPortuns ty ae 
have made a special study of just ay how ple d i an qe test 
the problems your floors have to oxtrome find that yo itis Mg sS 
face. They have produced a range aereove 5 4-4 Poly ang parton Cts ane 
of waxes to suit your type of Protos 1 cle, wen fi igs whi 
flooring, whether of wood, lino, Wear ang ¢ ar ony! ons ident » " 
rubber, plastic tile, asphalt, " 201 ite, ? dani 
terrazzo, cement, cork or com- Ris Fatthtuiry 
Position. Johnson's Traflic Waxes C 4 T )— 
are hard-wearing, long-lasting and s 
require the minimum buffing to Messrg Pincipa] 


Produce a brilliant shine. And 
because they are easily and swiftly 
applied, they save time and labour 
Costs, If you have a floor main- 
j tenance problem, write tothe Main- 
tenance Products Division — they'll 
gladly give you expert advice. 


Cleans as it 


polishes to a pro- 
wood, cork, lino, tecti 


asphalt flooring. wahe les en 
hines as it dries 
— needs no rub- 
bing or polishing. 


to clean and maintain 
‘our floors. A copy will 
?* sent free on request. 


hard-wear- 


ag surface, 


ete. ir 


Presses eee sess 

a 

LI 

[] NO-BUFF TRAFFIC WAX TRAFFIC WA) 

1 Self PolishingWax Paste Liquid 

Ro This new leaflet tells vou Forrubber, plastic For extra pro- For all wood, 
a  ®Zabout the Johnson wav tile, lino and tection in heavy lino, cork, etc 
q 

a 
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_ yiT EVERY Flog 
JOHNSON’S ~ "ros $ 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON LTD. 


T R A F F [| [e WA X E S WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX 


M 
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SCHOOL FEES 
REMISSION SCHEME 


For 26 years this scheme 
arranged by us has coped 
successfully with the problem 
of remitting fees when pupils 
are absent. Most LA.P.S. 
and Public Schools number- 
ing over 1,500 have been 
using this scheme for many 
years. It is now an insti- 
tution and up to date 
claims amounting to over 


£1,500,000 have been paid. 


THE SCHOOLS 
COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY 


Specially designed by us to 
suit the requirements of 
schools in the light of experi- 
ence over 20 years. Com- 
bines all essential school 
insurances such as Fire, Bur- 
glary, Employer's Liability, 
Legal Liability and Loss 
of Profits in one document. 
It costs less to insure this 
way and the protection 
granted is much wider. 


HOLMWOODS & BACK 
& MANSON LTD. (CERRAR 


EPARTMENT 
Bell Street, Reigate, Surrey. 
And at Lloyd's. Tel.: Reigate 
3386-8 
London Office: 


85 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 4471 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT PLAN 


for the provision of fees at Preparatory 
and Public Schools, Universities, ete. 
This plan has been arranged to lighten 
the burden of school fees for parents 
who pay out of income and to ensure 
fees for the full period of a child's 
education, 


The advantages to the Parent are:- 
I. SPREAD-OVER OF PAY MENTS 
The cost is spread from the incep- 


tion of the poles until the child 
leaves school or university. 


2. LOWER COST AND MORE 
SECURITY 
The total cost of a child's educa- 
tion is less, even though, should 
the parent die, no further premiums 
are needed and the payment of fees 
is guaranteed. 


3. INCOME TAN. RELIEF 
is granted. on. payments made by 
the parent. 


THE SINGLE 
PAYMENT PLAN 


c assured 
advance. 
hool or 


By which the School Fees can b 
by a single capital sum paid in $ 
either before the child goes to 5€ 
during the child's school carecr. 


The advantages of this Plan are:- 

1. LOWER INITIAL COST - 
The capital sum required 1s 
than the actual fees. 


es^ 


2. SECURITY 7 
The termly payments ore gpl 
guaranteed amounts. and Cann. 
be affected by capital deprect@ the 

The Plan can either be operated By . 

School or individual Bonds cat 

arranged for parents. 


of 


For fuller information apply 10-7 


THE LA.P.S. TRUST 
85 Gracechurch St., London, EC- 


ii 


schlieol and € 


jeg 


Classroom and corridor, using units of 
24 ft. span (pitched roof) and 6 ft. 
span (flat roof) respectively. 


MEDWAY SCHOOL BUILDINGS MARK IV. 


Permanent schools of modern design at far less cost 


The Medway Mark IV system will provide permanent schools of any size to suit 
any site, schools which are attractive and eflicient from every point of view. Despite 
the flexibility of the system the cost of the Mark 1V schools is appreciably less 
than any other building method. 

Low cost has been achieved by advanced production methods and by a design 
which minimises site-work expenditure. Technical staff are available to co-operate 
freely with Local Education Authorities during planning. Supply and erection 


of shell buildings can be undertaken anywhere in Britain. 


A 12 ft. span (flat roof) addition to 
the 6 ft. access corridor. In this case 
the corridor is provided with curved. 
“ Perspex” ventilated roof light. 


MEDWAY BUILDINGS AND SUPPLIES LIMITED 
15 PHCENIX WHARF, ROCHESTER, KENT. Telephone : Strood 7521 


LONDON OFFICE: 157 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Telephone : VICtoria 7611 
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. . . the school bell. 


is por d 
table i t 
plic or with its auto i 
a h mat! 


c inking: 


its rema 
rkable e 
co 
: ene and simplicity of operation 
| i 
cularly suitable for school work: 
jicates 


(type Altho ays 

pematter, iene s it is so compact, it dup 
, manuscri ] 

reasonable on ripts, maps or dia rams) 
and there i paper up t " " g 

is a generous Gies x8", The price I 

; iscount to schools: 

Writ 
ite today for full particulars: 


RONEO L 
TD 17 
Southam 
pton Row - 
London - W 
- WC1- 
Tel. Holborn 7622 - B 
- Branches through 
t try 
ghout the COP i 
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School and Collet’ | 


These two products, either individually 
Or in combination, provide all the 
Cleansing aid likely to be required for 
maintaining a state of immaculate-clean- 
liness in public buildings, offices, 
hospitals, schools, institutions, etc. 

igh concentration makes them ex- 
Ceedingly economical and very small 
quantities are sufficient for all cleaning 


« 
"Catering Hygiene" 
Summarises the recom- 
mendations of the Cat- 
fring Trade Working 
ar . appointed by 

€ Ministry of Food 
and shows how those 
Tecommendations may 

put into practice in 
3 simple and econom- 
‘cal manner, 


DOMESTOS : 


liness. 


OK kkk kk 


A powerful 
hypochlorite possessing disin- 
fectant properties of a high 
order. The most 
sanitary cleanser 

its use in public and staff 
toilets and lavatories being an 
assurance of scrupulous clean- 


available. Ideal for dishwashing by 


Te tk et kk ko tt kk Oo ok ok ok ok ok 


operations. i 
Domestos and Stergene are particu- 


larly recommended for canteens and for 
all catering establishments and **Cat- 
ering Hygiene" explains how they may 
be used to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Catering Trade Working 
Party ; a copy will be forwarded on 


request. 


RO IO ROR Rk ok tok ok kok ot ok 


STERGENE: The remark- 
able liquid soapless detergent 
1 so successfully used in can- 
efficient teens throughout the country, 
machine or by hand; will not 
harm operatives hands. Un- 


x 

* 

* 

* 

* 

+ 

x* 

x* 
surpassed as a grease remover. * 
x* 

* 


DOMESTOS AND STERGENE MAKE LIFE CLEANER 


DOMESTOS LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, 
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COLLEGE WORKS, 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 6. 
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GENERATIONS OF YOUNG 
their worst with ink,paint 
that comes to hand, pen 
but the desk with a FOR 
through it all, still sm: 
surface that gets hard 

satin-smooth 

brings a new lo 
its cost in savi 


BANDITS may do 
andanything else 
-knives included, 
MICA' top comes 
iling. For every 
wear this tough 
laminated plastic veneer 
Ok that /asrs. It soon repays 
ngs on cleaning and main- 


tenance. An occasional wipe keeps it 
glowing. It is Virtually stain-proof and 
chip-proof. In fact it might have been 


made Specially for school desks, tables, 


benches and walls—a permanent hygienic 


decoration that goes on serving and saving 
Year after year, 


: PORMicx 


AE oerte sott 


Dis LA RUB 


[m 


For full information 
IMPERIAL HOUSE 


‘FORMICA’ is 


please write to: THO 


4R 


MAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTD. (: 
84-86 REGENT STREET 


< LONDON, wey. 


x ask esur- 
Make a test: have a few old on Plasie 
faced with ‘FORMICA’ Laminated elf. 
and discover its virtues for yourselt. 


n A 
QUICK FACTS ABOUT *FORMIC 


ive board 
WHAT Is IT? A smooth decorative borth 
Or veneer made from paper bone 
resins under heat and pressure. wai 
HOW I$ IT USED? For colourful, pem 
decoration of any surface that gc 
Wear. sem dii 
HOW DOES IT SAVE MONEY? Un aot 
definitely — does not stain, | c. needs 
chip or craze; cleans at a wipe; 
no maintenance. . inis 
HOW ABOUT COSTS? The first cost eria Š 
than for some alternative n 
— but the first cost is the last 


puts you years ahead 


a registere, 
15 the registered user 


-5, Ltd: 
e & Co. Lt 
d trade mark and Thomas De La Rue © 


ox) 
ast 
- G o! 


srics nl 
PELEPHO 
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Now-youll find Cymingtone Soupe 
£^, tastier. betterthan ever ! 


—AT THE SAME LOW PRICE AS BEFORE 


js you 
EVEN better meals—of course that is witen 
like to serve. Usually a mie y Apro z 
quality results in extra cost. But not Eee 
not with these improved Symingto: a just 
For, though more choice inetedterite AE price 
freely available — have gone into them, ide both 
remains as low as ever, Yes, thes ae een 
/ economical and really delicious. Just y 

p them ... serve them . . «you ll see. i. Mines, 
"here's a choice of ‘Tomato, Oxtail, v. pe 
Mock "Turtle, Green Pea, Ml cs 
White Vegetable, Hare, Lentil anc 15 2d. 

flavours. In 7-lb. bags at 14 7d., 7-lb. tins 15 


OFFER A CHOICE AND STILL S. 


Soup is the first thing People see on 
your menu—and they do likes choice, 


Now, all can have the flavour they 
like, for with 
ll f 


AVE +++ AND FOR MEAT Courses 


For the tastiest jr Y you ha 
Sym Gr; 


cost 
DELICIOUS SWEETS AT LOW 


the mouth 


Jt in E 
"Table-Creams that me pim flavoured 
avy Powder. — .. rich blancmanites .- 


ovs Symington $ 
thickens, browns all in jellies NO AH NE me 
Symington's Soups you one. Use it too, with made. up dishes, steers. They SMINKON'S smoo 
will find it cheaper and easier to i akes fuss. Serve Sy 
choice, with or Without your — them tastier, 7-]b. L 
stockpot. i 


Customers 


i too. 
Ag 9/11d., 7-1b. creamier Custard 
tin 10/6d. 


simply love it. 


s 
3 
S 
i 
; 
i 
A 


GRANULATED GRAVY IM- 
PROVER gives ric h colour 
and flavour. 7-1b, uns ‘gd. 


CUSTARD POWDER 
Smoother Creamier,,, 
your customers will love 


E 
YOU SAVE TIME AND ee 
~ GET CATERING ADVICE 


t-lb. bag 20/- per don 
Symington's new Mush. 


CLEAR soup CONCE 
Toom soup. And quick 

to re-order tog! Custo- 
mers praise its superior 
Tim Mer | ASPIC IT powoen in 
7-lb. tins at 40 /gq 7-lb. tin 6) 


NTRATE 
Quart bottle 12 xq 
pint 6 tod, 


SYMINGTONS 
Servize 70 Caterers 


2.23) 7 
W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD. (OP ADL ISHED a 
7^ MARKET HARBORG LEICESTERSHIRE. E! 
'OROUGH, 
482 


hod. per Ib. 
bd. per Ib. 


nus 
cour men 
in 's help you to plan you : th 
Ms rich flavour, zd Symington’s help you RES n get hin 
bag 6/114d., tin 7/044, — from soup to sweet. > i *Helicious foods 
: epared, "ng 
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MAKING AN APPOINTMENT 


Enthusiasm in a schoolmaster is as important 


as knowledge. 
Do you ask the questions which 


and fun. 


So is a sense of humour 


give the Candidate a chance to show 
that he possesses those rare personal qualities 
we look for in the best of our teachers ? 


Tu nrs consideration. in making an 

appointment to the teaching staff is to 
come to a clear-cut decision as to the kind 
that is required. It 
is rarely wise to say: "Ell see what sort of 
applications come in and decide what suits 
me then.” When the precise needs of the 
school which the new appointment is to 
meet are decided then an advertisement or 
statement of requirements can be drafted 
which will limit the applicants to those 


actually suitable for the vacancy. 


of master or mistress 


The advertisement will give this inforn 
tion, of course, in a kind of " telegraphese 
since advertising in the national journals is 
very expensive. In addition, it is well 
to draft a complete statement or conspectus 
of the qualifications looked for, the 
character of the duties in some detail and 
the conditions of the appointment in 
respect of salary, increments, pension, hours 
of duty, holidays, etc. It is at the very 
start that applicants for teaching appoint- 
ments should know all these things. It is 
unwise to let them emerge piecemeal later 
on. 

Whether a form of application is used 
or not matters little. Probably for inde- 
pendent schools the head or the governing 
body will learn more about the applicant 
if he is left to draft his own application 
so long as the precise queries or condi- 
tions laid down in the conspectus are 
answered. The logical and concise setting 
out of essential information is in itself a 
good test of the candidate's character. and 
clarity of thought. While testimonials are 


not to be despised, it is certain that 
"referees" who report on the applicant 
under confidential cover are far more 


valuable in providing evidence of ability 


and character. To make a good appoint- 


ment the extra trouble of consulting referees 
of standing is well worth while. There 
are many people with attractive paper 
qualifications who lack the qualities which 
make them good masters or mistresses. H 
is usually a referee who can supply such 
a rule—apart from the 
"case history" which the completed applica- 
tion is, in a sense. For example, a candi- 
date, who has changed appointments very 
often and at short intervals, i a good 
risk although it is well to remember there 
may be, in exceptional cases, quite sound 
reasons for these changes. 


information 


The completed applications, testimonials 
and referees’ reports can tell the Head 
much about the candidates who are apply- 
ing, even before he has seen them. There 
is the application which is so full as to be 


flambuoyant or ostentatious and there is the 
one so sketchy and careless as to be pro- 
perfunctory. Beware of the applicant 
who sets out, qualifications particularly, in 
a manner which is ambiguous—one never 
being sure whether the examinations have 
been sat only or actually passed. The 
handwriting and the setting out will give 
indications of the orderly or less orderly 
mind. The application which has just 
been “dashed off" is likely to be from a 
concerned with 

sense in his 


seriously 
deeper 


candidate not 
succeeding in the 
adopted profession. 

Yet even these indications are far from 
being infallible. Many a successful 
schoolmaster has filled in applications in 
an untidy manner although, generally 
speaking, these things go together. There 
will, at least, be evidence in such an untidy 
application of real personal achievement, 
while the over-meticulous statement may 
indicate something of pettiness, inferiority 


very 
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or narrowness of outlook. It is a case of 
balancing one thing against another when 
making the selection for the short list of 
those to be interviewed. 
The interview is, of 
Here is where personality, force of 
character, loyalty, reliability and personal 
acceptance are judged. If the interviewing 
is being done by a board of some kind 
then the chairman would be wise to let the 
questioning go round in order, leaving 
adventitious questions until the last. lt is 
a good way to put the candidate at his 
ease by asking him first to recount briefly 
his academical and professional career. 
This gives confidence and helps the candi- 
date to gain his poise. His (or her) state- 
ment should be listened to with 
interest by the interviewer or 
Lack of attention at this 
disturbing to 


course, crucial. 


obvious 
interviewers. 
stage is not only 
the candidate but also dis- 
courteous. It does not matter that it is 
all down in the application—what matters 
is the personal statement and how it helps 
the interviewers to know something of the 
Personal qualities of the candidate for, 
in the schoolmaster, qualities are 


more 
important almost than qualifications. 


Readiness to continue learning 

The questions which follow 
specific in the main, They would be con- 
cerned with such things as: 

Elucidation of points 
clear in the application. 

A following up of some 
the candidate in which he 
a consummate interest in something, 
(Consummate interests in anything hav- 


ing a bearing on school work are of 
great value in a teacher.) 


A sense 


should be 


not, perhaps, 
statement. of 
has displayed 


/ of humour, a liking for 
children and for teaching, a 


a sense of 
vocation—that_ kind of thing. Is disci. 
Pline easy and kindly? 

he relationship of the 
the candidate is 
teach with other 
in the school 
candidates have 
all.) 

The readiness 
Up subjects anci 


his particular 
short, a 


subjects which 
especially qualified , 
subjects and activities 
Curriculum, (Sometimes 
not thought of this 


o 


at 


Of a candidate to work 
lary or associated with 


academic background. 


h readiness to continue lear 
himself and not regard his 
finite and final, 


The readiness of the candidate to take, 
readily and loyall 


: Y, his full part i 
social and cultural |; E eed 


—in 
ning 
training as 


irati ledge without 
wordy or quantitative knowledge with ^ 
any concern for the personal nie 
nf. intere: the 
of their pupils or for the interests o 
school as a whole.) 


The interest taken or study made by ihe 
candidate of the profession of teaching as 
a scientific job—or at least as a skilled = 
What training and experience as a teac ^a 
has he had and what does he do to ma n 
himself, through reading for examples E 
skilled practitioner as a schoolmaster " 

The interests of the candidate in t is 
arts, in the crafts, in music—in anyak 
That is how far is he a aw 
person and not merely a store of wore 
knowledge? . m 
The answers to the questions to aseerta : 

these things will bring out those oe 
Personal qualities we look for in fe e 
of our schoolmasters and Code d 
they are present in any degree. pese Á 
candidate exhibits enthusiasm for ane 
then the questions should encourage hl 
develop his replies along that partic 
line. Enthusiasm in a schoolmaster is st 
important as. knowledge. So is a any k> 
humour and of fun. Avoid the do 
humourless candidate who never dcemis d 
have smiled—at least, that is my advice. 


At this stage will come one or ba eie 
to be put by the Head. These should id be 
quite clear to the candidate what jn (pter 
expected of him if appointed. It is Tm 
to say more than less at this stage. aee 
causes more heart-burning xu the 
than the feeling in a new emar at 
staff that he is being required to relaxation 
more than he bargained for. A iie ‘stated 
later of the requirements originally ° 
is better, 


«+. to grow in the job 


In residential | schools, especially» 
candidate who is likely to pare 
"staff room lawyer" is best V eoe 
though academically he may be 1 Granted 
qualified indeed, he very often lifications 
the initial mo^ ie jb 
outlook 


even 


and necessary Š 
loyalty, a readiness to grow m 
humour a sanguine or Lg gm eve o 
and a consummate interest in somet 


» more 
; ose are 
Cultura] or social value—these , a degrees: 
important than a plethora © making 
diplomas and certificates. In 


saff the 


appointments to the teaching est 


Search should be for such qualities = dk 
and this applies equally to men and noise 
As to the specific needs of girls oa cuss 
those are not for me to presume to ideas 
here even though I might have a few ! 
about them in my mind' 


" € 
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People 


and Events 


DATES FOR YOUR DIARY 


November 2 ta 21.—Royal Drawing 
Society's Exhibition of Children's Paintings 
at Cumberland House, Southsea. 

November 18. to December 
Society of Portrait Painters? 


24.—Roval 


hibition at 


Royal Institute Gallery, — 195 Piccadilly, 
London--an opportunity to. see contem- 
porary work and, perhaps, choose your 


painter for that school portrait. 


December-April, 1954.—Fourth National 


Exhibition of Childrens Art in Wales, 
Royal Cambrian Academy, Plas Mawr, 
Conway. 

November l6 to 20.—London Medical 
Exhibition at New Horticultural Hall, 


Vincent Square, London. 


November 14 to 21.—Cycle and Motor- 
Cycle Show, Earls Court, London. 


November 18 to Fuel Efficiency 
Exhibition, City Hall, Deansgate, Man- 
chester, 

November 18 to December 2.—Building 
Exhibition, Olympia, London. 

November 7. — Hockey. Southern 
Counties Women's Team v. U.S.A. Team: 


Worthing, Sussex. 


November 25.—Rugby Football. Glasgow 


v. New Zealand. Glasgow. 
November 28.—Rugby Football. South 
of Scotland v, New Zealand. Galashiels, 


Scotland. 
Covered 
Palace 


14.— Tennis. 
Tournament, 


November 9 to 
Courts Open Tennis 
Hotel, Torquay, Devon. 


December 18 to January 30, 1954.— 


Bertram Mills Circus, Olympia. 


December 29 to January 7, 1954.—1]nter- 
national Chess Congress. Hastings, Sussex. 


December 1 to 20,—International Photo- 
graphic Exhibition, Manchester. 


from 
by a 
"Sam 


Hadley has rescued 
obscurity a remarkable diary kept 
schoolboy at Lancing in the 1860's, 
Brooke's Journal" Sam began his diary 
when he was teen. A sample of Sam's 
perception: " There are exhaustive divisions 
nd when vou have divided the race 
into s nental, frolicsome, religious, mus- 
cular, vicious and pudding-eating, you have 
done all you can do." The diary was 
recently published in aid of The Friends of 
Lancing Chapel. 


Mr. Peter 


of boys 


* 


Christs Hospital have marked their 
quater-centenary by collecting the writings 
about the school by past and present Blues; 
"The Christ's Hospital Book " is published 
by Hamish Hamilton at 25s. Leigh Hunt's 
is by no means the last word but he says 
for many : "I love and honour the school 
on private accounts, and I feel a public 
interest in its welfare, inasmuch it is one 
of those judicious links with all classes, 
the importance of which, especially at a 
time like the present, cannot be too highly 


estimated 


We like to include notes of the activities of as many schools as 


possible in this feature. 


these events by sending to the Editor school magazines. 


Schools can help to keep us informed about 


Will your 


school secretary put us on your ** mailing list " ? 
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A New Approach 


We welcome to this issue the first of a new series of articles In 


J. McKAY MARTIN. Mr. 


WeKav Martin, a former pupil of 


Vaughan Williams, taught at Sutton Wallace and St. Pauls. He 


is now an executive of the Association of County Music Teachers. 


N 1932, Dr. Vaughan Williams went io 
America to lecture to teachers and 
students at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsyl- 
vania. One of the many good things he 
said was: " The best form of musical 
appreciation is to try and do it for your- 
self—if I were to visit a strange country 
and wanted to find out if it had a real 
musical life, I should not go to the great 
cities with their expert orchestras, their 
opera houses and their much-advertised 
celebrity concerts, but I should go to the 
small towns and villages and find out 
whether music was a normal form of 
recreation." 

In this age of the gramophone and wire- 
less, the temptation to be a mere listener 
is very great. Coming from such an 
authority the words I have quoted have, at 
this time, a special significance, particularly 


for those engaged in teaching music in 
schools. Music is action; it is not a 
passive form of enjoyment and the best 


appreciation lesson is one in which teacher 
and taught together try to make music. 
Music is sound and nothing else. The five 
lines and black spots on the printed page 
are not music. They are no more than a 
guide for the performer. It is true they 
can be read silently by the initiated and 
it is possible with experience to get a good 
idea of what is going on. It is possible 
to get an idea of the general lie of the 
country by looking at a map. But the rital 
beauty cannot be so expressed; neither can 
the vital beauty of music be fully appre- 
ciated until it is heard. And to the many 
who will take music into their lives as a 
means of spiritual refreshment and recrea- 
tion, much will be added to them if they 
can make music most 
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for themselves and, 


especially, with others. 

With others! Therein 
Music is essentially a social art. H 
(I quote Vaughan Williams again) ' 
art of the humble." And in schools, this 
social art is expressed mainly in the school 
choir and the school orchestra. 


truth. 
is also 
“the 


lies a 


great 


Let the children sing 


Let us take the choir first, for singing 15 
expres- 
made 


the most natural form of musical 
sion, Most frequently the choir is 
up of "picked" voices—the best in the cli fc 
May I make a plea that as many as possible 
are drawn into the choir, even iba 
group is kept for special oce ceni 
Practically every child and most pe ge 
can sing. Not, perhaps, always sum in: 
beauty of tone every teacher ee es 
rejoices to hear. But the primary we 
should be to encourage a delight 19 ir as 
music; it, of course, as d 
possible working to aghiewe 
results, not merely to produce a show ler 
A faraway ideal you say? |! eras 
you would think so if you had hear 
whole school at Oundle, under che 
Clement Spurling, sing the opening it 
of the B Minor Mass of Bach withou the 
note of preparation being sounded ‘hout 
hall, and tune and wi 
hesitation! F 
Time is often quoted as being y 
teacher's greatest enemy. So MANY ^7 
are going on, so many other gp sj 
ties, some very essential, leave  OD'Y 
minimum of time for music making. at 
this respect schools differ widely, but 19 EA 
least one which had about as full a tale 
table as any, I have seen it was poss a 
to get most of the singers together e 


ell 
making i 


and 


sung in 


the music 
things 
ivi- 

a 
In 
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to 


MUSIC 


quarter of an hour every day—in this case 
from 8215 a.m. to 9 a.m.—a bad time for 
singing (but never mind)—which added an 
extra 1} hours. to the official 2-hour 
rehearsal time a week. It had the advan- 
tage of being short, too short, perhaps, to 
do much, but within those times and with 
an additional couple of hours or so 
(specially allowed) on the day before a 
concert the singers managed to make a 
passable job of Parry's Blest Pair of ens 
and Vaughan Williams's Toward the 
Unknown Region. And it regular, 
Whether many or few came, the practice 
was held. Attendance was not compulsory. 
One morning there would be ten, on an- 
other fifty or more. But the habit of 
dropping in and singing caught on, and 
slowly, and not without many ups and 
downs, a tradition began to grow. Short 
and regular practices are much better than 
isolated long ones, and ] suggest that as 


was 


much actual singing as possible is done 
and that the teacher talks as little as 
possible. Too much explanation is time 
wasted. See that essential instructions are 
given clearly and to the poin and 
(although we all do it) don't say "sing 
that again" without having indicated the 


fault or faults which have to be corrected. 


Developing taste 

The choice of music is important, not 
only from the point of view of musical 
standards, but also in relationship to 
interest. With the young choir, it is good 
that they should get to know as many fine 
tunes as possible for it is in this way that 
they will be helped to build up a reper- 
toire of music from which taste and know- 


ledge can develop. At the age of 10 or 
ll, a good tune learnt and sung with 
enjoyment is worth a great deal of later 


appreciation talk. Taste, like most things, 
is formed largely by doing. Later explana- 
tions can predispose towards the good, but 
nothing can replace experience, particu- 
larly early experience. There are multi- 
tudes of fine tunes available, some original, 
some of folk origin (Greensleeves, lovely 
though it is, might be given a rest), carols 


for all seasons, not only Christmas, and 
hymn tunes a-plenty. 
Every music publisher's educational 
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catalogue is a mine of information and, if 
not always a fruitful field, at least chal- 
lenges exploration. There is more than 
enough listed to enable every teacher will- 
ingly to acquiesce in the late (but. now 
nearly forgotten) John Farmer's dictum 
(vide Dr. Ernest Walker) that “ar any 
conceivable stage of the musical education 
of any conceivable person, there is no sort 
of reason why a note of music should be 


heard which that person, when a grev- 
haired veteran would be ashamed to hear 
again." Selection is the real problem. 


Every school and circumstance varies and 
it is beyond the scope of this article to 
anempt to give detailed and particularised 
information. But a few general suggestions 
may give pause for thought and recon- 
sideration, 


Get off the beaten track 


For young singers choose simple, straight- 
forward music (not to be confused with 
sham-easy) with good, well-defined tunes 
and words that at least can be understood 
by the young singers. This is important. 
Get off the beaten track. A handful of 
Pieces seem to go the rounds. If you are 
thinking of contemporary or near contem- 
porary composers, glance occasionally at the 
music of Robin Milford, Gordon Jacob, 
Maurice Jacobson, Armstrong Gibbs, Thomas 
Wood, Vaughan Williams, Holst, C. le 
Fleming, Harry Brook—the names of the 
great and less great jostle each other for 
mention, There are, too, always the less well- 
known pieces of Stanford, Charles Wood, 
Percy Buck, Frank Bridge, John Ireland, 
and so on. The Arne period offers unex- 
pected and mostly unexplored Possibilities. 

The classical repertoire needs no com- 
mendation. But it does need a warning 
particularly with regard to the " arrange- 
ments," Schubert, Schumann and Brahms 
have been the happy hunting grounds of 
what can only be described the "hasher- 
up" of both words and music. There are, 
of course many excellent arrangements 
and it is fitting and proper that fine music 
should be made available to the young. 
There is nothing in the argument that a 
change of key vitiates the composer's inten- 
tions. One is always safe with arrange- 
ments by known and proved authorities, 
Thomas Armstrong, Arnold Foster, Hubert 
Foss, Shera, Bairstow and the like. Don't 
condemn an unfamiliar name hastily, that 
would be to miss some first-class settings, 


but exercise caution and, if in doubt, 
choose again. 
(Continued on page 502) 
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Income Tax 


An expert gives clear guidance on what are justifiable tax expenses 


and details the allowances vou may claim. 


Check these for vour own 


good ! 


pome tax is, perhaps, the most impor- 

tant item in the budget of a private 
school. Although the Authorities will tell 
us that income tax arises only when a proti 
is made and is not, therefore, to be ;aken 
into account in assessing the prosperity or 
otherwise of a business, in the words of the 
average "quizee," "it all depends what you 
mean by profit.” 


If, as a school proprietor, you claim 
allowance against your gross fees for only 
a proportion of the expenses incurred in 
running the school, the burden of income 
tax will be such as to reduce your net 
income to infinitesimal proportions—if not 


actually to turn it into a loss! It is, there- 
fore, of the 


utmost importance that you 
should claim allowance for all your 
expenses. The question then arises, how do 


you know whether all your expenses are 
being claimed? and this is where a little 
professional advice is well worth while. 
In these days of high taxation and limited 
profit margins the school proprietor is well 
advised to seek ihe aid of a professional 
accountant to assist him in the preparation 
of his accounts and the agreement of the 
profits with the Inland Revenue. 

For those who prefer to deal with these 


matters in their own way, the following are 
some of the 


expens: which may be set 
against profits but which are very often 
overlooked by the average taxpayer:— 


House expenses 


Where the school is carried on from a 
large private house a generous proportion of 
the rent or Schedule A value, general and 
water rates, insurance, cleaning, fuel bills, 
etc., can be set against profits. The propor- 
tion to be allowed has to be negotiated with 
the local Inspector of Taxes, usually on the 


basis of numbers and sizes of rooms. 


In 
addition, 


where the premises are owned by 
the proprietor, the agreed proportion of 
expenditure on repairs and maintenance can 
be claimed against profits instead of by way 
of a separate Property maintenance claim. In 
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the ca 


se of old buildings where the repairs 


expenditure is heavy, this may be a con- 
siderable advantage as the amount to be 
claimed is not restricted, whereas the main- 
tenance claim is limited to the amount of the 


Net Schedule A value. 


Upkeep of garden 


The wages of a gardener and the cost of all 
pants, seeds, etc, can be claimed for that 
Proportion of the garden used by the school. 
By concession, this proportion is usually 
assumed to be the whole garden less any pan 
fenced off as an allorment, the produce 
from which is for the sole use of the pro- 
prietor. 


Staff Meals: The cost of providing mid- 
day meals for teachers is an da 
expense. Where the teachers partake © 
the proprietor's table, the Inspector of Ta ee 
will usually agree a round sum based on ^ B 
number of average COS 
of a meal. 


teachers and the 


Proprietor's car 


-—— 
: i. we iin; 6 
If the proprietor uses his car 


ion 
nection with the school a wr 
of the cost can be claimed — 
usually, on the mileage for school 
compared with the mileage for. 
Purposes. Examples of school EUR 
include — visiting parents, collecti s 
school books, etc, from the suppl spite 
running children to the station, eee 
or home in case of school holidays. When 
gency or exceptionally bad weather. hich a 
one considers the various uses tO w ed to 
can can usefully be put, one !5 a item 
the conclusion that it is an essent ol 
of the equipment of every privat e you 
In addition to the running costs which ? ly 
Pay out of your own pocket on a zi 
or monthly basis, there is also an allows cat 
to be claimed for wear and tear of the m 
itself. The allowance is calculated at 


purposes 
private 
would 
o 
anc 


wee 
act 


( Continued on page 496) 
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FOOT INFECTIONS 


DR. R- 


end of summer 

are finding an increase in foot 
troubles. Both warts and athlete's foot are 
contagious diseases which hot weather and 
communal make widespread 
In response to readers? requests I am, there- 
fore, dealing now with those troubles. 


the many schools 


Ww 


activities 


Verruc 
This glorified name for Wart" is 
defined medically as “Circumseribed new 


growths of the skin due to hypertrophy 
of the epidermis and papille, provoked by 
à virus infection." Children and adolescents 
are most commonly infected and it is the 
hands rather than the feet that are involved. 
Therefore, though 1 am discussing. plantar 
or feet warts, let us not. forget that hands 
are infected more commonly. Warts on 
the feet are usually more painful than on 
the handy because a tight or even a good 
fitting shoe exerts pressure and because, if 
they are on the sole, one puts one's. whole 
weight on them, especially during walking. 
They are, however, subdued to some extent 
by this pressure and are apt to be mistaken 
for corns, Warts are often more than " skin 
deep" because the causative agent is often 
carried deep into the skin and there may 
multiply and infect other cells. I shall give 
the evidence later that the causative agent 
If we assume it is, then we can 
understand why local applications are 
usually only palliative The application 
of caustics, such as glacial acetic acid, 
trichloracetic acid, carbolic, copper sulphate, 
though often applied, only attack the 
surface, These, applied daily with judicious 
Paring of the skin, are often effective and 
people 


is a virus. 


cause little pain. However, many 
Prefer X-ray treatment. This again must 
be given by an expert, and my practice 


always was to advise this if more simple 
methods failed, and this happened perhaps 
in 10. — There are other methods 
described in textbooks and let us not for- 
get the passage of time. It is often worth 


in one 
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SMITH 


while listening to old wives’ tales and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to explain the 
dramatically successful results of sugges- 
tion without uming that spontaneous cure 
is the rule rather. than the exception. 
Indeed, a study of the natural history of all 
virus diseases shows that they are usually 
self-limited infections, with the body throw- 
ing off the invader. 1 use the word 
“usually “ advisedly for there — are 


exceptions. 


The virus 


A virus is an infectious agent which is 
small enough to squeeze through a filter 
which will stop ordinary bacteria. In 1907 
Ciuffo demonstrated. that were pro- 
duced by a filterable virus, and physicians 


warts 


before him had noticed that verruce were 
infectious. Variot in 1893 reported the 
successful. inoculation of a wart from a 


child to an adult. The evidence indicates 
that all warts are caused by the same Virus, 
whether they are verruca filiformis, i. 
long threadlike variety such as occur. on 
eyelids or neck; or verruca digitata, the 
one with fingerlike processes arising from 
a wart as large as a silver threepenny 
piece; or the plantar wart, usually the flat 
variety on the sole of the foot, Extracts 


s the 


suitably prepared from any of these 
varieties if injected into susceptible sub- 
jects produce verruca vulgaris, Filtrates 


from these artificially-produced warts will 
produce infection in a second generation, 

The period least. four 
weeks and may indeed be much longer, and 
cases have been recorded where it varied 
from 1, 6, 8 and 20 Similarly, 
there is great variation in the time a wart 
takes to go spontaneously but it 
usually a matter of months. The results of 
" if followed scientifically 
show that “the — percentage of 
obtained by any treatment or combination 
of treatments was not higher than 55 per 
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incubation is at 


months, 


away is 


treatment will 


cures 


Scientists and Doctors agree that many 
foot ills are due to unsuitable footwear 
and especially shoes which are the 
wrong size or do not fit properly. If 
not corrected, disorders which seem 
trifling in the child can become painful 
or serious handicaps in later life. 


" " Fits ë ; showed 
Recent surveys in various parts of the country s! 
that, by the age of 15: 


i $ " T ^ yer, and 
150 school children were inspected 4 children out of 5 have big toes bent over 
before these unspoilt feet were 


even more have other toes crooked. 
fonnd ier Es "he deet 2 out of 5 have corns on the little toes. 
since I girl in 5 has blisters on her feet. 
3 out of 10 * 
mainly toes. 


ve stiffness of one or more joints. 


Children's feet normally grow a full size in 6-12 months. 
Also the rate of growth is not steady, and periods af 
very rapid growth often occur. These are danger times 
when shoes are most likely to become too short. Shoes 


i i paired, so check 
will often become shorter after being repaired, so C! 
for fit then. 


" 2 : ` at very hard 
School indoor shoes and plimsolls don't get very A 
, v need repair 9| 
wear and often become too small before they need rep 
" " ice a term. 
are worn out. So check for length once or twice à t 
Finally let children go 
anywhere it is safe, 


ass Or 
barefoot on sand, grass 


cen 


The percentages. obtained by electro- 

desiccation and radiation therapy were about 

the same.” 
This is the 


conclusion of Dr. R. H. 
Rulison in a 


paper called " Waris. The 
statistical study of 921 case in the Archives 
of Dermatology and Syphilology, 1939, Vol. 
39, 1640. 


The name of the paper is out 
of date 


and indicates the bad old days 
when people Preferred to say that they 
attended a dermatologist for another. com- 
plaint which often gave rise to skin 
diseases, 

What we really want to know is the way 


warts spread. The first important point is 


that the spreader is human and anyone with 


a true wart should be considered infectious. 


] use the phrase “true wart" to exclude 
callosities such as one gets from a badly 
fitting shoe, ete. During 


treatment the 
child must be excluded 


from communal 
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j " made 
baths, etc, and special SHARE ET there 
for washing himself or herself. l is 
"uam tr Miles i Ju 
is an epidemic, then foot inspect r um 


F : (0 
advisable and those who knowingly 


aat eU 
knowingly are sufferers should be di 
a possible sources. of infection. jth íi 
ness is next to Godliness but if a bey V div 
verruca runs from a bathing shed t thall 
into the swimming bath or plays foo 
and walks over the bathroom Said 
amount of antiseptic is going tO Fab 
the possible source of virus. It is pres ah 
that the best antiseptics are sunlight. 


air and a 
communal 
how 


: 4 "atc 
modicum of soap and w i 
nfect i 
row’ 


: ons 
baths are a source of i 


much more must the borrowed 
or shoss be a 


Te seems 
known for sc 


source? ; pave 
though we 7. 
infectis 
or 


curious that 
| long that warts are ; 
has studied their natural hi yes 
We know, as recorded abo 


that no one 
exhaustiy els 


eRe 
Sedinet quid Coles 


A 


Children's shoes should be checked for length and fit every 2 months and alwa 
are repaired. Stand the child barefoot on a piece of 
one mark at the end of the longer toe and another at the 


they 


po 


Photos by courtesy ri 
British. Boot, Shoe & Allied 
Trades Research Assn, 


- 


ux 


s before 
ardboard, with a pencil put 
k of the heel. Cut out a 


strip of the cardboard about 3 inch wide between the two marks. Insert the strip in the 
inside of the shoe and when one end of it is pushed up to the toe the other end should 
be i inch to 3 inch short of the back of the shoe. 


that they may take months to evolve; 
we know that their life history is limited 
and this may vary widely; we know that 
they are infectious. We do not know if 
everybody is susceptible, although this 
seems probable. If so, there are many who 
probably have unrecognised warts. It is 
a disease of childhood in the usually 
accepted meaning of the term. One attack 
Of a warm or warts probably confers 
immunity. Only in this way can we 
explain. why children are more susceptible 
than adults. 

l have dealt with this subject rather 
exhaustively because it is always wise 10 
know what we know and also what we don't, 
and because with the growing and healthy 
habit of every small town wanting a 
Swimming bath we shall be sure to hear 
Perhaps a vaccine 


More about verruce 
will be found. 
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Tinea 

Foot rot, athletes’ foot or tinea pedis has 
much in common with verruca. However, 
the important difference is that it does not 
seem self-limited. Rather, the parasite 
seems to take up permanent residence. The 
longer the tenancy the greater the difficulty 
to eject. Yet it it is worth while making 
a valiant attempt to remove tinea pedis. 
By so doing, one will certainly remove 
tinea cruris, once a scourge in some schools, 
Much depends on the keenness of the 
school itself to rid itself of a disease like 
athletes’ foot. A School Medical Officer 
can inspect regularly, can order treatment, 
and can impose restrictions on defaulters, 
and no sanction is so effective as exclusion 
from the swimming bath in the welter of 
summer. But the school doctor must have 
the power to exclude all defaulters includ- 

(Continued on page 494) 
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the care of 


boots and 


HE life and comfort of footwear can be 
increased enormously by regular care 
and attention, but it is during the winter 


months that the most care should be 
observed. 
Almost all leather soles are made of 


vegetable-tanned 
larly sens 
vapour or 
the leather and 
leather fibres, 

character. 


leather 
ive to heat. 
steam 


which is particu- 
Heat generates water 
within the substance of 
this steam attacks the 
entirely destroying their 
The leather is thus turned into 
a soft tarry mass which becomes hard and 
briule on cooling. The damage is not 
always visible on the surface even when the 
inner substance of the leather has been 
badly burnt. This rather curious effect 
arises in the following way: The applica- 
tion of heat dries the outside of the leather 
quite rapidly because the vapour gets away 
quickly from the surface, but the steam 
which is generated inside the leather can- 
not escape so quickly and has time to cause 
internal damage by attacking the fibres of 
the leather. In subsequent. wear, when the 
outer surface of the leather is worn away, 
the affected pari is soon exposed and 
rapidly disintegrates. Where the burning is 
less severe the damage may not be apparent 
to the naked eye but can be seen with the 
aid of a microscope. 

It is a common practice for children to 


prop their shoes up in front of open fires, 
or put them on 


radiators or hot pipes. 


for correct growth | 
shoes be | 


right toe shape 


should 


; long enough 
€ € 
< . . wide enough | 
I! € 


. snug at heel 


snug at instep 
€ 
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shoes 


They should be taught what will happen to 
the structure of the leather by doing this 
and steps should be taken to guard against 
The damage done may not be obvious 
but you can be sure the life of the footwear 
Wert shoes are. 
ged, but shoes 


will be seriously affected. 

of course, most easily dama : 
i j n- 

worn under normal dry conditions also ct 


i i : this mal- 
tain enough moisture to suffer by this m E 
Heating should, therefore, be 
e or dry. 
out 


treatment. 
avoided whether the shoes are wet 

Damp soles should be allowed to dry } 
slowly in a well-ventilated place which ts 
not warmer than a normal living Ro e 
is important that an airy and sel vanities 
place should be used. A safe way to assis 


the drying out of very wet shoes is to os 
up the excess moisture by stuffing them a 
dry newspapers for a few hours © 
overnight. 

Crêpe-soled foorwear will also E 
from over-heating. They will become sol! 
and sticky, and it is likely that phe anlem 
will spread or "balloon" in an unsight y 
manner causing the shoes to lose po^ 
shape. Softening in this way may ? he 
result in the soles being kicked away 2! wah 
toes, and in the stitching pulling eres 
so that the soles. come adrift. A slip 


„ A 
stickiness of crêpe rubber, for examp" s 
the edge of soles, can be reduced by de 
with flowers of sulphur or with a pov 
such as French chalk or tale. 
New or newly-repaired shoes 
er be worn straight away in Urs even 
AK so can cause serious harm an^ ofu, 
the best of sole leathers will acquire # x 
cheesy which it ds liable , 
wear away quickly. Wear them first 2 
conditions: this will give them @ 
of becoming accustomed to the fle 
: ing seams 


ne 


di 


condition in 


the foot; to permit their sew S 
Bet set and to allow the soles to Pt 
that fine grit which embeds itself ee 
surface and “armour plates “ the leathe - 
The resuly of recent investigation? pa 
established beyond doub; that the ing 
dients of foot perspiration are 
leather, Some of the ingredients © 
hydroxylated acids are espec ally 
€Y attack the leather, causing 
(Continued on page 504) 


à- ge 
school and € alles 


Compost 


and 
Health 


The importance of 

foods grown in 

organic matter is 
é 


st ressed by 


SHEWELL-COOPER, 
M.B.E, 


We E 


is no doubt more and more 


"HERI that 

schools are taking an interest in com- 
posting vegetable refuse. Not only because 
farmyard manure is expensive and more 
difficult to obtain, but for reasons of health 
In talking to parents I have often said that 
the reports of the Cheshire Doctors’ Panel 
Committee, the lectures. of Sir Robert 
McCarrison, the experiments of Dr. 
Chapman and the work of Dr. Scharff and 
many others may not represent conclusive 
evidence that health is bound up with soil 
fertility, but that undoubtedly they show a 
definite pointer. 

What parent 
against the evidence there is, and definitely 
Prefer to feed his child on vegetables grown 
on land treated with chemical fertilisers 
against those grown on compost-fed soil? 
lt is, as has been said, a circulation of 
Protein in nature that creates disease 
resistance and fertility in humus is the first 
step in bringing this abou. Dr. G. B. 
Chapman's experiments at the Mount Albert 
Grammar School were reported in Nature, 
and he showed that boys and girls fed on 
Vegetables grown in soil properly manured 


would — deliberately go 
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with compost had a marked physical 
growth and development. Further, bilious 
attacks and constipation were rare, skins 

clear and healthy, there was a 


: in catarrhal conditions and a marked 
in colds and influenza. Dr. R. V. 

scientist of the East Malling 
Station, in writing of the virus 
diseases which have decimated raspberries 
and strawberries, points out that where he 
has seen fine strawberry plantations 
from all traces of virus, that in every 
the soil has been built up to a high state 
of fertility with organic manure. 

If someone is properly healthy in body 


decline 
Harris, a 


free 
case 


they are far more likely to be able to resist 
attacks of disease and there is no doubt 
that there is a very definite. correlation 


between she food the child eats and health. 

The argument, of course, is to see that 
the soil is right and then the plant will be 
right—and if the plant is right, then the 
chance of 


human being will have every 

being right also. lt is impossible to 
separate human health from the health of 
the vegetable or animal to be used as food, 


Thus it is terribly important to have "live" 


soil, and this means that there must be 
plenty of humus present, for one might 
almost use the equation: "Life in the 
soil humus." 

If humus in the soil is, therefore, so 
important, one must see that plenty of 


organic matter is added to the ground every 
year, and naturally schools want to know 
the best way of setting about this work, 
First of all it's undoubtedly important to 
have a compost heap and if a school is 
sensible it will have, say, four heaps so 
that there's always one being filled up and 
prepared while the others are rotting down 
or are ready to be used. Some people have 
dug out large pits in which to put the 
vegetable material, but this entails a great 
deal of work not only at the time, bui also 
when the compost has to be dug out and 
loaded on to the barrow for carting on to 
soil. It makes for ease of working if the 
heaps, therefore, are at or above soil level. 
At the Horticultural Training College we 
have made bins of Wire-netting: they are 
roughly 10 ft. wide and 10 fi, deep and 
absolutely square. The front of the bin 
is, of course, quite open, so that the vege- 
table matter can be carted in without any 
difficulty, and carted out, too, later for that 
matter. 

The bins should be side by side so that 
the right-hand wire netting wall of one bin 
is the left-hand. wall of the other. This 
saves material. Instructions are given that 
every bit of organic matter that is capable 
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of being rotted down should go on to the 
heap. It doesn't matter whether it's the tea- 
leaves, orange-peel and fishes’ heads from 
the house or the tops of the peas and beans, 
the leaves from the trees and the bashed-up 
tops from the Brussels sprouts from the 
garden. It is surprising what can be col- 
lected. No heap, however, should be made 
without some sort of activator being used 
layer by layer. There are a number of 
proprietary products available, and these 
should be used in accordance with the 
instructions given on the packet. We 
prefer, however, to apply a fish fertiliser 
with a 5 per cent potash content. 


Such a fertiliser must be applied at about 
2 to 3 ounces to the square yard for every 
6 or 7 inch thickness of material collected. 
Jt is convenient if the fish fertiliser is kept 
near the bins in a large dustbin on to which 
can be placed a tight-fitting lid. By this 
means one can almost ensure thar any 
gardener or boy, or even member of the 
kitchen staff, who takes out material to put 
on the heap will take the trouble to put 
his hand in the bin and apply the amount 
of activator needed. If everybody does this 
then there's no trouble. 


Sometimes, of course, the material is 
very dry and the weather droughty, and thus 
the vegetable matter does not rot down as 
it should. This means that it's necessary 
to use water; a sprinkler is the answer, and 
if this is put into position and the hose 
attached to the tap, the water can be applied 
automatically for the desired length of 
time. To give an example, a ton of dry 
straw, we find, needs about 800 gallons of 
water to wet it properly. Soft material like 
lawn mowings need no added moisture at 
all. 

Those who have available manure of any 
kind can use this instead of the fish 
fertiliser. For instance, rabbit droppings 
are excellent and can be put on to the heap 
when the rabbit-hutches are cleaned out, 
say, once a week. One can say the same 
of poultry manure or pigeon manure; the 
dung from pigs is first class, and a far 
better type of manure is produced when it 
is put on to the compost heap and so 
activates a much larger weight of vegetable 
refuse, At the Horticultural Training 
College we always buy in tons of straw 
and at the same time try to purchase 
manure from a goat farm nearby. The 
straw is put down in layers about 2 fi. 
thick. On top of this is placed a 6 in. 
layer of the goat manure, then there's 
another layer of straw, another layer of 
manure, and so the heap rises. Eventually, 
when the heap has got to a height of 10 ft. 
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or so, a thorough watering is given and 
then a inch layer of soil is put on the 
top. Such heaps produce excellent compost. 
Occasionally we can buy in a little. horse 
manure or cow dung and this is always 
composted with straw or the vegetable 
waste. 


The schools which live near the sca will. 
of course, obtain all the seaweed they can- 
It's an ideal organic manure and composts 
well with other material. If it has a fault 
it is that it's slightly deficient in phosphates. 
but this can always be made up by the 
addition of the fish manure or the use of 
bone meal at 3 to 4 ounces per square yard 
for every 8-inch thickness of seaweed col- 
lected. Some may be able to get SEWREC 
sludge, but the value of this product lies 
in the organic matter it contains for 
improving the physical condition of soil 
rather than in its content of plant foods. 
It is better, therefore, to compost N first 
with vegetable waste than to use H as it 
comes from the sewage farm. 


Continuing 
FOOT INFECTIONS 


A : Ade are 
ing masters and their families who 
infected. 


am in 
Warts seem to be a greater ae ns 
girls than in boys schools. ker adr n 
and pedis certainly attacks. the adu mp 
whereas girls and prepubertal uae “erain 
escape because of the absence n cus ÍS 
. mol 
male glandular — excretions. ins get A 
directed on public schools and E iod 
bad name compared with girls ricter but 
not because boys’ schools are CM eeptiblé- 
because boys and not girls are 5" re for 
, t E sev no 
Personal cleanliness is the Ke? 
SUCCESS., 
| 
| 
Don't miss the 
BUILDING TRADES 
: s i 2 (nol 
at Olympia from Nov. iba ) 
n ast issue 
Nov. 12 as stated in our last 1$ 
to Dec. 2. 
" gu 
School and Coll 


These 


COLD WEATHER PUDDINGS 


will get a 


WARM WELCOME 


ITCHENS big and small have 
an opulent harvest festival atmos- 
phere as the late fruits of fields and gardens 


are gathered and sorted, stored or used as 


now 


necessity or quality decree. 


The great and 
kitchens of schools and colleges are busy 
again and savoury odours penetrate beyond 
the confines of the culinary departments. 


E county in England has 
especial local " dish " which is the treasured 
More than one 
inal makers of this 
It is a delicious 


ovens steamers in the 


some 


speciality of the district. 
county claims to be the ori 
particular lemon pudding. 
sweet and noc nearly well enough known in 
many districts. Line a (or series of) pudding 
crust. pastry and into the 


basins with suet 
centre of each basin place a lemon which 
has been wiped, cur into two, width way 
and had as many pips removed as possible 
(1 lemon equals 1} prt. pasin). Cover the 
lemon with 1 lb. brown sugar and close 
the basin with a suet pastry lid securely 
tucked over the edge of the basin. In 2j 
(ordinary) steaming the sugar 
will have become a delicious lemon- 
flavoured syrup which can be ladled over 
the melting delight of the cooked suet 
Pastry. This steamed pudding does not 
need a sauce, the lemon and sugar having 
formed an amazing quantity of syrup. 


hours of 


Ginger pudding is much improved if a 
Proportion of dried fruit, currants and 
raisins, dried figs or dates (cut up) or a 
quantity of ginger-marrow or candied ginger 
is added to the mixture. Mix the powdered 
in a little milk before adding to the 


ginger 
pudding mixture. Stir the pudding vigor- 
ously before pouring into the various 


well-greased containers, allowing space for 
Pudding to expand. If the containers are 
not fitted with lids, tie well-floured cloths 


over the top after covering the surfaces of 
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all the basins with grease-proof paper and 
steam for 2-3 hours. 

Treacle or syrup pudding is the label 
attached to several types of this sweet. 
»me cooks mix a plain cake-mixture which 
is steamed and turned out and then has a 
cup of hot melted syrup or treacle poured 
over it as the dish disappears dining room- 
white sauce accompanies this 


wards. A. 
sweet. 

Other cooks mix the ingredients of the 
1 melted syrup, adding also 
warm milk necessary. As there is no 
dried fruit in this pudding, the mixture 
can be fairly thin in texture. A good white 
sauce can be served with both types of this 
treacle pudding. In addition, whether 
jam or syrup is used, to " cap" this type 
of sweet a thin jam or melted hon or 
syrup sauce adds pleasure to the 
of it. 

Steamed or baked apple pudding is always 
enjoyable. Made with layers of sliced 
apple and brown sugar, filling the pastry- 
ned dish, it needs the introduction of a 
little sweetened water before the pastry lid 
is securely fixed in position. Melted honey 
can be substituted. for sugar between the 
fruit, and a milk sauce can 
accompany the pudding to table, If the 
containers are of the sandwich-roll type, 
the apple rolv-poly should not more than 
half fill the tins. Many of the complaints 


pudding wi 


eating 


layers of 


made of the stodginess of cakes or Pastry 
cooked in these sandwich-roll containers 
are warranted but only because so often 


too little allowance has been made for the 


increase in size of the cake, etc, whilst 
cooking. 
“Spotted Dick” (where did that name 


originate?) is a firm favourite with many 
households. A homely relation to the plum 
pudding, it need nor necessarily look the 
anemic poor relation it often appears to 
(Continued on page 510) 
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INCOME TAX 
continued 


rate of 25 per cent of the diminishing value 
of the car from the date of purchase and 
on the price paid with, in 
initial allowance in the 
of 20 per cent of the cost. — This 
allowance is of real value as it reduces the 
income tax payable in the year immediately 
following that in which you have had the 
capital outlay. If the car is bought by the 
hire purchase system, the interest charged 
can be claimed on the same basis as other 
car expenses. 


addition, an 
year of purchase 
latter 


Teachers' board and lodging 


In order to attract the necessary staff, it 
frequently happens these days that the pro- 
prictor has to find accommodation in the 
neighbourhood for his teachers, either at his 
own residence or at a suitable establishment. 
The cost of providing this accommodation 
is allowable in full against the school 
profits. In addition, if the proprietor makes 
it a condition. of employment that his 
teachers should live in the accommodation 
which he provides, they will not be assessed 
to tax on the them of their 
normal cost of board and lodging provided 
they do not receive the rent and the pro- 
prietor pays it direct to the landlord. This 
is of very real value to teaching staffs in 
view of their comparatively low rates of 
remuneration, and the inducement afforded 
will increase the numbers of applicants for 
à vacant post and thus enable the proprietor 
to select his staff from a wider field. The 


benefit here is not, therefore, solely one of 
saving income tax. 


saving to 


Husband and wife as joint proprietors 


This is a subject on which the help of a 
professional adviser is urgently called for. 
If husband and wife are both qualified 
teachers, should the husband be the sole 
proprietor and pay his wife a salary for 
her services, or should they deal with the 
school as a partnership and share the profits 
equally? A vast number of points have to 
be considered in arriving at the right answer 
to this problem. 


If the school profits are large and at a 
fairly constant level, a partnership may be 
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the best answer. However, if the husband 
has a private income and the school profits 
are there is considerable advantage 
gained by treating wife as an 
ordinary member of 


her on 


to the 
stafi 
scale. 1f 


husband 


the and 
salary 
latter procedure should involve the 
in a 


obtain 


paving 


is 
her correct thi 


accounts, he can 


other 


loss on the school 


relicf 


for the loss against his 
income. 

the two extremes set out above 
multitude of different situations 
require to be before a 


decision is 


Between 
there 
which 


are 


considered 


reached. It must. be borne in 


mind that whichever method is adopted 

s ; , 

must be adhered to, so that one has i 

: . ye 
consider, nor only the present, but t 


future, prospects of the school. 


Renewal and replacement of school 


equipment 
How should one obtain the a 
mum benefit from the various methods 


D PET vive 
allowed by the Inland Revenues Two prir 
" d E R preci n 
cipal methods of dealing with depreciatie 


e capital 
are allowed, one known as the NE 
D we 
allowances method and the other as ! 
replacements method. 
Capital allowances 
This method can be applied to all hard 


furniture and equipment, ege desks, tables, 
cupboards, large kitchen equipment (stoves: 
refrigerators, ete. garden mowers and, A 
course, the proprietor's car! The only snag 1% 
however, that you must know when the equip 
ment was bought and the price. paid. Th 
may sound easy, but many people saree 
into their schools pieces of furniture which 
they have had for years in their own homes 
and these can be very difficult to deal with. 
The method of allowance is very similar 


ie ws 
to that set our above for the propriet A 
€ 

car except n 


thar, as furniture does i 
generally wear out as quickly as cars ' 


ji : n. 
allowance is at a lower rate per pes 
j B op th 
Repairs to the items dealt with under ie 
method are still allowed in full in t 


B . added 
annual accounts, but renewals must be ad 


to the capital stock on which the allowance 
is being calculated. 

"Soft" furnishings (curtains, CA 
chair Covers, etc.) cannot be dealt wiih 
this method and must in all cases be ni 
with on the basis of renewals. Under dt 
scheme the capital cost of your schoo 


p " .x penditure 
equipment does not matter. All expendi anit! 
incurred icem 

which 


carpet 
M 


in renewing and replacing M 
have finished their useful life 


(Continued on page 506) 
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THE BURSAR discusses 


BREAKAGES 


those who do not see "Readers 


For 
Digest © I. must repeat this account by 
Virda Drumb in " To-day's Woman.” ! 
“Breakage used to be terrific in my 
husband's restaurant. Nothing he said to 
the dishwashers seemed to have any effect, 
and every month, besides having to replace 
china and glassware, he had the bother of 


firing the dishwashers and hiring and 
training new ones. 

“Then my hesband hit on the idea of 
putting enough. money into a fund to cover 


the cost of an average month's breakage. 
He told the dishwashers that at the end of 
the month, after paving for whatever 
breakage had occurred, he would «pli: the 
remainder of the money with them, 

There's a new fund each month, and now 
the dishwashers handle the china and glass- 
ware as if cach piece were a new-born babe 
hasni had to change 


and my husband 
dishwashers in months.” 
We are passing through one of those bad 


crockery breakages are 


patches when our 

far too high and the domestic bursar 
wears a worried look every time she goes 
near the pantry. I am now asked :o do 
something about it “from the top." Can 
we learn anything from our American 


friend ? 


A staff “kitty”? 

There wouldn't appear to be 
in terms of money, only a cut 
business of sacking and hiring dish- 
washers. ] imagine schools are not quite 
so ruthless, putting up with such failings 
for some time before taking drastic. action. 
No doubt we lecture and threaten a bit 
or hope to bring about a sense of shame 
by making the pantry-maid chalk up each 
Whatever we 


ay saving 


ng our of 


this 


breakage on a blackboard. 
seem to do, this problem is always present, 
and yet there must be a solution. 
Supposing we took the present 
high average breakage for a month and put 
such a sum into a “kiny.” The regular 
Washers-up would have to report breakages, 


and there might be a temptation not to do 
take a pantry crockery 


rather 


SO, or one would 
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and glass stock and compare the end of the 


month with the opening stock. This does 
rather bristle with problems because o 
often in schools a number of different 


workers give a hand with washing up and 
even the pupils may help, theretore it 
might be difficult, to say who are the 
regulars to share the plunder. 

gain, breakages do not only occur ia 
the pantry tor there's many a crash. I've 
heard in the dining hall, and so your dining 
hall maids would have a claim, Relying 
upon stocktaking for vour figure has 
obvious weaknesses, for crockery is often 
from the pantry, used for -hil- 
in bed, used in the kitchen, 
The result wouldn't 


borrowed 
dren's meals 
and so on and so on. 
really be fair and be weighted too heavily 
on the side of the management. 

To get at our monthly losses it se 
we must rely upon the reporting of break- 
ages but it is a rather hit-and-miss method, 
Perhaps to combine the wo would work, 
the stock figure being a rough check 
against all breakages being reported. How 
can we save money? The present monthly 
is high and if this sum goes inis 


as 


avera 
a pool we are no better. off. If we fix a 
new average after each month based upon 
the results of this “care incentive“ the 


workers will lose heart thinking that ulri- 
mately they will be breaking nothing and 
earning nothing! We must run this plan 
by fixing a reasonable sum, what we con- 
sider fair wear and tear, for a month, and 
anything they can save on that shall be 
theirs and we shall know exactly what ʻo 


budget. 
You may ask how to deal with children’s 


breakages and 1 will enlarge upon this for 
a moment as we have recently changed our 
system with success. In the past a 
sum of, say, 5s. has been added to he 
extras bill under the heading “ breakage.” 
A boarder has paid a shilling more than a 
dav child. The school elects its own 
breakage officer and during the term he 

Pupils are asked to report 
idents and they are classified 
wilful, and priced 


some 


keeps account. 
their own ac 


as accident, careless, 
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accordingly after consulting the bursar. 
Anything going unreported is pu down 
under general breakages and works out u 
a copper or two against every child. At 
the end of each term the accounts were 
made up and if less than five shillings worth 
had been broken the balance was paid over 
to the pupil. A drawback was gening the 
accounts out in practice, for mostly it 
the following term before this was done 
and by then children had forgotten the 
details and merely regarded the shilling or 
two as a bit of extra pocket-money and 
nothing more, 


was 


sven so I would say from my point of 
view the system was a sound one and more 
care seemed to be taken of school fabric. 
In fact, I cannot complain about dama 
done although I never fail to! However, 
as our job is one of education we are 
getting much more out of the system now 
by bringing ' pa ‘ing up" much closer o 
"paying out" Fach week we add sixpence 
to pocket-money—one and six would he 
pocket-money for some and sixpence break- 
age money makes up their two shillings per 
week, and this division is 
emphasised. A forbidden ball goes smartly 
through a window and straightway the 
breakage officer assesses the cost of the 
damage and payment starts that week until 


ve 


constantly 


the set amount is recovered, Breakage 
money really means something now whea 
with care and consideration the weekly 
sixpence can be converted into extra 


pocket-money. 


It is interesting to note the reaction of 
the school at meal times when there is a 


crash behind the scenes." That's where our 


money goes,” they say, and are justly 
indignant as much as to say: " When we 
break things we h to pay.” Mistake 


but quite a sound outlook from my stand- 
Point and 1 would like to fester something 
like it among our maids! 


Are working conditions right? 
There are, of 
nagement ean 


course, ways in which 
help, especially before 
reading riot acts, such as making sure con- 
ditions are as good as they can be. We 
have a deep wooden sink (teak) with hard- 
wood draining boards for cutlery and a 
hand washing-up machine in the 
excellent material. Are you sure 
not set too low for comfortable 
What type of floor have you got and does 
it prove slippery when wet, to say nothing 
of striking cold up the legs? How about 
the stacking shelves? Are they accessible 
and deep enough to carry plates safely, and 
at no great distance from the sinks? Is 


ma 


same 
these are 
working? 
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your crockery chosen with edges 10 assist 
firm stacking, and do you aveid crockery 
pieces which will damage easily because 


s s nae 
of shape or quality, putting up with a des 


m essentially 
which may be ordinary bur essentially 


i : :lasses—have 
serviceable? Your beakers or glasses—have 


1 g [uU 

they a base of useful diameter both 3 
: A going 
stand securely and put up with EENE 
smartly one with the other without bursting 


asunder? 


Dishwashing machines 
i i achines as 
A word abour dish-washing machines 
i : : nts 
we are replacing ours shectly. after. twe 
i My own 


hard service. 


under 


more of 
that for 
that the 


vears and 


ini : 5 there ds 
opinion is 500 


hand washing 


compartments 


nothing better 
The three 
has two revolving bristle brushes and the 
dirty plate slips between these and is held 
in this position by a rubber roller Ses A 
right angles, The water is steam ph 
and so kept very hot. Nothing can pem 
cling to the plate after a moment of at 
I was going to ads 
: with 


cks 
Hrs 


machine. first. of 


brushing and cleansin 
“mustard and lipstick À 
easily! Lifted out of this tank on tot 
to hold a dozen plates, another girl. low 


are dealt 


B i rion 
the complete rack in the third pe we 
which contains clear boiling os are 
out on to the draining board and they 


The centre com 
and glasses et 
brushes, racked anc 


dry in half a minute. 
ment deals with 
down over revolving 
dipped and dried as for plates. 


cups 


The advantage as I see it when be 
ing breakages is cutting out the ener 
any further handling after passing thre E 
the machine. With the jen es 
plates seem always to have 


pressure Taa 
to be cheeses 


x igh che 
over by hand after goin: as A some 
chamber, and washed and wiped w i This 

e ^ ely. 
food has nor been removed entirely ince 


F 4 b — » chi 
is double handling and increases the 
of breakage. 


| don't wish io r 


ternative 
is 


in down the ¢ 


system because for large nuinbers E ds 
essential, and I have used differen! s 
successfully in the R.A.F, but for dem 
numbers [ deal with now the brush sys 


is foolproof | 
i d 
A goo 


And so back ro our problem. hé 


machine, carefully arranged iita com- 
practical style in crockery, safety an E 
fort under foor, and some form of e na 
bonus, surely combination een 
bring re aware my Own Sank 
up ro specificatio j 
said the 
it! 


such a 
EET sults. ] am 
ditions do 


i Something 
dome 


not come x 
from the top, em 
Stic bursar, and the bursar boug 
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ky 


Wares & 
IM My Nes 
A AA i 

q JE "am MT M Qi 


oe scientists. have gone far 
towards making wool virtually un- 
shrinkable. But whatever degree of 
shrink-resist they gi to in careful 
laundering is still essential to. prolong the 
übre's life. | 
Shrinkage of untreated. wool when washed 
relaxation. and 


(WO. causes; 


can result from 
felting. Relaxation may arise as the result 
of a garment or cloth becoming stretched 
in any way while moist during manufac- 
ture and being allowed to dry when in this 
extended condition. It will retain ihe 
stretch until it is wetted again, when it 
will return to its original size. To escape 
this type of shrinkage the user must clearly 
avoid getting the fabric wet. In these 
circumstances it is obvious that the ideal 
cleansing technique is dry cleaning with 
being taken to avoid the 


solvents, care 
ons which are sometimes 


aqueous soap additi 
o the solvents used. Washing, how- 


e for such items as socks 
where soiling mus be 


made t 
ever, is desirabl 
and underwear, 


removed by laundering. 


Common shrinkage 

matting together of the 
primarily to the. fibres. sur- 
face structure. Like all animal fibres (and 
human hair) the wool fibre consists of an 
outer covering of overlapping scales— rather 
like fish scales. Within this is the cortex 
or " body " of the fibre which is made up 
of long. spindle-shaped cells. This scaly 
covering greatly influences the — fibre's 
general behaviour. Moreover, it is the 
toughest part of the structure chemically 
and partly determines the fibre's AEON 


Felting the 
fibres—is due 
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towards washing and chemical agencies. 

Pointing in one direction, the fibre is 
smoother. when rubbed with the scales dia 
the direction of the tip) than when rubbed 
against them (in the direction of the root) 
This peculiar property of the fibre is called 
"differential friction.” Owing to this 
property. when the fibre is rubbed up and 
down—as in laundering—it moves mainly 
in one direction only—towards the root. In 
the presence of moisture the fibres " creep " 
when rubbed and compres ed, thus. produc- 
ing entanglement and shrinkage of the 
yarns. Thus the material becomes felted— 
the most common type of shrinkage. 


Washing rules 


Scientists. can now counter this felting 
tendency 10 a great extent. They have 
evolved various techniques which minimise 
the " differential friction " by modifying the 
fibre’s surface. ]t is unlikely, however 
that the school launderer can yet rely ER 
all the garments they handle being shrink- 
resistant, So it will be wise to bear in mind 
the following rules which apply to the 
washing of all types of woollen ‘garments 

Examine all garments for stains and 
remove them before washing. Rips and 
torn places should be repaired before 
washing 10 Prevent enlargement of the 
holes. Hard rinsing or amy form of physical 
ill-treatment MUSI be avoided to Prenent 


felting. 

Do not soak wool for any longer than 
it takes the fabric to become saturated with 
the suds. Soaking weakens the fibres. 


Water for both washing and rinsing should 
be lukewarm, around 90 to 100 degrees 
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Farenheit, never more. The water should 
feel cool to the hand. 


Use plenty of neutral soap in the water 
before the garment is put in. Strong 
caustic soaps harden the wool fibre. Keep 
a heavy suds in the wash water, adding 
more of the dissolved soap if necessary. 
Two or more times the usual amount of 
soap may be necessary to get wool gar- 
ments clean. Soap in combination with 
hard water forms a curd which remains in 
the garment unless there are plenty of suds 
to wash it out. Use a second heavy suds 
if it is necessary to remove all the soil. 


Where it is at all practicable, suds should 
be squeezed gently through a wool gar- 
ment by hand because pounding and 
rubbing will cause the wool fibres to 
entangle and mat and injure the fabric. 
Work under water so that the weight of 
water in the garment will not distort it. 
If it is necessary to use a washing machine 
the material should not be crowded nor 
should it be agitated violently or for long 
periods, 

Rinse thoroughly in several waters to 
remove all soap. Soap left in the wool 
tends to coarsen and discolour it. Squeez- 


ing water out of a wool garment by hand 
is the best method, but when 
necessary for the heavier pieces, ser it 
loosely so that the fabric will not mar, 
Never hang wool garments 
radiators or in the hot 


a wringer is 


near heated 
sun because heat 
dries out. the wool fibre, 


causing it to 
hecome brittle and break, 


Press lightly 

Wool may be pressed on the right side, 
since the iron does not come into. contact 
with the fabric. Garments such as trousers, 
coats and jackets cannot. be pressed in any 
other way. When using a steam iron no 
Pressing cloth is needed if the garment can 
be pressed on the wrong side, but a cloth 
should be used when Pressing on the right 
side in order to prevent shine. Begin at the 
top of the garment and work down, first 
pressing the sleeves and othe 


r parts that fall 
off the board. 


Have a light touch with the iron. Do 
not hold it on one place until the material 
dries. Pressing dry makes the fabric shine. 
A strip of heavy Paper or cardboard can be 
placed under seams, pocket flaps, hems or 
between folds of pleats to prevent edge 
marks from showing on the right side of 
the garment. In Pressing hems, place a 
Piece of garment material at the top of the 
hem to equalise the thickness. This will 
prevent a line showing after pressing. 
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How Muc 


About three pints a day savs Pr 


e r J i Ts 
others put the figure highe 


/ 


^o 


make good drinking water availab! 


Tue average person be he child or adult 

left to his own devices, drinks 
enough. In a recent article ia The Lancet 
Professor. McCance says that we mos of 
us drink more than is necessary. But most 
people aren't left to themselves. They are 
told what is “good for them”; thar they 
must drink only at meals; or thar they 
mustn't drink ar meal that anything but 
water is a sing thar health iy to be found 
in drinking mineral waters or fruit juices, 
or glucose drinks or "gin-and-it." And it is 
quite easy to get into habits. of drinking, 
both harmless and not so harmless, which 
may upset the body when put into an 


unusual environment. 


Water is essential to the body. Probably 
all the changes, the chemical changes, that 
iss which results. in the contraction. of a 
muscle, the secretion of a gland, or re 
production of warmth, takes place in the 
water in the body, Water permeates ever) 
cell in the body. “In fact the major portion 
of our bodies consists of water, dt is a 
serious thought thar 60 per cent, er. more: 
of Mr. Aneurin Bevan or of Sir Winston 
Churchill is water. 


Desiccation 


This water is continually being lost, " 
the breath, in perspiration and in ine 
excreta, It must be replaced. by drimenE 
beverages containing very large amen 
water, or the metabolic changes which 
underlie life come to a stop with the result 
that life stops too, Whereas a man can Jive 
over fifty days without solid food, four days 
is the utmost he can live without water. 
Uncompensated loss of water from the body 
resulty very quickly in collapse and death. 
One of the things a doctor has particularly 
!'O guard against in his patients is dehy- 
dration, į, loss of water from the tissues 
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> 


e at any rime of the day 


ofessor V. H. Mottram, bur 


drink at meals and 


stint 


which cannot. be made good. Vomiting 
and diarrhwa produce such dehydration and 
often the water lost has to be replaced. by 
injecting Ringer's solution (a weak solution 
of common salt, calcium and potassium 
chlorides and sodium bicarbonate)) straight 
into the Even a mild. desiccation 
upsets a one has to 
strenuous muscular exercise for some hours 
without the possibility of a drink, one soon 
begins to feel as if were out of 
training and this feeling may last for a day 
or even more until the water lost from the 
Generally speak- 
quite automatic. 


veins. 


person. If carry out 


one 


tissues has been restored. 
ing, this replacement is 
After a day's excursion to town when, it 
is likely, one's habits of taking fluid have 
been interfered with, one notices next day 
to drink has much increased. 


that the desire 
with thirst. the 


(This is nothing to do 

morning after the night before! This is 
a desiccation due to the diureric effect of 
alcohol.) 


Mechanics of thirst 
Until quite recently it has been held that 
leads vou to drink 


the mechanism. which 
bit desiccated is 


when you have become a 
simply that the salivary glands are extremely 
a change in the water content 
of the blood. When the blood loses even 
a little water the salivary glands stop 
working and the mouth and throat become 
dry. The Lancet in a recent editorial, how- 
ever, points out that this cannot be the 
whole story, for there are sundry patho- 
logical states of the body in which thirst 


is a marked symptom though there is no 
tissues or the 


sensitive to 


marked desiccation of the 
blood. None the less, we may take it that 
for the normal person there is a self- 


regulating mechanism which determines how 
much he should drink. So long as thirst 
is assuaged all is usually well 
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2 Should a Child Drink? 


It does not absolutely. follow that. this 
will be so as the ensuing observation will 
A person who had got into the habit 
of drinking at the close of a meal only, 
migrated to Canada in the autumn, During 
discovered that his weight 
was falling markedly, and began to wonder 
if he was developing tuberculosis, but 
noticing that drinking water apparatus was 
everywhere to be seen—in railway train 
in banks, in stores and in 
university buildings—and that Ci 
made use of it, " right along " he decided to 
follow their example. The lost weight was 
rapidly regained. In that unbelievably 
dry atmosphere of the Canadian winter he 
had been unconsciously desiccating himself. 


Nor is this an isolated example 
Observations by competent physiologists in 
the deserts of Colorado, where it is terribly 
hot and dry, show that a man may dehy- 
drate himself unconsciously and that in 
order to maintain the fluids of the body 
it is essential to make 
than habit or desire 


show. 


the winter he 


department 
adians 


only. 


in amount 
oneself drink 
seems to dictate. 


constant 
morc 


Fortunately, we in Great. Britain hardly, 
if ever, have to consider such conditions, 


but can trust to the body's looking after 


its needs for fluid, though it does seem 
necessary to point out the possible unde- 
irability of forming habits in drinking. 


The best and only habit to have is to have 
no habit. If one drinks too little the 
thirst mechanism will indicate this. If one 
drinks too much, the kidneys rapidly get 
rid of the surplus. The mechanism for 
adjusting kidney secretion is one of the 
subrtlest in the body but it would take too 
Besides, it is time 


long to describe it now. 
to cut the cackle and get to the practical 
outcome of all this talk. 

How 


theoretical 


day? A 
calculation can be 


much water per pretty 
made. So 
much water is lost in the breath, so much 
in the perspiration, and so much via the 
Add 


This gives a measure of what 


and lar intestine. these 


kidneys 
figures up. 
the body needs in the way of fluid to drink. 
But wait a Food isn't dry A 


cooked cabbage may be 95 per cent water, 


minute. 


cooked meat 60 per cent, and even cheese 


25 per cent. Moreover, when one oxidises 
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sugar or fat in the body, water is formed 
When allowance is made for water in the 
food eaten and produced in metabolism 
we get a figure of somewhere about three 
pints per day. Others raise the figure to 
two quarts, and people who have a complex 
about food and drinks—in other words, 
cranks—put the figure much higher. Boys 
and girls need proportionately—no, not 
proportionately, for their surface area and 
their energy output don't. bear direct. rela- 
tion to their age—let us say 


"less," though 
even this is untrue for adolescents. 

Clearly, the only thing to 
no stint of drinks at meals, and make wood 
drinking water available at any time in the 
day. The body will look after itself if there 


are no habits imposed on it by 
adults. 


do is to allow 


interfering 
Water is the best of drinks. But public 
opinion goes on with the song: “And fit for 
any king, But who am I that I should 
have the best of anything?" And conven- 
tion offers in its place, milk, tea, coffee, 
cocoa and the alcoholic drinks, beer, wine 
nd spirits. We may rule out the last group 
in feeding school children though beer 


was the regular drink in Christ's Hospital 
in Charles Lamb's time. 


Oddly enough, each of these conventional 
drinks is a diuretic. In fact, strong coffee 
is such a diuretic that it may actually make 
you thirstier instead of quenching your 
thirst. (So, too, do the alcoholic drinks 
and, of all odd things, water taken on an 


Continuing A NEW A 


In the rly stages, part singing is best 
introduced by rounds and catches. And if 
a two-part song is chosen, again be 
venturesome, Handels O lively Peace 
has had a good innings. The range of 
part songs available is just as wide as that 
of the unison song. 


The theory that the adolescent, particu- 
larly the adolescent boy, has no place in 
the choir is by now pretty well exploded. 
There is a period when there is difficulty 
in controlling the vocal mechanism. Then 
the voice must not be forced 
damage may result. The process of change 
is neither consistent. nor gradual; it varies 
with boys almost from day to day. On 
some days it may approximate to alto, on 
Others, tenor or even bass. It does not 
Temain long at any one pitch and never 


or permanent 
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empty stomach makes you thirstier.) 

Most people do not think of milk ae 
diuretic despite the statement to that ef eet 
in editions of Sir Robert Hutchinsons 
“Food and the Principles of Dietetics from 
1900 onwards." But anyone can verify that 
particularly elderly people ) NS 
ow l am in favour of growing aa "s 
having plenty of milk and would Pie 
IS pretty well ud lib. ar breakfast insceae 
of the conventional tea or coffee. ae cane 
it is no more diuretic than those drinks. 
Milk will give Bek, 
ing situations in a school than tea or co p^ 
But there i, one thing to remember. it 
Preparatory schools enuresis nocturna. Y 
often a nuisance. Ir is quite nes 
tO get the wind up about it for HW Mem 
rarely continues into adult life, but it 
a nuisance to the staff. and an embarrass: 
ment to the sufferer from it, One ern 
that it has some relation to the  psyc A 
logical state or make-up of the RA 
(A headmaster of a prep. school aug 
that the symptoms increased the nii aee ee 
showing an exciting film.) But i eee 
à natural physiological function, Dis MIR 
tion of fluid by the kidney. Is it QUT ate "s 
then, to Y napa ^s 
mi 


late 


e to no more embarrass: 


avoid prep. schools ied 
taking milk or milk drinks (dried 
products have much the same ed bd 
in the evening? ] think that I pem the 
chary of giving milk or cocoa pie, 
supper snack before sending prep. i as 
children to bed—otherwise let them drink 2 
and when they are "so dispoged. 


PPROACH TO MUSIC 


Sod. 
á ange. * 
hesitate to allow a boy 10 ch vi rd 
occasion demands, from RAS i ‘an soft 
another, always, of course, insisting 


i wo 
ee , at his © 
nging. Only as a last resort, 


. pit, 
request, retire him, and then. if possibl 
only tempora y, from the choir. j 

But perhaps the wisest piece ae 
about dealing with the young singe ] 
from the late Sir Percy Buck w m 
^ Particular point of warning. m useless 
choir trainers about the perils o more 
dull repetition, Only so much and amio 
can be achieved at a practice and to ha 


advice 
r came 
made 

and 


an produce 

away ar one piece too long can SED D 

boredom, from which is an ge variety 

indifference. The stimulus o he adult 

should never be forgotten. ge a And 
T d zd point. 

mind quickly reaches saturation [ diate 


er imme 
when that is reached, no further in 
Progress can be made. 
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vou can have a 


PRESS CUITING 
LIBRARY 


fr ce 


In. these days of economies, the last thing 
we should think of cutting down is the bill for 
new books for the library; being only human, it 
is one of the first bills we tend to scrutinise 


with a cold eve. 


Here is a suggestion whereby 


we get something for nothing—at the cost onh 
of some planning and routine work by the pupils. 


Q9 u* journalists know how dependent 

they are upon their periodical's library 
of press-cuttings. In Fleet Street dog may not 
cat dog—though Mr. Randolph Churchill 
seems to think they should—but journal- 
ists certainly spend quite a bit of their time 
“digesting " one another, One has only to 
take out a tile from a press-cuttings library 
on a certain subject, or begin to make one 
for yourself, to see how full the world is 
of echoes, However, the lazy habit of 
cribbing, or the gentle art of précis and 
paraphrase, are always with us. A collec- 
tion of cuttings is always helpful and can 
become a unique and first-rate tool of 
reference, 

Outside the world of newspaper 
one rarely meets with a cuttings library. 
Coming across one recently in a school con- 
vinced us of its value and made us wonder 
Why more schools do not attempt. to build 
up one for themselves, at very litle cost. 
Into. most. schools come a wide and varied 
Selection of newspapers and periodicals; it 
iS well worth while making part of the 
Perishable permanent. 

The usual way in which cuttings are kept 
Is to begin with strong manilla envelopes. 
cach marked with the subject it is to con- 
tain (eg Churchill, Sir W. S. or Rail- 
ways, pre 1900). It is advisable to paste 
the cuttings on sheets of cheap foolscap 
Paper, stamping them with the date of the 


oftices 
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issue of the periodical from which they are 
taken, and writing in the name of that 
periodical in a way that becomes conven- 
tional, ie, either at the head or end of 
cach cutting. 

The suggestion to begin collecting a 
subject in an envelope is made with an eye 
to economy ; we know well enough the cost 
of more permanent folders. As a subject 
grows—or if—it can be promoted to a 
folder or folders. The folders can be 
chosen to fit into steel filing cabinets of 
capable of expansion with the 


drawers, 
library. 

Millions of words appear in a single year 
in the newspapers and magazines—clearly 
anv collection must be selective. 

One way in which this has been done in 
a school is this. Pupils of appropriate ages 
were all told of the intention to begin a 
collection of press-cuttings and were asked 
submit the names of subjects— people, 
countries, hobbies—in which they were 
interested. Precision was insisted upon. 
It is no use for some optimist, however 
enthusiastic, to take on, say, 
Politicians.” He must choose his man. 
Railways is wo wide a theme; subdivision 
is necessary into, say, Ratlways—Model, 
Railways — Historical, Railways — Stations, 
à Generally was found that most 
following their own interests, made 

(Continued on page 511) 
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“Labour 


etca etc. 
pupils, 
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continuing 


shoe care 


deteriorate, to become brite and crack. 
This is true of normal perpiration of 
healthy individuals and, of 


course, the 
effects are more marked the more copious 


the perspiration is. Injurious effects can be 


minimised by frequent changes of footwear. 
so givir 


the shoes ample opportunity to 
"air" and by attention to foot hygiene. 
Shoes not being worn should be kept on 
good-fitting trees which 
diminish cracks by reducing creases and so 
preventing perspiration settling in them. 
Finally, the correct and regular cleaning 


of footwear will ensure that they will last 
longer and keep their 
resistance better. 


will help to 


shape and water 


So here are some rules to keep in front 
of the “bootboys” : 


Shoes with uppers of shiny leather 

For the maintenance of 
type the object 
maintain a 


leathers of this 
should be to build and 
continuous wax film over the 
To achieve this a good polish or 
mus be applied 
described 


shoe. 
cream regularly as 
below, 


V Tf only slightly dusty or dirty, 
clean with a cloth or by brushing lightly, 
then apply cream or polish as in (3) and 
(4). 

2. |f very dirty or muddy remove lumps 
with a blunt knife, preferably as soon as 
the shoes are taken off, then sponge down 
using a minimum of water and wipe with 
a dry rag. Do not rub hard or gritty 
particles will damage the surface of the 


leather, and do not wet any part of the shoe 
more than is necessary. 


3. When dry apply a good-quality shoe 
polish or shoe cream in accordance with 
any instructions given by the makers. 
Never use polish or cream to remove dirt: 
get the dirt off first. 


4. Polish by brisk but gentle use of a 


soft brush or with a cloth. For the final 
polish use a velvet or soft, 


cloth. 


An accumulation of old polish may make 
shoes dark or shabby. They can be revived 
by the careful use of a proprietary solvent 
(© spirit“) cleaner of the type 
removing grease spots. 


other clean 


sold for 
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Shoes with suede uppers 


|l. Normal Id 
removed with the special rubber brush. sole 
stiff-bristled 


dirt and slight mud is best 


for the purpose, or with a 


brush. 


>. If allowed ro become very muddy it 
appearance ot 
scrape olf 


is ditheulr to restore the 
The x 
as much as possible with a blunt knife anc 
warer can. be 


and then 


suede. best treatment is te 


then use a damp cloths soapy 


used if necessary, Allow to dry 


brush up as in (1) 


à. For oil or grease stains use a pe 
, à u evt 
prierary— solvent cleaner sparingly. 
" art- 
other stains fine sandpaper, block salty 
> uifecine: 
im or pumice-stone May be effective 
i M necessary, to level up and restore 


a liquid suede dressing 

The nap should 

with a brush and pol 

: the 

drying. Alternatively, suede powder of i 

: ; i i suse. 
right shade applied with a pad can he t 


the colour, apply 
of the appropriate shade. 


be raised before 


White shoes with matt finish 


»ut 
LO Normal dirt can. be brushed off, hi 


water can. be 


if necessary a minimum of 


used, 


2 


2. Apply a 


follow the instructions given 


: | 
good white shoe cleaner ant 


Dubbin 

entra water 
best applied 
with a 
the 
is 
aakes 1 
a 


If dubbin is used to 
proofness and flexibility it ds 
when the footwear is sill wet in 
second application, if wn 
boots or shoes have dried oU 
emphasised that the use of dubbin m i 
very difficult to obal 
polished 


impart 


desired, 
out. 


subsequently 
appearance. 


Leather or saddle soap — - 

A good leather or saddle soap !* 4 on 

servative which keeps leather (other | d 

suede) soft and supple. If used Sp 
it does nor prevent a polish being obtair 


OUR FRONT COVER 


this month shows the celebrated 


Football 


painting, “The 
Henri 
(1908) 


be ŽŻŽ _—ćãć —— sl 
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Rousseau 


Players," by 


C. L. BERRY 


comments on 


the 


controversial question of where the 


parents? authority ends, 


and 


ol 


where the head teacher's discipline 


begins, raised when . . .. 


Eva went to 


SCHOOL IN 


"pus Queen's Bench Divisional Court 

on October 14a, judgment of 
considerable importance to headmasters and 
headmistresses. The ruling of the Lord 
Chief Justice, in which Mr. Justice Sellers 
and Mr. Justice Havers concurred, upheld 
the right of a headmistress to refuse 
admission to her school to a girl who was 
wearing slacks—or, as this plural. garment 


used to be called, trousers. 


In December, 1952, à parent was con- 
victed and fined 10s. by the Warrington 
magistrates on a summons for his rhirteen- 
year-old daughter's non-atrendance at school. 
What had happened was that the girl had 
been sent to school wearing trousers instead 
of a skirt or frock as worn by the other 
girls, The acting headmistress had sent 
her home as being improperly dressed for 
school, The magistrates held that the pupil 
was thereafter absent. from school without 
proper cause or reason and that the parent 
had therefore failed in his statutory duty 
to the child as laid down in the Fducation 
Act, 1944. 

The parent appealed to the 
County Sessions and on March 10, 
the story was told to the Appeals 
mittee and thus to a wider public than 
before. For the Warrington Local. Educa- 
tion Authority it was stated that the child 
had been absent from school for about a 
year with rheumatic fever. On her recovers 
she was sent to school on many occasions 
in the winter wearing “slacks.” She was 
sent home because her dress contravened 
school rules unless medical evidence was 
Produced in support of it. The mother was 
stated to have refused to produce a medical 
certificate or even to send the child to be 
examined by the school medical Officer. 
This inaction on the parents part 
notable, in view of his claim that the 
wore trousers for health reasons. 
*chool medical officer 
Who had suffered from 


gave a 


Liverpool 
1953. 
Com- 


The 
agreed that a child 


rheumatic fever 
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SLACKS 


should be warmly clad, but said that the 
ring of trousers would not be any par- 


wei 
ticular help. The acting headmistress, 
sked to give the reason. for the rule 


nst the wearing of trousers by girls, said 
that trousers were considered "unseemly and 
unhygienic," Thus the Appeals Committee 
was led to consider what was really an 
irrelevant issue, namely, the seemliness of 
trousers for girls, At the Liverpool hearing 
the girl herself—dressed in white blouse, 


green cardigan and fawn trousers—stood 
before the Appeals Commitee. "Do you 
consider that unseemly?" the head mistress 
was asked, to which she replied: "Yes." 


Allowing the appeal, the Chairman of the 
Appeals Committee said that after seeing 
the girl in her “slacks in Court, the 
Committee thought the garment " altogether 


seemly and unlikely to arouse comment." 
Many people will, in fact, wonder why 
trousers should be "unseemly and un- 


hygienic” for a 13-year-old girl and not for 
a 13-year-old boy. Would the same con- 
demnation apply to a 13-year-old boy 
wearing kilts instead of trousers? Had that 
been the issue the case might have ended 
there. 


Further proceedings 


The Warrington Education Committee at 
its next meeting instructed the Town Clerk 
to inform the parent's solicitors that the 
Local Education Authority intended to 
apply to the Appeals Committee for a case 
to be stated for the opinion of the High 
Court, Ir was hoped that the parents would 
meanwhile, as indeed the Appeals Com- 
mittee had suggested, reconsider the posi- 
allow their child to be medically 
"and arrangements made by the 
officer so that her school 
activities may be regulated so far as her 
condition requires.” 1f, notwithstanding 
such medical advice, the parents still con- 
thar their daughter should wear 


tion, 
examined 
school medical 


sidered 
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"lacks," she would be admitted to school 
so clothed, pending the outcome of further 
proceedings if contemplated. The child had, 
in fact, gone to school in " slacks “ after the 
Appeals Committee had ruled in favour of 
the parent, and had been refused admission 
to the school. The Town Clerk's letter 
sought to meet that situation. 


The Court of Appeal, Queen's Bench 
Division, allowed the Local Education 
Authority's appeal against the quashing by 
the Liverpool Appeals Committee of the 
conviction and fine by the Warrington 
magistrates. Commenting on the mother's 
statement that she was “the best judge of 
how her child should be dressed,” Mr. 
Justice Sellers said that it might be chaotic 
if every parent was free to decide what was 
a reasonable school dress for their children. 
For the Local Education Authority, it was 
stated that the girl had never been sus- 
pended by the headmistress. lht was the 
parents who determined that she should not 
go to school in the approved school dress. 
The Liverpool Appeals Committee, he said, 
had misdirected themselves in considering 
the seemliness of “slacks.” It was not for 
the Appeals Committee to decide a school 
uniform. For the parent it was stated. that 
this was apparently the only case in which 
a parent had been convicted for a breach 
not of statute law but of a school rule. The 
Lord Chief Justice, in reply, asked if the 
headmistress must not have authority in 
matters of discipline and was not the dress 
of a child in school such a matter? Mr. 
Justice Sellers asked where was the limit? 
Some children liked to dress up gro- 
tesquely, as Red Indians, and so on. 


In giving judgment, the Lord Chief Justice 
said that the case came before the Court 
"on a dry point of law," That point was, 
whether or not a parent had the right to 
send his child to school dressed in a par- 
ticular way or whether the headmistress 
was entitled to refuse to admit a child so 
dressed. Two cases decided before the 
Education Act, 1944, showed that if a parent 
sent his child to school in circumstances 
in which he knew that the child would 
not be admitted, the parent had committed 
an offence. He was not " causing his child 
to attend school regularly," The Education 
Act, 1944, Section 17 (3) provided that 
every maintained secondary school should be 
conducted in accordance with Articles of 
Government. In the case before the Court, 
the Articles of Government of the secondary 
modern school in question provided that 
the headmistress should control the internal 
organisalion, management and discipline of 
the school. In his opinion, Quarter Sessions 
had been wrong in their interpretation of 
Section 39 of the Act. Under the 1921 
Education Act "a parent was excused by 
any reasonable excuse." This was materi- 
ally changed by the Education Act, 1944, 
which enacted that it was no longer open 
to magistrates to find." reasonable excuse " 
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and which confined the excuses for not 
sending a child to school to those set out, 
which include "sickness or any unavoid- 
able cause.” That was the construction 
which the Court must give to Section 39. 
The Court was not concerned with what 
was more reasonable or desirable. _ The 
Lord Chief Justice made it clear that in so 
concerning itself the Quarter Sessions had 


gone wrong. The headmistress had the 
right and the power to keep discipline. 
In saying that the child could not be 


received in school in a particular costume, 
without any compelling medical grounds for 
it, the headmistress was only acting in 4 
matter of discipline and one which must be 
within the competence of any headmistress 
or headmaster of any school. If it were 
enough that parents should sincerely believe 
that the wearing of a particular costume was 
in the child's. interest, the children, of 
nudists would have a right to be received 
at school naked. One would not suggest 
that a headmistress would be obliged to 
keep a naked child in her school. Mr. 
Justice Sellers and Mr. Justice Havers con 
curred in the judgment and the conviction 
was therefore restored. o 

What would happen if a school principal 
was converted to nudism and made, schoo! 
rules in accordance with such ENDE 
The possibility may be too remote to cali 
for consideration here. The judgment " 
the Court of Appeal will undoubtedly be © 
real assistance to many headmasters anc 
headmistresses. 


INCOME TAX 


(Continued from page 496) 


in the 


be allowed in full against the prof He red 
year in which the expenditure !* inc k of 
Of course, if you increase your ston’ nil 
equipment, hy furnishing an additions! 
classroom) or dormitory, the per 
chases must not be charged ai 


initial P! 
inst profits. 


Cap and gown 
This is an 
escapes 


frequently 
preparing 


No 


item which 
your attention when 
your accounts for income tax purposes. 
doubt vou have found that your cap Ane 
gown need repairs, renovations and, occasion" 
ally, renewal, just as all other. school equ 
ment, and the Inspector of Taxes recognise 
this. Apart from your initial expenditur? ^ 
your cap and gown, all bills should be adde 

in with the school expenses. 

One final item. If you get 
Professional assistance with your income tax 
problems, remember that the cost of this 
assistance is also allowed against your 
Profits for income tax purposes, SO you eun 
even save on being advised how to save: 


decide to 


School and College 


The Maintenance 


of 
SCHOOL LAVATORIES 


HE efficient design and maintenance of 
lavatories serving schools and colleges 
is of the highest importance; and the risk 


of infection and other unpleasant results 
which may be the outcome of unclean 
W.C.s cannot be over-emphasised. How- 


ever, 10 build and equip school lavatories 
in an adequate fashion can cost a. great. deal 
of money, and sometimes heavy expendi- 
ture is required even for minimum stan- 
dards of sanitation. An unfortunate result 
of this is that schemes are often. postponed, 


possibly for lengthy periods during which 
bad conditions prevail. Many educational 
establishments have to content themselves 


with sanitary arrangements of varying 
antiquity. With this in mind, the various 
designs of lavatories are outlined in the 
following article, together with — ine 
measures necessary to maintain them in 
good. order, 


Water closets 

of water-closet is made 
in pedestal form, as shown below, so 
that no wood casing is required. A good 
seal of not less than 2 in. depth is 
essential to prevent the passage of foul 
gases from the drain. The flush should be 
rapid, with the rush of water scouring the 


The usual type 


water 


PIPE 


I FLUSH 
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whole of the pan's interior. Siphonic 
closets have an extra deep seal with rather 
small outlets which are prone to obstruc- 
tion. Valve closets are still to be seen in 
the older schools, but are no longer 
manufactured. They have lever-operated 
water supply valves with adjustable air 
regulators. The outlet from the pan is 
closed by a flap. If the pan fails to hold 
water, a new rubber washer must be 
inserted in the flap. Pieces of grit under 
its seating will also cause leakage. If water 
continues to run into the pan when the 
handle is at rest, the supply valve will need 
a new rubber seating. Should the water 
supply be cut off suddenly when the handle 
is depressed after the flush, it is a sign 
that the air regulator has a leak in its 
bellows or container. Valve closets are 
usually enclosed by a wooden casing, and 
care should be taken against the presence 
of dirt or vermin. 

Blockages in the traps should receive 
immediate attention, as delays will permit 
additional deposits to accumulate and 
render clearance more difficult. The harder 
the substance the stouter the tool necessary, 
but extreme force may seriously damage 
the drain pipes or joints. Appliances for 
the purpose can be purchased quite cheaply, 
and the outfit will include steel springs in 
sections from 3 to 4 ft. long, with such 
fittings as worms, plungers, hooks and 
plates of various shapes. Spasmodic stop- 
pages are sometimes caused by round tin 
lids turning over in the trap, or tennis balls 
which rise and fall, causing alternations. 
These should be bent or pierced accord- 
ingly and removed. Masses of rag or such- 
like can be dragged out by the repeated 
use of the worm: spike piercers should be 
used for very hard and large masses. 
Bends can be negotiated with wheel tools. 
Finally, brushes should be passed through 
to cleanse the pipes from adhering material. 


Flushing cisterns 

The purpose of the flushing cistern is to 
prevent the waste of water and to regulate 
the supply. The quantity of water supplied 
to the cistern is governed by a ball valve, 
the valve being kept closed by a lever 
attached to a copper ball which floats on 
the water surface. Should the flush fail to 
the water level can be raised by 
the lever very slightly upwards. 
(Continued on page 512) 
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HE dz-rationing 


of sugar is even more 

of a blessing to the caterer, especially 
where the preparation of children’s meals 
is involved, than it is to the housewife. 
Now that it is possible to get any amount 
or sugar in any of its many forms, more 
xcitement can. be brought into. the menus. 
Cakes and puddings can be of better 
quality, fruit. served more frequently, pies 
will be more juicy and 
glamorous. 

But it would be a mistake to abuse the 
de-rationing by — over-extra pance with 
sugar. After nearly 14 years of limitation, 
children and many adults have not acquired 


à very sweet tooth; it is not unusual to find 
them expressin 


parties more 


a preference for many foods 
much less sweet than some of us remember 
sweet things in the 1930's. Nor is it 
nutritionally sound to be very liberal with 
sugar. Of 


course, sugar provides energy 
but with the exception of Barbados —which 
has a trace of iron—it contains no other 
nutrient. There are other. foods from 


which children may derive energy and at 
the same time take in some other essential 
elements. Fats and starches are also energy 
foods and there are few ingredients in these 
groups which do not also contain minerals 
or vitamins. An advantage of sugar as an 
energy food is, however, the speed with 
which it is absorbed. Hence the medical 
use of glucose, a chemically simple form 
of pure sugar, for tiredness, exhaustion and 
lack of energy. But it is a mistake to 
satisfy children’s appetites with sugary 
foods and leave them no desire to eat other 
things. There is much wisdom to be said 
for the maxim of "A 
but never before.” 


For the sake of good health and sound 
teeth, it is to be hoped that the de-rationing 
of sugar will not result in a tremendous 
increase in the quantity consumed. The 
amount used now per head of the popula- 
tion (taking into account allocations for 
manufactured confectionery) is about 2 Ib. 
per week. This compares very favourably 
with the average consumption pre-war. It 


sweet after a meal, 


SOR 


SUGAR NUM 


transfer the use of 
than to 


i , , 
is better. to sugar n 


i i rase 
more desirable purposes increa 


the over-all quantity being consumed. 


Much has been said about the quality o! 


sugar: between cane and beet 


sugar have been argued but. chemically and 


differences 


physically there is no recognisable differ- 


ence, nor is there reason to believe iin 
i squally 

sugar from either. source is not hr M 

i : onving (5 
suitable for cooking and preserving. i 


consumer is unable to recognise the nature 
of the sugar purchased. About T. GEM 
of the sugar available to-day is imported, 
the remainder being manufactured in this 
country from sugar beet, and it the policy 
of the Government to main- 
tain the production at home. 

Now that it is possible to fill the store 
cupboard with time 10 
consider the storing. 


endeavour to 


sugar, it is the 

conditions of 
I, particularly during the 
damp winter weather, as sugar will attract 
moisture from the air and become lumpy. 
sticky and difficult to use. Store sugar 19 
airtight When purchased in 
cartons it may be left in the packets. 


: : oen atter 
but if the cartons are unsuitable it is bett d 


best 


Dryness is essenti 


containers. 


i i ee A 

to place the sugar in china or ware cove: A 
i d ities, galvanise 

containers, For large quantities, galvani 


and enamelled bins are perfectly satis 
factory. In bringing sugar into greater 
use in the kitchen, it might be as 

to give prominence to those recipes 5 
which sugar is used to special advantage 
as well as sweetening, eg, toffee, cake 


he A aking, caramels, 
icings, preserving, sweet-making, sort zn 
etc. Remember when making EET m 
avoid over-heating the sugar unti 


becomes very dark brown, otherwise i wall 
be rather bitter. Sugar caramelis 
temperature of 350 deg. F., but of 
necessary to use a thermometer for genera 
purposes in cooking. When making W 
a sugar thermometer is a great he ji 
because, as when heating fat, it is duae 
to measure the temperature of heated aa 
accurately, Jt is, however, possible ne 
judge various stages by the changes urs 
take place when sugar is heated, testing 4 


School and. College 


litle drop of syrup from the melted sugar 
in a cup of cold water. 


There are five stages easily recognised 
and for different sorts of sweetmeats, icings, 
toffee and bon-bons, these stages are 
useful :— 


|. Thread stage: the syrup is 
dropped from the spoon a very fine thread 
is seen. This may also be pulled between 
the finger and thumb. Temperature at this 
stage is about 230 deg. F. 

2. The Soft Ball 
when a little syrup dropped into a cup of 
cold formed into a soft 
ball with the fingers. Temperature 236 
d P 


stage is recognised 


water can be 


ae rd Ball stage: Syrup dropped in 
cold water forms a hard ball when pressed 
with the fingers. Temperature 254 deg. F. 

d. The Crack stage: Syrup forms crisp, 
crackling pieces immediately when dropped 
into water. Temperature 290 deg. F. 

5. Caramel stage is when the sugar 
turns brown. From 350 deg. F. 

Here are some recipes and suggestions 
little sugar to big 


for using a extra 


advantage. 


1l. A very attractive finish for a fruit 
pie or pudding is obtained by first. very 
thickly greasing a pie-dish. or basin with 


margarine and then sprinkling a thick layer 
of demerara sugar. Cook in the usual 
way but turn out hot. ^ golden- 
brown toffee coating gleams all over the 


when 


pudding. 

2. Caramel Custard: To 8 oz. 
add 1-pint water and heat in a heavy pan, 
preferably copper, until the sugar melts and 
turns tọ caramel stage. When golden 
brown pour the sugar into pudding bowls, 
inverting and turning the bowls so that. the 
caramel makes a complete lining. Allow 
to cool—this only takes a few seconds—and 
then use the basins for making steamed 
custard, Caramel custards may be made 
with custard powder, in which case the 
cooked, thickened custard, sweetened to 
taste, is poured into the bà 
to cool Custard powder-made 


sugar 


ins and allowed 
caramel 
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puddings can only be served cold. During 
the cooling, the custard dissolves the 
caramel slightly, and if left overnight before 
turning out, caramel sauce will completely 


coat the custard. 

3. White Snow Icing for Cakes: Chil- 
dren adore iced cakes and a little icing, if 
thin glacé icing, improves plain 
biscuits and cakes. Here is a recipe for 
making an icing by first boiling the sugar. 
This makes a much greater volume than 
usual recipes and a little goes a long way: 


only 


Boiled Sugar Icing: 

1 unbeaten egg-white, 

6 oz. granulated sugar, 

4 tablespoons cold water, 
4 teaspoon vanilla. essence, 

Beat the white very stiffly. Melt the 

sugar and water and bring to boiling point. 
Boil until the sugar reaches the soft ball 
Add to the egg-white and vanilla, 
continuously until it is of cotton- 
Spread on cake. 


stage. 
beatin 
wool consistency. 


á. Coloured Sugar: Put $ lb. granulated 
sugar on a marble slab and add a few drops 
of vegetable colouring. Rub it well into 
the sugar with the hands until the colour 
is even. Put the sugar on a tray and dry 
it in the oven. Then covered 
tin and use as required. 


store in a 


nely grate the peel 
into 3 lb. granulated 


on an 


5. Orange Sugar: 
of 2 or 3 oranges 
sugar. Mix well—dry 
store and use as required to sweeten 
flavour puddings and sweets. 

6. Sugar Sparkle: The surface of many 
cakes like Madeiras, queen cakes and rock 
cakes is much improved by the addition of 
a light sprinkling of castor sugar just before 
the cakes are put into the oven. 


7. Glazing with Sugar: Yeast 
much improved by brushing on a glaze of 
boiled sugar and water (about two table- 
spoons of each for two dozen buns). Brush 


open tra 


and 


buns are 


the buns immediately they are removed 

from the oven. 
8. Home-made sweets can be inexpen- 
S09 


ea A 


“YOU MEEDWT 
WORRY ABOUT — — 
VEGETABLES... 


WASTAGE — none 


PRICE — the same all the year 
PORTION CONTROL — exact 
QUALITY -— consistent and 
high 


SCARCITY — no vegetables 
“out of sea- 
son" now 


LABOUR — reduced to 
a minimum 


STORAGE — reduced 


to a minimum 


F.M.S. 


have it 
** all cut and 
dried ”’ 


Write for 
price list and 
literature to: 


F.M.S. 
CEREAL HOUSE, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C4. 
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(FARM PRODUCTS) LIMITED 


sive to produce and casy to make, This 
Coconut Ice is a very practical recipe: 


1 Ib. granulated sugar, 


1 pint milk, 
Pinch tartaric acid, 
À oz. coconut, 


Colouring. 
Boil the sugar and milk until it reaches 


the soft ball stage. Add the acid and 
coconut and mix thoroughly. Spread half 
the mixture into a shallow greased tin. Add 


a little colouring to the remainder in the 
pan and spread it on top of the first layer. 


Press slightly on the surface, mark in 
squares and leave to set. 

"ntn 

continuing 


Cold Weather Puddings 


be. The addition of a small proportion 
of syrup or treacle to the mixture improves 
the texture and taste and colour. Many a 
rich-looking cake and pudding owes 10 
good brown appearance to black treacle, 
gravy browning or burnt sugar very well 
mixed into the other ingredients. 

For junior children the steamed or baked 
pudding can be made with equal propor- 
tions of breadcrumbs and flour and, if so. 
more liquid may be needed to attain the 
desirable consistency. Rose-hip syrup and 
black currant purée or juice are excellent 
to serve with plain sponge puddings. Dried 
figs and apricots should be cut up and 
soaked before being used for steamed pud- 
dings, drained of moisture 
before being added to a mixture. If they 
are used as a pastry filling a little. moisture 
is harmless and, indeed, helps to absorb 
the sugar and make syrup. 


and surplus 


Suet pastry is excellent. of course, for 
many savoury dishes. 1 

A sheet of suet pastry spread with 
seasoned minced meat and finely-chopped 


onion can be rolled up (with the final edg€ 
of pastry firmly sealed), brushed with eg 
and milk and baked in a hot 
quickly. It with short or 
Pastry, be made into pasties, plate pies °° 
in any other form D, 


very 
pufi 


oven 


can, as 
or 


of container for sav 
fillings—cheese, fish, vegetables, etc. 

A good stock-pot is a “must” in 
kitchen and can be 
valuable help to a meal. Beef bone? 
mutton bones, cow-heel, ox-tails ania 
butchers complain are difficult to sell!) ? 
help to make a meal something more than 
merely stay the pangs of hunger’ 
A good stock or gravy is a valuable help 
to poor quality meat and can redeem dishes 
made from such. 


the 
a 


nutritious gravies 


food to 


E. H. MIDGLEY 
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continuing 
€ 


A Press Cutting Library 


worthwhile suggestions and the aggregate 


good and 
For those 


of the enthusiasms promised a 
varied beginning for a collection. 
not so quick with 
choices was drawn up and the opportunity 


en thereby to balance. and 


suggestions a list of 


was ta extend 


the lisi. 
The 

"project " 

4 term. 


whole scheme became a minor 
and pupils collected cuttings for 
Fortunately, the will to collect is 
one very deeply rooted in human and, 
particularly juvenile, and almost 
universal enthusiasm was shown. 

It seems a far more worth while collecting 
‘itch to collect. cuttings than to collect 
train numbers or (some may agree) stamps. 

At a day school, where a pupil is more 
likely to have access to a greater variety 
of periodicals, there are not likely to be 
the clashes there were at the boarding- 
school that tried this project. There were 
judgments, harder than the 
judgment of Solomon, to be made as to who 
should have a certain page of a periodical 


nature 


sometimes 


from the reading-room—Smith Major's 
"bit" was on the back of a vital part of 
something Jones was jumping eager to 
have. 


jaj 


One term's work resulted in a very 
promising start to the library and the col- 
lections that justified it were promoted to 
folders. It found that the attitude, 
the sense of responsibility, the degree of 
care in use, towards the 
library was impressive. 


was 


shown cutting 


Here, clearly, is a classroom idea of con- 
siderable value. Interest is focused on a 
defined theme It may be continued for 


much longer than a term, a pupil taking 
upon himself or herself the responsibility 
for watching the press and magazines for 
articles and news items for a school year. 
Or, it may be decided, a " new eye" may 
be advisable after a time and the responsi- 
bility for feeding cuttings into a certain 
folder be transferred. Those are considera- 
tions for the form master, or librarian, in 
charge of the project to decide for himself. 

What is more important, here is a very 
valuable tool being forged at little cost. 
It has been found, where cutting libraries 
have been built up, that much of great 
use and interest can be compressed into a 
remarkably small space. Many folders 
were in great demand for private and " wet 
reading. Moreover, to provide 
ays, for reference by the 
school societies, there 
worthwhile quarry in 


afternoon ' 
material for 
various specialised 
soon a 


was very 


existence. 


We are specialists 
and 


maintenance treat- 


in building 


ments of all kinds 
and our extensive 
knowledge in these 
fields is 


at your disposal. 


entirely: 


Even the most enlightened Committees at times overlook the less obvious points of school 


management. Slippery floors, for instance 
solves the problem simply and efficiently. 
floors (old or new), prolongs their life, 
their appearance and guarantees a slip 


LIGNOPERI 


Enquiries to 


OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER, 17 


ib Telephone : Trafford Park 1022 


sreatly enhances i 
sistant 


SEAL FOR ALL 
WOODEN FLOORS 


Gives a lasting attractive NON-SLIP finish in one easy Treatmont | 


| 

FLOORLIFE & CHEMICALS LTD., THE HIVES, MOSLEY RD.. | 
| 

' 
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Yet it iseasy to guard against this danger. Lignoperm 
A single application seals and preserves all wooden 


PLEASE SEND FULL PARTICULARS OF 


surface. | | 
k WOOD FLOOR TREATMENTS | 
PRESERVATIVE AND | coucacre AND TERRAZZO | 
| FLOOR TREATMENTS | 

| 4 OTHER FLOORS | 

| | 

| NAME | 

ADDRESS | 

| 

| 

Stl 


OVERFLOW 


If too much water enters so that it flows 
out through the overflow pipe, the lever 
can be bent downwards. Great care should 
be taken in bending as the lever is usually 
quite brittle. 

An overflow is 
pieces of grit being caught between the 
valve and its seating. This trouble may 
right itself when the cistern is flushed. If 


not, the valve must be dismantled and the 
seating cleaned. Another 


sometimes caused by 


cause for over- 

flowing may be that the ball touches the 

side of the cistern and cannot rise with 

the water, The lever should be bent 
accordingly. 

Occasionally a loud vibrating or hum- 


ming noise comes from the cistern as the 
water runs in. This will probably be due 
to a worn washer in the ball valve. After 
shutting off the water supply at the main, 
remove the entire valve and dismantle it 
by taking out the split pin holding the stem 
to the body and keeping the piston or 
jumper in position. Screw off the head of 
the piston and replace the worn washer. H 
is important that the new washer is cut 
from insertion rubber, as pure rubber will 
swell when in use and need regulation later. 
The jumper and working parts of the body 
should be cleaned with emery-paper to 
remove lime deposit or — encrustation. 
Ensure that all working parts move freely 
and examine the seating of the valve. If 
this is worn or pitted it should be rescated 
with a tool that can be obtained for the 
purpose. Smear tallow on all the working 
parts and re-assemble. After a new washer 
has been inserted the level of the water in 
the cistern will have altered. This should 


be adjusted by bending the lever as 
required, 


A ball valve should allow the flushing 
cistern to fill within two minutes. If it 
does not do this, first examine the rubber 
washer as it may be swollen. The aper- 
ture must be clear and the pressure un- 
obstructed. If these points are correct, a 
ball valve with a lower pressure, i.e, larger 
aperture, is required. Alternatively, if the 
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~~ WEIGHT 
i] BALL VALVE, dan 
lerene 


SILENCER— 


1 A 1 1 . u not 
cistern fills in the correct time but. does n 
shut off despite a new washer or reseatinge 
a higher pressure valve is necessary. 
Service pipes 


i i avi wy 
A common cause of failure in lavatory 


" : T : is dts 
Pipes and fittings is corrosion, Rust i en 
most familiar form, and the meta n 
become pitted and perforated in a € 


paratively short time. A good se abhor a 
auainst phis danger is the application o à 
coat of va lard with camphor: 
blacklead applied as a polish and yanas 
bitumen compounds. Also suitable a i5 
ferrous metal excepi. stainless alloy SE lead 
red oxide paint, or a coat of good red led 
paint as a primer. 


The tarnishing of pipes and fittings pom 
from such. meials as copper, lead or 7! h 
is actually the formation of a film sg 
helps to protect the surface. Fipsvesei in 
the damp conditions often existing up 
Ories, corrosive action can. be E adi 
which is partly electrolytic due to ihe Ivric 
character of the moisture. Electrany 
corrosion also results. from the contact 

two electrically dissimilar metals such 
copper and iron in the presence of mots rise 
If the water becomes warm or is other 
made " soft,” the action is accelerated. E 
soldered joints of a copper ball-float lia 
be attacked, and the trouble may SP iss 
aided by any acid flux present at the lats 
To prevent the metal from tarnishing» “ther 
of beeswax, vaseline or p 


closing 
system, 
sary 
cistern by 
Protected p] 
filled with 
alternative 
around the 


shoul 


flushing. Pipes casi 


y removable wooden 
“sawdust, cork or felt. ally 
is to. wind hair felt spr js 
pipes, checking that 


(Continued on page 514) 
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School and © olles 


The thunder of feet, the pounding 
ofa floor covering under the impact 
y of boisterous activity of youth calls 

for the qualities inherent in linoleum: 
resistance to abrasive wear, easy to clean 
and keep clean, noise absorbing for quiet- 
ness of tread, and to the ¢ver-lasting 
satisfaction of rate-payers, linoleum, once 
it is well laid, is an infrequent item in the 
budget of the expenditure of local author- 
ities. Linoleum of the right grade will still be 
in use in a school when the scurrying of Smith 
Minor's feet becomes the dignified pace of Smith 
Major when he returns to the scene of his youthful 


exuberance. 


Nothing takes the place of LINOLEUM 


$$ ces 


For good looks and long life lay 


W LINOLEUM 


127 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
For further info of the following members :— 
KIRKCALDY + DUNDEE LINOLEUM CO. LTD., DUNDEB LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 


"THELMA'' stands for The Linoleum Manufacturers Association, 
rmation terite to the Association or to any 
NORTH BRITISH LINOLEUM CO. LTD., DUNDEE 


JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON LTD., LANCASTER 


BARRY OSTLERE & SHEPHERD LTD., 
6 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 + MICHAEL NAIRN & CO. LTD., KIRKCALDY 


SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LTD., FALKLAND, FIFE 
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Properly overlapped and secured. 
cisterns should also be bo 
Occasionally a 


Flushing 
ced and insulated. 


concussive effort is pro- 
duced in the pipe system. due to the quick 
closing of a tap or ball valve. The usual 


cause is the jumper of a ball-valve or à 
loose-jumpered or badly-washered tap which 
is pushed out by the pressure. This trans- 
mits a shock or rebound through the water. 
The ball of the valve will bounce on the 
water and start the valve reverberating, thus 
giving rise two a noise known as 
hammer. It can have a ver 
on the piping system, parti 
pipe is used, 


water 

serious effect 
cularly if lead 
and bursts may occur due te 
fatigue. If the water hammer cannot be 
cured by attention to the taps and valves, 
or the renewal of worn washers, it may be 


desirable to attach an air vessel to the 
system which will cushion the shock 
hydraulically, 

Leakages in the pipes can be stopped 


fractured or 
sheet rubber, perhaps 
tube. This must be 
copper wire. Where 
ct flushing cisterns to 
the pipes are usually 


temporarily by binding the 
corroded section with 
cut from an old inner 
tightly secured with 
the flush pipes conne 
the pans, the ends of 
just packed into the pan horns. It is some- 
times found that the packing has worn, and 
that water escapes when the pan is flushed. 


A remedy is to disconnect the pipe at its 
lower end, thread the small end of a pear- 
shaped rubber cone over it, and then bind 


the larger end of the 
with copper wire. 
then be secured in the same way. 

The ventilation of the lavatories is of 
greatest importance, A good cross ventila- 


cone round the horn 
The smaller end can 


tion by natural means the obvious 
solution, and deodorising equipment can 
also be obtained. An adequate general 


intensity of artificial illumination is 
sary, and the individual lighting of cubicles 
is desirable. It is an unfortunate fact that 
a small minority exists which misuses school 
lavatories. So we get scribbling on walls, 
wastage and theft of toilet-paper, wrench- 
ing of brackets and coat-hooks, detachment 
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neces- 


DOME OR BELL | 
P 
BALL VALVE”. 
x 

! 


AIR HOLE 


FLUSH PIPE 


ten- 
and so 


light 


To defeat these 
should. be of. the 
within 
robust, 
securely 


Ob seats, on. 
fittings 


l pattern 


dencies, 
locked — bulkh 
reach, and the pans and seats of 
simple design. Fittings must. be SEI 
fastened so that they. cannot be unies 
and toilet-roll holders are on the mAN 
which will not allow the roll of paper al to 
abstracted. Cisterns should be. EE ihe 
Prevent the deposition of rubbish, ang seed 
wall surfaces of a washable or easily rene 


4 i XA ion 0 
able nature to discourage the executie 
murals, 


where 


Tm EE: 
This attractive coloured polythene 
latiner completely conceals a lavatory 


; ush 
is not bra 


and can be removed. 


7 f ing produ 
V HEY equipment is now being pr 
bY Halex, Lid. 


ced 


sge 
School and € olleg 


Clean right through 


Teepol B 


now available 


in 4-gallon cans 


POL —Shell's master detergent—swiftly kills all 

se, suspends dirt, leaves spotless and smearfree every 
ce to which you can safely apply water. The 
unrivalled and unvarying effectiveness of TEEPOL means 
speedier, easier. more thorough and more economical 
cleaning everywhere. The first 4-gallon can will convince 
you of TEEPOL'S outstanding value! 

TEEPOL (Liquid) is supplied in 4-gallon cans fitted with 
ial economy pouring device: also in 45-gallon 

nd I-gallon cans. Distribution is country wide, 
thus ensuring rapid service. 

Write for free illustrated booklet giving practical 

advice on the uses of TE EPOL. and price list, to any 
Divisional Sales Oflice of Shell Chemicals Limited. 


Shell Chemicals Limited 


Tel.: Temple Bar 4455 
Clarence Chambers, 39 Corporation Street, 
Glasgow Central 9561 


Divisional Sales Offices : Walter House, Bedford Street, London. W.C 2 


42 Deansgate, Manchester 3. Tel : Deansgate 6451. 
Birmingham, 2. Tel : Midland 6954 28 St. Enoch Square, Glasgow, C.! Tel 
“ TEEPOL" is a Registered Trade Mark 
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Part I. 


What you should know 


about your 


Heating Apparatus 


HE educational theory th 


at discomfort is 
good 


for character building and that 
comfort encourages 

happily been discarded. 
educationists accept, 


indolence has now 
Most contemporary 


instead, the proposi- 
tion that children who are warm and com- 


fortable learn better than children sitting 
in a bleak, cold and draughty hall, and that, 
just as with free milk we help to supplement 
the diet of children inadequate 
home, so the school can he 
some of the warmth and colour. which 


unfortunately many thousands of British 
homes still lack, 


y fed at 
lp to. provide 


There are two Principal factors which 
influence the choice of a heating system for 
a school; firstly, whether the installation is 
to be made in a new school or in existing 
buildings; secondly, whether the school 
premises are to be used in the evenings and 
at week-ends, as well as during the day. 
The same method of heating need not be 
used throughout the School; hence a third 
factor which influence 
appliances is the type of activity carried out 
in the various rooms; for example, are the 
children comparatively 
room used for formal 


the choice of heating 


still, as in a class- 
teaching, or are they 
active as, say, in a craft room? Other 
factors being equally well satisfied, the 
final choice will, of course, depend on which 
system is most economical—both in the first 
costs and in running costs. 


The heat scource 


Heat can be provided directly, by 
individual appliances in each classroom, or 
indirectly, through the medium of water or 
steam, heated in a centrally-placed boiler. 
The choice between these two systems 
depends mainly on the relative importance 
of first costs and running costs, which 
depends in turn mainly on whether 
installation is to be made 
existing premises. 


the 
in new or in 
Generally speaking, 
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central plant costs more to install, because 
of all the piping involved, and less I5 pany 
because solid fuel can be used (solid fuel 
can be used in individual appliances, e.g. 
slow combustion. stoves, but not without 
considerable — inconvenience). To install 
central plant. in an existing building COSTS 
a good deal more than in a new building, 
but this must not be taken too rigidly, 
because the cost of the piping can be 
reduced considerably by using "warm-air 
cabinets“ instead of radiators (see under 
apparatus). 


Fuel : 

Solid fuel is generally accepted as being 
cheapest, but solid-fuel boilers pou 
stoking, the ash must be disposed of and 
they must be cleaned out periodically. The 
amount of attention they need can i 
minimised by using an automatic stoker, bu 
this naturally increases considerably es 
costs, although it is claimed that auto 
matically-stoked boilers use less fuel. Kd 

For central boilers, the principal alterna 
tive to solid fuel is gas. A gas boiler 


TABLE I. i 


ture ° 
pera a: 
Rocm lemy 


Hall 


Gymnasium 55 
Dining space s "A 2 
Classroom a bus ond 2 

om B Ud 62 
C anging-room E ee Ae 
Shower room ... oe Ue 2 
Staff room Js XN aud es 
Medical inspection aa 
Circulation ae 
Coat hanging 


Recomended air temperatures M p 
various parts of a school. (From me varch 
Weston's paper on School Heating y noe 
I" The Journal of the Institution of 1 9531) 
and Ventilating Engincess," March, ! - 


(Continued on page 518) 
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SERVICE 
BUREAU 


Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Service Bureau, SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT, 18-20 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2, accom- 
panied by a 21d. stamp. 


Litter bins 


Can you let me know the name of a firm 
which can supply strong metal waste-paper 
baskets for outdoor use? 

The following firms can supply if 
will give them full particulars as to size, 
ete: Educational Supply Association, 181 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1; Institution 


you 


Supplies, Ltd., 46 Park Place, Leeds, 1; 
James Farquharson and Sons, Ltd. Park 
Parade, Harlesden, N.W.10. 

Metal sinks and basins 
Please give me the addresses of firms 
supplying metal sinks and basins for a 


school kitchen catering for 75-80 persons. 

The firms listed above for metal waste 
bins can supply the type and size sinks and 
basins you require. 


me. 
o 


SHUTS OUT GRIME © 


THE HIVES, MOSLEY ROAD, TRAFFORD PARK. 


agit 


REPELS RAIN AMD MOISTURE 


Open air swimming bath 

I am proposing to build a small open-air 
swimming bath, with filtration plant, for 
school use. Please let me know whether 
there are any firms who specialise in this 
business. 

Messrs. Gilliams, Ltd. of Purley Way, 
Croydon, specialise in building open-air 
swimming baths with filtration plant and 
they could undertake the entire job for you. 


Treating asbestos 

Could you please give the name of any 
firm which supplies cement paint for thi 
treatment of asbestos? 

Snowcem Waterproof Cement paint is 
suitable for the treatment of asbestos. This 
product is supplied by The Cement Market- 
ing Co, Ltd. Portland House, Tothill 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Concession price lino 

Is there any firm who will supply lino to 
schools at a special rate? 

We know of only one firm 
supply lino at a special rate for schools, 
and we understand that this would have to 
be plain. If you will send details of your 
requirements to Messrs. Edward Stuart and 
Co., of 8 Holbein Place, London, S.W.1, 
be pleased give you an 


who can 


will to 


they 
estimate. 


Silicone based Water Repellents, the greatest 
advance in waterproofing building exteriors 
for 50 years, are a radical departure from the 
past. Hydrocide SX has been tested on the 
widest and most rigorous scale in the U.S.A., 
with conclusive results. — It is completely 
invisible, and in spite of penetrating deeply 
into masonry, concrete, ctc., permits the latter 
to breathe normally It possesses a durability 
hitherto unknown and can be applied in 
winter or summer with equal success. 


SILICONE BASED WATER REPELLENT 
IN DEPTH FOR EXTERIOR SURFACES 


AND CHEMICALS LIMITED 


MANCHESTER. 17 TELEPHONE: TRAFFORD PARK 1022 
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requires virtually no attention and, althou 
on the surface running costs would appear 
to be higher, a good deal of the extra cost 
can be saved because of the ease with which 
gas-fired boilers can be turned on and off 
(by time-control apparatus if desired) and 
there is, therefore, less waste of heat at night 
and at week-ends. The importance of this 
saving is, of course, reduced if the school 
is used outside normal 


school hours or if 
the structure is of the solid type which can 
store heat so that the warming-up period 
in the morning is reduced. 

Boilers may also be fired by oil: supplies 
are always somewhat uncertain, but an oil- 
fired boiler can easily be modified for 
firing (and vice versa). 


aS- 


Transferring the heat 


There are basically two methods of trans- 
ferring heat from the source to the occupants 
of a building—convection and radiation. 
Most appliances. provide part of th 
by the one and part by the other, 
called radiators. 


eat 
Cg. sO- 


When a room is heated by convection, it 
is the air that is heated, the heating appa 
tus being designed so as to set up air 
currents, sometimes by 


means of a 
which 


fan, 


Pass continuously over the heating 
source. The warm air then warms the 
occupants, and also the walls, floors and 


furniture from which the occupants in turn 


derive some heat by conduction. The advan- 
tage of convection, or 


' warm air" heating, 
is that it 


enables you to heat up very 
quickly a large volume, such as an assembly 
hall or a gymnasium, which is not usually 
used for long periods and which it would 
be wasteful, therefore, to keep permanently 
heated. The short warming-up period is 
also an advantage in buildings which are 
not well insulated against loss of heat 
through the walls, floor and roof, as the 
shorter the period during which the rooms 
are heated but not occupied, the less fuel 
is wasted, 

The disadvantage of 
heating alone is that 
accumulate 


using warm-air 
warm air tends to 
near the ceiling, while the air 
near the floor, and the floor itself, remains 
cool. Hence, when sitting for long periods 
in a room heated solely by convection there 
is a tendency to feel chilly, mainly because 
the feet are cool (and often with poor 
children wet from leaky shoes), in spite of 
the fact that the air temperature is at least 
that normally found adequate (see Table 1). 
Convection alone is not, therefore, ideal for 
classrooms, unless special types of appliance 


are used which are designed to counteract 
this tendency. 
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classroom 


Diagrammatic section through a pug, v 
cabinet, with high level output (from ps J. 
Weston's Paper on School MH eating LOS mid 
(“The Journal of the Institution of Heatir 
Ventilation Engineers, March, 19 


In general, radiant heat is prefe 
convected heat, since it 
resembles natural conditions. 
most people prefer is that when 
comparatively cool but radiant den cabl 
the sun adequate to keep them com B i efi 
warm. — Radiation a comparati 


more closely 
The weather 
the air ts 
from 


from 


ssl smperatures 
small source of heat at a high temp 


isfactory 
i is du atisfactor? 
the electric bar fire, is less s 5 


than 


radiation from a large area of be 
+ à heated floor or ceiling, at a idi s 
ely low temperature, since the MAH e 
closely natural conditions : M 
because high temperature sources pum A os 
" directional " and to over-heat smal i 

of a room while other parts remain coo” 


simulates 


Apparatus 


Shave cent 
As mentioned above, boilers Ed tel 
ting plant may be fired by Le eeni 
The type of boiler »il : partly 
pardy on the size of the installation, "5 an 
3 Aaya . y wW x 
on whether it is to go into à Pate latter 
existing building. In the case o obviously 
the sectional type of boiler js f boiler is 
casier to install, bur the choice o ineen 
ing engin’ 
y heating 
ymicalls 
of hot 


ral 
oil 


very much a matter for the hea 
without incidentally, no 
i i ar econc 
installation can be properly and ecc 


f 4 insted d 
designed. The use of steam instea 
water is not 


whom, 


recommended for scho 

In single-storey schools, where ed 
long pipe runs to the various apP leratot 
it is often necessary to have an EN Sins 
pump—a small electric pump €: S C tO 
tains a pressure in the system su jn ae 
keep the hot continuously O! 
move. 


are 


water 


(To be concluded next month) 
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Special offer up to the end of December ! 


10; OFF LIST PRICES 


—on most KITCHEN and RESTAURANT 
EQUIPMENT. Why pay more else- 
where for the same equipment? Every 


item guaranteed. 


Don't miss this opportunity of saving money -ask for a quotation NOW ! 


KITCHEN MACHINES LIMITED ^w, ^e | 
SICILIAN HOUSE, SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.| Purchase s ren 
Phone: HOLborn 8556 1566 Grams: Kitmacco, Westcent, London Š : oi 


EN-TOUT-CAS (5 


LARGEST CONTRACTORS 
FOR SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


547 
HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, OR SPORTS GROUNDS 
CONSTRUCTED DURING 1952 (PART OF THE TOTAL FOR THE YEAR) 


ALSO 3773 DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1953 WERE 


REPEAT ORDERS 


FROM SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Specialists for GRASS SEEDS (which are guaranteed as to Purity and Germination) 
Also FERTILISERS Specially Blended and Graded for Turf 


s for ' BITUTURF' PRACTICE AND MATCH CRICKET PITCHES 


Main Selling Agent 
(these are now being installed by County Clubs) 


Send for Booklet and PRICE LIST OF SPORTS GROUND ACCESSORIES to: 
The EN-TOUT-CAS CO.LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER (Wie 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.! (Sports Dept. Ist floor.) "Phone: SLOane 8117-8 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Rate: 3s. per line, minimum three lines. 
averages seven words. 


A line 
Box numbers 1s. extra. 


Display Panels {1 10s. per single column inch. 
Instructions and copy should reach “ School 
Management" office, 18-20 York Buildings, 


Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not later than the 15th 
of the previous month— 


Publication being on the 
third. 


When replying to advertisers, please 


“School and College Management." 


PREMISES FOR SALE 


As a whole or in six Lots, 
THE ROYAL ALBERT SCHOOL, 
CAMBERLEY, 
LOT 1. AT A DISCLOSED RESE 


ERVE OF £15,000. 
The well-known School accommodating 


plus staff, with modern kitchens; main | 
2 staff cottages and fields; | 
| 

about 3 acres, 


premises 


playing 


As separate Lots, 
COLLINGWOOD FARM 

with 31 acres (let). 
30 acres building land 
modern cotta 


wo excellent semi-detached | 
s, with possession, | 
In all about 106 acres. | 
For Sale by Auction in Camberley, 
November 18, 1953. | 
Solicitors: 
Street, 


Messrs. Gard, Lyell & Co.. 17 Gresham 


Auctioneers: John D, Wood & Co, 23 Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. (Ma air 6341.) 


AND BRADFORD. 
ched Residence and 2 acer 
Quiet, semi-rural area ac 
Y s and main line station. 
suitable | conversion private 

home, Waterhouses, 
Britannia House, 


Sub- 
pro- 
sible 
Eminenily 
school or 
Chartered 
Bradford, 


antial Det 
ductive grounds, 
frequent buse 


A\uctionsers, 
= 
SCHOLASTIC TOURS 


ANY SCHOOLS will be contemplating 
ranging Continental hohdays for 1954. Now is 
the time to consult our Scholastic Tours. Depart- 
ment. We are specialists in arranging all inclusive 
idays abroad at an all-in economical cost. 
Tates for parties. Enquiries invited from 
and day schools, ames Burness (Travel) 


^, 36 Piccadilly, W.1. Telephone Regent 7234 
05 lines). 


xc. AA——— 
s SCHOOL AND COLLEGE MANAGEMENT,” 

Published on the third day of every month, 
can be obtained directly from Drury Press, 18-20 


mention | 


| 
| 
| 
nursing | 
| 


York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C2 (Tele- 
phone: TRAfalgar 1388), or by order from any 


peweagent. 1s. 6d. per copy, or 18s. yearly, post 
ree. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


LOCUTION AND SPEECH TRAINING 
E TEACHER d 


desires post Jannary. Ms 


wiling take English and ip wath Randers D 
Experienced and fully — qualified TUN 
L.R.A.M. (El). Box MY, School an d allee 

nagement, 18.20 York” Burldinzs, Adelphi, 


adon, M (C.2 


: DENS 
NPERIENCED KINDERGARTEN MIST ok v 
requires post an. January, Preterably nii 
London area. Box 120, School and College Manage 


ment, IS 200 York Buildings, Adelp'n, Leadon, 
Wi 


TENNIS COURTS 


ax " ke of No 
ESILICO, LTD. experienced makers o à 
R upkeep Tennis Courts and Wickets, Te 
latest inexpensive patent rubbertsed turf-li à ex 
face for schools. It's different, perfect and uve 
by thousands, including pro, coache d A 
able to any court, 26 Terminus Road, Eastbour 


FOR SALE 


LEAR PLASTIC FOOD COVER, 11 in, x 84 in 


4h i cep, complete coloured plastic trav, 
D in, x M be Tine deep, Hs, (d, each 
Carriage paid, Round — plastic | clear 

only 9 in. x 4 in, 6s, each, — Carriage 
SPECIAL” PRICES FOR QUA? ERRERT 
APPLICATION, rite or ‘phone HERBERT 
MANDER, ., 319-421 Gray's Inn Road, Lon 
W.C1. TER, 81-2 


TANDING PRESS (Dryads). As New. nice 
£3 10s, 0d. Today's catalogue price £7 12s. 66. 


iwrence House, St. Annes-on-the-Set 


x n eT ED. 
YCLE STORAGE PROBLEM SIMPLIFIED 

P.W.A. Cycle Racks take any number i 
cycles. Sturdily made in solid steel, Wonder fall! 
compact. Sheds and Shelters. also, IER 
Write for list CYR. 922. PARKER, WINES y 
ACHURCH, LTD., 922 Street, Bin 
ham, 1 (MIEDIand S001.) 


Broad 


ES 
CUTLERY—STOCKTAKING CLEARING LIN 


n ade, Xyle 
Kmives, stainless steel, mirror finished blade, XY 
handle, 


ble, 31/- per doz, Dessert, 28/6 yer doz. 

Ditto, all one piece, polished hatena Hs da 
Table, 31/- per doz. Dessert, 29/3 1 

Ditto, all one piece, no bolster. 
Table, 29/- per d Dessert, 

Ditto, aluminium fluted handle. 
Table, 18/3 per doz. Dessert, 


25/6 per dozi 


17/- per doz. 


‘Tea Spoons, polished Nickel Silve un m 

a Spoons, Hotel Plate, Nickel Silver, s Ps dor 
Dessert Spoons, polished Nickel Silver, m pups 
Dessert Forks, polished Nickel Silver, te pe ae, 
Table Forks, polished Nickel Silver, n. per doz: 
oup Spoons, polished Nickel Silver, 12 z per der 
Fish Eaters, polished Nickel Silver, 27/ 

pairs. 


Above offered while stocks last. 
Samples forwarded on approval. 
Special discounts for large quantities. 
Write for other Bargain lists. 

Call, write or plion ia 
HERBERT MANDER, " 
a uj CA E INN ROAD, W.C.l. 

UO UTens TER 5681-2. 


School and College 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 


SINKS 
AND 


DRAINING 
BOARDS 


OUR ILLUSTRATION 
SHOWS A RECENT 

INSTALLATION IN 
THE MIDLANDS 


Sterilising 
Sinks A 
Speciality 


EMPHASIS I$ BEING INCREASINGLY PLACED UPON CLEANLINESS IN THE KITCHEN. THE WASH-UP ARRANGEMENTS 
CALL FOR PARTICULAR ATTENTION AND WE ARE PLEASED TO QUOTE AND ADVISE UPON INSTALLATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
Write for full details to:- 


ww Va) | NS Noe NO Y ETN 
JAMES FAROUHARSON & SONS LIP 
GAMES) FANNY VU ER PRESA XU EV Gown» Um m 
RY 
Also at the HOTEL and CATERING EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA. January 20 to January 29, 1954. Stands 200/201. 


CATERING CONTRACTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
PARK PARADE, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.I0 Telephone: ELGAR 4080 
ee iaceo socius ncc N ee 


YOUR GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


HELIX 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


on ali RULES and COMPASSES for School use 


e COMPASSES: We are the original patentees of the HELIX compass— 
proved to be the most satisfactory school compass. Made in solid brass, 
it is well finished and strong. An essential aid to neat and accurate work. 


@ RULES: We make a large range of rules of different markings, and there 
is a rule to meet the teaching need of every grade of scholar. While we 
always recommend boxwood rules as being superior in every way over rules 
of other woods, we also make a range of selected hardwood rules main- 
taining the HELIX quality yet satisfying the need for cheaper rules, when 
required. 

WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO SEND LEAFLETS 

ILLUSTRATING THESE RANGES, ON REQUEST. 


THE UNIVERSAL WOODWORKING CO. LTD., HELIX WORKS, GEORGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM 12 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL SCHOOL CONTRACTORS 


7 
r2 
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The Most Economical Kitchen 


is not the one with the most chrome and gadgets, 


nor is it the one with the bare mini 
wi mum of the cheapest 
equipment, but—it is the one with just enough aiqutaTnens 
of the right kind arranged to the best advantage. 


We have specialised in well-made catering and allied equip- 
ment for many years, with special attention to economy of 
Operation with the best possible results, so you will almost 
certainly achieve improved efficiency if you will allow us to 
co-operate with you in planning and or re-equipping your 
kitchen and service arrangements. Quotations and schemes 
submitted quite without obligation, of course. 


BRIFFAULT RANGE CO. Ltd., 


96 Roman Way, London, N.7 'Phone : NORth 3261/3 


Dont worry about 
the ink bombs — 
we use Parker 


Royal Blue 
Washable Quink 


here 


Made specially forschool 

and home use; washes 

easily out of clothes att 

off fingers with soap 
and water 


oN: \Paad far 
Supplied in 4 sizes: 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, Wo 81d., 1 2, 1,9, 510 
502 


i School and College 


LA Boys and girls come out 

Ly to play, Y 

T heir lunch is over and cleared away, ( g 

J The plates and cups are as bright A 
|] as day, í 

A They ve all been washed the " 


. SPLENDID’ vy X 


Write or ‘phone for catalogue of 


test models 
s. hospitals. 
aurants. steamships and canteens 
SPLENDIDS are installed. 


STAINES KITCHEN EQUIPMENT CO. LTD.. 92-94 Vietoria Street, 1 
Grams: Kitehequip, Sowest. London, — Sole Scottish Agent: J. S. Meee 


and list of famous schools. col 
hotels. re 
whe 


n, S.W.. "Phone ViCtoria 9772 3:4; 5403 4. 
atda 66 76 King Street, Dundee. — Tel, S904 


MB d, es 
Z 
_ What's the pick of Service a | 
Z PA 
fo A 
aid AMA I 
Z Z Z 
Z Z Z 
1 -  Brownson, of course— - 
MPG n, Z 
Z and has been for 34 years. Z 
Z 
ZA 
e 


| 


A n dz — A 
From April Ist. ein 


1954, you may purchase your Service 


Equipment at ex-works prices direct 
from the manufacturers themselves. 


Brownson high quality Service 


Equipment has been used in Schools for 


—— oe 


conan | 


SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


the past 34 years and has recently been 
Supplied to you through the Ministry 
of Works. 

Send NOW for illustrated brochure 
and price list. 


A. BROWNE & SON (Sheet Meral Manufacturers), LTD., 36 Broadley St., Edgware Rd., London, N.W.8. PAD 1670 
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Cleaning up in a 
big way 


calls for Izal Liquid Cleanser ! 


In public canteens and kitchens, 
cleaning is one continuous round—there 
are dozens of pots, pans, knives and 
forks to be washed, so many ovens io 
clean out, so much floor space and paint- 
work to wash down. 

Izal Liquid Cleanser does these jobs 
really well. You'll find it in kitchens of 
Schools, factories, hotels and restaurants 
all over the country, removing grease 
and grime with much less labour than is 
necessary by ordinary methods. 


Used as recommended Izal Liquid Cleanser 


"5 harmless to the hands. It is a scientifically pre- 
pared, stable product, 


which can be stored 
for long periods with- 
out deterioration. 


make it part 
of your kitchen 

equipment 
l-zallon can, 8/3d. 
5-gal.drum, 37/6d. 


10-gallons, 72/6d. 
40-gallons, | 270- 


Immediate delivery, free, in the U.K . from 
NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, 
THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


NEW 


for your convenience 


FOSTERGLARKS 


—— 


containing 


1x7Ib. tin Custard Powder 


1x7lb.tin Blanemange Powder — 
strawberry flavour 


1x7lb.tin Sugar Sweetened Golden 
Pudding Mixture 


1x61b.tin Powdered Soup — tomato flavour 
1x61b. tin Powdered Soup — oxtail flavour " 
1x 7Ib. tin Jelly Crystals — raspberry flavo™ 


PRICE 63/= 


in a 
Foster Clark's most popular lines— now i 
Special composite pack—ready to send straiP 1 to 
you. It's the ideal way of ordering—no "°? for 
look up price lists or separate items. Just 4 vant 
the caterer's pack, and you get everything you “ jier 
all in one, Order now through your usual supP' 
—in case of difficulty please write direct. 

These products are also available 
separately and in any quantity 
FOSTER cLARK LIMITED, MAIDSTONE, KENT 
Telephone: MAIDSTONE 2255 


School and 


Colleg” 


more and more schools 
are tape-recording 


Many go-ahead schools are installing tape-recorders. 
Pape recording has countless uses in every sort of 
educational acuvity provides a record of lessons, 
lectures, music or drama that can be played back any 
number of times. on any occasion. Tt is invaluable in 
speech therapy. voice training and elocution, 

Quality of reproduction depends largely on the tape used. Scotch Boy MC 
ing Tape has all the characteristics needed for the highest-quality educational recording high 
fidelity reproduction of speech and music, long life and case of erase, smooth trouble-free 
operation, It fits most mak M tape recorder and comes in several reel size provide a wide 
range of plaving umes. Re : 370011., 600ft., 1200ff. 


to 


AN OA j 
jc wv»! gets the best out of 
f di all tape recorders 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
Vel: TEMple Bar 6363 


167 Strand, London, WC2. 


SPENCER HEATH £ GEORGE LTD 


MIDD * Telephone HOW 2051 


GARFIELD ROAD * ENFIELD - 


5 ERE 
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qa tT: :: uw 
Tu BEHIND, 


Ki gren m 


Constant research keeps ' Killgerm ‘in the front 
rank of successful germicides. Indeed, as the 
result of an unbroken series of experiments and 
ever more searching tests by our staff of exper 
bacteriologists, we are able continually p iin 
prove the quality and to widen the range o! O 
products. 


types 
You are sure of the best and most advanced men 
e 
of germicides and disinfectants when you sP 
' Killgerm." 


II be sent 
We invite you to write for details of ' Kiligyerm products which wi 


free and without obligation 


THE ‘KILLGERM’ CO. LTD. 


Esc, 1893 
Cleckheaton, Yorks. Qt 


TEACHING 
THE PIANO. 


Good pianos are an essen- 
tial part of every school 
equipment. Pupils and 
teachers can only achieve 
the best results when their 
instruments are of good tonc 
and responsive touch. 
We have a large stock of new and 
second-hand reconditioned pianos. 
We will he pleased to arrange Hire 
Purchase terms for schools if " 
C 


desired in special cases. 


svenor, 
NS. rp. i Due $t; PC 
[o) 
GERS € $ 


(Makers of Pianos since 1813) Nee | 


olleg! 
S26 


School and € 


Two successful 


educational films 


in 16mm. colour and sound 


by Walt Disney 


"How to Catch a Cold " 


Warmed by Disney humour and peopled 


the kindly intellectual " Common Sense ” 
and the cold-ridden " Common Man," this 
amusing film has been greatly successful 


wherever shown. Full of fun and imagina- 


Won, itis also scientifically accurate, pointing 
out clearly the Do's and Don'ts of the all too 


common " common " cold. Children. and 


adi Hrs alike will find it memorable. 


Approx. 12 mins 


“The Story of Menstruation * 


This film combines the dignity of plain 


speaking with an atmosphere of warmth and 


| ease. It shows how accurate Knowledge helps 


to create a healthy attitude and also stresses 


the care a girl should take during menstrua- 
uon, [is touches of warm humour and plain 


| common sense dispel fear. and impart an 
| attitude of respect to this essential part of 


the hfe process 


{pprox. 12 mins 


Two additional educational aids include a 
physiology chart to introduce the subject and 
of “Vern Personally Yours". to 


copies 


distribute after the film 


These films are equally 
suitable for children, and adults 
in business and industry. 


Both films can be borrowed tree of. charge. 
Write for further details to 27 Hill. Sı., 
London, Wil. 


BY COURTESY OF 


Cellucotton Products 
LONDON 


LIMITED 
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with delightful cartoon characters such as | 


—MASON'S 


Custard 


Flavour 


THE perfection of 
Mason’s Custard Flavour 
explains its popularity. 
This delicious liquid is 
a unique blend of quality 
essences and is the ideal 
flavouring for all 
Custards, Puddings, 
Sweets, Junkets, Trifles, 
Fruit Compotes, Sweet 
Sauces and Beverages. 
Mason's Custard Flavour 
is essential to good taste. 
Trial quart bottles, 10s. 
each: Standard cases of 
} doz. quarts, 45s. (90s. 
doz.) all carriage paid. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Caterers are cordially 
invited to send for free 
samples so that they can 
taste the Flavour's good- 

ness for themselves. 


NEWBALL & MASON LIMITED 
NOTTINGHAM 


Famous for Herbs & Flavourings 
for over 100 years. 


835 


w 


school and univer- 
sity, players and athletes 
of international renown, 


al 


athletic clothing in appearance, style 
comfort, durab:lity—and value. These 
are the qualities you appreciate in 
Sportswear and, whatever your sport 
or game, see that your outfit 
bears the name UWIN. 
OBTAINABLE FROM OUTFITTERS & SPORTS DEALERS 
Manufacturers & Wholesalers 


D 


Boys and youths 


ho play for 


'$ 
I testify to the exellence of UWIN Association, Rugby Foot 

balland Hockey Clothing 

Sw:m Trunks and Costumes 
Boxing Outfits. All athletic 
wear. Complete clothing out- 
fits for Cricket, Tennis. Basket 
Ball, Squash, Badminton, Table 
Tennis, Cycling. Hiking, Golf. etc 


OUGLAS WARNE & CO. LTD. UWIN HOUSE, BALTIC STRE 
Tel.: CLErkenwell 3511 2 3 4 GOSWELL ROAD, LON , 


The Higher School Leaving Age 


Sets anew Problem in Girls’ Schools 


By the simple depression of a lever THE 
BARRYWALD SANITARY INCINERATOR 
will automatically and effectively destroy sanitary 
towels, surgical dressings, etc.. solving a vital 

and psychological welfare problem. 


A The only incinerator incorporating 
our Patented Safety Devices. 


^- BARRYWALD 


Safety 
Automatic Incinerator 
: 555062—621085 and Corresponding Foreign Patents. 


} 


PATENT Nos. 


Supplied to 
Admiralty. 
War Office i i 
Air Ministry j l 
armarthenshire Education Committee ; — h 
E Educati " pel 
Hampshire Educarion Commitee Economical, Efficient, Foolproof, Indisp 

University of Glasgow.” Sommictes Awarded the Certificate of the Roy 


University Press, Oxford Institute of Public Health and Hygiene- 


Odhams Press Ltd y 7. 
y Borough of Sunderland SANIGUARD APPLIANCES 
62, LONDON WALL. LONDON, E.C. 


London County Council 
Telephones: MONARCH 4922 - 4924 DIVISION OF ALLIED 


1 


Middlesex County Council. etc 


METALS LTD. 


ind College 


School « 


View of 
a corner of 


our showrcoms 


Management. 


PICTURES OF BRITAIN'S PAST 


The history of Britain can be studied with 
enhanced pleasure with the aid of the 
Ordnance Survey Period Maps 
ROMAN BRITAIN 


S í 
A map of Britain as it was during the period of 
Roman occupation (55 B.C. to A.D. 410) 


BRITAIN IN THE DARK AGES (rio sicci) 


Maps showing sites of historical importance between * 
the departure of the Romans (A.D. 410) and the 
tecession of King Alfred (A.D. 871). 
MONASTIC BRITAIN (v0 sheers) 

Maps covering the 


period of British Moni ticism from 


\ 
the Norman Conquest (A.D. 1066) to the Dissolution of » ` 
the Monasteries (A.D. 1539). \ 
\ 
ANCIENT BRITAIN (/wo sheers) 
Maps showing the most important visible 
than A.D. 1066. 


antiquities older 
These maps and all 


tor Education 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 


other Ordnance Survey Maps may be obtained 
purposes direct from the publishers at u spesial discount 


"^ OÀS 
Kev to the land of Britain S 
Odtaimable prom most booksellers and stationers 
rene ts ew wy pul ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


CHESSINGTON. SURBITON, SURRA Y 


Over 2,000 items 
to choose from 


finest quality 
prompt delivery 


Aluminium Ware 


Brooms and Brushes 
Catering Machinery 
Chromium plated War 
Cleaning Equipment 
Crockery, Cutlery 
Glassware, Hardware 


Hollow-ware (all kinds) 
Hotel Plate 


Kitchen Utensils 
Pottery, Scales 
Stainless Steel 
Tinware, etc. 


Institution 
Supplies Ltd. 


46 PARK PLACE, LEEDS, | 
Telephone: 31608 (3 lines) 
November, 1953 


$29 


DISH WASHING MACHINE 


The Machine without a Fault 


Schools have become Catering establishments, 
many providing meals over longer hours 
than restaurants. Modern equipment is 
therefore essential to an efficient and clean 
meal service of which dish washing is an 
important part. AVAMORE, who send their 
catering equipment across the world are always 
pleased to advise on installation technicalities, 


OCULPIO7O 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


LONDON 


Marmite can easily be incor- 
porated in meat and savoury 
dishes, and can be used as a 
basis for many sandwich 
spreads. |t can also be used 
to make a refreshing hot 
drink. 


Besides adding a piquant 
flavour, Marmite supplies the 
essential B, vitamins which 
are important for growing 
children. 


Moreover, Marmite is popu- 
lar with most children and is 
therefore particularly useful 
for inclusion in school meals. 


MARMITE 


yeast extract 


contains 

RIBOFLAVIN (vitamin B,) 1.5 mg. per OF 
oz. 

NIACIN (nicotinic acid) 16.5 mg per 


Literature on Request | 


Special quotations for school 
supplies on application 


THE MARMITE F Ti T D. ii 

Y ITE FOOD EXTRACT CO. L i 
ing London, E.C.3 

35 Seething Lane ^ " 


aoina 


School and Colles 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ol 
BINDER CASES 
At 2,6 cach 
25/- per dozen (post free) 
prove invaluable for 
Made of strong board 
they will take 


These binders will 
teacher and pupil. 

with leather type bindi 
2” thickness of 9" x 6" she The strong 
metal clip is adaptable for wall use thereby 
making the ses ideal also for horizontal 
lists, tables, ete, 

Prove for yourseli what a wonderful 
bargain we offer—at half the usual price 

by sending for one binder on approval. 


WALDING PRESS LTD 
18/20 York Bdgs., Adelphi, W.C.2 


HOT CUPBOARDS 
WITH FLAT TOP 
Reconditioned 
as new 
Mild Steel 
Vitreous-Stainless 
Steel or 
Aluminium Top 
to suit your 
requirements 
Write for details 
and prices 
From 
£26 10s. Od. 
| Size: 4" long, 2 67 
wide, 2 10” high, Also other sizes and types 
HERBERT MANDER LTD. 
319/321 GRAY'S INN ROAD, KING'S CROSS, W.C.1 
TERminus 5681/2 


TEAKWOOD SEATS 


for 
SCHOOL GROUNDS 


Single seats for 
REMEMBRANCE, PRESENTATION 
OR COMMEMORATION 
with Carved Inscription or Engraved Plate 


BARLOW, TYRIE & CO. 


96 WOODHOUSE ROAD, 
LEYTONSTONE, LONDON, E.ll 


| 


FIRE ! 


GENII GALORE IN EVERY 


NU-SWIFT ! 


he speed, 
Sealed pressure charges explain t 
reliability and efficiency of Nu-Swife 
Fire Extinguishers. Strike the knob—the 
genii instantly leap out to slay your fire 


NU-SWIFT LTD + ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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PERRY TESTED 
PENS are world- 

amous for their 
durability and smooth 
writing qualities, 
factors which recom- 
mend their use in 
schools in which 
sphere the SAXON 
pen is a long estab- 
lished favourite. 


PERRY PENS 


“ Write best—last longest '' 
90000020000900 
PERRY & CO (PENS) LTD 
36 LANCASTER STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 4 


Supplied by 
Educational 
Contractors 


TESTED 


TAUNTON'S MODERN BEDSTEADS| 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


The two patterns illustrated below are 
ideally suitable for Schools and such like use. 
Both are fitted with superior 
chain and spring mattresses 
specially made to withstand 
hard wear. 


Standard 


size is 
DE oe SY om Diri 
can be made in 


lengths, 


JOHN & JOSEPH TAUNTON LTD. 
SHERBOURNE ROAD BIRMINGHAM 12 
Established 1843 


‘Sure 


Telegrams 


Telephone 
P Birminghan 


EDG 3316 


ENI 


SCHOOL cous 
MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 13. No. 12. One Shilling and Sixpence December, 1953 


Moe ee, 


He tN 


A 


and now Khe Perfect 
MECHANICAL 


APPLE PEELER 


Acclaimed by Experienced 


chefs as a practical, time 
and money saving 
machine 


MODEL A 
Adjustable position 
type as illustrated 


Including 


UE — 
EE 


MODEL B 
Fixed position type 


/ Including 
9 parehas 


Tax 


This machine is a sound engineering 

job that really peels apples (and 

normal size potatoes) perfectly in 

a fraction of the time taken by 

hand. It saves many times its cost 

Over a year, is practically ever- 

lasting and is a modern miracle of 

value and efficiency 

* SUBSTANTIALLY CON- 
STRUCTED AND WELL 
FINISHED—-SIMPLE WORK- 
ING PARTS, NOTHING 
TO GO WRONG. 

* EASY TO OPERATE—A 
CHILD CAN USE IT. 

* PREVENTS FATIGUE IN 
QUANTITY PEELING. 

* PEELS ANY SHAPED 
APPLE REGULARLY AND 
NICELY. 

* WILL ALSO PEEL NORMAL 
SIZE POTATOES. 

* ROLLER BEARINGS—RAPID 
IN ACTION—ONE DOZEN 
APPLES 70 TO 80 SECONDS. 

* CLEAN TO HANDLE—NO 
MESS — PEEL RUNS OFF 
INTO PLATE OR BUCKET. 

* NO WASTE — MACHINE 
PEELS THINLY AND 
EVENLY. 

* HYGIENIC BECAUSE EASY 
TO CLEAN—ALL WORK- 
ING PARTS ACCESSIBLE. 


No mess — peel 


comes off 
plote or 


into 
pail. 


151-3 DENMARK HILL, LONDON 


SES 


School a 


nd Colleg? 


To obtain every School requirement from a single source 
is enormously helpful to the teacher—and is an exacting 
business for the supplier. Over 80 years’ experience and 
study of the ever-changing needs of education has enabled 
the E.S.A. to provide this service to the schools of many 
lands. If you have a need, the E.S.A. has the answer. 
Makers of School Stationery, Furniture and Laboratory 
Equipment. School Booksellers. Suppliers of Uniforms, 


Sports Gear, Nursery and Infant School Materials 
and all School Requirements. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


Esavian House, 181 High Holborn, London, W.C.l. Tel: Holborn 9116 
101 Wellington Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel: Central 2369 
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for AUT 
of hot and co 


LEONARD 


The L 
eonard 
cold wat Thome 
ae static M 
then ixing Val 
San a a sotomatically mixes Pot fe 
e right temperature ie 
nt- 


thermosta 

t ke 

un, vig 

ting those dic. Ri temperature of the 

by usi uncomfortable and. sam Gor fe ana back a 

ing water th and often dan cold and back again, ieh ed 
le and often dangerous, Fuel cannot be wast^ 


Leonard T 
herm 
t á 
ws kcal egnesnade Mixing Valves ar 
71A- 


No. 97/ 


ading archie 


Please write for Pamphlet 


, 


Whaddon 
W 
orks, Cheltenham Glos. 


534 
"— sl colles! 


by 


AGHSEK 


You'll be glad it's 


There is a wide range of specially 

designed G.E.C. fluorescent fittings for every 
trade and industry. Simple to fit. 

Snap-action dismantling for quick, easy one-man 
maintenance. Consult your local contractor 


for best type of G.E.C. fitting . . . with of course Osram tubes. 
€ The General Electric Co Ltd, Magnet House, Kingsway, London WC2 
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Cre wd .... the school bell. 


This portable duplicator with its automatic in 


kings 


its remarkable economy and simplicity of operation’ 


is particularly suitable for schoo! W^ 


t Although it is so compact, it duP " 
(typematter, photographs, manuscripts, maps OF diag" 


— on paper up to 13” x 8”. The pri 
onable and there is a generous special discount to scho? 


a 
Write today for full partic" 


ONEO LTD - 17 So: on R n- W he € 
thampt wc : i 
n Rov Londo cl ghout t ju 


T+. Holborn 7622 - Branches throu 


5136 
" 
School and qos 


» 


These two products, either individually 
or in combination, provide all the 
cleansing aid likely to be required for 
maintaining a state of immaculate clean- 
liness in public buildings, offices, 
hospitals, schools, institutions, etc. 
High concentration makes them ex- 
ceedingly economical and very small 
quantities are sufficient for all cleaning 


operations. 

Domestos and Stergene are particu- 
larly recommended for canteens and for 
all catering establishments and **Cat- 
ering Hygiene" explains how they may 
be used to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Catering Trade Working 
Party : a copy will be forwarded on 


request. 


ko kc e kc ke kk ok kc kc kc Ok Ok Oc Ok kk ke ke ke OK ok ok x 


“Catering Hygiene” 
summarises the recom- 
mendations of the Cat- 
ering Trade Working 
Party appointed by 
the Ministry of Food 
and shows how those 
recommendations may 
be put into practice in 
a simple and econom- 
ical manner. 


DOMESTOS LIMITED, 


E 
* DOMESTOS: A powerful STERGENE: The remark- x 
x hypochlorite possessing disin- able liquid soapless detergent X 
1 fam properties of eee so successfully used in can- 4 
rder. e most efficien 
x sanitary cleanser available; biu aes the Country, T 
* its use in public and staff FRA Iar dishwashing by t 
* toilets and lavatories beingan Machine or by hand; will not 4 
* assurance of scrupulous clean- harm operatives hands. Un- x 
E liness. surpassed asa grease remover. * 
tk kkk aK Kk dk E RA Rd EK dabei dob doc 
DOMESTOS AND STERGENE MAKE LIFE CLEANER 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, COLLEGE WORKS, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 6. 
537 
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Clean Plates , 
make Smiling Faces. 


Fine Foods specially packed for Schools and 
Catering Establishments 


We invite you to enquire for :— 


BAKING POWDER GOLDEN RAISING POWDER — BATTAORISP 


Famous since 1847 


Saves Eggs Fish, Pancakes, 
Yorkshire 


JELLY CREAMS JELLY CRYSTALS FL. DESSERT GELATINE 


9 Flavours 


5 Flavours 5 Flavours 


BLANCMANGE POWDER CUSTARD POWDER  CORNFLOUR 


7 Flavours 


SPONGE MIXTURE DRIED HERBS SPICES 


Sugar Sweetened 


EDIFAS A—Albumin Alternative for 


MERINGUES — CREAM FILLINGS — SPONGE 


OUR SERVICE: FACTORY -FRESH as required 
in handy containers, | lb., 7's, 28's, 56's, 112's 


JAMES MILLER FOOD PRODUCTS LTD. 


MANCHESTER, 3 Blackfriars 3735 67 


— Manufacturers and packers of Fine Foods for over 100 years — 


Contan Kitchen showing 4-oven zor range. G3 grill on stand, 
803 roasting ovens and elevated general-purpose ovens. 


for Gas, Electricity, Oil, 
Steam or Solid Fuel, 
Falkirk Heavy Duty cooking equipment 


Everything you require is included in the Falkirk Range of 
Equipment—be it a complete kitchen installation for a Jusi 
hotel or merely a replacement item for a small canteen. There 
are Falkirk cooking appliances for use with every known type of 


fuel: , steam, electricity, solid fuel and oil. 


Strongly constructed from really tough cast-iron, all Falkirk 
Equipment will stand up to the heaviest wear. It is labour 


saving and extremely economical in space. 


Ask the Falkirk people for a quota- 
tion. You will be pleasantly surprised 


at their competitive prices. 


Please crite for illustrated leaflet to 


THE FALKIRK IRON 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Proprictors: A | 
Allied Ironfounders Limited) 
REGD. TRADE MARK 
OFFICE & SHOWROOM : 18 DERING STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I È 
ar 40 HANOVER STREET, LEEDS 3; 0F FALKIRK, SCOTLAND 
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SCHOOL FEES 
REMISSION SCHEME 


For 26 years this scheme 
arranged by us has coped 
successfully with the problem 
of remitting fees when pupils 
are absent. Most |.A.P.S. 
and Public Schools number- 
ing over 1,500 have been 
using this scheme for many 
years. It is now an insti- 
tution and up to date 
claims amounting to over 
£1,500,000 have been paid. 


THE SCHOOLS 
COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY 


Specially designed by us to 
suit the requirements of 
schools in the light of experi- 
ence over 20 years. Com- 
bines all essential school 
insurances such as Fire, Bur- 
glary, Employer's Liability, 
Legal Liability and Loss 
of Profits in one document. 
It costs less to insure this 
way and the protection 
granted is much wider. 


HOLMWOODS & BACK 
& MANSON LTD. (ieee 


EPARTMENT 
Bell Street, Reigate, Surrey- 
And at Lloyd's. — Tq. Reigate 
3386-8 
London Office : 


church Street, E.C.3 
= MANSION HOUSE 4471 


85 Grace 
Tel 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT PLAN 


for the provision of fees at Preparaton 
and Public Schools, Universities, etc. 
This plan has been arranged to lighten 
the burden of school fees for parents 
who pay out of income and to ensure 
fees for the full period of a child's 
education, 


The advantages to the Parent are:- 
I. SPREAD-OVER OF PAYMENTS 
The cost is spread from the incep- 


tion of the policy until the child 
leaves school or university. 


COST AND MORE 
TY 


The total cost of a child's educa- 
tion is less, even though, should 
the parent die, no further premiums 
are needed and the payment of fees 
Is guaranteed. 


3. INCOME TAX RELIEF 


is granted on payments made by 
the parent, 


THE SINGLE 
PAYMENT PLAN 


By which the School Fees can be assured 

y a single capital sum paid in advance, 
either before the child goes to school or 
during the child's school career. 


The advantages of this Plan are:- 

1. LOWER INITIAL COST 
The capital sum required is less 
than the actual fees. 


2. SECURITY 


The termly payments are of 


É d cannot 
zuaranteed amounts, and can 
be affected by capital depreciation. 


ither erated by the 
Plan can either be opera ed t 
Soho! or individual Bonds can bc 
arranged for parents. 


For fuller information apply to :- 


THE LA.P.S. TRUST 


85 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3 
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ESE Heavy-duty Cooking Equipment: made by Smith 4 Wellatood La, (Proprietors of the ESSE Cocker Company) Bonny brid loe dto 
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" It's never failed me yet " 


“I can't tell you what a load the ‘Jackson’ 
takes off my shoulders—it js always efficient, 
always on top of the job. However busy we 


are, I know that here’s one thing I haven't to 
worry about,’ 


“here? 
There's a ‘Jackson’ for every catering need and 


all methods of heating, F. 


catering Jackson? Boil 


or all school and college 


ers are supreme. 


Jackson Boilers Ltd. Vulcan Works, Shafton Lane, Leeds 11 Tel: 3-1088 
Showrooms: 25 Victoria 
219 West George Street 
Street, Leeds ; 


Street (entrance in Abbey Orchard St.), Westminster, S. W.15 


» Glasgow; 28 Deansgate Arcade, Manchester; 9 King 
202 Corporation Street, Birmingham ; 142 Victoria Street, Bristol. 
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ECONOMICAL WW USE... 
LAMY AND SPEEDILY POLISHED’ 


Johnson’s Traffic Waxes are 
used in St. Paul's Gathedral 
Choir School 


Every day, in offices and public 
buildings, in countless places 
where large floor areas have to 
stand up to heavy traffic — you'll 
find Johnson's Traffic Waxes on 
the job. 


For many years now, Johnson’s 
have made a special study of just 
the problems your floors have to 
face. They have produced a range 
of waxes to suit your type of 
flooring, whether of wood, lino, 
rubber, plastic tile, asphalt, terraz- 
Z0, cement, cork or composition. 
Johnson's Traffic Waxes are hard- 
wearing, long-lasting, and require 
the minimum buffing to produce a 
brilliant shine. And because they 
are casily and swiftly applied, they 
Save time and labour costs. If you 
should have any particular problem 
of floor maintenance, please do not 
hesitate to write to the Main- 
tenance Products Division—they'll 
gladly give you expert advice. 


LI 

" = J 

" NO-BUFF TRAFFIC WAX TRAFFIC WAX 

rong Self Polishing Wax Paste Liquid 

1 hee my ore ee T ocnibhemsplsatie For extra pro- For all wood, 

T to clean and maintain Enn 1 Het SoHE EU ME diea m E Ei 

ry x i... s DE s ies Uaflic lanes on SETS Gu ip 
your floors. A copy will Shines as it dries i E Polishes to a pro- 

W be sent free on request. Fak Dno fab: wood, cork, lino; tective hard-wear- 

Mme p Sintering an 00 nan 


4 EVERY Ej. ^ 
JOHNSON's -~ ^ "a ro sUIT EVERY Froo, 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON LTD. ~ i 


T R A F FI [e WA x E S WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX 
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When Teaching is Torture 
. gem 


A piano that is below per N 
standard hinders the pro- 

gress of the pupil and | 
frustrates the good inten- ` \ 
tions of the teacher. Many =A 
schools possess pianos of CMM 
excellent quality ; others use 
instruments. that are quite k 
unfit for musical instruction. ~ \ 
If vou are receiving complaints 
from vour music staff we can re- 
place or recondition Your existing 
pianos at moderate cost. Hire 


purchase terms for schools can 
also be arranged if desired. C 
Ñ 


YOUR GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


HELIX 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


9n all RULES and COMPASSES for School use 


@ COMPASSES : We are the original patentees of the HELIX cormpass— 
Proved to be the most satisfactory school compass. Made in solid ting 
it is well finished and strong. An essential aid to neat and accurate work. 


LJ RULES : We make a large range of rules of ee E EE 
'5 à rule to meet the teaching need of every grade qe mr 
always recommend boxwood rules as being grecs oet i la ie dee 
of other woods, we also make a range of — i camur (sid, mn 
taining the HELIX quality yet satisfying the nee c 

required, 


TS 
WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO SEND eari 
ILLUSTRATING THESE RANGES, O 


THE UNIVERSAL WOODWORKING CO. LTD., HELIX WORKS, GEORGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM I2 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL SCHOOL CONTRACTORS 
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KITCHEN 
INSTALLATION 
AT THE 
PHILANTHROPIC 
SOCIETY S SCHOOL 
AT REDHILL 


m 


BELL STREET, LONDON, N.W. 1. ENGLAND Telephone PADDINGTON 8222 
BIRMINGHAM: 12, Whitmore Road. Tel. Victoria 1615 MANCHESTER: 530, Stretford Road. Tel. Trafford Par! 
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GF. E BARTLETT & SON LTD 


e 


SB 4l 
k 0288 


D 
R 
D 


Smith Minor meets his match! 


Dining hall at the Benfleet Secondary Se howl, MI tables hy 


aie been vur 


faced with vous a’ Laminated Plastic, Please send for colour amples. 


Ga DESKS, dining tables, laboratory benches, walls 
and screens take quite 


think so in schools where 
Plastic. This bright and b. 


a beating — but you would never QUICK FACTS ABOUT ‘FORMICA’ 


they have ‘FORMICA’ Laminated WHAT IS IT? A smooth impervious 


; i board or veneer made from paper 
eautiful clean-at-a-wipe surface bonded with resins under heat and 

a smiling through all the hazards of school room and Pressure. j 

dining hall, and positively thrives—indefinitely. Ink, paint, Heiney ARCENA Pr nee 

food, drinks and all but the Most corrosive chemicals make that gets hard wear. as ieee 

no impression on it—even pen knives are daunted. It soon lu Sen diei sacs not stain, 


docs not chip or cr; cleans at 4 


re i i r P 
pays its cost in Savings on cleaners’ wages and materials. 


S wipe, needs no maintenance. 
Hare a fey decks ye as maintenance" it ever needs, [| mase saper EPEE, Dit 
BRS " er year of servic 

Have a few desks or tables resurfaced with this permanent s Yer iir knowns 


hygienic decoration and sce for yourself. 


/ foRMix ^ 


TiC 


puts you years ahead 


ark and eMas PEIA RUR Aen n n 


tren P8 


ix the registered n 


For fı 


ull information please writ, 


m 


THOMAS DE LA pep & coc 11D Plastics Darien. Duterial Hans 64-46 Regent NC, Lo dor, Wat 
Tel: Rreent soon 
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Contents 


Retirement — reconsidered by Dr. R, E. Smith in the light of recent events 


Verdict on the Education Act — C. 1, Berry seeks an answer to the 
Vet 


questions that are being asked about the Butler 


A Merry Christmas around the Table — Some Suggestions designed to 


make a Christmas Party easy catering 
Rich Feeding — Professor V. H. Mottram considers another aspect of a 


Merry. Christmas 


What should you Know about Heating —is fully explained by a heating 


expert, concluding last month's article 


Electricity or Gas — in the School Kitchen. Elizabeth Midgley weighs the 


pros and cons for the housekeepers’ notebook 
Forming the School Orchestra — by J, McKay Marun. The second af 
a series of articles on. school music 


Why No New Public Schools? asks the Bursar 


Running the School Printing Press G. N. Goodban describes how he 


organised. typography at the John Hampden School New Barnet 


The Menace of Dry Rot James O'Neill tells how you can recognise an 


attack of Dry Rot and suggests some remedies and precautions against 


infection 


Book Reviews include a criticism of 7 pr, Arnold of Rugby 7 


How can The Cost of School Books be kept down to a reasonable level 
without handicapping the pupils or the teaching stay? E. O. Gilard. 


M.B.E.. offers some suggestions 


Inexpensive Novelties for the School Garden — by W. E. Shea ell-Cooper, 
M.B.F.. N.D.H.. F.R.S.L. 


Na, 42 December, 
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"A 


Many more 
children 
could 

stay away 


less 


A GREAT MANY advances have 
common ailments which ofter 


been made in recent years in preventing those 
n lead to epidemics in the school, and which 
cause so many children to miss their lessons. 

Under the possibly crowde 


ae x ip da , ASY 
d conditions of schools today it is only too eas; 
for children to infect e 


nee " ^ et 
ach other germs can be transferred by dropl 


: 3 : $ ‘ays come such infec- 
infection, by dust and by contagion. In the first two ways come such 
tions as the common cold, 


E ae e : à iomvelitis): in the third 
diphtheria and infantile paralysis (acute anterior poliomyelitis): in t t way 
i : 2 : 4 : 'The sures a) 
are included skin troubles such as erysipelas and impetigo. The st 


. : À scarlet fever. 
influenza, mumps, whooping cough, scarlet 


to reduce the risk of these diseases is to see that every place where i ca 
walk or play and even the air they breathe is kept as germ-free as a pec 
The Izal Service for School Hygiene can contribute a great E A ine & 
reducing the incidence of infection. Get in touch with Newton Ch: : 


" liscuss 
di 12 3 a you and c 
Company Limited and arrange for a specialist to m ein 

» - " Ve n Xs. 
how the Iza] Service can be planned to fit your specia 


NE 
THE IZAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOL HYGIE 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & company 


LIMITED : THORNCLIFFE * SHEFFIELD 
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Dr. R. E. SMITH 


considers the vital question of 


RETIREMENT 


in the light of the Report of the 


Advisory 


Committee, the Life of Dr. Thomas Arnold 


and the debates at Oxford and Cambridge 


Justify us in considering 


OUR 
again the retiring age. They are the 
publication of The Report of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Employment of 
Older Men and Women.” the issue of the 
new life of Doctor Thomas Arnold, and 
thirdly and fourthly, the debates by Oxford 
whether the retiring 
age should be raised. It will be easier to 
deal with the last two events first. Oxford, 
although it has been called the city of lost 
i occasion taken the 
legislation to 


events 


and Cambridge on 


causes, has on this 
initiative and has approved 
se the retiring age of teaching and 
administrative staff to 67. This will leave 
out à small group of officers who at present 
required to retire at age 65, bar 
an oversight 


will be 


this omission 
when drafting and an amendment will bz 


made to include them. So once again 
Oxford is more liberal than Cambridge who 
will probably follow suit later in the same 
followed Oxford's lead in 
to full righs in the 
rather undig- 


20s, 


was caused by 


they 
women 


way ds 
admitting 
University, after putting up a 
nifed fight against them in the early 
At Cambridge, according to The Times, the 


Council had maintained. a severe impar- 
tiality, laconically directing the attention 
of the University to the subject and 
inviting the expressions of views. Argu- 


they may he 


ments were produced and 


summed up briefly, thus:— 


Against Extension: 

(a) Tt would accentuate the 
Competition among the younger men. 

(b) It would prolong the teaching life 
of a few inadequate lecturers. 

C) No educational advantage would be 
following the bad ample of 


violence of 


secured by 
Oxford. 
For Extension: 


(4) Brilliant. teachers be retained 


would 
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and this would far outweigh the risk ot 
prolonging the few inadequate. lecturers, 
(b) It would make pension schemes more 
adequate. 
(©) Retired 


more generous employment. 


teachers should be given 

(4) The present age of 65 tends to divert 
abler men into industry, 

In judging the pros and cons of this 
problem it is always good to look back 
past and ] was surprised that over 
ago Dr. Arnold had such clear 
views on this important question, He, of 
course, did not mind criticism and, in fact, 
invited it and one of his earliest points 
was that he thought school- 


at the 
100. vears 


that he made 
masters. should, if possible. not go on for 
more than 15 years, Very 
headmastership, from 1828-1842, in one of 
which now we call masters! 
insisted upon master 


irly during his 


his councils, 


meetings, he ree 


resigning his curacy forthwith and devor- 
ing his entire energies to the school, He 


stressed that a higher salary—exceptionally 
high for those. days— naturally called for 
improved standards. He urged them, now 
that they had more time available, to pay 
more attention to the Psychology of s 
and to sec thar their standard of scholar- 
ship was always well above the level of the 
highest form. As tactfully as 
suggested that it might be 
remain at the 


boys, 


he could, he 
unwise for any 


master to school for more 
than fifteen years lest he TOW too set in 
his ways and so lose his vivacity. He him- 
self had no intention. of staving at Rugby 


beyond that period, he added, hastily. 

He had retire 
years 
been 
history ai 


mind to 
himself when he had there 15 
and just before his death he had 
appointed. professor. of modern 


made up his 
been 


Oxford which would probably have helped 
him to continue. providing for his family 


S49 


of nine children although, by this time, 
Matthew was a scholar at Oxford and 
Thomas was also an undergraduate. In 


addition, he had paid premiums for an 
insurance policy of £5,000 but whether this 
was a fifteen-year endowment or not the 
book does not tell us. Most of Arnold's 
masters were clerics and many became parish 
priests and a few bishops. 
advancement is, of course, 
those few who are ordained, 


This avenue of 
open only to 

Of the many who carried on the tradition 
of Thomas Arnold, none did it more nobly 
than his son, Matthew, whose great contri- 
bution to English, indeed, to global educ 
tion was "secondary 
and son would 
education, the 


education.” 
welcomed 
extension of the school- 
leaving age, the determination of parents 
to give the best they can give to their 
children (perhaps with a wishful thought 
occasionally that education in the best sense 
begins at home) and, of course, they would 
have welcomed the new universities. All 
these extensions mean teachers, and 


the demand can be lessened by increasing 
their teaching years, 


Father 


have universal 


more 


Matthew Arnold is reported to have said 
"Dear Doctor Arnold was not 
infallible.” It is therefore 
consider his advice that 
Should be limited to 15 years, He was 
prudent in insuring himself for £5,060 
which was a goodly sum in 1842, but would 
produce £175 per annum if invested in the 
funds to-day provided always thar one had 
enough money to pay the premiums and, of 
course, it would go nowhere to providing 
enough to retire on at the age of i7 
age at which Dr, Arnold 
retirement, although as we all know, he died 
the day before his ith birthday. This is 
not at all to. decry the excellent po 
Paying premiums, for a long-term life 


insurance, like long-term insurance schemes, 
if started carly, 


in later life, 


always 
appropriate 10 
a master's service 


the 
contemplated 


y of 


give accumulative bounties 


Thomas Arnold would probably approve 
of the practice current to-day of being an 
ordinary master for approxim 
and then a housemaster 
then reverting to an ordinary 
for another ten years, f 
responsibility of being a 
charge of football Or crick 
corps. He had recognised 
that there was no place for 
his scheme of things; he 


ximately 15 y 
for 15 years, 
mastership 
shorn of such 
house 


t 


turor in 


or the cadet 
from the start 
the elderly in 
i wanted young and 
vigorous men, the best 


and only the best: 
now he 


could have them. 


Possibly he 
could get them to-day but 


that is far from 
550 


saying that the average school and sull less 
the less-than-average school could. attract the 
right type of person. Idealists like Arnold 
could, of acraet the ideal 
“Thar belonging to a 


institution, and standing in 4 
and 


course type ot 
master, ie.: 
and public 
public 
should 
report; 
spirited, 


great 


conspicuous 
things 


situation, he 
and ot 
Should. be 


study 
that is 

liberal 
the interest, 


lovely 
that he 
and entering 
honour and general respect 
ability and distinction. of the society which 
he has joined: and thar he 
sufficient 


good 
public- 


heartily into 


should have 
mind and thirst tor 


knowledge, to persist in adding to his own 


vigour of 


stores without neglecting the full improve 
ment of those whom he is teaching.’ 


Those 
who can 


ann 
ulated. 


suth ideals are to be 


congri 


The present 
l do not feel competent to 


selection of 


offer advice 
schoolmasters, bu: 
Ido feel strongly that the National Advisors 
Committee in. the pamphlet are absolutels 
right when they state 


about the 


All men and women 
employed in industry, commerce, the pro 
fessions or elsewhere, who can give effective 
service, either in their normal work or on 
any alternative work which their employers 
tan make available, should be given the 
Opportunity, without regard to age, to con 
tinue at work if th What | 
think is important is: Who is to be the 
judge of what is effective service? 


so wish." 


Schools, of 


course, have made a great 
advance in giving schoolmasters their 
maximum opportunities while they are 
housemasters in their prime, and I can 
think of no other profession, with the 


exceprion of the where there 
IS such an admirable arrangement for i 
to exert himself during his prime ant 


later to carry on. doing good work but of 
a 


law, 


more routine nature with less calls on his 
time for extra duties. But we have really 
DOU vet solved Dr. Arnold's problem. M 
schoolmasters are to have a short amine 
Career, should scheme be — 
whereby they can get outside pd 
Should there be a rule il ua pod ENT 
not be recognised of seniority us or š 
that he is going to make me wo 28? Is 
Permanent home until he Ps jud Soin 
NOL a man who has been in incustTis | he 
commission or im the 


some 


army on an extended “ial fof 
ranks, or a parish priest berter materi 


x , e who 
Making a good schoolmaster than he 
T Pvordbuy mt. «As 
has Come straight from the university at 


?X or 24? This applies partly to those 
Who go back to their old schools and may 
(continued on page 558) 
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VERDICT 


ON THE 


EDUCATION ACT 


the 1944 Education Act a failure ? 


Can it be made to succeed ? 


C. L. BERRY 


seeks gn answer. to these questions 


in the light of the situation to-day 


TSN vears ago the Government of the 
day issued. as a White Paper the pro- 
posals for educational reform which were 


taking shape as the Butler Fducation Bill, 
to-day 
ditheult and 


surprising that 
many asking 
embarrassing questions abour the Education 
Aen 1944, and 
measures. 

Is the. Fducation Act a failure? Can the 
Merc be made to These are the 
questions which some people are asking. 
course, be pointed out that. the 


Ir is non perhaps, 


people are 


Subsequent amending 


succeed? 


Ir can, of 
Act has only been operative to any extent 


whatever for a little more than eight vears 
some important provisions have 
been brought 


and thar 


not even vet into. operation 


at all. Such. observations, however, do nor 
satisfy everyone, There are those who 
think that more could have. been hieved 


in eight vears and that the Act, the whole 
Act working and working 


well. 

The Butler Act. however, was nor merely 
earlier 

itself 
sreatly- 
administrative pro- 
building Preve- 
lish education. 


should now be 


measure, codifying 


a consolidating | : 
which in 


statutes, bur a measure 


created much new education law, a 
system and a 


altered 
gramme of 


in the history of Png : 
unreasonably be claimed 


school without 


dent 

Tr may nor 
such questions as are being asked cannot 
before 1970! 


thar 


much 
little 


answered 
Vor 


properly be 
There is, however. ground for 
expecting or hoping thar the present educa 
system and sawe law will he 
main. undisturbed for so long. 


s wih their 


tional 


allowed to r 
Frequent legislative 
le consequences 


than 


inevi of upheaval, dis- 


Organisation and loss of continuity, are a 
delight to politicians. The idea of leaving 
Public education alone lor a generation so 
that it salvation within 
the provisions of the 
Welcome to whose 
Welfare involves constant and 
changes at the shortest possible intervals, 


can work out. its 
Butler Act is nor 


idea of 
disruptive 


those social 
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It is, nevertheless, possible to examine 
the Act in the light of the situation to-day 
and to see if the questions mentioned above 
are or are not unreasonable. Undoubtedly, 
the Butler Act zarded as marking 
a very great advance in English educational 
history. 
law relating to 
Wales.” his 
does reshape En; 
has made what have been described as 
“revolutionary changes“ in the adminis- 
trative machinery. It was assumed that its 


provisions would make similarly 


was re 
lis title is “An Act to reform the 
Education. in England and 
true to its title, in 
lish educational 


that it 
law. li 


revolu- 
tionary changes in the character and 
duct of the education for which this law 
and this administration exist, 
The truth is that it has not 
es and 


con- 


made such 
char much of the 
popular misunderstanding and disappoint- 
h was “an Act to reform the lau 
to education " and nor the educa- 
might govern, Even 
the past decade has seen welcome develop- 
ments in education itself, but have 
been at most helped rather than created by 
the Butler Act. The Butler Act attecis 
the curriculum of the school in one respect 
although that is 


therein lies 


ment. 
relating 
tion Which that law 


these 


admittedly an 
makes 
compulsory in all 


whose 


only, 
important 
instruction 
all children 
ro such teaching. Tr also makes it obli 


respect. It religious 
schools for 
parents do not object 
Actors 
thar every school das. shall begin with the 
worship of Almighty God 

In the vast majority of schools this 
statutory: provision called. for no change in 
the school time-table. There were, "Gave 
more, perhaps, than has 


where 


ever, some schools 
admitted there 
religious instruction 
Butler Act 
to-day one may tind grammar 
where Instruction 
period a weck only. 


ever. been was no 


whatever before the 


ame anto operation, Fven 


schools 
religious occupies onu 


This is, of course, 


far less than would be given to any orher 
subject. and suggests thar compliance. with 
38] 


the bare law is 
as enough. In 


schools the Aci 


letter of the regarded 
this and in 
has not succeeded. 


respect such 


It is now the duty of every local educ 
tion authority to contribute, so far as their 
powers extend, “towards the spiritual, 
moral, mental and physical development of 
the community" by securing that eflicient 
education throughout the three recognised 
stages shall be available to meet the needs 
of their population. Probably no local 
education authority is satisfied that it is yet 
able tọ fulfil. the tremendous and far- 
reaching duty thus laid upon it, — One 
other subject should be mentioned because 
by implication the Act requires it, too. It 
is, in fact, the only subject for which the 
Ministry of Education publishes 
That is Physical Education, 

In no school 


à syllabus. 


activity has there been 
greater and more beneficial change during 
the past 20 or 30 years. 
gress can, 
Education 


None of this pro- 
however, be attributed to the 
Act, 1944. The former Board 
of Education issued a syllabus of physical 
training and in issuing new syllabuses the 
Ministry is simply following 
of its predecessor, 

Section 1 of the Aq prescribes the 
Minister's. duty, lt is “to promote 
education of the people and the pro- 
gressive development of institutions devoted 
to that purpose, and to secure the effective 
execution by local education authorities 
of the national policy for providing a 
varied and comprehensive educational policy 
in every area.” Certainly another 20 years 
Must pass before this duty can be fulfilled. 
Much has already been done to promote 
the " education of the 
unknown before. As 


refer to the State Scho 
[m 


the precedent 


the 


people" in 
an example 


ways 
one may 


T larships now awarded 
mature students," 


Important educational 


, In research has been 
Initiate hi a i i 
or t Ed "le Cannot produce immediate 
even early results O i id 
y $ ; dliel de 
meu n the debit si 


mentioned 
shown to the 


of the high 


the strong 


| opposition 
Spelling Reform 


Bill in spite 


holar er uis of the distinguished 
for its EE educationists who worked 
T its acceptance, The 


Ne institutions devoted 
0 Progressive develop: 
is bound to assist need 
y the Government or a 
authority, such 


already thus helped, but 
tk has had ministe 
|t indirectly 
OF In part of |, 
endows the 
and much-ne, 


he work 


to education whose 
ment" the Minister 
not be maintained p 
local education 

bodies are, in fact 
so far no work ha 
which is nor 
whole 
ton 1 


Some 


rial support 
SPonsibility in 
authorities, 


the re 


Sec- 


of : i 
local education authorities is 


^ 
n 
"3 


to be under her "control and guidance, and 
she must ensure that those authorities carry 
out the national policy effectively. It is, how- 
ever, still assumed, to their general satistac 
tion, that the Minister and the authorities are 
“partners.” As a result of the Man Power 


Committee's Reports 


and other similar 
representations the Minister's. direction and 
control has 


will 


been relaxed. 
how long and with 
what results authorities may fultil or ignore 
what by 


duties. 


considerably 
Time show for 
statute are their obligations and 


Section 6 reformed the structure of local 
administration. — Only county and counts 
borough. councils continued as local. educa- 
tion authorities. 


some ot 
the authorities 


Unfortunately, 
that were liquidated were 
among the most. efficient, as well as being 
more populous and financially sounder than 
some that survived. Their new status ats 
divisional executives. or even as excepted 
districts was an illogical compromise that 
ised no one. On the 


has given a 


hand, the 
measure of self- 
schools themselves, 
where ingenious attempts to circumvent its 
provisions regarding managing and govern- 
ing bodies have not been allowed tọ suc- 
ceed. Every maintained school must have 
its body of managers or governors, consti- 
tuted under an instrument and must. be 
conducted according to approved rules or 
articles. It is an incredible that 
neither the principal Act nor any amending 
Act ensures a similar 
government to colleges and other institutions 
of further education. 


other 


Act 
government to the 


new 


anomaly 


measure of self- 


Of the schools and their work little. can 
he reported. The Act even pur- 
port to create new kinds of schools or to 
alter the character of the education given. 
The only gain to the schools resulting from 


does not 


its administrative provisions is the placing 


of all post-primary education under one 
5 oe “re MONEE 

code of regulations. Even here, im e de 

one questions whether there should not 


different codes and even different scales 
for different types of education. 

deplore the wide- 
"created" the 
the Act 


tending 


Certainly one must 


spread pretence that the x Pn 
secondary modern school. 


i ceeded is in e 
as but partially succ E E 
im 1 The provisions relating tO 


nursery education are being widely Lees 
Very little, too, has come of the ig We 
development of boarding education. ae 
true that the school-leaving age was i E 
to 15, with panic haste, but there is little 
à of extension to. 16. The 
"County 


the school life. 


or no prospect | 
sections relating to the so-called 


(continued on page 578) 
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A ferry 


Christmas 


around the Table 


DOD is the most. important feature of a 
children's Christmas. Party. Of 


course, 
decorations, 
their 


there will be games, fancy 
music and high jinks, but 
sparkle more when they see a table laden 
with good, attractive food which is the 
highlight of the festivities. 

Every school will be having a Christmas 
Party whether it is a lunch-time feast or an 
Crackers and table 


eyes 


afternoon — treat. 
decorations, little fancy paper cake cases, 
pretty paper serviettes, pieces of holly, 


glittering coloured reflector balls are inex- 
pensive to buy and the outlay is well worth 
while. Besides, for real economy some of 
these can be stored from year to year. 

For children, remember always that it i, 
the looks of party food which count most, 
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Not that you can. camouflage badly-cooked 
thin, but it is a mistake to make food 
too rich, Remember, too, that cakes should 
be small; they will want to have one of 
every kind, so don't make them too filling, 
otherwise vou will have discouraging left- 
overs, if not "overcaten “ children, 
Something savoury appeals to children 
as well as adults. Sandwiches are prefer- 
able to savoury pastries. Make them small 
and to avoid being too filling and to increase 
their attractiveness, leave them open. 
Spread slices of bread and butter with 
various sorts of fillings, cut them into neat 
pieces and decorate with parsley or cress, 
slices of tomato. or Pipe a little cream 
cheese. Here are some suggestions designed 
to make a Christmas Party easy catering, 
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Sandwich fillings 
Honey and Toasted Oatmeal: Toast oat- 
meal in a slow oven, mix to a paste with 
honey, adding chopped date as required. 
Spread on brown bread and butter. 


Mashed Banana and Chopped Nuts: This 
is a good mixture providing it is not done 
more than an hour before tea-time. If left 
longer, the banana loses much of its colour, 
texture and flavour. 


Grated Apple and Celery: A very good 
good combination, crisp, 


appeal to children. 
may be added. 


refreshing and will 
A little grated cheese 


Minced Tomato and Cheese 
picion of onion-juice. 
salt and pepper to 


with a sus- 
Do not forget the 
flavour. 

Liver Sausage, pounded very smooth. and 
mixed with a little tomato to make it more 


moist. Garnish the sandwiches with tomato 
slices. 


For very large parties, make a basic 
spread with a thick white sauce and grated 
cheese. Divide into several basins and 


flavour cach lot individually 
celery, flaked smoked haddock 
and ham. 

For fancy cakes there is no better. way 
of preparing them for a large party than 
making large cakes and cutting into small 
pieces. Here are some ideas for changing 
the flavour and colours, 


with chopped 
» chopped egg 


1. Feather Tops: 
from the usual 
cool, split it 


Make up a plain slab 
sponge mixture. When 
and fill it with butter cream 
and spread the top with white glacé icing. 
Colour some extra icing and pipe straight 


lines down the length of the cake. While 
the icing is still wet, draw 


a point of a 


knife across the stripes to form a ” feather 
design. Cut into small fingers when the 
icing ds set, 

2. Chocolat Cake: Make a slab of 
chocolate cake and cover the top. with 


coffee placé ic ing. 


Whilst still wer sprinkle 
chocolate vermicelli 


over the top. Cut into 
small diamond shapes when the icing is set- 


* Coconut Finish: Add 


" coconut to rhe 
cake mixture 


and then cover the top with 
à pale green water icing and shower it with 
coconut, into small 

á. Cherry and 
top of the 
flavoured 


Cut fingers, 


Almond Cabe: Cover the 
almond cake 
icing, pur halves 
and a sprink] ng 
When the icing i 
a cake cutter, 
Point of each, 


with almond- 
of glacé cherries 
Of silver balls on the tP- 
S set, cut into rounds with 
taking a cherry as the centre- 


_ Using Cake Crumbs: There 
side edges and cut-off 
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will be out 
Pieces of cake left. 


There are 
can be 
novelties. 


numerous ways in which these 


used for vet more — attractive 


Sweet Potatoes: 
imo fine 


Break the cake 
crumbs and to every pound 


add a cupful of chopped dates and some 
chopped 


left-over 


nuts or cherries if available. 
Warm some apricot jam and add suthcient 
to ghe mixture to bind it. Place castor 
sugar and cocoa on a board and divide the 
mixture into. small pieces. Roll into the 
cocoa mixture. to form little. balls. Put 
cach into a paper case, adding a few bits 
of almonds to make the 
realistic. 


potatoes more 


Small Cakes which will be easy to make 
and popular with children are these quick- 


cooking " Coconut Tom Thumbs.” To make 
10 usc: 


i lb. coconut, 
$b. chopped dates, 
$ Ib. cake crumbs, 
i db. chopped nuts, 
| can condensed. sweetened milk. 
Mix all the ingredients thoroughly 
together and place in small heaps on a 


well-greased tin. Bake in a moderately hor 
over for about 20 minutes. 


Remove from 


the tin when warm. 

When there are no more than twenty or 
thirty children to ory 
is fun for them to hi 
Instead of writing on 
amusing idea, 


anise at the 


table it 
€ their places marked. 
cards, here is a more 
Make the labels by piping 
their names on little cakes or biscuits. 


Children's Party Pl ice. Biscuits (makes 20) 


8 oz, margarine, 
3 Oz. castor sugar, 
8 ov. plain flour, 
i oz. custard- pow der, 
NEW 
SHREDDER 


GRATER, 
Every cook will 


washed 
cleaned 
er with two 
Sections, — one 
for course ei 
d 


shred di 
Made of po'y- 
Styrene, it is 
ses and 
there is no 
anger of scor- 
e skin or 
the 
when 
using it. 
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White and pink water icing, 

Pink 

Green 
birthday cakes). 

Cream the sugar 
light and tutis and then work in the sifted 
tlour and custird-powder. Work until 
smooth, Roll our on a toured board and cur 
thin šindh Bake at about 
350 deg. for 15 When cold ice 
icing. Place a 
marshmallow and place 
icing before it is 


marshmallows, 


miniature candles Gs used on 


margarine and until 


into rounds 
minutes, 
the biscuits with white 
candle on each 
them in the centre of th 
dry. When dry pipe the children's names 
on the biscuits in pink, 

For parties where 
e for them cach a party name 


there are too many 


children to ma 
biscuit, the same recipe may be adapted to 
make tive different assorted biscuits. Pur 
the uncooked mixture into a potato. forcing 
bag or a mechanical biscuit cutter, use the 
Mar nozzle and pipe lithe star biscuits. on 
to a greased trav. Place chocolate drop, 


cherry, sulana, nur or sprinkling of coco- 


nur on each and then bake. 

ling is needed in large quantities when 
Guering for childrens tea-parties; this 
quickly-made butter cream icing is 
economical and can be made on the mixing 


machine. 
2 cans sweetened condensed milk, 


8 oz. margarine, 
Juice and rind of two lemons, 
2 lb. icing sugar. 

Cream the margarine, add the 
milk, grated lemon rind (yellow part only), 
lemon juice and half the sifted 
Mix well and add more icing 


canned 


add the 
icing sugar. 
sugar to mix as stiff as required. 

Shivery Sbakers: No children's party is 


jellies and trifles. lee- 


complere without 


HYGIENIC PLASTIC 
FOOD COVERS. 
The danger of not cover- 
ing food is well realised 
but lack of facilities 

rather than ignorance, 

is sometimes the excuse 

for exposing foods. To | 
protect large dishe 
Halex Ltd., the manu- 
facturers of Bex plast 
are selling. transparent 
covers in two shapes— 
round and rectangular 
—to fit over large plates 
and t If handled 
with reasonable care and 
washed in warm water 
with a little weekly 
wash detergent powder 
these covers retain their 
glass-Fke appearance 
and last indefinitely. 
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Cream is Feature jellies 
because they cost little to make and they 
excite the appetites rather. than satisfy 


even more fun 
easy with jellies, 


hunger. To make them 
there are so many tricks 
but take care not to spoil the pleasure of 
the texture by making the set too firm. 
Jelly Foam is made by whipping slightly 
set jelly vigorously before serving it, Serve 
it piled up in dishes, sprinkle with nuts, 
coconut or cut up pieces of fruit. 
Marshmallow Floss is made by beating 
the jelly when set and then folding in cut- 
up marshmallows. To make Jelly Cubes, 
set different flavoured jellies in flat, 
shallow tins, cut up into cubes on wer 


grease-proof paper: serve sev eral colours 
mixed, 
Trifles are suitable for young people's 


parties when these rules are strictly kept. 
Select good sponge cake or tine crumbs, 
Solid cake makes solid trifles. Add plenty 
of favouring to the cake, either. jam, sliced 
bananas, chopped canned 
chopped glacé cherries, T k 
the base completely in fruit juice or jelly. 
Do not pour on the custard until the base 
is well soaked or set. with jelly, and make 
sure the custard is cool but still creamy in 
consistency, Decorate the top with a very 
thin laver of cream and trim lightly. c 
the over-use of synthetic y s 


fruits, nuts or 


ake care to s 


Avoid 
creams, which are 
sometimes good to look at 
sumed in small quantities. 

If possible, make up trifles small 
waxed cases, this way cach Person will have 
only a small helping and they look 
auractive to eat when served this way. 

Sweetmeats are always welcomed at 
parties and those that are not able to 
indulge at the handing-out time, will love 


but. berer con- 


more 


4 
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"YOU MEETWT 
WORRY ABOUT 
VEGETABLES...” 


WASTAGE — none 
PRICE — the same all the year 


PORTION CONTROL — exact 


QUALITY -— consistent and 
high 


SCARCITY — no vegetables 


“out of sea- | 


son” now 


LABOUR —- unnecessary 


STORAGE — reduced 
^ toa minimum 


F.M.S. 


have it 
** all cut and 
dried "' 


Write for 
price list and 


literature to: 
F.M.S. (F 
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to put a few in their pockets. Now that 
sugar is plentiful it is cheaper to make 
many than to buy them. Here are two 


suggestions, 
Nut Candy. 
1 tb. brown sugar, 


i pt. milk and water mixed, 
l oz. margarine, 

i oz. chopped dates, 

| teaspoon cocoa, 

2 


oz. chopped nurs, 
small vanilla 
drops almond essence. 
Put the sugar and the liquid in a sauce- 
pan, heat slowly until the sugar is melted 
Boil and then add the margarine. Stir and 
continue boiling until a little, dropped into 
a cup of cold water, forms a soft ball with 
the fingers. Take from the heat, cool until 
there film on the surfac 


1 teaspoon essence, 
2 
t 


is a 


. then stir in 


the dates, cocoa, nuts and essences, Beat 
until the mixture thickens and pour into 
a greased tin. Leave until cold and cut 


into pieces, 


Creme de Menthe Jellies. 
2 oz. gelatine, 
1 pt. water, 
1 Ib. sugar, 
2 


2 small teaspoons peppermint 
Green vegetable colouring, 
Icing sugar, 

Cornflour. 


Dissolve the 


essence, 


sugar in |] pint water and 
bring to the boil for 5 minutes. Mean- 
time dissolve the gelatine in the other 
i pint water and then add it to the boiling 
sugar, Continue boiling for another 5 
minutes Add a few drops of green colour- 
ing and the essence, then pour into a bowl; 
cool slightly before whisking until the 
mixture is light and frothy. Pour into a 
shallow tin (brushed with a little glycerine 
if possible) and leave to set. Sprinkle a 
hoard with a mixture of equal parts icing 
sugar and cornflour, turn out the creme de 
menthe and cut into squares. Cover each 
cube with the cornflour and sugar mixture 
and place into sweet cups. 


OUR FRONT COVER 


"Dy, Arnold's Children at their 
but near Fox How in the Lake 
District,” from a sketch by Jane 


Arnold, the Doctor's eldest daughter. 

We regret that we omitted to 
mention the subject of the 
photograph in our October issue, 
Readers will remember the picture of 
six girls on three horses. The photo- 
graph was taken of girls at Sı 
Hilda's School, Bridgwater. 


cover 
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V. H. Mottram CONSIDERS 


ANOTHER ASPECT OF A 
MERRY CHRISTMAS— 


RICH FEEDING 


Wi Christmas in the offing one is 

tempted—putting aside the ethics of 
the practice during this Saturnalia—to ask 
what are the dietetics of rich feeding. And, 
of course, the question that arises at once is: 
What do you mean by rich feeding? 

Do you mean expensive feeding, or eating 
indigestible food, or meals of many courses, 
or courses of food each of which exudes 
(in the words of E. M. Forster's novel, 
"Howard's End") creams or foods smothered 
in sauces? 

It is an almost habit of all 
times and all nations. to that any- 
thing that is costly must be good and any- 
thing cheap must be nasty. This applies to 
food as much as to anything else. In 
biblical times we read: "A feast of fat things 

full of marrow, of wines on the lees 
well refined“; in Roman. times of dishes 
of nightingales’ ton ind in 1066 and 
all that of Norman barons demanding white 
bread as against the cheaper brown Cor 
black) rye bread, which the serfs ate. It 
is just as true to-day. Who doesn't. prefer 
à pineapple at 10s. to any equivalent weight 
of oranges at, say, I make no bones 
about it—I do. And despite little pricks 
of conscience when I fall to temptation, I 
myself quoting: “Dost thou think, 
because thou art virtuous, there shall be 
no more cakes and ale?” 

But that is ethics and not dietetics. 

The American pupil of the great Karl 
Voit, Graham Lusk, whose name I hold in 
great honour, and of whom 1 am a humble 
follower, once published a pamphlet called 
“The cost of high living.” In it he pointed 
out, with innumerable illustrations, that 
nutritionally speaking, we pay extrava- 
gant prices for many foods, and that we 
can procure as good a diet at low cost as 
we nomally obtain at high. And Graham 
Lusk had no reason to preach economy— 
except strict. scientific honesty—for was he 
not married to a Tiffany from the million- 
aire family which founded the world- 
renowned firm of jewellers of New York? 

Well, let us see how this works out in 
English life. Crawford and Broadley of 


incurable 
assume 


29$ 


find 
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the well-known advertising firm founded by 
Sir William Crawford, investigated the diet 
of various grades of English society and 


found that even the wealthiest classes—those 
with cars and chauffeurs and sons and 
daughters at public schools and the older 
universities—did not get a diet which the 
nutritionist would unhesitatingly pass. And 
in the nineteen-twenties and thirti when 


my family was in the making, I found that 
whereas the middle class budget for food 
allowed some 15s. to 17s. 6d. per head per 
week, 1 could manage to produce a diet 
which would meet the criticisms of the 
sternest dietitian at 12s. 6d. or even 10s. Gd. 

So on the score of providing protein of 
good quality, of calories, of mineral ele- 
ments and of vitamins at a reasonable cost 
there was nothing—or little—to. be said for 
rich feeding! Anyone who cares can make 
out a list of the costs of food for protein, 
calories, mineral elements and vitamins by 
taking the food tables published by the 
Ministry of Food and doing a little simple 
arithmetic. Should anyone care to do so 
| suggest for proteins that they take 
chicken. v. beef, salmon v. herrings, and 
soles or gs v. milk and cheese, For 
calories try sugar or even butter v. apples or 
pears, and for vitamin C, grapes v. oranges 
or even strawberries. 
shocks. 
less, 


Such an investigator 
will get some 
None the that if we 
are to be dietetically minded there shall be 
no more cakes and ale? May there not be 
something to be said for a Christmas feast 
of good things? I am inclined to say that 
there is. A cheap, though perfectly 
diet is bound to be monotonous, | 
is the spice of life. That is one reason why 
I curse the meticulous following of 
standard recipes, Particularly in institutions 
like schools. Monotony dulls the appetite. 
and good digestion waits on appetite, : 
I can make out a good case for a six- 
course meal on the grounds of appetite and 
digestion! Thus: 
The bors d'eurre 
starts a flow of di 
The soup carries 


must we say 


sound 
and variety 


awakens appetite and 
stive juices, 
on the good work, for 


the stock which is its 
further stimulus to flow. 

The fish provides quickly-digestible first- 
class protein for the gastric juices to get to 
work on. 


basis provides a 
such a 


The meat course, the pièce de resistance, 
ives something more substantial for those 
astric juices to digest. 


The sweet course fills the near end of the 
stomach where salivary digestion can go 
on unimpeded by the acid of the gastric 
juice. 

The further wakens a flow of 
“appetite juice"—see under hors d'autre. 

The dessert adds litle that needs diges- 
tion, but the pleasure it gives aids diges- 
tion, and in the case of pineapple, even 
adds a digestive ferment. 

And I could even make out a case for 
the wines, coffee and liqueurs, though I 
dont want to press this, 
considering school menus! 

But so far I have said really lile or 
nothing about what the doctor would call 
"rich foods " 


Satontyy 


especially if 


when advising, say, that they 
should not appear on the menu of a sick bay 
or in the diet of a dyspeptic or gouty 
patient. 

What he means is: Foods with a good 
deal of fat in them; foods that are served 
with a "rich" (bother the word, it will 
keep on turning up) sauce; foods that over- 
stimulate the appetite and tempt you to eat 
too much. 


For example, duck and goose and salmon 


have fat in and amongst the fibres which 
supply the protein. The same is true of 
pork. Further, you cannot make a smooth 


sauce, either. white or brown, which hasn't 


à good deal of fat in it. If you eur down 
the fat the sauce tastes like billsticker's 
paste and, indeed, I like to increase the 


amount of fat well above what the cookery 
books advise. 


Now far has two disadvantages in diges- 
uon—if nor three. In. the first place it 
actually depresses the flow of digestive 


juices in the stomach and therefore holds 
up digestion. A fat meal may stay in the 
stomach for as long as five hours. (For 
those with good digestions it gives a sense 
Of satisfaction due, probably, to this fact.) 
Second: Ii gets, mechanically, in the way 
of the digestive juices and ‘prevents them 
doing their task. Third: When it actually 
B digested and gets into the blood stream 
n may, if in excess, cause the production 
of what are called the acetone bodies. These 


me mildly Poisonous substances and when 
present in any 


pe ad amount in the blood cause 
bee e, malaise and sometimes vomiting- 
DiliousNess, in other words. The young 
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are prone to this trouble, though thes 
usually grow out of in The sickness that 
often follows the Christmas dinner is due 


either to cating roo much or to an inability 


to 


get away with the fat in it 
Take the ordinary Christmas dinner. H 
it's chicken or turkey, potatoes and Brussels 


Sprouts there's. no far ro speak of in that 


course unless you add bacon, sausages or 
ham. There may be some in the stuthng, 
depending on its narure. The plum pud- 


ding and mincepies are certainly rich in 


fat, so people who can't get away with much 


fat had better have chicken or turkey and 
not goose or duck if they are going to 
follow with a second. course of pudding 


or mince-pies Of the other Christmas fare, 
only the nuts are farts. 
to be 
fruit 


ban 


There's. everything 
said for the crystallised and 
and the oranges, pineapples 
is. They all contain 
enables the 


fat. 


dried 
and 
which 


excess. of 


sugar 


body to tackle any 


On the whole, the 
spoiltsport in the 
knows thar variety is 


nutritionist is not a 
way of feasting. He 
"good for you"; that 
things vou like you probably digest. well. 


He only advises much 


and to keep a upon the amount 
Of fat you take in your food at Christmas. 


you nor to cat too 


wary eye 
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indeed be handicapped by doing so. Prob- 
ably schoolmasters now join the saff arc a 
later age, most of them will have done 
National Service, and most of them go up 
to the university much later than formerly. 

At the other end of a career is 
the question: How can schoolmasters get 
ou of their 


master’s 


profession? Does industry 
want the classic, the historian as well as the 
one with technical knowledge? Oppor- 
Unities are limited. Modern industry. is 
now employing many more apprentices from 
Public schools than formerly and there are 
residential colleges for these. Some firms 
employ wardens whom they like to recruit 
from the public schools. I have never e 
convinced that teaching ability declines at i ^ 
sople who 
In fact I think there are some people SN 
i aster had taken all his 
would say that, if a mast moe 
a ni experience would a 
ShpanURiMes, mu j husiasm; in other 
i G < enthusta H 
outweigh any lack of er Os fori 
2 ith the speaker at Oxk 
words, I agree w 


who said that brillant teachers should be 
retained. There is one point worthy of 
mention and that is that there are a few 
ex-headmasters who have given up their 


responsible positions which they had in their 
prime and who are now reverted to ordinary 
teachers, albeit in the higher forms, thus 
surely worthy of imitation. 
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Concluding 
€ 


what you 


should 


know about 
HEATING 


There is never a cut-and-dried solution to a 
heating problem, the choice depending on 


individual and varying factors. 


Here, in his 


concluding article, our heating expert deals 
concisely with the apparatus available and its 


specialised uses. 


Ll. boilers may be thermostatically con- 
LA trolled, but gas-fired boilers can be most 
accurately controlled and can be fitted. with 
time-switchit apparatus will turn 
them on and off at predetermined hours. 


The hoi water produced by a central boiler 
pro- 


which 


can be used in several ways and can 
vide, therefore, a variety of different thermal 
conditions, eash appropriate ro a particular 
part of the school. There are four principal 
types of appliance used in conjunction with 
hot water boilers. Firstly, ordinary radia- 
tors, which are of course misnamed, since 
they emit something like 60 or 70 per cent 
of their heat by convection. and only the 
remaining 40 or 30 per cent by radiation, 
In the past radiators have usually been made 
of cast iron, in various patterns, but pressed 


steel radiators, which are now about the 
same price as, or cheaper than, cast iron, 
are rapidly gaining popularity, on account 


stallation 


of their lightness, which reduces 
costs, and their ductility, which means they 
are less likely to damage. 

Secondly, convectors—mild steel " boxes " 
of about the same dimensions as a radiator, 
containing two or more gilled pipes, 
through which the hot water passes, an 
opening at the bottom, through which cool 
air enters, and a louvred opening near the 
top of the box, through which the warm 
air is ejected. The purpose of the louvres 
is to direct the flow of air horizontally and 
prevent it from too rapidly finding its way 
to the ceiling. I have no knowledge of 
convectors being used for school heating, 
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but skirting convectors—a continuous. con- 
vector about. 12 in. high placed round the 
perimeter of a classroom like a skirting— 
have been successfully used. f 
Thirdly, warm-a —these are 
similar to. convectors, except that they are 
larger and room height and that they. con- 
tain an cleerrically-operated fan. — This 
increases the speed at which the air passes 


ir cabines “ 


over the gilled pipes and, hence, the rate 
at which heat is transferred from the pipes 
to the that one cabinet will 
adequately heat a classroom. The fan also 
makes it possible for the intake to be at 
the top and the discharge at the bottom. 
This is a distinct advantage as it largely 
counteracts the tendency, with convection 
heating 
the ceiling. (This was proved recently by 
experiments carried out by the Building 
Research Station; it found that the 
temperature difference be- 
tween the temperature at ceiling level and 
the temperature at floor level—was, with 
low-level output, less than half what it was 
with high-level output.) 

This obviously saves fuel, since comfort- 
able conditions can be achieved with a 
lower average air temperature. The low- 
level output saves fuel in another way; it 
is usual, at night and at week-ends to shut 
down solid fuel boilers so that the tem- 
perature of the water is reduced by about 
40 deg. F.; ordinary radiators continue, of 
course, to emit heat which, unless the build- 
ing is of the type which can retain this 


room, so 


» of the warm air to accumulate at 


was 
gradient—the 
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heat, is wasted; so, 
cabinets, even with the fan switched off. 
Cabinets with low-level output, however, 
emit virtually no heat when the fan is off. 

For installations in existing schools, 
warm-air cabinets have the distinct advan- 
tage that pipework from the boiler is much 
simplified and, therefore, cheaper than pipe- 
work for a radiator system. 
in summer, when the boiler j 


the fan may be used alone 
ventilation, 


too, do warm-air 


Incidentally, 
S not in use, 
to improve 


Fourthly, radiant panels—hot water can 
be passed through a “coil” of small-bore 
pipes embedded in a concrete floor. This 
is obviously a system which it would be 
impracticable to install in i 


ting 
building; in new buildings, B. Ui 
provides the best possible conditions of 


comfort, the radiant surface being large and 
at à comparatively low temperature. More- 
over, the normal temperature gradient is 
reversed, with the floor warmest and the 
air at head level comparatively cool. 

This system is particularly suitable for 
young children, who spend a 
their time on the 
ssembly halls, where 
fairly long periods, provided that, in this 
latter case, it is combined with some form 
of convection heating to heat the 
quickly when required, 

The snag with floor heating is that it 


good deal of 
and also for 
people may sit for 


floor, 


hall up 


is often extravagant in the use of fuel, 
particularly with solid-fuel boilers, which 
take longer to cool down to 


overnight 
temperature than gas, 


Individual appliances 
There are available individual 
of the warm-air cabinet which, 
being connected to a cent 


versions 
instead. of 
ral boiler, contain 


their own source of heat, in the form of a 
small furnace, operated either by solid 
fuel or by gas, 


A flue must, of course, be 
cach appliance, but quite a 
the case of the 


provided for 
small one in gas-fired 
cabinets, 


Electricity can be used to heat class- 
rooms, by means of tubular heaters, oil- 


fired radiators or COnvectors: the first iwo 
of these appliances being the more popular, 
since they give part radiation and 
convection. All three cost 
—a good deal 
appliances, but installation 
Electrical appliances can 
accurately controlled 


part 
the same to run 
than o solid-fuel 
costs are low. 
> of course, be very 


d : and can be switched 
on and off instantaneously, which helps to 


reduce the Consumption of 
necessary to heat 


given length of 


more 


electricity 
a given classroom for a 
time, Electricity is the 
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obvious 
building 
accurate 


choice for heating an 
provided: on — the 
estimates, 


existing 
basis of 
running 
considered. exorbitant. 

The thermal system is an 
attempt to reduce further the running costs 
of electric heating: whether it succeeds in 
doing so, for schools at any rate, isat present 
much debated. Most electricity authori 
are willing to sell 


costs are not 


storage 


es 
electricity off-peak 
periods, i.c, during the night, at something 
like half. the normal price. With ihe 
thermal system this electricity is 
used either to heat water in a well-insulated 
storage tank (this water is then circulated 
through the radiators or warm-air cabinets 
during the day) or to heat up the fabric 
of the buildin eg. the toor may be 
heated by electric elements. embedded in it. 
which then continuously radiates heat. This 
later method — is 
installation 
effect 


storage 


very economical in 
costs, but has not proved to 
any great saving in running costs, 
since the floor gives off more heat during 
the night than during the day. 

The choice of heating appliances always 
depends on Weighing up a 


number 
of. facrors- installation 


costs, fuel costs, 
tase of installation in existing premises, 
ease of control, the nature of the building 


itself, the length of time for whieh it is 
Occupied, ete. The final choice should 
always be made with the assistance of a 
heating engineer but it is hoped that this 


article will at least help the reader io 
understand what the engineer is talking 
about, 


(continued from page 361) 

Most is made of the various items of equip- 
Ment, be used for mixing cakes, batter, 
sauces, chopping meat coarsely for moulds, 
mincing meat, grating vegetables, finely and 
Coarsely. . 

But nà amateur tampering with electrical 
€quipment should be a strict rule and 
emphatically-worded warnings should be on 
view. "- 

There is good oer eap: miles e at 
available but it is wise 10 discover d 
any particular advice is Hum: : 
af tepains ae Sus ard period of time 
Suarantee of TE tud 

d e ed and given. - 

Nc pem in various localities 
and every particular should be verified and 
checked before final negotiations. are made 
to purchase equipment which has had a 
Previous owner. The makers of specialised 
800ds may have " closed down" or changed 
their type of work. 


other dif 
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ELECTRICITY OR GAS? 


In the School Kitchen 


HOLUSEKELPER'S 
NOTEBOONK 


hi 
Llizabeth 
Midgley 


indeed to. proclaim 


( NE would be rash 
the superiority of gas over. electricity 
that ovens 


versa) or announce 


a particular type of fuel gave 


(or vice 
heated. by 
better results than any other medium. 

But it is also maddening to enquirers to 
be compelled to generalise and begin or 
end advice with the frustrating phrase: " It 
all depends, ere.” 


There are many matters to consider when 
new equipment is being 
kitchen, Floor space has to be considered 
if present machinery is to be augmented, 
If expansion in more than one item has 
to be made it might be wiser to augment 
one piece and install another of gr ater 
capacity for a second purpose. In the first 
case, say, an oven, a different type might 
be chosen: a "mixing " machine, on the 
other hand, can be used for so many pur- 
poses that the greater capacity can be used 
without incurring extra expense in elec- 
tricity and be of great help. 


sought for any 


demur at the 
wiser, if nor 


One imagines few would 
pronouncement that it is 
necessary, to provide more than one type 
of heating oven for the small kitchen, and 
variety in the size of equipment is an 
economy, too, 


Equipment should be studied (before 
purchase) to ensure that the fullest value 
it offers is what you need, desire and can 
use, Some time ago a school was install- 
ing a wonderful array of steam-heated 
cupboards in a kitchen. There were to be 
no more cold dishes and plates to chill the 
appetising food! But what had not be. 
understood by the engineer was that the 
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steam which it was intended should heat 
the cupboards switched over from 
the boiler-house after lunch Cin winter) to 
provide hot water for showers and baths 
after. winter essential that 
kitchen equipment should be chosen with 
all types of needs and demands. 
which lunch to a 
proportion of day pupils needs ovens, 
ete, Which can be economically used for 
smaller numbers at breakfast and for the 
evening meal. The winter and summer 
timetables demand different types of meals, 
often served at different times, too, and in 
winter, when the world in general is using 
The oven which can be 
local 


was 


games! It is 


a view to 


prep. school serves 


gas or electricity. 
heated independently of 
gas or electricity is an investment of incal- 
value and in terms of money need 


services of 


culable 

not be expensive. Modern equipment is 
created and controlled. so that. small or 
large units. can be heated and used as 
necessity demands. The skilled chef. or 


cook trains his assistants or trainees to con- 
serve heat, to plan a sequence of needs and 
prepare in advance his campaign. Suitable 
containers for the actual cooking are part 
of an economic service so that all heating 
space (inside and our) of the oven may be 


available. 

Before deciding on equipment, study 
permanent needs and future possible ones. 
The major events of each term which 


exhilarate or rufe the routine life of an 
institution can always be coped with when 
determination and initiative work together, 
but equipment easily aug- 
mented when permanent needs demand it, 
is what one can consider wise 
Before purch: 


which can be 


a Investment, 
ing, visit some school, 


hos- 


pital, canteen, etc, where the firm has 
installed the type of machine you are 
interested in and see it in action. Visualise 


it when in action and manned by your own 


staff. A kitchen which depends on women 
workers cannot always handle containers 
filled with hor food which would present 


no trouble to stalwart men. A set of 
steaming chambers so tall that the 
needs a stool to reach it can be dangerous! 
When, however, the equipment is bought 
and installed, use it and explore its poten- 
tialities. A mixing machine can, if the 
(continued on previous page) 
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Forming the School 


The Second of a new series of articles by | 


MARTIN. — Mr. 


Williams, taught at Sutton Valence and St. Pauls. H 


MRKA) 


McKay. Martin, a former pupil of Vaughan 


€ is non 


a Member of the Standing Conference of Music Committees. 


ERHAPS the word " orchestra” is a little 

too grand for quite often the school 
band has very humble beginnings. In some 
ways the humbler the beginning the better 
for then it grows into the life of the school 
naturally and without 
giving, parents day or other school 
events can provide an excuse to get children 
to perform together. Too often the school 
concert consists of solos by the 
promising or proficient pupils ; 
it, one of the chief functions of the school 


band is to break down the fetish of the 
star performer, 


compulsion. Prizc- 


most 
and, as I sec 


We needs must admire and 
encourage personal skill when we meet it, 
but I hold strongly to the view that the 
Prowess of the individual, 
School days, should at 
ated to the wider good, 
little tired of the te 


especially in 
times be subordin- 
We may all be a 
am spirit approach but, 
nevertheless, particularly with young chil- 
dren, sharing an experience 1 
or failure still remains an essential part of 
their education, To-day, the practice and 
enjoyment of arts, music particularly, 
is increasingly personal; the 
the individual. It. becomes 
to no VERY" worthy ends. 
To young children 
cussion band, offer. 


either of success 


the 
becoming 

Prerogative of 
50, sometimes 


» the toy band, the per- 


must be used wi hi eet un h 
E A i imagination. Through 
PX EV UM i Musical senie can be 
"E Fd sense of rhythm. That is 
Dile y rj ythm, the rhythm of move- 
mi 9PPOsed to the thythm of words 

speech 


: Pis Success of the percussion 
s eski 
ess on the skill of the young 


than i 
Lem 9n the capacity of the 
to hold the balance ; 


ing the children 
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between allow- 


in their natural 


desire to make noise and the conscious effort 
to make that noise pleasant and bearable to 
other people. In this respect every group 
will vary. With some it will be a good 
thing to allow a litte healthy letting off of 
steam. With others, restraints will have to 
be, surreptitiously perhaps, imposed right 
from the beginning, The choice of music, 
upon which I shall touch in more detail in 
a later article, is of great importance. In 
general terms, pieces in varied 
rhythms are better than long, for variety ds 
the spice which leavens the labours of the 
very And there is no reason that 
c why the should not 
arrange music from all kinds of sources to 
meet the needs and capacities of the players. 

Turning to the group the isles 
children - to play, or are 


short 


young. 


| can see teacher 


next 
who have learnt 16 
learning to play an instrument, what ean NE 
do for them? First of all, let us take it 
as an axiom that all who wish, d UM 
ficient and the not-so-proficient, are GHE d 
to join the band. Generally SP piae 
is an age when children will do the 


velop 
! 7 2 mn, but deve 
tha rs on their own, Š a 
Incredible thing performing with 


a tremendous shyness about eras owe 
or in front of others, especia Vow osla 
unn on M xs y r^ does, nine 
to try and force an ne n eral 
times out of po d pue E instrumental 
this amid B capable and sympathetic 
mer ten adim «cellent results, If 
peer ond class teaching is not possible, at 
least at definite times, all those learning a 
particular instrument should have a joint 
lesson, or a period when, quite apart from 
forming a band as such, they play together. 
If they have formed the habit of joint per- 
formance, the school. play, the school panto- 
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Orchestra 


and so on can be 
group play 
together play over the 


first phrases of music thar is to be sun 


mime, the carol service 


made an ocatsion when a 


even if they only 


And now, perhaps, we had better turn to 


the period when we talk seriously about 
the “school orchestra. The late Rev, 
H. R. Haweis, a Victorian clergyman, wrote 


in his book, " Music and Morals.” that any 
tour blown (and I 

scraped) together constitute a band. 
may be a rough-and-ready definition 
one susceptible of misinterpretation, ver it 
has a special significance when applied to 
the school orchestra, More often than nor, 
the orchestra will be classed as a voluntary 
activity and most. of the practice and 
rehearsing will, therefore, have to take place 
hours. lt may, 


presume 
This 


and 


instruments 


out. of school teachir 
therefore, at the. beginning, rely on a com- 
bination of any four, or even three, instru- 
ments, and 1 most strongly 
if that is the case, a start should be made. 
We can cur the grand name of orchestra 
atthe beginning, but boys, particularly, are 
creatures of habit and will attach. themselves 
to something that is taking practical. shape 
will not be induced to support 
Only the person. on the spot can 
beginnings should be 
comparatively or tuned to a 
louder and more spectacular note. On the 
whole, personally, I am for the quiet begin- 
And here may I make a plea for the 
recorder? It is an instrument easily learnt, 
it will combine with practically any known 
combination, it can take the place of wood- 
wind and in twos and threes play the role 
of supporting brass if necessary. Recorders 
sing folk tunes 


urge that. even 


when they 


an id 
judge 


whether the 
insignificant 


ning. 


need not be confined to pli 
or music of a particular period, although 
they are best at. A makeshift, 
Well, most school orchestras are 
and even if we rise to great heights on 
state occasions, the principle that the 
orchestra exists to encourage the players 
should always take precedence over any 
other. ] have heard a movement of a Haydn 
Symphony played with recorders "filling in^ 
some of the wind parts and the result was 


that is wha 
you say? 


by no means unsatisfactory. If vou say 
“dare we ‘mutilate’ Haydn or any other 
composer so?” I would reply that quite 
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frequently he himself had to use such 
instruments as were available—and he was 
lucky at a court ad, further- 
more, is it not berter that the music should 
merely by merhod 
of listening to recordings, however splen- 
did, but by attempts at performance? l 
have vet to meer one instance where subse- 


quent ;estherie. judgment has been impaired 


nobleman's 


be known, not the lazy 


because the person concerned once played a 
fure part on a recorder. Of course, get the 
instruments if possible, and the 
playing of a wind instrument is very good 
for the adolescent boy, but the ability to 
use the material at one's disposal artistic- 
ally is surely more worthy of commenda- 
tion than doing nothing because all the 
equipment is not to hand. 


right 


But there is one member of the orchestra 
thar should be chosen. with is the 
pianist, for his or her job will entail far 
able to play reasonably well 
or even being a good sight reader, though 
this is essential To the pianist will fall 
the job of filling in the gaps, particularis 
at rehearsal, of supplying the three or four 
bars when strings and such other instru- 
ments as are available are silent. of sup- 


care. It 


more than bein 


porting the bass line and of steadying the 
rhythm. A skilful pianist can do a very 
great deal to jockey the players. along and 
keep things going individual instru- 
ments falter. 


when 


There is frequently a waiting list. of 
those willing to play the drums or other 
percussive instruments, And their. claims 


must not be overlooked. Indeed, the plav- 
ing of à percussion instrument—the cymbals 
or triangle even—can be splendid training 
not only in developing a good sense of 
rhythm, but in following the music through 
many bars of enforced silence. Choirs are 
often told to “sing through the rests.” that 


their job begins as soon as the first 


intro- 
ductory notes are sounded. 1t is even more 
true of. percussion players and there is no 


better training in the art of concentrated 


listening than to play in the percussion 
department of the orchestra. lt is some- 
times worth writing in an occasional drum 


tap to keep up the interest and enthusiasm 
of the young tympanist. 

Then there is the boy (or girl) who 
doesn’t play an instrument but vaguely likes 
music, or even, perhaps, doesn’) like it but 
hangs about waiting for a friend who does 
play. There are quite a number of jobs 
they can be asked to do from collecting 
and distributing the music to copying parts. 
(One of the best school copyists 1 ever 

(continued on page 569) 
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THE BURSAR asks 


WHY NO NEW 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


SOMEONE said to me the other day: "If 
public school education is desirable 


why have no new ones come into being 2" 


I liked the question and started to think 
about it. 


Think about the 


country's public schools 
and 


the famous names come crowding in 
and it must seem that no new ones ever 
arise. Some of these great schools take 
over a thousand pupils and others must have 
expanded over the years. There is much to 
be said in favour of enlarging capacity 
rather than try to found new 
Although new foundations do not 
the older ones have undoubtedly 
of the increasing demand. 


traditions. 
spring up, 
met much 


And increasing demand there 
seems to be in spite of 
Wherever you go and 


certainly 
rising fees. 
whoever you ask 
in the public school world the answer is: 
"We're as full as we can be and a waiting 
list as long as your arm." It is obvious 
that in a country such as this such a trend 
would follow the expansion of State edu- 
cation. We are conscious that much of our 
greatness has come up through such a 


System, and why shouldn't we back it to do 
it again in the years to 
State education turns 


tern, and some say exactly the same about 
the public school. product. 
By and 


Come? Some say 
'em out all to. pat- 


large this product is from a 


boarding-school and the other from a day 
school although most public schools have 
a number of day scholars and just a few 
ari a aly z 1 i 

xim nel dag Pupils. The public school 
tradition might be said to be 
school trad OD, yet by 
all boarding-schools looked 
Schools, All this 


Interesting question: 
School, to 


a boarding- 
no means are 


is a public 
what exactly 
and why is it 


c to lose sight of 
uestion and shall re i 


so desirable? 
the original q 


turn to it 
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by and by, when we may discover it is not 


founded upon fact. 
To arrive at a conclusion we must first 
examine this public school business. There 


seems to be no legal definition but it is 
accepted that to be a public school the 
head must be a member of the Headmasters 
Conference. To be a member of this body 
it is necessary to achieve certain standards 
within the educational world, but mention 
of these does not help us much for they 
must vary between school and school. 
Membership is by invitation and there must 
be minimum requirements before this is 
issued, though the su gestion of a mimimum 
argues some being more so than 
than others! The writer is not trying to 
poke fun as he went to one of the lesser 
ones himself and enjoyed every moment. 
This so-called minor public school would 
to-day resent the term, being major in all 
but famous name—another fifty years or so 
for that, In the carly nineteen-twenties 
this boys’ secondary boarding-school was 
climbing out of the slough of despond 
directed by a man who proved to be one 
of the great headmasters of his time. Under 
its first head it had flourished as a school 
for the sons of business men, but the S 
lowing leader allowed the numbers to ES 
and the school come to the dang à Posi 
When I arrived it was flourishine us 
under new management and mgs der the 
added handicap, momentum ied a public 
dividing line and I left it ca 
school. 


» say that T 2. res í 
I ena Wien a considerable increase in 
must have : 


h ibers of public schools but through 
Ep ;rading-up process and 
just this kind of gr £- 

: by new foundation. Stare schools are 
not by 
manufactured every year. so one can speak 
in terms of so many new State schools but 
a ic schools don't come that way com- 
as pu DLAC y 
plete with ready-to-wear tradition it 


much 


between the wars there 


appears 
there never are any new ones. 
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D spoke about the arrival of my own and 
many others between the wars but the ques- 
tion is posed to-day in these Post-war years, 
In the later thirties 1 became the bursar, 
the frst one, of a boys! secondary school. 
This, too, had been through d patch 
was striving to. climb on to safer 
ground. Came this last war and evacuation 
coupled with loss of identity and back it 
went over the hard-won ground, not quite 
as in the game of snakes and ladders, for 
remained and hopeful. 
To-day that school has quadrupled in size, 


and 


the head steadfast 


and as sound a proposition as you would 


Wish to see has also passed into public 
school history, This is one case only and 
there must be a number of others. This 


may be no increase in the number of schools 
but it is one in the total of public schools, 
It does begin to look as though our ques- 
tion is not borne out by the facts. 

Back between the wars again a brilliant 
man without degree became the head of a 


ditheult boys’ day school. in one of our 
famous cities, This school served a poor 
district, the lads were troughs, and the 


parents tougher. My friend settled into the 
saddle quietly strong and determined noi 
thrown by vernors, parents or 
young hooligans. Although, I believe, he 
had never been to a public school himself 
he made up his mind to model this 
school of his alor public school 
He evidently did consider public 
education desirable although it 
impossible, perhaps, to be accepted officially 
as a public school, it appeared almost. as 
though it was one in everything but. name. 


to be 


rare 
lines, 
school 


and was 


] am aware this is a hopelessly extreme 
case to quote but the success of the school 
on its new lines was recognised at last and 
it became a model for others. It. was a 
proud moment when his XV trotted on to 
the field to play off the final for the district 
“rugger cup against a public school side. 
Rough lads from slum conditions, many of 
‘em rubbing. equally '"scrummy “ shoulders 
with the backbone of our country—sounds 
a bit mixed and impossible but perhaps vou 
follow what I mean. 

There must, therefore, be many schools, 
both boarding and day, who follow the 
public school tradition as nearly as possible 
and I am wondering whether they should 
be counted. Consider the question: " Why 
no new public schools when this form of 
education is desirable?" and when the form 
of education is practised we may be allow ed 
to add this into. the. list of those 
following such tradition. 

The conclusion I would draw is that there 
are new public schools being added to the 


school 
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lists year by year upon invitation from the 
Headmasters’ Conference but that these 
schools are not new schools. Secondl 


there are existing schools of every shape 
and pattern join the ranks of those 
teaching along public school lines. A third 
point answers the questioner's observation 
that any new public school would rapidly 
fill and that is, that to meet the increased 
demand the older public schools have added 
to their buildings steadily over the 
and the numbers they have been 
take must 
schools, 


who 


years 
able to 
be the equivalent of many new 


The financial side of this question would 
confirm. the assumption that the facts. sup- 
questioner. These post-war 
years have hardly been the time to build 
new buildings or buy large property suit- 
able for a school The established are 
finding it dificul to make ends 
although they are full. 


ported my 


meet 


Just supposing you could bring a brand- 
new school into being with the object. of 
catering for parents who are looking for 
a good public school, you would need con- 
siderable money you through the 
first twenty y tract such people 
your staff would have to have the best 
degrees, your equipment and facilities for 
higher level teaching would have to be 
adequate, and your sports and P.T. would 
have to be beyond reproach, both for coach- 
ing and display. All very costly indeed, 

How could you prospective 
parents? In the first. place you would not 
be a public school—you could scarcely be 
invited to join the august assembly until 
you had some pupils—and that you were 
going to run it along public school lines 
would have a limited appeal. Parents 
looking for a public school have in their 
minds one steeped in tradition and thai takes 
time with a capital T. If they can't afford 
the top-notch place they will turn to one 
of our lesser public schools, and if the 
must drop lower, one on the border-line 
like my old school used to be, and it may 
take forty years to reach the border, ` 


address 


A completely new foundation is a risky 
gamble for a deep purse and it does not 
surprise me to hear there are no new public 
schools starting up, even if that were 
possible. This lack does not indicate, 
therefore, a falling-off in the desire of the 
people for public school education, but 
shows such schools do not arise thus. 

A public school means a mature one, and 
in man maturity spells fifty, 
that goes for schools, too. 
cut to the heights. 


and ] guess 


There's no short 
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unning the School 


rinting Press 


at the JOHN HAMPDEN SCHOOL, NEW BARNET 


Mr. 


G. N. GOODBAN 


runs a n pography club that 


prins amthing from the gav Christmas cards on the opposite 


Page, to invitations to the new Domestic Science Bungalow. 
A 


introduc- 
would 
senior 


TIERE is lithe doubt. that. the 


tion of school 


most 


typography in 
meet with from 
boys and in a mixed school, perhaps even 
from some girls. Whether. introduced as 
a club operating after school or as part of 
the craft syllabus depends on the organisa- 
tion of the school. Whatever the method, 
much can be gained educationally. 

It is important that the purpose of any 


enthusiasm 


scheme of typography should. be clear, 
Certainly it should not be to train pupils 


for the printing trade and it would be well 
clear to them at. the start. 
rather to the technical 


to make this 
This task belongs 
school or to the trade itself. In any event 
i gain entry imo the 


it is not easy to 


printing trade but for all that, any pupil 
who shows real ability and enthusiasm 
should not be discouraged entirely. 

Al children, however, are vitally con- 
cerned with the printed word and will 


continue to be after leaving school. In 
books, papers, posters, advertisements, every- 
where the printed word is around us. And yet 
how many are aware of anything but the 
factual content of what they read? There is, 
or should be, in any piece of printing, more 
to appreciate than the meaning the words 
convey, The form and arrangement of the 
print, its design and layout, with illustra- 
can give pleasure just like any 
piece of craftwork if only 


tion or not, 
other beautiful 
one can be taught to see. 
This is no easy task and 
practice of typography can any progress be 


1953 


only by the 
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made in encouraging an appreciation. of 
both the letter. form and of lavou. This 
should be the underlying purpose if not 
the apparent immediate one of the teaching 
of typography. : 

Children profit considerably from 
the work of others. 1 would recommend 
the collection of examples of lettering and 
which show a high standard of 
workmanship, including as much as possible 
by children and students, 1 have received 
much inspiration from the latter but would 
emphasise the use of children's work as this 
encourages them to feel 
capable of similar work. 


sering 


layout 


that they are 
] The examples 
should include beautifully-printed and illus- 
trated books and various forms of adver- 
tising matter. 

After a little practice in Typesetting the 
children should attempt. their own layouts 
using good type faces, illustrations and 
sometimes colour, preferably for some 
specific. purpose. Using the press for the 

of stock lists, duty lisi 
dance — tickets, ] i 
etc, is not 


mass production 
clubs’ addressed 
writing-paper, recommended. 
These usually vive little scope for imagina- 
tion and have little artistic merit. Much 
more can be gained from Printing maga- 
zine and book covers or leaflets and cards 
announcing exhibitions, days, plays 
and concerts. Combined with lino-cuts they 
can be much more original and attractive, 
particularly when executed in colour. To 
these may be added the printing of verse 
or prose illustrated. with lino-cuts or wood- 


cards, 


open 
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cuts if the latter are within the capabilities 
of the children concerned. It may be worth 
while to consider allowing a child, not 
normally engaged in the typography class, 
but particularly good at written English, 
to set up and illustrate an example of work 
himself and then print it. To see one's 
own words in print is fitting reward and will 
surely add zest to the English lesson. Or it 
may be more expedient for the processes of 
writing, illustrating, typesetting and print- 
ing to be each carried out by a different 


child, thus providing a valuable lesson in 
team-work. Practice in single exercises can 
quickly lead to simple book production, 
but copy should be limited or the task. may 
prove overwhelming even for a 
it should be a team job. First 
might emphasise illustration and minimise 
the typesetting. Remember, time must be 
found for bookbinding, also, here. 


team, for 
attempts 


I am a firm believer that art and craft 
in schools should make its presence felt 
beyond the rooms set aside for its practice, 
encouraging good taste and good design in 
all things. One often sees on 
walls and notice-boards 
lettering and layout, 
layout at all. The 
of a notice is that i 
surely the 


classroom 
badly-executed 
or one might say no 
essential requirement 
t should be noticed and 
Prospects of this are 
greater if it is well carried out 
attractive lettering which is attractively 
presented. It is difficult for children to 
reach the necessary standard in hand print- 
ing. Thus, when headings and notices are 
to be permanent or semi-permanent it is 
worth while to print them on the press in 
the most attractive manner possible. Several 
Prints of each can be made and replacement 
of any which become dirty or torn is à 
simple matter. Combine this with an 
imaginative use of colour and shape and 
the school or class notice-board can become 
a living thing rather than a dead-letter 
office. For this, as large a press as possible 
is needed, Bener still, a proofing press of 
the roller type provides larger notices and 
is quicker to use, It can also be used to 
Bive proofs to point out errors when setting 
matter to be printed on the other press. 

I have also 


much 
in simple. 


made use of the press for 


Printing lino-cuts and the results are 
Superior to those gained by any other 
method, though this in itself is not a justi- 
fication 


for buying a 


t Press. Tt has always 
en à practice in 


ai Chüümas Our school to provide 

eye 5 a post-box through which 
Pupils San Bend greetings cards to fellow 
Pupils. Since the introduction of the press 
We have always designed and printed our 


ow 
n cards. Cost of Material needed has 
568 


be 


been covered by a «mall charge and any 
profit made went towards the purchase of 
further equipment. Not much is involved 
in the layout of type but interest in design 
for lino-cutting was stimulated, and, we 
hope, a more critical attitude towards the 
design of the average Christmas card. This 
Prompts me to offer a warning. We 
at all times studiously printing 
anything unconnected with school or school 
affairs. It is essential not to 
ground covered by the 


have 


avoided 


trespass on 
Printing trade and 


any teacher of typography would be wise 

to refuse any commission which should 

tightly be offered to a printer. 
Organisation of both the children: them- 


selves and of the equipment needs careful 


Planning. Bad management and disorder 
will result in chaos and much wasted time 
and labour. For this reason, as well as 
COst, it 


may be advisable to start in a simple 
with two or three pupils only. This 
ensure that the teacher 
assistance and supervision ne 
children involved in 


Way, 
will can give the 
eded. Too many 
the early stages would 
Probably mean idle hands, and idle hands 
Which become curious can soon create un- 
necessary work. Steady progress is best and 
When this small group is sufficiently familiar 
and well trained to proceed with minimum 
Supervision, each individual can be given a 
New partner and so aid his training, If this 
idea is repeated the number of 
involved need only be li 
Of equipment, space anc 
what the 
number, 


children 
mited by the amount 
| time available and 
considers a manageable 
But do avoid having too many jobs 
on hand using the same type. 

It is 


teacher 


essential that children. should be 


obliged to return all equipment to its proper 
Place and not 


necessa ry. 
for ihe 


leave it around longer than 
In the early stages it is better 
teacher to "dis," that is, return 
unwanted type, to the case as type returned 
to the wrong case or case section by careless 
Or inexperienced pupils takes much time to 
Fe-sort or leads to errors in future setting. 


A useful method of teaching choice of type 
and spacing for such things as handbills, oe 
title pages is to pent aera ea 
Various type faces and sizes consid € 3 i 
able, cut them out in lines or groups of lines 
and arrange them by hand to find the best 
layout. 


The equipment necessary is not cheap and 
it is wise to ensure that it can be well and 
enthusiastically used before embarking on 
such a project. If the would-be teacher has 
litle knowledge of the subject 
gain by seeking the advice of 
considerable 


he would 
someone of 
with regard to 
and Preferably from 


experience 
choice of equipment, 
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practice shows real 
taste and ability. Much of the 
ordinary run of printing lacks these quali- 
ties. Second-hand equipment ma 
outlay but may land the purchaser with a 
lot of equipment and type he may never use. 
Nevertheless, it is worth considering the 
purchase of a second-hand press or a rebuilt 
one if funds will not allow a new 
Again T would stress that it is best to buy 
as big a press as possible, say 11 in. x 8 in. 
small one, or you may 
thar it will not do 

In any event, deal 
Purchase a press on 


someone whose own 


artistic 


y save on 


onc. 


platen, and not a 
find in a short. time 
the jobs you want it to. 
with a reputable firm. 

which you can rely because no matter how 
well your type is set up, if the press 
doesn't. do its job properly the results. will 
The recognised. double 


not the cheaper. variety 


be. unsatisfactory. 
case ds advised and 
in which. type is arranged in alphabetical 


order. — Double cases can be obtained 
second-hand, anyway. Leads” wooden 
“regles " and ” furniture " used for spacing 


are best bought ready cut to length, it being 


worth the extra. cost. to obtain accuracy, 
Good quality composing sticks, a good 
galley and imposing surface are essential, 


For the latter a piece of marble will do but 
the surface must be good to ensure. that 
the type is “on its feet". before. transfer 
to the press. Nothing is more annoying 
than to find the first print is not satisfactory 


because lines weren't " justified " properly 
in the composing stick or the type was "off 
its feen” for this really means goin 


through the work again. 
Type should be new and may include one 


or two well-chosen ornaments though much 
ion can. be done in lino. Remember, 
Twelve point is 
Add some 


decor: 
simplicity is the keynote. 
most suitable for general work. 
ten, eighteen, twenty-four and thirty point 
c a good basis on which to build. 
including titling faces can be 
It is best to restrict 


and there 
Larger types 
added as funds permit. 


the choice of type faces to. two or three 
well-designed ones in classical style and 
avoid fancy, "swash" types. Using lino 
for illustration will demand the use of a 


type slightly heavier than average and Times 
Roman is very suitable. Some small capitals 
should be included. Perpetua Ordinary and 
Titling, Bodoni Bold Italic and perhaps a 
little. Gill Sans will give ample scope to 
start. Tf larger type is required for special 
lines, odd letters may be bought or it may 
be possible to cut an alphabet of larger size 


in lino. 
I have made no mention of visits to news. 
paper offices, printing works or places 


where allied processes are carried on but, 
the possibilities will be obvious. 
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Finally, readers of this article will note 
that I have used the term 
rather than printing. The 
too closely connected 
drawing of and 
the actual of obtaining an impres- 
sion of type. Typography is defined by 
Stanley Morison as "the craft. of rightly 
disposing printing material in accordance 
with specific purpose, of so arranging the 
letters, distributing the space and controlling 
the type as to aid to the maximum the 
readers’ comprehension of the text.” This 
should be your aim. 


typography 
later word is 
with the hand- 
really covers 


letters also 


proce 


(continued from page 563) 
knew was a boy with very little musical 
talent but who had a passion for drawing 
and design. — His copying was almost of 
professional standard.) The comprehensive 
tide of "librarian" can include a number 
of jobs, all of which are important and 
carry a sense of responsibility, and it is a 
good thing if they are performed by a non- 
playing member of the orchestra. 

A last word about the very beginnings 
and I refer here to the senior schools where 
the word “orchestra need neither be a 
misnomer nor an c aggeration. Only know- 
ledge of every individual circumstance could 
make it possible to suggest 
applicable line of approach. Some may be 
all agog at the idea of joining a band, 
others may stand. aloof: in some schools 
the material may be good, in others in- 
different. But if we take the most difficult 


à universally 


situation when a direc announcement 
would most probably fail to attract 
members, 1 would never hesitate to Start 


without any preliminary flourish and get 
one or two pupils to play together at 
fairly frequent intervals, That. is what I 
know happened at one school and even 


allowing for the change of schoolboy 
lation, at the end of a y ' 
small if 
however 


popu- 
ar there was the 

unevenly-balanced 
unbalanced it 


nucleus of a 
band. And, 


H À was 
once the habit of playing together WR 
formed, it was never allowed to drop Eor 
good or ill, it became a recognised thine 
that every now and then there was os 
certed practice. Habit passed into tradition 
and meetings became more regular, — ]i 
required the patience of Job on the part 


of the teacher-conductor, but there came a 
day when a group provided very simple 
incidental music to the school play, In 
essence, it was musical even if the perform- 


ance, technically speaking, left something 
to be desired. From that day the sc hao] 
had an orchestra; it has one still and, as 


far as I know, it is flourishing. 
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THE MENACE 


OF DRY ROT 


JAMES O’NEILL describes how 


to recognise dry rot and suggests 


some 


N enormous increase in dry rot attacks 

has taken place since the war, and it 
has been estimated that this disease alone 
costs the country about £20 million per 
annum, as opposed to £1 million in 1939. 
Even accepting the rise in the costs. of 
repair and the value of irreparable build- 
ings over the period, the increased inci- 
dence of the attacks is alarming. The 
estimated loss is supported by the fact that 
one property-owning company in London 
has spent £30,000 a year on dry rot elimina- 
tion for the past five years and is continuing 
to do so. What is still more serious is 
that every case is a dangerous source of 
infection to other buildings. The collapse 
of a floor or roof may be the first indication 
that anything is wrong, and the consequent 
danger to young pupils is lL. ft 
is for this reason that it is essential that 
those in charge of educational establish- 
ments, where large-scale repairs can be both 
expensive and inconvenient, should be able 
to recognise a dry rot attack and know 
what measures to adopt to 
becoming extensive. 


very rea 


prevent it 


Locating the trouble 


The "dry rot" is used to. describe 
the decay of timber in buildings caused by 
the attack of various fungi which draw 
the moisture and strength from the wood 


and eventually leave it in a dry, friable, 
powdery condition. 


term 


F The name is mislead- 
ing as the trouble is invariably due to the 


timber being subjected to constantly damp 
conditions. 


By far the most important of the wood- 
roning fungi is Merulins Lacrymans. This 
usually occurs in damp rather than wet 


conditions, and the appearance of the 
decayed wood depends upon the stage of 
attack. When Merulius 


à . is growing 
actively, it produces white, fluffy 


wool-like masses and spreads 
timber like a silky white sheet. 
takes hold, it starts to spread by 
out thin root-like strands v 
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cotton- 
over the 
Once it 
putting 
arying in thick- 


precautions 


and remedies 


ness from that of 


thick pencil. 


twine to thar of a 
contain which 
act as passages for the water so necessary 
to the fungus’s existence. In 


fine 
These tubes 
their search 
for more wood they are capable of pene 
trating brickwork and 
inert materials as stone metal. 
tually the fungus grows large fruiting 
bodies shaped like pancakes. They are 
tough and fleshy and soon become a bright 
rusty red in colour, with margins of light 
grey. Their produce 
reddish-brown spores which are the seeds of 
the fungus and will blow about like dust. 
Any one of them settling on damp wood 
Cn start to and attack it. Wood 
thoroughly decayed by Merulins becomes 
light in weight and will readily 
under one’s fingers. It shrinks and splits 
Up imo cubical pieces with deep 
Cracking, looking like charred wood except 
for its dull red colour. 

Another 


such 
Even- 


Passing over 


and 


surfaces minute 


grow 
crumble 


cross 


fungus commonly found is 
Coniopbora Cerebella which only attacks 
wood which is definitely wen He has 
Slender strands which are yellowish at 
but soon darken to deep brown or black. 
Its fruiting bodies have thin, olive-green 
Skins which later become a dull brow? 
This fungus causes the wood to darken 
Considerably and :0 split with longitudinal 
Cracks. Tt often causes internal roving I 
floorboards or joists and is generally found 
in very damp situations where there has 
been a leakage of water, such as a cellar. 


Since dry rot usually starts behind wood- 
work, under 


contact 
remains 


a floor, or where timber is in 
with damp brickwork, it often 
concealed from — view. When 
Inspecting a building for infection, amine 
the Panelling, skirting and window linings 


for irregularities or waviness in their sur- 
faces and test the 


knife 


suspicious areas with a 
or sharp-pointed tool. If the wood is 
decayed, the point will 


penetrare without 

e Pressure, and will be easily with- 
draw: ) l 
awn. In the case of sound wood, its 


fibres grip the point of 


the tool and will 
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The removal of the panelling from this wall has exposed the ravages of dry rot. 
xample was 
but was found subsequently to be so riddled by dry rot as to render 


sion from which th 


disused ma 


Ie nose a opyriohe Neuro 
The 
a very reduced price, 
its. reinstatement 


ken was bought 


uneconomic. 


offer resistance. When testing large beams 
for internal decay, drill holes at intervals 
and remove the shavings for inspection. 


Precautions against. infection 
The good design of a building, and 
construction with well-seasoned timber and 
effective ventilation, can eliminate the 
possibility of dry ro almost completely. 
Nevertheless, many educational establish- 
ments have to operare under less ideal 
conditions, and other measures have conse- 
quently to be taken. The 
method of combating the disease is to ensur 
that no damp spot is left anywher:, 
Common causes of attack. are leaky joins 
behind cased-in baths and sanitary fittings 
which keep the floor damp. Damp-proo* 
courses, which consist of a layer of tiles 
or other impervious material running 
between the brick courses. of outside walls 
at a height of about six inches from the 
ground must be kept in an efficient: manner. 
Care should be taken that flower-beds or 
rockeries are not raised against walls above 
that air-bricks are noi 
The latter should 


most urgent 


this course, and 


choked or buried. pro- 
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vide at least 1! square inches of clear 
ventilating arca per foot run of external 
wall. Other sources of dampness are 
missing — weather-boards, damaged — roofs, 


choked or fauly guttering, downpipes and 
gullies, dislodged pointing and cracks in 
the walls. 


Fungoid spores are as minute as particles 
of dust and may drift. in through windows 
or air vents, or be carried in by 
or on the soles of one's. shoes, t 
the infection is brought in 
intended for 


vermin 
Sometimes 
with 
ordinary 
Coal can act as a 


infected 
repairs or 
carrier, and 


timber 
firewood. 
infection can fragments ot 
rouon wood in the soil through which the 


arise from 


fungus can grow, Otten timber decays 
under ven moist conditions and there is 
no visible growth on the surface. This 
frequently occurs. when the wood is 


exposed t0. persistently moist conditions, as 
in a embedded in ground. In such 
cases, the rot is invariably caused by fungal 
auack though the strands may only be 
visible under a microscope. 1t is advisable 
to apply preservative whenever there is a 


post 


timber becomin 


risk of even temporarily 
damp. Above all, never paint damp wood 
as this will inhibit its drying out. 


Remedial methods 

In the event of an attack. of dry rot, the 
remedial treatment. must be drastic in order 
to prevent further outbreaks of the trouble. 
The cause of the dampness must be cured, 
and every trace of fungus removed. All 
timber which signs of infection 
should be taken out, cutting away into. the 
sound wood for a further distance of 12 
to 18 inches, as this may contain invisible 
strands. The infected wood should bu 
burnt immediately upon removal and not 
saved for firewood. If the infected timber 
has been in contact. with wally and brick- 
work, these should be sterilised by means 
of a blow-lamp flame played steadily over 
the surfaces until they are too hot to touch. 
This treatment is followed by the applica- 
tion of an antiseptic, such as -f per cent 
sodium fluoride solution. New timber 
used for replacement must be treated with 
Preservative, at any rate on the surfaces 
not exposed to the air in the room, but as 
far as possible timber should never be built 
ino brickwork Previously infected with 
dry ron When fungus strands have pene- 
trated through brickwork it is almost 
impossible to kill them by superficial treat- 
ment, and timber which has been in contact 
should be impregnated 
under pressure, 


shows 


with preservative 
This treatment should also 
be used if there is a risk of dampness 
persisting in the wall. When the dampness 
has been cured and the walls are likely to 
remain dry, it is usually sufficient to give 


two full brush-coats of preservative to the 
timber, 


There are several 
available for the 


being a 


good — preservatives 
purpose, one of the 


best 
good-quality 


coal-tar creosote. 


A cut-away sectio! 
has brought to li 
of Merulius Lac 


n of this floor 
ght an attack 


of rymans g 4 

Joists. The growth hey ee 

advanced sufficiently to crack 

them yet, but root strands are 

already penetrating the brick- 
work. 

Ve rmen (operuit Eni 


NIS 


This is suitable 
going to be 
applied hor 
Various 


when the nmber is net 
painted, and it 


better 


subsequently 
will 
proprietary 
pared from tar oils, and these are cleaner 
and chan 


penetrare much 


preservatives are pre 


possess a less odour 


pungent 
ordinary creosote, bur are more expensive 
When there is a danger of creosote comine 
into contact 


odour 


with paint or plaster, or tts 
is undesirable, as in the vicinity ot 
food, a water-soluble or preservar 
tive should be employed. 
include 6 


sodium 


solvent 
Suitable mixtures 
ounces ot 
fluoride dissolved in 
water, or 8 ounces of 
Silico-fluoride per 
particularly 


commercial grade 
a gallon ot 
acid magnesium 
gallon. The lanmer is 
useful for treating infected 
brick or stone work, but it will corrode any 


glass or metal which it contacts. Timber 
treated with either of these solutions may 
be painted over when it has dried. For 


cases where the use of 


tar-oil preservative 
or an 


jucous solution must be avoided, a 
Preservative may be used comprising a toxic 
substance such as pentachlorphenol or 
topper naphthenate, dissolved in white 
spirit or solvent. naphtha, 


In all cases it is vital that the source of 
damp responsible for the rot be located and 
removed, Efforts should be made to 
improve the circulation of air around the 
timber and to 


increase the ventilation as 


much as possible. The insertion of addi- 
tional air vents in the external walls is 
especially advisable. The installation of a 


central heating system will assist in drying 
out the building and preventing 
outbreaks, but under no 
should untreated timber 
where there has 
Finally, it 
dry rot 


further 
circumstances 
be used in a school 
been a dry rot attack. 
should be that 
generally school 
where the air is damp and 
consequently live in. 


emphasised 
exists in a 

excessively 
unhealthy to 
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Moder nise with 


MASONITE ENAMELLED PRESDWOOD 


The Quick and Easy 
Way to Brighter 
Interiors 


Whether you're building or 
renovating, Masonite Enamelled 
Presdwood is the ideal material 
for all interior work. 


It is worked with ordinary wood- 
working tools and can easily be 
fixed to. existing plaster walls 


d 
A DINGY INTERIOR 


or flat surfaces with a suitable pLUS 

adhesive. The beautiful stove- MASONITE 
enamelled surface gives a bright ENAMELLED PRESDWOOD 
"up DeL look even to Apps UP TO 

the most dilapidated room. A BRIGHT 


DISTINCTIVE APPEARANCE 
=z 


Supplied in normal standard 
panels 8' x 4' (plain) or 6 x 4 
(tiled or plain). Tile boards in 
4A x 6" squares. 


a 


Obtainable from stock in 3 
colours, white, green or cream. 


Remember—there is 
no substitute 


Registered & Trade Mark 


MASONITE 


MADE IN SWEDEN 


Obtainable from all leading Timber 


EN A ME LLE D and Builders’ merchants, but if you 
PRESD wo OD have any difficulty please write to us 


MASONITE LTD., Bevis MARKS HOUSE, 
BEVIS MARKS, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: AVEnue 2846 Telegrams: Etinosam, Fen, London 


LSIOIE 
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Dr. Arnold of Rugby* 


YTHING 


about Dr. Arnold is well 
worth a headmaster's reading; a new 
book, the author of which has had access 


to unpublished material, is an event. M 
headmasters were given prizes, Mr. Wymer’s 
book is the obvious choice for this 
If headmasters were set holiday tasks, here 
again is the obvious prescribed reading. 
Mr. headmaster 
of immense energy and zeal, a man with 
"a God-intoxicated sense of direction” is 
most stimulating. Arnold, for not very 
clear reasons, has been credited with more 
reforms and innovations than are, perhaps. 
his due. Even that masterly discovery in 
school management—that boys can be used 
most effectively to 
system—for 


year. 


Wymer's account of a 


rule boys, the prefect 
which Arnold is so often 
credited, was first introduced by Butler at 
Shrewsbury. lt becomes. clear. from Mr. 
Wymer's book that it doesn't matter quite 
so much as some of us are inclined to think 
what changes, what reforms a headmaster 
plans; what does matter—and Arnold had 
this quality to a magnificent. extent 
drive. Let a headmaster be a scholar, a 
good preacher, understanding men and 
knowing what can be made of boys, but 
those qualities avail his school little unless 
he is dynamic. How dynamic, how able in 
his methods Arnold was is made manifest 
in almost every page of this book. 


Add, too, the quality of what some would 
H luck, " Tom Brown's Schooldays“ and 
à son who can write a poem such as " Rugby 
Chapel " don't come every headmaster's way. 
Arnold, long before his death in 1842, was 
a figure, larger than life-size. 
has pity for the 


is his 


One always 
men who succeed great 
and famous headmasters: they labour under 


even greater disadvantages than the sequels 
to famous books. Who cannot feel for 
Tait, appointed to succeed Arnold, receiving 


à letter from Stanley, Arnold's biographer: 
“Dear Tait, 


The awful intelligence of your election 
has just reached me... I nothing 
more to say that I conjure you 
to lay aside every thought for the present 
except of repairing your 
Read Arnold's sermons. At 
of orthodoxy (so called) 
thoroughly into his spirit 


have 
than 


deficiencies 
whatever cost 
throw yourself 
Alter nothing at 
* By Norman 


Wymer. (Hale, 21s 


first. See all that is good and nothing m 
. à ub 
is bad in the Wop 
character." 


To follow a 


master, as 


masters and the 


and successful. head: 
us know, can. be 


than marrying a widow. 


great 


erst 
some ol a 


Arnold had approached his office in the 


spirit of his well-known saying: “The bust? 

that 
ness of the schoolmaster, no less than l 
of a parish minister, is the care of seuls 


“Us this a Christian school ^ he once 


indignantly, at the end of one j 
addresses, and added: “1 cannot remun 
here if all is to be carried on by constnunt 


and force; if D am to be here as a soler 


Iwill resign. my office at once.” 


That was a new voice in the 1840's. 
Equally interesting as Mr. N'ymer's account 
of Arnold as the h 


he gives us of 


Imaster are the glimpses 
Arnold's home life. That 
is something headmasters find it hard Ww 
have. Tt ds challenging to sense the are 
of spaciousness and leisure about the life 
of the Arnolds and remember the doctor's 
energy and drive within the walls of Rugby 
School Here is the lucky 
cverything. 


man who had 


“The Gatehouse Arithmetic” for 
Primary Schools 
W, R. Gatehouse and Doris 
(Cassell and Co. Ltd.) 


"us is a set of five small books, each ue 
presumably, designed to cover a years 
Work at the primary school. They appear 
to be an up-to-date version of an older ant 
Well-tricd series with a definite aim in vie’ 
to encourage individual work 
group of children rather rhan to 
Mass-production methods. 
The basic id 


Baw. 


among 3 
rely on 


behind this ser of books 
to provide the means for the orthodox 
methods of class teaching, combined with 
Opportunities for individual work. The 
general layout is attractive, including 3 i 
does many coloured. di; 
interest the child and, 
books, the type is large 
deal of care has been 
of examples 


is 


grams designed t0 
least, in the first 
and clear. A great 
en given to the grading 
although many — practising 
teachers will undoubtedly consider that 


are nor sufficient examples on the 


, Principles of addition, subtraction. 
multiplication and division. 


Without hesitation 1 say that 
house Arithmetic” : 


the really bright 


the 7 Gare- 
is an excellent series for 
pupil. 


H. 


EN. 
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Low-cost cleaning for Floors? 


Wood floors, composition floors, tiled 
floors. lino- TEEPOL cleans them all, 
, faster and with far less etort. 
Etlectise in water of ans hardness, this 
remarkable modern detergent, 
developed by Shell, quickly shifts ali 
grease and grime, cutting down 
y^ cleaning time and cleaning bills; With 
the same outstanding etlicieney 
TEEPOL also cleans everything to 


which water may be safely applied! 


TLEPOL (liquid) is supplied in 4-gallon cans with an 
economy pouring devices also in 48-gallon drums 
and in V-gallon cans. Write for a free illustrated 
booklet which describes the many uses of TEEPOL. 


Clean right through with : Teepo 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED. p, ;onal Sales Offices Walter House, Bedford St, London, W €, 


Tel Temple Bar 3455. 42 Deansgate, Manchester 3, Tel Deansgate 045! Clarence Chambers, 39 Corporation 
A Street, Birmingham 2. Tel Midiana 6953. 9B St. Enoch Square. Glasgow. Ci Te Ciosrou Coney) een, 
TEEPOL " is o Registeres Trade Mars 
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The cost of SCHOOL BOOKS 


THOUGH school books hi 
actual fact, increased in cost 
war to the same 


things which rank 


not, in 
since the 
^ Most 


essentials in a school, 
they cannot be said to be cheap and their 
provision accounts for a formidable item in 
the annual budget. Most independent 
schools still pass on the cost of a pupils 
books directly to the fee-paying parent or 
guardian and, in easier and perhaps 
happier days, that device usually served to 
solve the problem. 
is almost. as 


€ 


degree 


other 


Nowadays, however, it 
necessary to keep down the 
tras" as it is to stabilise fees at a 
reasonable level and, therefore, the annual 
cost of the books provided for cach pupil 
must be kept under constant. review. 
How can the cost of providing books b: 
kept down to reasonable without 
handicapping the pupils and without 
rendering the work of the teaching staff 
more difficult? 
In schools 


levels 


where the headmaster or 
headmistress is the proprietor or, if nor the 
proprietor, is responsible to the governors 
or proprietors for all expenditure, it is 
usual for the books bill to be smaller than 
in schools where a bursar or some person 
with similar duties has to pay for books 
selected by the teaching staff and ordered 
through the school office. The bursar, not 
being in a position to know which books 
are essential and which are not can, at 
best, only make a protest about what he 


regards as excessive expenditure on books to 
the headmaster or 


headmistress who, nine 
times out of ten, will not unnaturally sup- 
port the demands of the t 


ching staff. 
Being on the 


ademic side and not having 
the personal responsibility for making ends 
meet, the head will most likely hold the 
opinion that, if economies must be made, 
they could better be made in some w 
which will not directly affect the teaching 
work of the school. So the poor bursar 
shrugs his shoulders, pays the bill and looks 
anxiously into the 
somewhere else. 


Prospects of saving 
When, however, the head is personally 
and directly interested in balancing the 
school budget the requests for books are 
scrutinised by one who is in a position to 
know what can be struck off the list with- 


our damaging cetlec, and as a 
siderable 


result con 


economies. usually resul. Some 


times, when the head is the proprietor, the 
far, 
statt 


i 1 
either. result can turn an intended 


process is carried — too reaching 


ethiciency 


suffers and the become 


resentfu 


economy inte a source of major loss. 
What, then, is the best course for a school 
to adopt in ang ot 
books? ht ds suggested that the best 
tion of the problem in uny type of school 


regard to the orc 


solu- 


is for the head to appoint an experienced 
senior member of the teaching staff to be 
“In Charge of Books.” Such an individual 
has no personal incentive to save on the 
provision of books and yen being an 
experienced teacher and a man or woman 
of mature judgment, he or she can and 
usually will exercise a restraining influence 
on colleagues who tend to be extravagant 
in their book requirements 
asking for unnecessary 
Cver-frequent 


either bs 
books or for the 
changing of series. Tf there 
be a bursar, that official can negotiate on 
casier terms with an than 
a head and a compromise agreement can 
usually be achieved. If. the 
where the h 


assistant with 
school is 
d is the proprietor the 
arrangement can still work well because 


the head can give the assistant a figure per 
form, per 


one 


term, which mus not be 
exceeded. 

The assistant knows he must. not go 
beyond that figure bun 


unlike the pro- 
Prictor-head, he does not suffer a natural 
temptation to. get as far below 
mum as possible. In other. words, the 
assistant will probably work closely to the 
maximum figure which, in all probability, 
' about the minimum which will provide 
what is necessary. 


Proprictor-headmasters 
would 


the maxi- 


Comparatively few 
or headmistresses 
risk crippling the teaching elliciency 
Of their schools b i 

books, but the 
common is 


rather 


y excessive economy over 
possibility exists. More 
the conscientious proprietor who, 
W than risk injuring the 

efficiency of his or her school, is rath 
liberal with books and is forced as 
to allow the school to 
essential equipment. 


teaching 
ner over 
a result 
go short of other 


B i : The appointment of 
senior assistant to look after books tends 
to insure against both risks, 


Who Orders your School Books ?_ 


Asks E. Q. Giffard, O.B.E. 


School and Colle. 


class and school 


The 


libraries 


sening up of 


helps to make posible thi pro- 


exp 
supplementary — boc 


n- 
[ 


Mision on a very moderare scale of 


reference and ks 
whith mans 
abord to purchase in large quantiti 
times two or three 
but costly book can. be made to serve the 
needs of twenty or thirty pupils. Likewise, 
projets form part of the teaching 
routine, the formulation. of syndicates of 
pupils will often. provide opportunities for 
economies without detriment to the pupils 
For example, there is a 
now in use in many 


sive 


schools could not possibly 


SI some- 


copies of a valuable 


where 


or their teachers. 
well-known | book 
schools which provides spaces for the pupil 
to enter details. and particulars. which he 
or she has gleaned from enquiries. made as 
part of a series of local. studies. If each 
pupil were to he provided with a copy the 
cost might well be regarded by many inde- 
pendent: schools as prohibitive but, if the 
pupils were set to work in syndicates of 
five, six copies of the book in question 
would suffice for a form of thirty pupils 
ch one of those thirty would get 


and ci b À 
u lease 90 per. cent of the educative value 


of the book in question. 
The book which it is essential to provide 
atlas and, partly 


pupil is the 
book which 


for every 5 
this is a 


because of its size, 
suffers more, perhaps, than any other at the 


hands of the pupil. Tf the school is wholly 


or largely a day school, the atlas will suffer 
‘than will be the case if the majority 
will 


more th 
of pupils are r d 
frequently be crammed into a satchel which 
is probably too small for it or carried, 
exposed to wet and wind, in the hand or 
In that case it ds a virtual 
will be 


boarders because it 


under the arm 
that, sooner 
as a weapon of attack or as a 
the effect on the 


certainty or later, it 


used either 
shield for defence and effec 
atlas will be about the same in either case. 


It is also almost a certainty that it will 


be used as a portfolio and all kinds of 
and exercise books 


between its covers to the 


papers, pictures even 
will be forced 


detriment of its binding and the inevitable 


mutilation of its pages. 
In the boarding-school the best. way to 
avoid damage to atlases when not in use 


is to keep them in a cupboard in the class- 
room. If required elsewhere. (say for 
"prep 7) a monitor or prefect can be seni 
for the atlases and can be made responsible 
to hand them out and to collect them later 
return them to the place where they 


and 
are kept. In the day school the problem 
is not so easily solved but one form of 


insurance against unnecessary damage is to 
make compulsory the use of a satchel large 
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enough to take the atlas and to make it a 
rule of the thar invari- 
ably to be carried satchel 
Another possible precaution is a ban on the 
atlas as a portfolio and the 
inspection of atlases at irregular intervals 


school atlases are 


inside the 


use of the 


withou: notice. 

Some purchasers of school books sull 
make the mistake of preferring cheaply- 
bound class books to the better bound 
variety which cost from sixpence to 


a shilling more per copy. In the long rua 
the cheaply-bound class book is definitely 


the more costly as replacement copies ha 


t0 be purchased much more frequently. 
True economy is to buy. well-hound class 
books, especially books like arithmetic and 


English books which are used almost every 
Library copies must also be well. 
bound they are to last because they are 
handled by many us / 
book which is not 
a durable binding and yer, oddly enough, 
purchasers frequently 

binding for this type of book and readily 
pay more for in thereby wasting money, 
The numerous — multi-number 
"readers " which schools now use in gr 
quantities come within this class. Fach 
book in a series of this kind is normally 
read only once by a class. After the cli 
has read the book in question it is returned 
to the cupboard and usually remains there 
until a new moves in. book 
may, therefore, be handled only for a week 
T. Paper backs are 
good enough for class of book and 
cloth bindings are an extravagance. 


ers. There is, however, 


a class of often. worth 


insist on a good 


series of 


s 


class Such a 


or a fortnight in a y 
this 


Although distinct. from books, wall maps 


and charts used in the teaching of history, 


geography, biology, etc, are included in 
the school book bill but these items must be 
paid for by the school, and their 
cannot, even in private. schools, be passed 
on directly to. the parents as part of the 
extras.” Many schools incur additional 
expense on these items by failing to 


cost 


pro- 
Space for them whilst 
not in use so that they ger 


vide proper storage 
damaged even 
time they are put away or taken our. 


In some schools these and charts 
are left hanging on the walls where they 
fade and crack and collect dust 1 
Ir is a real economy to 


cupboard with the same kind 


maps 


and 
provide a 


dirt 
map 
of fitting as 
one finds in an up-to-date. gentleman's ward- 
robe so that the maps can be hung flat, 


one against the other, but protected. from 
dust and dirt and saved the wear and tear 
of frequent rolling up and unrolling. 


from the provision of a plywood 


Apart 
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cupboard of adequate depth with a rail 
fixed inside a 


few inches below the roof, 
the only necessity is to provide the top 
batten of each wall map or chart with a 


brass screw-in hook. The total initial cost 


might be six or seven pounds but, over a 
period of y 
many 


ars, this sum would be saved 
times over, Were the plywood cup- 
board made in the school carpenter's shop 
the initial cost would, of 


he 
small indeed. 


course, very 


Seme schools adopt the policy of busit 
second-hand class. books whenever possible 


and the war-time and immediate post-war 
shortages of new books tended to encoura 
this method, It. is doubtful, however. 


whether this results in economy in the long 
run. — The principal objections are as fol- 
lows:—Firstly, — second-hand 


books — are 
definitely used books and, though they mas 
look in good condition, bindings have 


been submitted to strain and it is imposs- 
ible accurately to assess the remaining li 
of such books. Moreover, the sources 
of such second-hand books are limited. 
Some come from schooly which have closed 
down but the majority have been discarded 
from schools. still. functioning. 


Why were 
they discarded? Probably because they 
were unsatisfactory in some way or were 


obsolescent or even obsolete from the point 
of view of presentation or teaching theory 
or even from the point of view of faciua! 
content, Few 


schools. discard sound and 
usable books 


and that indisputable faci 
makes the purchase of second-hand books a 
somewhat dubious policy. 

The foregoing suggestions represent only 
some of the ways in which the over-all cost 
of books and maps and charty may be kept 


Colleges " 


are now generally regarded as a 
dead letter. 


One has only to read the First 
Report of the National Advisory Committee 
on the Employment of Older Men and 


Women to realise the grave situation which 


would result from raising the leaving age 


to 16 and insiruting compulsory part-time 
education to 18. By 1962 there 


he 
300,000 fewer men between Li and 


will 
io and 
150,000 fewer women while the number of 
people aged 50 10 60 will grow by one-sixth! 


Lastly, one must mention Part III. of thc 


Act. Repeated enquiries have been made 
regarding the date when the provisions 
relating to independent schools will be 


brought into operation. There is at present 


no sign whatever that Part II will ever be 
implemented, The 


Minister has caused 
thousands of private schools to be inspected 
which had never seen an inspector before. 
S78 


down to 


reasonable levels without harm 


b.ing done, Other means of ensuring wise 


ceonomy surely exist and will suggest 
themselves to those who seriously think 
about the matter. Various. stratagems may 


also be employed by the teaching Sall to 
encourage the pupils to take care of their 
kooks, such as the offering of special form 


prizes for the best-kept set. These, how- 
cer, are maners for the head and the 
teaching staff rather than tor bursars and 


hers engaged. solely on the administrative 
side. 


One 


thing is certain and that is that 
schools in which there exists full co 
(peration between the teaching and the 


administrative sides cun keep down the cost 
of books to reasonable levels without detri 
ment either to pupils or staff and can do 
so without adopting measures which would 
ultimately harm publishers and booksellers 
and discourage authors, This 
tioned consideration is worth a 
emphasis. from face that, ; 
highly and complex society, H 
cannot be a good thing for one sort of 
useful enterprise to harm any other useful 
enterprise, the fact has to be remembered 
that, if carn book 
economies 729. far and publishers and book- 
sellers could not sell 
quantities, the result 


last men- 
little 
Apart in a 


organised 


the 


schools were to 


books in reasonable 
would be that fewer 


firms would publish fewer books and chose 
books which w 


re published would have to 
be sold at very much higher prices than those 
ruling to-day. Too drastic a curtailment 
of book purchase would, therefore, defor 
its object for so Jong as there are schools 


there must also be books, 


Verdict on the Education Act-—continued 


This action, however, was taken under. the 
general powers of inspection given to the 
Minister under Section 77 


. which give her 
power to 


cause any "educational establish- 
ment” to be inspected. Already one of the 
great political parties, 


which will un- 
doubtedly rule this country again, has made 


proposals which would involve the repeal 


of Part Ii. 
They propose the elimination. of all 
independent schools, public and private. 


They seem further to imply the confiscation 


of endowments and the seizure of build- 
ings belonging to 


educational charities 
Even choir schools, the special pride of this 
country, would be suppressed. There would, 
indeed, he a national upheaval comparable 
with the suppression of aihe chantries, 
hospitals and schools and the dissolution of 


the 


Monasteries in the sixteenth century. 
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Inexpensive Novelties for the 


School Garden 


By W. 


J“ gardens there have been great activi- 

ties this vear and again and again the 
writer has been asked to suggest something 
new. There certainly are a great many 
plants which one can. grow that are almost 
common public. It may 
be worth while, therefore, reviewing the 
position and trying keep to inexpensive 


plants as well as types which can be raised 


unknown to the 


easily from seed. 

D should like to 
“Rays of Sunshine 
careful. selection of the 
Australian variety. 
calendula different, 
a chyrsanthemum- 
and 


recommend the new 
“This is said 


loose- 


calendula, 

be a very 
petalled, long-stemmed 
lt certainly makes this 
for it has much more of 
like effect, both as regards its 
flowers. It produces blooms of different 
colours ranging from creamy primrose to 
deep orange. Within the range there are 
invariably a number of beautiful salmon 
and buff shades. Try it as a massed effect 
and use it, too, as a cut flower and you will 
not be disappointed. 

Those who know Hilterfingen on the 
slopes above Lake Thun will know that 
there the Roggli family have produced the 
most. wonderful pansies ] suppose there 
are few plants which have a greater 
tendency to revert than these, and you have 
to go on for 8 or 9 years before you can 
say that you've firmly fixed a new variety, 
lt is now possible to obtain in this country 
the special seeds of these " delicious ^ 
varieties. Take " Blumisalp " for instance, 
which is a mauve-pink with a dark centre, 


stems 


or " Thunersee,” a gentian blue with 
bluer centre, or "Alpengluhn," the garnet 
red with a darker centre, or even try 


with its back petals brilliant red 
and the smaller petals golden yellow, plus 
a brown centre. There's a lot to be said 
for a complete bed of these wonderful 


" Niesen " 


pansies. 
One hasn't to go quite 
thoughts to the "Calvary 
"Crown of Thorns.” This is 
hardy annual whose yellow 
followed by very striking seed capsules. I 


so far in one's 
Clover“ or 
certainly a 
flowers are 


only grows about six inches high and the 
seeds being tiny should only be sown 
December, 1953 
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about an eighth of an inch deep. When 
the baby seedlings are seen, they are thinned 
to six inches apart. If the weather is dry 
much water has to be given : 
called the Calvary Clover because in the 
centre of. each leaflet. there appears a spot, 
as of blood, while in addition the prickly 
fibre of the seed capsule when unrolled does 
“Crown of Thorns.” 

Blues are popular and there's a 
plant which resembles the forget-me-not and 
yet lasts far longer in flower. 1 refer to the 
Cynoglossum amabile compactum “ Firma- 
ment.” This particular variety seldom grows 
higher than about 15 inches and in the 
lighter soils will keep to a foot. Its great 
advantage is that it can be grown either as 
an annual or a biennial. Nobody can 
possibly grumble and say that the seed is 
dear to. buy. 

Everybody knows the good old-fashioned 
sweet william, but few realise that there's 
a wonderful little compact. and dwarf type 
which doesn't exceed five or six inches in 
height and yet will present all kinds of 
colours, and showy ones at that, with a 
uniform level. The idea is to put the 
plants out 12 inches apart and so to produce 
a gorgeous carpetlike effect. If planting. 
for instance, is done in the spring, the show 
goes on well into the early. summer. Ask 
for the dianthus barbatus." Indian Carper,” 
You will get all kinds of colours in this 
and practically all the flowers will be 
auricula-eyed. 

The petunia is certainly back 
into its own. It is seen more and more in 
gardens and especially at the seaside. Those 
who've been to the South of France and 
have driven from Cannes to Nice may have 
seen the wonderful flower farms of Mon- 
sieur Morel. For now he has 
specialised in petunias and especially in 
P. Superbissima. This may be described as 
the aristocrat of all the petunias for the 
flowers are always extravagantly filled and 
I've never seen larger. The colouring is 
extremely beautiful. When vou see those 
trumpets, often five inches across, grow- 
on plants which are only three feet 
in height, vou begin to realise what careful 


It has been 


resemble the 
always 


coming 


years 
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selections Monsieur Morel has — made. 
There's a red with a darker throat, there's 
à copper, there's a salmon, and there's a 
pure pink, all of which have dark frills 
He has, in addition, 
bedding petunia which 
There's no 
seeds 


à lovely semi-dwarf 
is very long-lasting 
write abroad for the 
» special arrangements have been made 
for them to be available over here. 

One of the most beautiful 
Queen Mary embroidered into her wonder- 
ful carpet. was the dwarf convolvulus. H 
made a wonderful show ag 
ham last year, 


need to 


flowers that 


ain at Sandring- 
There's an entirely 
break of thi, very pretty annual known as 
" Royal. Marine.” It's a dwarf, for it never 
grows higher than six You 
can use it in of a border, or you 
could even have it in the rock garden. You 
certainly don't need to be a skilled gardener 
10 have it, for it seems to grow and flower 
freely almost anywhere, It produces 
royal blue flowers in abundance. In 
if you don't do it too well, 
flowers than leaves, 
"Royal Marine " 

The name 
people as 


new 


inches or so. 
front 


rich 
fact, 
there are more 
A shilling packet. of 
will go a very long way. 
"godetia " is known to most 
an Casy-to-prow: annual, and one 
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Quality Products 
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Quick Service to BULK Users 


CORNFLOUR anm." 
BAKING POWDER (f —3 
CONCENTRATED JELLY POWDER 
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MONK & GLASS 


Pots in Kev positions to speed deliveries 


which is 
port. 


rather call and which needs sup 
It has never been very easy to grow 
godetias perfectly in the 


open because ot 
their natural 


"dbhutiness" There's a dwart 
godetia, however, which has made all the 
difference in the world It's no wonder 
that it received an Award of Merit trom the 
Royal Sociers lt 
grow taller than nine inches 
à beautiful shade of 
paler. centres 


Horticultural doesn't 
Dghe flowers are 
They 
to them, plus. black anthers. 
The plants. are almost hall-shaped and the 
foliage being very 


lavender have 


narrow Once agun volu 
see more bloom than leaves. 


It's the Clary sage that ix much used by 
the distillers of our best perfumes, and I've 
met with it both abroad and im this 
I believe it's the salvia " Sclarea 
which is usually grown. For an 
Oxford blue there's 


heard" 


country, 
Vatican” 


4 variety called “Blue: 
which should be ent 
STOWS d8 inches high 
you get 65 seeds, Here you get the coloured 
leaf-like bracts on the 


tried. Ir 
and in a ad, packet 
stem; the 
for indoor decoration, 
and in this Particular strain the very broad 
bracts are of Oxford blue, 


top of a 
housewives love it 


lh 
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he hasn't heard 
about *KILROCK?* 


the most efficient and effective Scale Solvent 
available to-day. 'KILROCK' removes 
every particle of scale from boilers, calori- 
fiers, pipe circuits, etc., without mess or 
extensive dismantling. Non-injurious to 
metals, 'KILROCK' ensures scale-free 
waterways of plant thus producing fuel and 
maintenance economies. 


Recommended by Boiler Manufacturers. 


For removing scale in Kitchen 
Utensils, i.e., Kettles, Tea Urns,etc 


" OAS “KILROCK-K" is recommended, 
* Contractors to H.M, G 
WS i Solvent and Local Authorities. eresie 
Scale 


ient 
t Efficien Write for full Particulars to:— 
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Hest examinatis 


"ous 
Cadets to the 
College, Dartinonth, 
m March, 154, 
as Naval Cadets i 
Candidates must 
between January 
1938, and their 
must be received. by 
than Wednesday, 


entry 

a Royal 
ue do, will dy 
succes 


ul candidates 
September, 
T" 

2y It 
completed 


1054. 
been born. on 
and September 1, 
application jor ais 
the Admiralty not later 
January X. 1954, In will 
Not be possible to consider Application 
received after this date, or hom cim 
didates outside the 

Full particulars may he 
Secretary of the 
(Cadets), Queen 
James's Park, 


ans 
any 
limits 


obtained irom od 
Admiralty, N "S Pra 


Annes Miamsians, 
amdon, SW 


ee — 


DUPLICATING 
Dresses. 


AMD kinds, on ^ Roneo 3007 

machine. Manuscripts: typed, Competitive 
pric Palmer, 17 / Langton — Read, combe, 
Bournemouth, 


DOMESTICS 


OUNG DANISH GIRLS (hotel 

are able to bring yon into e 
speaking girly, willing to go to England. by me 
oi an advertisement in the biggest Danish ness 
vapers, Please write and let us know which type 
vi domestic help yon want. (We have a London 


went.) —Polack’s © Advertising (Founded 1919. 
Copenhagen, V, 


tnaned) We 
aet with English 


us 


SCHOLASTIC TOURS 


MN SCHOOLS will be contemplating 
i arranging Continental holidays for 1954, Now i> 
the 


time to consult our Scholastic Tours 
ment. We are specialists in 
holidays abroad at an 
Special rates for parties, 
public. and day schools. 
Lid., 46 Piccadilly, ASi 
(15 lines), 


Depr: 
arranging all inclu-ive 
all-in economical 
Enquiries invited. from 
James Burness (TraveD 
Telephone Regent. 7234 


cost. 


er a 


y SeHooL AND COLLEGE 
publish. i 


from Dru P -20 
Adelphi, Ww eas 


on, W.C. - 
phone: TRAfalrar 1388), or by order Saw ass 
newsagent, 1s. 6d. per copy, or 18s. yearly, post 
ree. D 
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FOR SALE 
Quos 


ASTI 


FOOD COVER n NM 


ts, cach. Paris 

HS ENN a LES 
FOR Ol HERBER 
MANDER, I raw's Jens R ie 
Nd 


IROCOPPER Insuatetd 
T - 


que 


' 
new, 
wnh oom 
{ Cream Stovu 
Dou itt 


uL draw " 
Enamet, ; 
BOILERS, new, 


IRBERT MANDER, LID., 
e KINGS CROSS, NGC. 


qos ee eee Seg toy tar Dafily 
reparred ready od E 
ing V dan m en 
iin, s each 
Fo tt, o * D 
M ^" wh 
Forta twe x2 plyna! tpe, cle tine 
x. work varnished walnut, $e en 
Pwentyo-s 34 oan wowo t 
Wooden foldin cac 
Pinty sin 7 Mos PE Mu wh We d wie 
things Tews, so each, 

“s debldings dorms, 72a: oa, vt 
ated seats and lers, C. eac! 
CILAIRS, tolding es Naan, bes type, skat 
Seats, ready dor use. 15s. cach. Samples sent i 
request HERBERT MANDER, LID 349/321 
Gray's [Iun ad, KING'S CROSS, WEI CLER 

minus 5681-2.) 


CUTLERY—STOCKTAKING CLEARING LINES 
Knives, 
handle, 


Table, M/- per doz. Dessert, 28/6 per d 


m 
| one piece, polished bolster handle. 
le, M/- per doz. Dessert, 29/3 pei des 


stainless steel, mirror finished blade, X 


Ditto, 


1 
Ditto, all one piece, no bolster, 


able, 


297. per doz. Dessert, 22/6 pa dez 
Dito, aluminium fluted handle, 

Fable, 18/3 per doz. Dessert, 17/- per doz 
Vea Spoons, polished Nickel Silver, 6/- per doz 
Tea Spoons, Hotel Plat 
Dessert Spe 


ickel Silver, 5/6 per d 
ns, polished Nickel Silver, 12/- per d 
Dessert Forks, polished Nickel Silver, 11/6 per 
Fable Forks, polished Nickel Silver, 14/- 
Soup Spoons, polished Nickel Silver, 

polished 


per des 


per de 


Fish Nickel Silver, 27/3 per à 


haters, 
para. 


Mose offered while stocks Tast. 


Samples forwarded on approval, 
Special discounts jor large quantities, 
Write for other Bargain lists. 

Call, 
HERB 
9-321 G 


write or phone: 

ERT MANDER, LTD., 

AY'S INN ROAD, W.C.1. 
à 5681-2. 


INASIUM 


EQUIPMENT, one pair paral«: 

ars, R ft. long, nonc adjustable, makers: Furn:- 
yal & Co. dn good condition. Apply to Bursa, 
Wycliffe College, Stonehouse, 


Glos, 


School and College 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS Contractors to Public Schools & Colleges 
i (continued) 
D.STEW ART & Co. 
FOR SALE Established 1886 
4 OUM IN EHE POL Puer du i 
r M ; ky nae AR Cl LINENS 
f RDA K aci M 
i PARRER, WIND Blankets Scourers 
HURCIE Li Brant St "n Bedding Dishcloths 
MID Bedsteads Dusters 
Towels— Sheets 
(Face. Bath. Pillow Cases 
C SEN FOUUDIPNEN CAMETEREN sis Kitchen, Tea, Mattress Covers 
EM, SELI SERVICE OR SEPARATE Glass, Roller, Haberdashery, 
VELES Tet ns quen © tabh etc.) etc. 
troles JE vey . our Tras 
tat ers, mines ete, Se 1 Samples on application 
> 6o PARKER, WINDER X ACHURCH 
! Mo Broel Street, Pirnungham, 1 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
TENNIS COURTS Offices & Warehouse:— 
M" RE RESILICD COURTS were had dust vent 2 Little Love Lane, 
oA ah hn ve enna ee Wood Street, London, E.C.2 
i ed sthco surtace et 
e m a m pe e Á T Telephone : Telegrams : 


Monarch 1797 8 9 Centralize Cent. 


Specialists dor over 


it less rts v less mura 
QA Clennrs Court 


century os, 2 Terminus Read. Eastbomine 


E.S.P. 
VISUAL AIDS 


Anatomical and Biological Models 
MINIATURE SKELETON 
(26^ high) 
MINIATURE DISSECTIBLETORSO 
(14^ high) 
also 
UNBREAKABLE 
MODELS 


for cycle d d ase that is 


Heart 
Brain 
Kidney 
Larynx 


FLEXIBLE x adp dae 


Prompt delivery and service 


Brochure on application to: 


S. & C. Dept. 
Educational and Scientific 
Plastics Ltd. 


392a LONDON ROAD Tulse Hill 
CROYDON, SURREY 7495 


reinforced concrete 
BICYCLE BLOCKS & SHED UNITS 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD 
CLIFFORDS INN. Tel. HOL 2916. LONDON, E< 
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SIMWEAVE 
PVC 
THE MODERN FELTED 


FLOOR COVERING 


Consists of a plastic surface 
which will wear indefinitely, is 
non-slip, hygienic, non-inflam- 
mable and is easily cleaned. 
The felt base acts as a shock 
absorber, gives warmth under- 
foot and the material has the 
appearance of a high grade 
Carpet at a fraction of its cost. 
In 177, 25", 34” and 50" wide 


34 Wide [3/9 yard 


All colours available 


Write for samples 


L HEAVY DUTY M 


INOLEU 
The Proven Floor. Covering 


FOR HARD WEAR 
INSTALLED BY 


Thùe LINO TILE C9 


e /NLAID MARBLES E 
PLAIN COLOURS for 
DECORATIVE FLOORS 


STR. 3061/2 


Over 100 Years’ Reputation 


for Quality Food Products 


MASON’S 
GRAVY 
BROWNING 


(Pure Caramel) 
for Darkening 


and Enriching 


SOUPS 


. 


SAUCI S 


GRAVILS 
LJ 
STEWS 
RICH 
ERUIT 
CAKES 
in 20, 40 and 80 fluid-ounce 
and gallon jars Gllustrated) for 
the CateringTrade. Prices (each) 
3s. sd. (in dozens); ss. 3d. 
(4-dozens); 8s. od. (in 4's) and 
14s. 6d. (singles), respectively. 


Extra Good — Extra Economical 


1850 Goo! | 1953 
MASONS 


FREE SAMPLES 


Caterers are cordially 
invited to send for free 
samples of Mason's 
Gravy Browning-to test 
its goodness themselves. 


NEWBALL & MASON LIMITED 
NOTTINGHAM 


School and College 


y = 


^— 


The Most Economical Kitchen 


is not the one with the most chrome and gadgets, 
nor is it the one with the bare minimum of the cheapest 
equipment, but—it is the one with just enough equipment 

of the right kind arranged to the best advantage. 


We have specialised in well-made catering and allied equip- 
ment for many years, with special attention to economy of 
Operation with the best possible results, so you will almost 
certainly achieve improved efficiency if you will allow us to 
co-operate with you in planning and or re-equipping your 
kitchen and service arrangements. Quotations and schemes 
submitted quite without obligation, of course. 


BRIFFAULT RANGE Co. Ltd., 


96 Roman Way, London, N.7 "Phone: NORth 3261/3 


’ yov can alter the time 


of those school broadcast, 

to suit any c 

The Grundig Tape Recorder will record 
those schools broadcasts in their en- 
tirety, store them, and play them back 
whenever and as often as required. 
Moreover, it has proved itself to be an 
invaluable asset in all lessons involving 
music, languages, diction, ^ speech 
therapy. voice training. elocution an 
dramatics. 


VYONE CAN USE IT. Push-button control, magie eye Price 


tuning, and the unique Grundig microphone—as sensitive 
A the human ear give complete and instant mastery over 80. GNS, 


the Grundig's fool-proof drip Ex 
2- SOUND TRACK. The 1.200 feet of tre trac RIAA 
Fe aan half a mile of sound track — gives TWO  @Vailable 


HOURS of perfect speech recording or ONF HOUR ol As compact 
Iighfidelity, musie recording, | High-speed rewind mech- AS table 
nism selects any part of the two-hour tape in seconds Portable 
E as a suitcase, 


«LI "Reporter" 700L 2-SPEED TAPE RECORDER 
The Finest Tape Recorder in the World 


lealers, or send tor illustrated Folder 


io und Photographi, ' 
Britain), Ltd., Dept. S.C. 


GRUNDIG (Gt, 


Obtainable from most hi 


G 87 
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@ it washes 
9 it rinses 
9 it dries 


it sterilises 


ELECTRIC 


DISHWASHER 


The new KENT is specially designed to provide 
an efficient and economical service in catering 
establishments where kitchen space is limited. 
It occupies only about 4 sq. ft. of floor space. 
and will wash-up t00 meals an hour. Complete 
with motor-driven pump, reservoir tanks. 
immersion heaters and carriers for crockery 
and cutlery. The new KENT can be supplied 


either for A.C. or D.C. electric supply or for 
steam injection heating. 


We shall be glad to send you illustrated literature 


MAX ARC & ELECTRICS, LTD. 
TERRACE ROAD, WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY 
Telephone : WALTON-ON-THAMES 2497/8 


586 


yi iy YU 5 
Cleaning up in 
a big way 
—so much depends on it 


This could be the stove in your 
factory canteen — or school kitchen or 
restaurant. Hundreds, maybe thousands, 
of meals are served here in a week. 

Its essential to keep this stove, and 
all your other kitchen equipment spot- 
lessly clean, for dirt is followed by 
infection. There's no knowing what 
damage may be done if dirt is allowed 
to lurk here. 

Izal Liquid Cleanser is the answer! 
It makes short work of grease and grime 
—keeps paintwork, floors and fittings 
hygienically clean. It is used daily in 
canteens and kitchens all over the world. 

Used as recommended, Izal Liquid Cleanser 


is harmless to hands. It is scientifically prepared, 
Stable product, that 
Can be stored for 


s s [em 
long periods without üS- 
deterioration. - 


make it part 
of your kitchen 
equipment 


I-gallon can, 83d. 
5-gall. drums, 37 6d 
10-gallons, - 72 6d. 
40-gallons, - 270 od. 


Immediate delivery, free in the UK. from 
NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, 
THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


School and College 


c- 


Brownson, of course— 


and has been for 34 years. 


Fisi Aprel Isi 
1954, you may purchase your Service 
Equipment at ex-works prices direct 


from the manufacturers themselves. 


Brownson high quality Service 
Equipment has been used in Schools for 
the past 34 years and has recently been 
supplied to you through the Ministry 
of Works. 


Send NOW for illustrated brochure 


and price list. SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


A. BROWNE & SON (Sheet Metal Manufacturers), LTD., 36 Broadley St.. Edgware Rd. London, N.W 8 


NUWAY 


fibred-rubber | 
LINK MATS 


| 


L for cleanliness, 
hard wear, com- 
fort and safety in 


SCHOOLS 


ENTRANCES CORRIDORS 
CHANGING ROOMS 
SWIMMING POOLS 

SHOWER BATHS 
KITCHENS 


NUWAY matung in a well 
at Colmers farm School 

Guaranteed for |5 years Rubery. City of Birmingham 
Education Dept. Architects 

Full details from: Harrison & Cox, FRIBA 
Birmingham 


NUWAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
COALPORT *: SHROPSH 


1953 
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BROWNSON 


PAD 1670 


SR? 


THE 


AVAMORE 


1222272 


DISH WASHING MACHINE 
The Machine without a Fault 
Schools have become catering establishments, 
many providing meals over longer hours 
than restaurants. Modern equipment is 
therefore essential to an efficient and clean 
meal service of which dish washing is an 
important part. AVAMORE, who send their 
catering equipment across the world are always 
pleased to advise on installation technicalities. 


THE 


dV MC 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


LONDON 
SRR 


Make the 
Most of School 


Meals and Use 


Marmite 


Regularly 


The importance of 
providing well - balanced 
meals for school children is 
fully appreciated, and in 
many cases the routine 
inclusion of Marmite is 
advocated to ensure an 


adequate supply of the B, 
vitamins. 


Marmite is a parti- 
cularly convenient source 
of these vitamins, since it 
provides them in a form 
that is palatable and can 
easily be included in 


gravies, stews and many 
other dishes, 


MARMITE 


yeast extract 


contains 
RIBOFLAVIN (vitamin B 


2) 1.5 mg. per oz 
NIACIN (nicotine acid) 16.5 mg. per oz, 


Literature on request 
Special quotations for school 
supplies on application 


THE MARMITE FOOD EXTRACT CO. LTD. 
35 Seething Lane 


Ed. 5312 


School and College 


London, E.C.3 


Boys and youths ^ 
who play for v 
school and univer- 

sity, players and athletes 
of international renown, 
all testify to the exel 
athletic clothing inap 
comfort, durabilit 
are the qualities Y 
Sportswear 


pearance, sS 


lence of UWIN 


y—and value. These 
ou appreciate in 
and, whatever your sport 


Association, Rugby Foot- 
balland Hockey Clothing. 
Swim Trunks and Costumes. 
Boxing Outfits. All achletic 
wear. Complete clothing out- 
fits for Cricket, Tennis. Basket 
Ball, Squash, Badminton. Table 


tyle, 


or game, see that your outfit 

bears the name UWIN. Tennis. Cycling. Hiking. Golf. etc. 

OBTAINABLE FROM OUTFITTERS & SPORTS DEALERS 

Manufacturers & Wholesalers : 

DOUGLAS WARNE & CO. LTD. UWIN HOUSE, BALTIC STREET, 
GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, EC.! 


Tel.: CLErkenwell 3511 234 


MADE BY THE PARK 
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ER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, 


l' sure the girls will 
give us much less 
laundry bother now 
we're USING 


Royal Blue 
Washable Quink 


in the classrooms! 


This is the ink specially made 
for school and home use 

washes easily out of clothes 
and off fingers with soap 


and water 


| Supplied in 4 sizes: 8' »d.. 1/2. 1/9. 5/10 


BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


SRY 


CROCKERY 


GLASS and CUTLERY 
VITRIFIED CUPS FOR HARD WEAR 


STOCKS HELD 
BADGING A SPECIALITY 
Quotations on application 
British Hotel Ware Supplies Ltd. 
AUDREY HOUSE, ELY PLACE, 
LONDON, E.C.1 
Write for price list HOLborn 5070 


Hygienic 


NON-SLIP 


schools 

hospitals 

hotels 

public buildings 

canteens 

Ideal for all Purposes where long-life and clean- 

liness are essential. Made from hard-wearing 

fabric reinforced by rubber strips, they are 

warm, dry and firm, yet buoyant and restful 

to the feet. We shall be pleased to answer any 

queries Or quote for any special applications 
for these mats. 


TYRE PRODUCTS LTD. 
PALACE OF ENGINEERIN 


G, WEMBLEY 
Tel: WEMbley 1222 ( 


10 lines) 
590 


Only Southalls offer 
you such a choice 


3 types of Santowels 
each in several different sizes! 


“ORIGINAL,” cotton-wool with absorbent 
cellulose centre. Sizes 0. 1, 2, 3 


“SOLUBLE? a Rew-type Santowel with 
built-up centre. Sizes Standard, 1, 2, 

“RK? all cotton-wool with a soft: knitted 
cover, Sizes 0, 1, 2 

The varied. sizes. fill all needs 


the smallest 
size In each is particular 


ly suitable for younger 


girls. Wecan also supply Incinerators and Bins 
Please let us know vour re 


quirements and we will 
send vou full particulars 


Of prices and supply 


Southalls 


(BIRMINGHAM) LID., 


CHARFORD MILES, SALIDLEY, BIRMINGHAM, 8. ssoi 


PARK YOUR CYCLES 


THE ODONI WAY 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 
WITH ODONI PATENT " ALL-STEEL " 


BICYCLE STANDS 


Types to suit all possible requirements, for 
indoor or outdoor use, single or double- 
sided, horizontal or Semi-vertical. 


T 


Single-sided horizontal stand for indoor 
use. NO LIFTING of Cycles required for 
PARKING or REMOVAL, 

Apply for full 


Y illustrated leaflet to 
Sole Manufac 


turers and Patentees, 


ALFRED A. ODONI & CO. LTD. 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, 
LONDON, EC. 


Tel.: 


(Works London, N.W.) ‘Grams: 
MONarch Odoni Ave 
8638/9 London 


School anid Coll 


ewe 


hine for WASHING-UP 
i ps E CUTLERY in School Kitchens 


SMALL SIZE: LOW PRICE |. E | 


ADEQUATE CAPACITY 
HYGIENIC 


See us at the 
HOTEL & CATERING 
EXHIBITION 
JAN. 20229 STANDS 84 & 85 


Dawson 


«DELUGE MINOR” DISHWASHER 


Write for illustrated literature TO-DAY! 
DAWSON BROS. LTD. (Dept. $.M.), 406 Roding Lane South, Woodford Green, Essex 


Telephone : Wanstead 7777 (4 lines) 


cea a ee 


for SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Fok over fifty 
years Libraco Ltd. 
have been designing 
and manufacturing 
Library furniture of 
all descriptions. This | 
specialised experi- 
ence has built up 
their reputation as 
it stands to-day and 
has always been at 
the disposal of 
Library Architects 
for the lay-out and 
design of modern 
Library Equipment. 


The illustration shows 
Bedford College 
Periodical Library re- 
cently equipped by 
Libraco Ltd. 


| BR AC O LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH RD. 
B 8 atin — 4 CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E.7 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


Telephone : GREENWICH 3308 & 3309 
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